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Preface 


We were indeed fortunate to have had a personal meeting, some three years 
ago, with Prof. M. A. Mehendale in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Pune. We were of course aware that he is a world-renowned scholar of Indian 
linguistics, languages, literature, and culture. And even before that meeting, for 
some years we were acquainted with his erudite contributions. However, on 
meeting him, besides his very learned bearing, we were also deeply impressed by 
his humility, courteousness, and no less by his warm and affectionate disposition. 
Prof. Mehendale's work on the Asokan inscriptions, Avesta, and also on the 
Mahabharata is too wellknown. His writings are considered authentic and by many 
as final in his fields of investigation. For long years, his research papers and articles 
have been published in the journals of high standing both in India and abroad. 
Reflecting as these writings do serious research and originality, the scholars rate 
his thought-provoking studies among the valuable contributions to the domain also 
of Indology in general. Since his articles, paprers etc. are scattered through 
different published sources, it was decided by Prof. S. D. Laddu and his colleagues 
at the Bhandarkar and other Oriental Research Institutes in Pune to collect all such 
writings and publish them in a book form. An editorial board was next instituted. 
When the collected material was organized and made ready for printing, Dr. Laddu 
suggested us to publish it as a Volume, a proposal to which we agreed with delight. 
The format of the book follows the Quail Scripts style. 

We hope that this Volume will be useful to and welcomed by scholars in the 
concerned fields as also those who have a general interest in the researches in 
Indology. 

Ahmedabad, 11-5-2001 Jitendra B. Shah 
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PRELUDE 


We have great pleasure in offering to die world of scholars this Volume of 
Collected Papers of the veteran indologist Professor Madhukar Anant Mehendaie, 
the erstwhile Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan College Post-Graduate & Research 
Institute (Pune) and Joint General Editor of the Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Sanskrit 
on Historical Principles of the same Institute, and currently Editor of the Epilogue of 
the Mahabharata at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insitute (Pune), his 
contributions in all these positions being exemplary. Prof. Mehendale's reputation as 
a scholar specialized in the diverse fields of Veda and Avesta, Pali and Prakrit, 
Historical Linguistics, Inscriptions and Epics has spread far and wide through his 
sustained and penetrating contributions in these areas. He has also written a few 
articles in Sanskrit and numerous ones in Marathi showing concern over 
contemporary linguistic usages. The famous Kalidasan line “na khalu dhimataw kas 
cid avisayo nama” (Sakuntala IV. 17, line 4) thus easily comes to mind here. Prof. 
Mehendaie has also guided several students working for research degrees of 
different Universities, who have made mark later in their respective fields. 

Prof. Mehendale’s students and admirers had long cherished the idea of 
getting his published research papers collected in a single volume and making 
these (except those written in Marathi and Sanskrit) easily available to 
interested scholars. A Felicitation Committee for the purpose was formed, with 
Prof. R. N. Dandekar as President, Profs. A. M. Ghatage and C. G. Kashikar as 
Vice Presidents, Prof. K. V. Sharma as Advisor, Prof. S. D. Laddu as Secretary, 
Dr. T. N. Dharmadhikari as Treasurer, and some renowned scholars, mostly 
local, as its Members. Also, an Editorial Committee was formed comprising 
Prof. S. D. Laddu, Dr. T. N. Dharmadhikari, Dr. Smt. Pratibha Pingie and 
Dr. Smt. Madhavi Kolhatkar. 

An Appeal circulated to a few scholars for financial support in the undertaking 
met with an enthusiastic response. This, starting from the Editorial Committee, was 
prominently from scholars like : R. N. Dandekar, A. M. Ghatage, C. G. Kashikar, K. 
V. Sarma, V. N. Misra, M. R. Yardi, A. R. Kulkarni, G. B. Palsule, Saroja Bhate, Shri 
& Smt. M.- G. Dhadphale, A. B. Marathe, Shri & Smt. Vijay Bedekar, Shri & Smt. 
K. S. Arjunwadkar, M. P. Rege, G. N. Joslii, Ruyintan Peer, H. C. Bhayani, M. A. 
Dhaky, Jitendra B. Shah, Gerdi Gerschheimer, Ashok Aklujkar, Madhav Deshpande, 
Uma Chakravarty, A. C. Sarangi, S. S. Bahulkar, W. K. Lele, Yashwantrao Lele, 
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Manisha Pathak, Yashodhara Kar, and from a host others. The Editorial Committee 
remains sincerely grateful to all these. 

A ready response in the form of permission to reproduce Prof. Mehendale's 
writings was also received from the Publishers and Copyright Managers of Volumes 
and Journals in which his writings had appeared, and a credit line to this effect to 
these together will be found given separately under “Acknowledgements”. 

Some of the original papers were in need of type-setting and pre-press work. 
Also was needed to add the preliminary pages indicating, besides the Preface, 
Prelude etc., the Life-sketch and Writings of Professor Mehendaie. This entire task 
was very efficiently done at the Mac Script (Aundh, Pune) under the supervision of 
Shri Kishor Khurjekar. We are very much thankful for his timely services. 

For the beautiful frontispiece of Professor Mehendaie we are indebted to Ms 
Roberta and Dr. Mrs. Laura Liberale (Torino University, Italy) while on their visit 
to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune. 

With the entire edited material ready, it was our great good fortune to have the 
veteran scholars from Alimedabad - Professor M. A. Dhaky (Director Emeritus, 
Center for Art & Archaeology, A.I.I.S., Gurgaon) and Dr. Jitendra B. Shah (Director 
of the Sharadaben Chimanbhai Educational Research Centre and of the L. D. 
Institute of Indology) - offering to undertake the onerous task of photocopying 
these original offprints of printed papers, and to publish them in one Volume for 
inclusion in their Research Series. This ‘f^TRfr?T^’ (Vidyasauharda) on their part 
caused great relief to us. In this, we had the free and enthusiastic services of Shri 
M. D. Bhandare, Director of the American Institute of Indian Studies (West), in 
securing effective communication with these two. We are extremely grateful to all 
the three scholars. 

Finally, the Editors reverentially dedicate the Volume to Professor Mehendaie, 
in the sentiment : 

‘tavaiva madhu-kusumam tubhyameva samarpitam.’ 
and pray for his long, healthy and fruitful life. 

Pune; Editorial Committee 

Vasanta-panchami, 

29-1-2001 
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PROFESSOR MADHUKAR AN ANT MEHENDALE : 

A PROFILE 

1. Personalis 

(i) Present Address : Office : 

Resi. : 


Telephone : Office 

Resi. 

(ii) Dare of Birth 
Place of Birth 

(iii) Married 
Wife 
Sons 

2. Education 

1937.B.A.(C1.1) Baroda College, Vadodara (Baroda) 

1939.M.A.(cl.I) Wilson College, Mumbai (Bombay) 

1943.Ph.D. Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research 

Institute, Pune 

(All degress from the University of Bombay.) 

Scholarships & Prizes : 

1939. Bhagwandas Purushottamdas Sanskrit Scholarship, 

University of Bombay. 

1942. V. N. Mandlik Prize, University of Bombay. 

1943. Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold Medal & Prize, University of Bombay. 

3. Interests 

Veda & Epics, Pali & Prakrit, Historical Linguistics, Avesta 

4. Positions Held 

1983- Editor, Epilogue of the Mahabharata 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune 
1973-83 Joint-General Editor, Sanskrit Dictionary Project, 

Deccan College P.G. & R.I., Pune 
1958-78 Professor of Sanskrit (esp. Vedic), 

Deccan College P. G. & R. I., Pune 


x 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Pune-411 004. (India) 

B-4, Probodhan Housing Society, 

Near Income-Tax Office, Erandavance, 
Pune-411 004. (India) 

(020) 565 69 32 
(020)543 04 11 
14-02-1918 

Harsud, Nimar Dist., Madhya Pradesh 
14-12-1941 

Kusum (nee Kusum Kashinath Paralikar) 
1. Col. Pradip 2. Dr. Ashok 
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1951- 58 Reader, Deccan College P. G. & R. I., Pune 
1945-51 Professor, S. B. Garda College, Navasari (Gujarat) 

1944-45 Lecturer, Basaveshvar College, Bagalkot (Karnatak) 

5. Other Assignments 

1952- 54 Visiting Lecturer, Gottingen University, Germany 

1957-58 Senior Rockefeller Foundation Fellow, Yale University, U.S.A. 

6. Special Lectures 

1966. Wilson Philological Lectures, University of Bombay 

1975. Kaushik Lecture Series (no. 18), S. Ps College, Pune 

1978. Bhau Vishnu Ashetekar Vedic Lectures, University of Pune 

1985. Dr. P. V. Kane Memorial Lecture 

1987. Dr. H. R. Divekar Memorial Lecture 

1988. Padmavati Pratishthan Lecture Series 

1990. Prof. G. K. Bhat Memorial Lecture 

1991. Prof. A. G. Mangrulkar Memorial Lectures 
1994 , Dr. R. S. Walimbe Memorial Lectures 

7. Researches Guided 

(i) For Ph.D., Poona University : 

1961. “Linguistic Analysis of Koli - A Dialect of Marathi” 

(-Smt. Suhasini S. Laddu) 

1962. “Indo-Aryan Elements in Cankam Literature” 

(-Shri S. Vaidyanarhan) 

1963. “Epic Syntax” 

(-Smt. K. Meenakshi) 

1964. “Language of Yaska’s Nirukta” 

(-Shri Mantrini Prasad) 

1967. “Evolution of the Sanskrit Language from Panini to Patahjali 
(with reference to the Krt of Primary Formations)” 

(-Shri S. D. Laddu) 

1971. “The Maitrayaiil Samhita - its Rimal and Language” 

(-Shri M. N. Bopardikar) 

1973. “Agastya Legends - A Historical and Cultural Stud/’ 

(-Shri M. N. Bopardikar) 

1974. “Comparative Study of Three Gujarati Dialects : 

Surti, Charotari and Kathiawadi” 

(-Smt. Madhu K. Sampat) 

1975. “Fables, Parables and Moral Tales in the Mahabharata” 

(-Shri Palat Raut) 
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1978. “The Concept of Vac in the Vedic Literature” 

(-Smt. Pratibha G. Deshmukh, now Pratibha M. Pingle) 

1980. “A Descriptive Study of Tarai Nepali” 

(-Shri D. c. Gautam) 

(ii) For Ph. D., Ravishankar University, Raipur, M. P. : 

1973. “Panini se Patanjali tak Samskrt ka Vikas 

Taddhita Pratyayorn ke Adhar par” (In Hindi) 

(“Development of the Sanskrit Language from Panini to Patahali, 
with reference to the Secondary Formations’) 

(-Sint. Manisha Pathak) 

(iii) For M. Phil, TiJak Maharashtra Vidyapeeth, Pune : 

1996. “Oldenberg yanca Akhyana-Siddhanta” (In Marathi) 

(“The Akhyana Theory of Oldenberg”) 

(-Smt. Usha Barve) 


8 . Academic Honours 


1955. 

President, 

“Indian Linguistics” Section, 18th Session 
(Annamalainagar), All-India Oriental Conference 

1974. 

President, 

‘Vedic” Section, 27th Session 
(Kurukshetra), All-India Oriental Conference 

1979. 

President, 

Linguistic Society of India 

1996. 

President, 

“Sanskrit Literature & Linguistics” Section, 
Brihanmaharashtra Prachyavidya Parishad, 


1st Session, Pune 


9. Awards 
1976. 
1990. 

1996. 

1997. 
1997. 

1997. 

1998. 

1999. 


Maharashtra State Award for Teachers (University Level) 
President's Certificate of Honour (Sanskrit) 

MM. Dr. P. V. Kane Gold Medal for 1992-95 
(The Asiatic Society of Bombay) 

Guru Gangeshvara National Veda-Vedanga Award (Nashik) 
Pandit Rajaramshastri Natekar Award (Pune) 

Purushottam Award (Late Mrs. Jayanti Wasudev Trust, SangH) 
Prof. N. R. Phatak Memorial Award (Pune) 

Shreemanta Nanasaheb Peshwe Religious and Spiritual Award 
(Shree Devadevshwar Samsthan, Pune) 


10. Publications 

Separately listed under : 

“Bibliography of Writings of Professor Mehendale.” 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS 
OF 

PROFESSOR MEHENDALE 
(As on 14.02.1999) 


I. BOOKS : 


1 . 

1948. 

Historical Grammar of Inscription^ Prakrits [Reprint, 1997] 
(Deccan College P. G. & R. I., Pune) 

2 . 

1963. 

(Jointly edited with Prof. E. Waldschmidt :) 

Barhut Inscriptions by H. Liiders 

3. 

1965. 

Nirukta Notes : I 


1978. 

Nirukta Notes : II 

4. 

1968. 

Some Aspects of Indo-Aryan Linguistics 
(University of Bombay, Bombay) 

*5. 

1976. 

Rgveda-Sariihitakara and Father Esteller 
(S. P. Mandali, Pune-411030) 

[Hindi Translation by M. D. Paradkar] (Yaska, New Delhi, 1993) 

*6. 

1980. 

Questions and Answers in Vedic Literature 
(University of Poona, Pune-411 007) 

*7. 

1982. 

Rgvedasara [Marathi Trans, of Hymns selected by Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave] (Vaidik Samshodhan Mandal, Pune-411 037) 

*8. 

1990. 

Game of Dice in Ancient India 
(Jnanaprabodhini, Pune-411 030) 

*Q 

1995. 

Gathas of Zarathushtra and Yasna Haptanhaiti 
[Marathi Trans, with Sanskrit parallels] 

(Vaidik Samshodhan Mandal, Pune-411 037) 

10 . 

1995. 

Reflections on the Mahabharata War 
(Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla) 

11 . 

1996. 

Cultural Index of the Mahabharata (Edited), Vol. I 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune) 

12 . 

(In Press) 

Prolegomena on the Metre and Textual History of the Rgveda 

by H. Oldenberg [Eng. Trans, jointly with V. G. Paranjape] 


(* Written in Marathi) 
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II. PAPERS 


ABORT 

ABSP 

AORM 

BDCRI 

Bh. Vid. 

BSOAS 

COT 

CV 

FV 

GJKSV 

GJV 

IIJ 

IJDL 

IL 

Indol Stud. 

Indol Taur. 

JABSP 

JAOS 

JASB 

JGJKSV 

JOIB 

JUB 

MV 

NS 

PAIOC 

PICO 

Proc. 

SJV 

SVUOJ 

V1J 

VSM 


Abbreviations 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad 
Annals of Oriental Research, Madras 
Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute 
Bharatiya Vidya 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Cama Oriental Institute 
Commemoration Volume 
Felicitation Volume 

Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth 
Golden Jubilee Volume 
Indo-Iranian Journal 

International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 
Indian Linguistics 
Indological Studies 
Indologica Taurinensia 

Journal of the Akhil Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay 

Journal of the Ganganath Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeeth 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

Journal of the University of Bombay 

Memorial Volume 

New Series^ 

Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Conference 
Proceedings of the International Conference of Orientalists 
Proceedings 
Silver Jubilee Volume 

Sri Venkateswara University Oriental Journal 
Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal 
Vaidik Samshodhan Mandal 
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(Note : 

(I) Veda 

List of Papers 

The end column refers to pages from the Present Volume.) 

(A) ARTICLES 

1. 

1952-53. 

On Cakran nd in the Rgveda X. 12-13 
(BDCR1 14.109-18) 

3 

2. 

157. 

Vedic Akhkhala : Pali Akkula. 

(Dr. S. K. Betvatkar FV [BanarasJ. 12-15.) 

13 

3. 

1960. 

Yatumavant. (BDCFU 20.375-78) 

17 

4. 

1961. 

Satyam eva jayate nanitam. (JAOS 81.405-08) 

21 

5. 

1962. 

Two Derivatives in - ya. (BSOAS 25.597-601) 

27 

6. 

1862. 

Some Lexicographical Notes on the Upanisads. 

(UJ 5.184-86) 

32 

7. 

1963. 

Upanisadic Etymologies (Munshi Indological FV/ 

Bh. Vid. 20-21.40-44 [1960-61] 

35 

8 . 

1965. 

Vanargu ( H.D. Velankar CV [Bombay]. 76-81) 

40 

9. 

1965. 

A Note on Tena tyaktena bhuhjithah. (Appendix to 

I. Karve, Kinship Organization in India 
[2nd ed., Bombay]. 376-77) 

46 

10. 

1966. 

Sure duhita. (BDCRI 25.71-76; also 1969 PICO 
[Bombay]. 3.105-08) 

48 

11. 

1966. 

Sanskrit Sdkhi. (JASB. NS. 41-42. 80-89) 

54 

12. 

1968. 

Madhye lagnam (Baudhayana SSu. 9.3). (ABORI 

48-49 [GJV], 193-95) 

64 

13. 

1971. 

Sahasah svajah in the Aitareya Brahmana 13.2 
(Pahcika 3.26). (BSOAS 34.376-79) 

67 

14. 

1972. 

Skt. Visipiiya. (JGJKSV 27.323-28) 

71 

15. 

1972. 

Dagh- (Verb), daghna (suffix), and Derivatives : 

A Study in Historical Lexicography. (JL 33.239-50) 

77 

16. 

1973. 

Adhvan : Adhvara. ( PA1CL [4th Session, Agra]. 

205-12; also : 1975. AORM [SJV]. 25.481-91) 

XV 
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17. 1974. 

18. 1974. 

19. 1974. 

20. 1975. 


21. 1975. 

22. 1975. 


23. 1976-77. 

24. 1977. 

25. 1978-79. 

26. 1979. 

27. 1980. 

28. 1980-81. 

29. 1982. 

30. 1986. 

31. 1986. 

32. 1988. 


33. 1996. 
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Asusu ( VU 12.198-201) 

Two Vedic Notes. (BSOAS 37.670-71) 

Sapta devalokah. (Charudeva Shastri FV [Delhi] 106-11) 
Ekavft in the Vedic Literature. 

(.PAIOC [26th Session, Ujjain, 1972]. 149-52; 
also : Prof. K. A S. Iyer FV/Rtam : JABSP 
[1970-75] 2-6.77-79) 

The Abode of Mitra. (A D. Pusalkar CV [Delhi]. 

Indol. Stud. 3.110-14) 

The Rgveda-Sarhhitakara and Father Esteller. 

(BDCRJ 35.97-116; also : 1976. Presidental Address, 
Vedic Section, PAIOC [27th Session, 

Kurukshetra, 1974]. 39-60) 

Two Compounds with Agni (BDCRI 36.115-16) 
aiiisala. (Ernst Waldschmidt FV/Beitrdge zur 
Indienforschung [Berlin]. 315-18) 

Professor Thieme's Etymology of Skt. ast and its 
Bearing on the Iron-age in India. ( Puratattva 10.79-80) 
Prakamodya - its Relevance to the Akhyana Theory. 
(Ludwik Stgmbach FV [ABSP, Lucknow]. 143-44) 
Atihayat (?). (VIJ 18.19-21) 

Durativyatha. (Ind. Taur. 8-9-253-55) 

Aduvas (?). (JAOS 102.365) 

Two Vedic Notes. ( Achaiya Udayavira Shastii FV/ 
Rtambhara : Studies in Indology [Ghaziabad]. 98-99) 
On the Brhaddevata 2.102.03. (IIJ 29.117-20) 

On Mitradnlh and Mitvadroha. ( ABORI 69.249-54; 
also : 1989. Prof. P. V. Bapat FV/Amala Prajna : 
Aspects of Buddhist Studies [Delhi]. 547-51) 

Sayana's Interpretation of daurgahe badhyamane in the 
Rgveda 4.42.8 ( Festschrift Paul Thieme/Studien zur 
Indologie and Iranistik 20.257-64) 
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175 


34. 1997. On Vedic Durona. {Dr. Biswanarayan Shastri FV/ 

Bharat a vidya-Sa urabham. (Guwahati], 46-48) 

35. (In Press) On anadyamano yad anannam atti [Ch. Up. 4.3.7] 

{Muni Jambuvijay FV of Nirgrantha, Ahmedabad) 

(II) Iranian 

36. 1959. Two Sogdian Etymologies {IIJ 3.142-43) 178 

37. 1961. Some Avestan Notes. {IIJ. 5.12-14) 179 

38. 1961. Two Avestan Notes. {IIJ 5.61-66) ' 182 

39. 1966. Two Notes on Yasts. {IL 27.70-73) 188 

40. 1969. Avestan vawa {n.f.).{COY){GJV\. 220-22; also : 192 

1972. PAIOC [24th Session, Varanasi 1968], 247f.) 

41. 1975. On the Significance of the Name Zarathushtra. 195 


{PAIOC [26th Session, Ujjain, 1972], 159-64; also : 

V. G. Par an jape CV/Some Aspects of Indo-Iranian Literary 


& Cultural Traditions [Delhi]. 113-17) 

42. 1980. On Yasna IX.26.(/A/22.137-39) 200 

43. 1982. Some Remarks on Mihir Yast (Yast X). 203 

{GJV [VSM, Poona]. 164-66) 

44. 1988. Two Notes on Yasna 10, {Dr. Babu Raw Saksena FV/ 206 

Rtam [1979-83]. 26]261-63) 

45. 1987. Some Remarks on Yasna 34. {Festschrift for Henry 209 

Hoenigswald [Tubingen]. 261-62) 

46. 1992. Avestan gared - and gerezdi-, 211 

{Studien zur Indologie und Iranistik (Reinbek). 16-17 147-48) 

47. 1995. On Yasna 41.2 (COI [2nd Internationa] 213 

Congress Proc., Bombay]. 173-76) 

(III) Pali and Prakrit 

48. 1940. TakkI or Dhakkl {BDCRI 1. 189-204) 216 

49. 1940-41. A Further Note on TakkI. {BDCRI 2.132-33) 232 
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Reprinted from Deccan Bulletin Vol. XIV, No. 2. 


(A) ARTICLES 


(I) Veda 

ON C A KUAN N.i IN THE RGVEDA X. 95 12-13. 


By 


M. A. Mr.ItKNDAJ.F. 

Tile Rgveda X.0.5 comprises the famous dialogue between the king Pururavas 
-Sul the nvmph I,'rviisi. According to the version 1 of the story tfs preserved in the 
Sntapatha Rrahmaua (11.5.1) the dialogue is said to have occurred near a lake in 
the Kuruksetra where the king had come by chance while lie was wandering here 
and there after his separation from Urvasi. dust at that time Urvasi had also come 
there with her female friends and was sporting in the lake in the form of water- 
birds. Urvasi recognised Pururavas and let him also recognise her. It is at this 
point that the dialogue between the two, as given in the present hymn, is supposed 
to haVe taken place. Pururavas tries to persuade Urvasl to come and stay with 
him again, hut she rejects all the approaches made by him. It is only an invisible 
voice in the end that seems to assure the king of a happy life in the heaven. 

In order to understand the setting in which the two verses containing the 
expression under discussion occur, it would be worthwhile to note here in general 
the contents of the dialogue between the king and the nymph. Pururavas asks 
Urvasl to stay for a while and have a conversation with him, for, the thoughts 
that remain unexpressed do not give happiness to anyone. Urvasi replies that this 
is going to be of no use, as she has left, him for ever and has become inaccessible to 
him like the wind. Pururavas pleads that lie himself is not responsible for 
violating the condition- which compelled Urvasl to desert him ,• it was a trick 
played by the Gandharvus. Without entering into any discussion on this point, 
UrvaSl only reminds the king that she has kept her word. Pururavas now com¬ 
plains that not only Urvasl but also her friends had at that time disappeared—and 
why ? Urvasi justifies their action by saying that as she was then expecting a 

child, her friends had to come away to nurse the baby.The king remembers 

his enjoyments in the company of Urvasi who had then disappeared likea lightning; 
now Urvasi has given birth to a child—may she live long ! UrvaSi says that the 
child is nothing but the embodiment of the strength of Pururavas; she had told 
him of this coming event, but he would not believe her. Pururavas now wants to 
know if the child longs to see his father, shedding tears when he knows about him 
(verse 12). Urvasi assures the king that the child does shed tears, and will cry 
for paternal affection ; she would send the child to Pururavas—but the king would 

1. For u detailed account of tile story as given in the various versions, cf. Geldnek, 
f'ed. .Stud. 1.243-29.5. 

•2. The condition was that Urvasi should not see the king naked. The Gandharvus had 
inaweuvred to show the king to her in this condition with the help of a lightning. 
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not get her back {verse 13). Having lost all hopes, the king threatens to kill 
himself—to tlirow himself before the hungry wolves. Urvasi implores him to do 
nothing of the kind ; she advises him not to put too much trust in women, and 
disappears. As the king makes a final appeal to her to return, a heavenly voice 
intervenes, assuring the king joy in the heaven. 

The expression cakrdn nd first occurs in verse 12. Pururavas, having come to 
know that a son has been bom to him, asks Urvasi. 

kadS sunuk pitdram jatd icchdc cakrdn nasru vnrtayad vijdndn j 

The Padapatha renders it as follows— 
kadaj sfmuhf pitdram! jdtdhj icchdtl cakrdnj ndj dsruj vartayatj vi Sjdndn / 

Geld nek translates—“ When will the son, who is bom, seek his father? Like a 
crying (child), he will shed tears, when he knows definitely.” Sayann renders it 
as—“ When will the son, bom (of you), desire for the father ? When, knowing 
(me as his father), and (na = ca) crying, will he shed tears ? ” 

The same expression occurs once again, but in a slightly different context, in 
tire following verse. Urvasi replies to the above question of Pururavas in verse 13 
which runs as follows-— 

prdti bravani vartdyalc Asru cakrdn nd krandad adhye sivSyaii 

The Padapatha renders it as follows — 
prdti j bravani! vartdyatej asmij cakrdnj ndj krandatj a 5 dhyej iivayaij 

Geldfeb translates—“ I shall be glad to reply to him when he sheds tears. 
Like a crying (child), he will cry for the kind cares (of the mother).'’ 3 Savona’s 
interpretation of the line is as follows—■** (Oh Pururavas), I tel! you by way of 
reply—(your son) will shed tears; and {na = ca) he will weep, 'shedding tears, 
when the auspicious occasion, that is longed for, is near at hand.” 4 

The general purport of the question and the answer is not difficult to follow. 
The difficulty, however, lies in the interpretation of the expression cakrdn nd 
which occurs in both the verses and which is no doubt intended to express the 
object of comparison with which the weeping (v. 12) and the crying child (v. 13) of 
Pururavas is compared. The earlier attempts to explain the form cakrdn have been 
mentioned by Oldenberg* and rightly rejected by him. Oi.dknberg himself 
would like to derive cakrdn from ■s/krand and explain it as a reduplicated root- 
noun of the type mentioned by Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar § 1147 c. This 

3. Geldneu himself disapproves of his earlier suggestion (ICamnientur, p. IBS) to take nu —• 

‘ not ’ In this verse (but na ■ ‘ like * in verse 12) and regard that in a the crying person is the 
son, in b the father (for iris explanation of cakrdn — * father see f.n. 7 below). 

4. adhye adhyate vasitmi iivdyai sivc kalyane samnyasthite wti. 

5. Xoten II. 30S-3O9, 
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would give us ealerdd, like sasydd from Vsyand , and not cakrdn. But this moans 
only going against the Padapatha and does not involve any emendation in the 
SamhitapStha ; for, in the Samhita, cakrdd nd would give cakrdn nd. 8 Gbldnek. 
in his new translation of the Rgveda, accepts the derivation of cakrdn from \Zfcrand, 7 
but he would regard it as haplology for cakraddn as Icanikrat (Rv. 9.63.20) for 
kdnikrvdat. As against this explanation it may be observed that in cakraddn the 
accent is on dd and hence its loss due to haplology is unlikely ; in kdnikradat. 
however, the accent is on the first syllable and not on da. Sayapa already seem 
to connect cakrdn with \/ krantl when he explains the text wprd in verse 12 as 
krandamdnahx that he paraphrases the text word in verse 13 by rudan show that 
in both the cases he regards the form to be present participle. 


It is obvious that these attempts to explain cakrdn are not convincing. Apart 
from the irregularities involved in connecting the form with y/brand, this derivation 
remains unsatisfactory also from the point of view of the meaning of the verb. 
The verb y/krand, in the Rgveda, is primarily restricted to theories uttered by the 
animals like a horse or a bull, or to. the shrieking sound made by the birds; second¬ 
arily it is also applied to the thundering or the rumbling sound of the clouds, winds, 
or waters, or to the sound of the fire and lightning. It is generally believed that ‘ a 
war, or a war army ’ is called ‘ krandas * in the Rgveda 8 owing to the human shout¬ 
ings. This is not improbable, but in view of the overwhelming evidence where 
y/krand is applied to the sounds of animals it would be more proper to suppose 
that krandas is used in the above senses on account of the sound raised by the 
neighing of the horses. It would certainly not be beside the point to think 
here also of the war-drum, the beating of which must have added to the great 
tumult. Thus in the Atharvaveda 5.20.9, a war-drum is called samkrandana. 
In the same hymn, in verse 7, the verb abhi y/kra}>d is used with it, and it is also 
used in verse 2, where it is compared to a bull (rsabhd vasitarn iva), or is itself called 
a bull (virsa tvdm). In the Rgveda, the verb y/krand occurs in connection with the 

6. In support, Oldevbeuu refers to MacDOvell, Vedic Grammar, §74 a (p. 67). Macdonkll, 
however, observes—" A final media before a nasal may become the nasal of its own class. There 
seems to be no certain instance of this in the Rv.; cakrdn nd (X.95.12.IS), however, probably 
stands for cakrdt nd, though the Pp. lias cakrdn nd." Thus the sandhi between cakrdd nd as 
cakrdnna is not obligatory, though it is possible. Panini (8.4.45) allows similarly option in such 
cases in the spoken language, cf. et/zd viurdrih or cion murarih. 

7. Earlier in his Ved. Stud. 1.270 (1880), Gej-dnek had rejected the derivation from y/krarxd 
and regarded cakrdn as the participle of the redupl. Aor. of a root kr (as vavfdhdntah 4.2.17) 
As none of the existing three roots At had similar formation, he proposed to postulate a fourth 
sjkr which would lie at the basis of the words like klri, karuiui, kurara (Gkldnkr translates here 
cakrdn as 1 unlucky person ’). Some years later in his Kommentar (1009) on p. 193 (and Glossar 
p- *7 under y/kf) Geldnxr proposes to derive it from yj kr, and give it the meaning ‘ the pro" 
creator, the father ’ (he takes the second pad a in verse 12 to mean ‘ knowing (the facts) he will 
cry like his father ’). 

8. 10.88.1 ; 2.12.S ; 0.25.4. In 10.121.6, by krandasi, heaven and earth are meant. 
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deities like Soimt and Indru* only when they are compared to a horse or a bull. 
According to the Petersburg Worlerbuch the use of this verb as applied to the crying 
aloud while weeping is instanced in the Rgveda only by the form krandat in our verse 
13. As will be shown below, even this instance is explained only on the basis of the 
object to which the crying child is compared thereby showing that v /irat«l 
is not primarily applied to the erics of human beings. The use of y/krand 
in the sense ' to weep or lament ’ is common only in later literature. 111 
In such circumstances there is little point in attempting to derive cakrdu 
from y/krnnd and translate cakrdu nasru vartayut as ‘he will shod tears like 
a crying (child) (verse 12). or cakrdu ild krandat as ' he will cry like 
a crying (child) ’ (verse 13). Moreover, what more sense is gained if one compares 
a weeping or a crying child with another crying child ? Surely there is nothing 
gained by saying ' he smiles like a smiling man The position is hardly improved 
when Oldenukrg {Nolen 11.309) renders the expression in verse 13 as “ May he 
(the child of Urvasi) weep like some one who bitterly weeps (?? for a dead person, 
like a lamenting wife ? ) as if he could in that way stress Ids noble longing (for the 
reunion of his parents).” 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of the expression, it is necessary 
to remember tin- following three things which seem to be clear • (i) that the weeping 
(verse 12) and the weeping ami crying person (verse 13 ) is one and the same viz. 
the child of Piu'uravas and Urvasi; ( ii ) that no iva in both the verses ; {Hi) and 
that cakrdu represents tiie object of comparison (upamana) with which once the 
weeping child ( asm y/vurl). and once the crying child (y/kruiul) is compared. 
These facts are sufficiently compelling to lead one to the supposition that there has 
been some misunderstanding on the paid of the author of the Padapatha in the 
interpretation of cakrdnnd which has further misled the modern interpreters of 
the verses. I feci that the author of the Padapatha has mistaken the object of 
comparison caknhh for cakrdu. The correct rendering of the Sam hit a text in the 
Padapatha therefore should have been cakrdur ndj and not cak rdu! uaj. The form 
and accent of cakram are quite regular and the meaning * wheel' or ‘ a bird of that 
name,’ undoubtedly gives a better meaning. Also the sandhi between cukrmn nn 
would regularly give cakrdnnd 11 in the recited text, though in the manuscripts it is 


9. In tl ic Uv, 10.103.1, 2 ludra, engaged m war, is no doubt (.-idled sn>hkr>tnd<tntt, but in 
verse 1 be is compared to a bull (vrxubhu nd bhinuili), and in verse ’2 tie is himself called a bull 
(orjan). In H.100..; Acikratiun sisumantah sukhayah. seems to refer to the Maruts or the horses of 

Indrs. In 10. 1.2 it is the Fire which is spoken of as iUuh . k&nikradut, and in 10.90.10. eteikra- 

dat primarily goes with the neighing of the horse (9.87.*) with winch the charioteer (hririvdti) is 
compared. 

10. This explains Say,ana’s rendering of the text-words in verse 13 us enkrart rn/lrt»n asruni 

vimuncan j . krandat . -rolsyati > 

11. See WncKxnNAOEi., I $ 283, h % (p. imp-final m is regularly assimilated to the follow¬ 
ing m. Wackkunaiiki. further points out that this change of final m to n before dentals and n 
has led sometimes to mistakes in the Padapatha. So )pv. *.11.6 ydn ni-pasi has been analysed in the 
Padapatha as ydt ui-phri instead otydm ni-pasi ; in Rv. 4.'H.0 dvi-ernan lam has been analysed 
as rtvi-venatt (ant instead of noi-venwh tdm. Gldknuekc, however, expresses himself against 
this view, ef. Xolcn 1.27A-'270 ; also cf. 8 hsb, Die Sagrustoffe dc.s Rgveda, p. 92, f-n. 4. 
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customary to show anusvara for sucii assimilations. That the manuscripts in our 
case do not show an anusvara is explained hy the obvious fact that they were 
misled by the Padapatba. So far as the recitation is concerned, however, there 
would ho no difference between the text as printed in these two verses r.s cakrdn.nd 
and at the other four places (Rv. 1.355.6; 4.31.4; 5.36.3; 8.6.38) where the printed 
text shows cakram nd. 

The first line of verse 12 now means— 41 When will the son, born (to me), 
desire for (his) father ? Knowing (about his father) he will let the tears roll like a 
wheel (set into motion)/' To this Lb-v a si replies in the first lino of the following 
vc-rse I assure you (that) he lets the tear roll - - he will cry like a (moving) wheel 
for the kind thoughts (of the father, i.e. -for the paternal affection).” 

When Pururavas compares the weeping child with a rolling wheel lie is no 
doubt thinking of the round tears rolling down on both sides of the cheek and the 
rolling on of the two round wheels of a chariot. He may have also used the com¬ 
parison in view of the long continuous action involved in'both the cases 12 . When 
on the other hand. Urvasi compares the crying child with a wheel, the point of 
comparison is certainly the sound ( \tbrand) made by the wheel in its forward 
movement. The use. of the verb y/krarvl with the wheel of a chariot (or of a potter) 
and its employment as upamana is already found in the Satapatha HriLhmana 
11.8.1.1. Here it is said- lad yatha ha vai idtah rathacakram vd kaulalacakram vd 
ZjmitisthUam handed ream haiveme lokd adhruvu apratisthiia dsuhj Eggki.int. 
translates 13 . “ Verily, even as this cart-wheel, or a potter’s wheel, would creak if 
not steadied, so, indeed, were these worlds unfirm and unsteadied.” The sound 
made by the moving wheel has so much struck the early Aryan that he has chosen 
to name the bird cakra vaka 14 after it. This bird is noted in later literature for its 
continuous crying throughout the night. 15 From this point of view it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that Urvasi perhaps meant this bird when she used the word 

cakram as upamana for the crying child. The expression yatha . ralhacakrarh . 

krandel cited from tlie Sat.Br. above makes it fairly certain that in our hymn in 

(2. So fur as the long continuous action is concerned, a potter’s wheel is also used as the 
object of comparison. Thus in tile S>lnkhyak5rika 07, in order to show that the Yogi, even after 
attaining the perfect knowledge, docs not immediately leave the body but continues to hold it for 
some time on account of tiie past impressions, he is compared with a potter’s wheel which con¬ 
tinues to rotate lor some time on account of the past momentum, though the work of preparing 
the pot on it lias been finished. Read— 

samt/ffg jhanddhigamad dharmddindnt <ikam»apraptau j 
tixthati sa/hikdravaidc cakrabhrantavad dhrtaiarirali // 

The continuous action of the moving wheel is also suggested by such expressions as cakravrddhi 
used for the method of taking interest on. the interest. 

13. The Satupatha-Brflhmsina part V, p. 126. SBIC Voi. 41. (Oxford, 11)00). 

14. The bird is also called simply cakra. cf. kokai cakras cakravdka ralhwlgahvayanamakah . 
Amaru. 2.3.23 ; also cf. MedinT (Calcutta edn.) 3.23, and 109.31, Trikaiidaiesa 3.8.351, and Vai- 
jayunti 26.13. further compure such of its names as cakrdhva or cakrasaltvaya, and of the sun 
cakrabuntlhaoa (or -bandhu * friend of the cakra birds ’) Abhidhfiinteintomani 2.90, and of the night 
cukrabhedani (‘ separater of the cakra Surds ’) Trikiindascsn 1.4.23. 

13. The use of a \dkrand is found with these birds in t he Km 1 i.'ir;u>;uvihhn v« ~>Mi\-~jxiras- 
pnrakraiutini cakravakaynh pnrn viyukle niilhunc krpavali . 

Hull nriRI-viv-8 
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verse 13 we have to interpret cakrannd krandal as cakrdm nd krandat. Evidently 
the same interpretation has also to be adopted for verse 12, as Urvasl in her reply 
has ehosen to use the same expressions as those used by the king in his question. 

Concerning the proposed interpretation for verse 12. viz. cakrdm nd asm 
vartayai , it may further be pointed out that the use of cakrd with the verb Vvart 
and its employment as upamana is common throughout the Sanskrit literature. 16 
In the Hgveda itself we have the following instances where the uses mentioned above 
arc well illustrated. 

(1) abh\ •na a vavrisva cakrdm rid vrttdm arvalah l 
niyddbhis carsaninamj Rv. 4.31.4, 

“ (Oh Indra) turn yourself towards us, like the wheel set into motion 
towards the horses, with the yoked horses of the people.” 

(2) dmu tva rodasi ubhe cakrdm nd varly etas am j 
dnu suvaruua indavahj Rv. 8.6.38. 

“ The two worlds follow you (oh Indra), as the wheel follows Etasa; 
(to you) follow the pressed Soma juices.'* 

(8) calurbhih sdkam navalim ca namabhis cakrdm nd vrttdm vydtir avivipat j 
Rv. 1.155.6. 

“ He (Visnu) set into motion the pair, with four times ninety 
names, like a wheel set into motion.” 17 

(4) cakrdm nd vrttdm puruhnta vepalc mdno bhiya me dmater id ndrivah j 
Rv. 5.36.3. 

“ Oh Indra (lit. invited by many), master of the press-stones, mv 
mind shakes, due to fear of ignorance, like the wheel set into motion.” 18 

(5) sdkhe sdkhdyam abhy a vavrtsvadum nd cakrdtn 19 rdthyeva ramhydsmd- 
bhyam dasma rdmhyaf Rv. 4.1.8. 


16. The close relationship between cakra and V vart can also t>e seen from such expressions 
ns catcravarlin ' a sovereign ruler ’ and cakravarta ' whirling motion,' cf. cakrdvarto bhranw bhrantii 
bhramit ghiirnii ca gfiurnanc j Abhidhanaeintamani 1519. 'I'hc relationship may further also be 
observed from the fact that a pot prepared on a potter’s wheel is called cakracrtUi. cf. asuryam vd 
eta! pnlrtim yat kitlalakrlarh cakruvrilath. Maitr. Sum. 1.8.3.; also of. Knthaka Sniii. 6.3.; the same 
expression occurs with the negative prefix in the form acakravartd (fein.) in the Ap. Sr. S. rt.3.7 on 
which the commentator Kudradatta remarks, * vartanam vartaft / na cakrc i mrlnnarh t/tmydh sd 
!/ithoktd na cakrabhratnanena nirmitefy artbah j 

17. The pair referred to is that of the day and the night. The three hundred and sixty 
names are the names of the days in a year. 

18. Here the point of comparison is also the shaking of the wheel in motion. 

19. nd cakrdm also occurs in the Rv. 2.11.20, hut there the object of comparison is not the 

wheel, hut the sun. cf. avartayat xuryo nd cakrdm bhirutd valdm indro dngirasvan / “ As the sun 

his wheel, (so) lie (i.f. Indra) let (the wheel) roll on. Indra, accompanied by Aiigiras, broke open 
Vala.” Gei.iineu suggests the possibility of supplying ndmuceh si rah (Rv. 5.30.7) as the object of 
iwartayat, Say ana su plies vdjram, but also gives an alternative rendering where nd — not. I 
would take cakrdm itself as going with both Surya nnd Indra. For a reference to Indra letting 
the sun’s wheel roil on for Kutsa, cf. Rv. 5.29.10. 
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“ Oh friend (i.c. Agni) turn yourself towards your friend (Varuna) 
like the speedy wheel, (turn) towards us like the quick (horses) 
yoked to the chariot, Oh wonder-worker, like the quick (horses).” 

In the above translation dsuiii Is taken as anadj. to cakrdih* 0 and rathyd 
(nom. dual mas.) as * yoked horses’. Geldn'kr takes ikhi in the sense of 
’ horse ’ and rathyii (nom. pi. ncut,) as 4 the chariot-wheels.’ He trans¬ 
lates—“ Oh friend, turn, yourself towards the friend (Varuna), like the 
wheel towards the race-horse, like the chariot-wheels in quick journey for 
us. Oh Master, in quick journey i " But the placing of nd makes this 
construction improbable. 

((5) sn h a te ami krstayo visvd cakreva- 1 vdvrtuh / 

, / 

■•ultra malt 1 1 asi si'utdhfj Rv. 4.30.2. 

" All people together follow you like the wheels. You are at once 
famous as the great one.” 

(7) sm nan dm drtham caranlyamana cakrdm ivet navyasy a vavrtsva [ Rv. 3.61.3. 

“ Hastening towards the common goal, come here rolling, Oh New 
One (lit. Newer, refers to I’sas), like the (rolling) wheel.” 

(K) d hi variant!’ rdthyeva cakranyamavydm upa tisthanta rSyahl Rv. 
10.117.5. 

" l-'or, (the wealths) roll like the wheels of a chariot. The wealths go 
to different persons.” 

(0) tsd stay ah pdry urii vdremisy endro vavrtyad rdthyeva cakra j Rv. 10.89.2. 

11 This Stirya (goes) round the wide regions. May Indra roll him 
here wards like the wheels of a chariot.” 

In later literature also comparisons with a wheel with the use of the verb 
\/vart are. often met with. They are especially to be found in the didactic verses 
like. 

lakravat parivarlanie hy arihaJ ca vyai-andni caj' li 

iti krtvd pratikpami bhartfndvi udayarh punafi jj Mbh. 4. 007. 23 

.«(khasydnantaram duhkham duhkhasydnaniaram trukham j 
svkhaduhkhc manusyanum cakravat parivariatah // Ind. Spriiche 3284. 51 

20. In that ou.se, however, the us^ of cakrit would be in tiie masculine. 

21. For the use of cakrtgcva with \/tart, ef. Rv. 1.185.1 ; also cf. Rv. 5,30.8. 

22. This is according to the Calcutta edn. The critical cdn. reads instead —anttyd kila 
mattifumUn arthasiddhir jayajayau -4.19.3 ; also cf. Mbh, 18.2860 (Cal. edn.). 

23. Also cf. Ind. Spr. 3261. 

24. The same simile is implied in the. Meghaduta, 109 — nicair gucchaly apart ca daiu cakra- 

new i hr inner, a / 
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Thu word cakra by itself, without involving any explicit comparison as in the 
above instances, is also often used with \/ varl since the earliest times— 

part-care, cakre parirdrlamarte Uisminn a tasthur bhuvanani viiva j Rv. 1.164.13.“ 

“ On the wheel (of the year) with Jive spokes ( i.e . the five seasons) and which 
moves round and round have stood all the beings.” 


ekucakram vartata ekauemi sahasnlkyaram pra pur6 ni pasca j Av. 10.8.7. 28 

“ (It), having one wheel, one rim. and a thousand syllables, rolls forward 

first, down afterwards.” 

dpa jdnyani blwyith irudama cakra dvrtsata j Maitr. Sam. 1. 2 . 6 . 02 . 

” Remove the fear relating to the people ; may the wheels (of the enemies) 

not turn (towards ns).” 

The same Mantra appears in the Taitt. Hr. 3.7.7.14 27 slightly differently— 
apa junyam bhayurh nuda j apa cakra ni variaya / on which Sfiyana comments - 
” he uUaraluivirdkftna cakrdni parabaklny apavartaya Hal losfhavad apagumaya /; ” 
and in the Sankh. Sr. S. .7.13.3 (also Kausl. JBr. 6.14) the following Mantra is en¬ 
joined for repetition by the Hotr priest while the Soma-carts are being moved 
forward —apeiti janyam bhayarn any a j any aril ca vrtrahan / ' apacakrd avrtsaia 
" Hence (drive forth) the danger which comes from foreign (people) and from others 
than men. O slayer of Vrtra. The wheels (of the foes) have wended away.” 
((.'Aland s Tr.), 

It is not necessary to give here many citations from the later literature illus¬ 
trating this use. It would be sulHeient to note the following few ones—- 

Having described the wheel of sacrifice. Krsrm remarks in the Gita 3.10. 
evam pruvariilam eakrarh nanuvartayatiha yah j 
tighayu) indriydrama mogham partita sajivati jj 1& 

Similar expressions recur when it comes to the description of the wheel of law. 
Thus while describing the condition of the Kuru kingdom under the rule of Bliisma 
it is said in the Mahabharata (1.162.12),*® 

a.5. vise Av. -J.J.t.ir. For other references from the Rv. el. 1.1B4.11.14; 4.28.2; 7.58.2; 
1U.27.1D ; the same idea is expressed slightly differently in Hsmacandra’s A bh i d hatiaein tama ni— 
avasttrpinydh sort ara uisurphfydx la evti vipariiah j evam dv&daiabhir arai-r vivartate kdlacukram 
idam /; ; in the Mbh. 4.47.2—euain kdUtvibhdgtna kdlacakram pravariatc /; also cf. Mbh. 1,1.38. 
Uamayana (0. Gouuesjo’s edn.) 6,73.83. The simile is made quite explicit in the Susruta (Calcutta 
edn.) I. p. IS), lines 20-21 — sn exa nimcsddlyugiiparyantali kdlni cakraval parivnrUimdrmh 
kCilacukram nct/ttlu tty eke 

2(1. Also cf. Av. 11.0.22. 

27. Also Ap. Sr. S. 11.7.2 ; Asval. Sr. S. 4.4.2 ; Maruiva Sr. S. 2.2.2.17. 

28. The snmc idea is expressed in the Yajdavalkynsinrti 3.123 (Annndnsrmna edn.)-- 
taxmdd annul pun (tr yajbah punar annum punah kratuh j 

evttut etnd unddyaHtam eakram saihparivariate Ij 

29. Also cf. the following where cakraiii occurs with \/ vart--- Mbh. 1.69,4.7 (critical edn.) ; 
12.13301, 13.4262 (both Cal. edn.) : BhSgavatft Parana 9.20.32. 
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sa desah parardstrdni pratigrhydbhivardhitah / 
bkismena vihitam rdstre dharmacakram avartata jj 

When the samsara is thought of as a continuously moving wheel, it is said in 
the Mahabharata 11.162. (Cal. win.)--- 

evarii samsaracakrasya parivrltam vidur budhdhj 

In one of the aphorisms, the relationship between the master and the servants 
is described in the terms of the spokes of a wheel and its navel—and even with 
regard to this wheel the use of \'vart is not missed— 

araih sandhdryate ndbhir nabhau cdrah pratis^hitah j 

svdmisevakayor evamvrtti cakraih pravartate // Ind.Spr. 212, Subhasita- 
ratnabharnjagara 3.87, Pancatantra 1.89. 

The combination of cakru and \^vart seems to have been regarded so fixed that 
occasionally the same verb is also used with the associates of the wheel like pavi, 
and as the wheel forms a part of the chariot, it is not uncommon to find Vvart used 
with ratha itself. 

visvdh pinvathah svasarasya dhend dnu vain ekah pavir a vavarta / Rv. 5.62.2. 30 
“ You (Mitra and Varuna) swell all the cows of the stall (?). Following you 
rolls hcreward the one rim (i.e. the wheel — the sun or the year).” 

anasvo jdld anabhl&ur ukthyd rat has iricakrdh pdri vartale rdjah / Rv, 4.86.1, 31 
" The chariot, that has appeared without a horse, which is without a rein, 
which is praiseworthy, goes round the regions with three wheels.” 

sukho ratha iva vartatdm kriya krlyukrtam punah j Ay. 5,14.5, 

" May the witchcraft go back to its maker, like an easy (moving) chariot.” 

tad yathaikapdi puruso yann ekatascakro va ratho vartamano bhresam nyeti ./ 

tad yathobhayatahpdt puruso yann ubhayatascakro va ratho vartamano na risyati 
. j Ait. Ur. 5.5.8. 82 

” Just as a man with one foot while walking, or a chariot with a wheel on one 

side while moving, fails. Just as a man with two feet while walking, or a 

chariot with wheels on both the sides while moving, does not come to harm....” 

All the instances cited above show a constant use of cakrdm with V vart 
since the ear list times, and also its use as upamana. Hence' it would not be going 
away from the established usage when it is suggested, that in verse 12, the Samhita 

at). Also of. Rv. 10.27.6, (10.156.3 panim for pavhn ? ) ; 5.31.5. 

31 . Also cf. Rv. 5.55.1. It may further be noted that siwrt (and occasionally trivrt) is one 
of the common epithets of a chariot in the Rgveda. ef. 1.34.0, 12; 47.2,7 ; 111.1 ; 118.2,3; 183.2,3 ; 
2.40.3; 3.58.3; 4.33.8; 30.2; 44.5; 8.85.8; 10.39.1; 70.3; 85.20; 107.11. 

32. Similar statement is found in the Chand. Up. 4.16 as well, where the relation between 

cakrti and V vnri made explicit —sa yalhaikapdd v raj an ratho vaikena cakrena vartamano 
Ttfijati . / set yathobhnyapdd vmjan ratho vobhubhydm cakrdby&mvartamdnah pratitisthati ./ 
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text should lie interpreted as cakrdm nd dsru variayat. As already shown above 
the samt; interpretation is made more than probable by the parallel use of y/krand 
with cakra in the Satapatha Brahmans. 

It is. however, not diiftcult to understand why we find the wrong analysis of 
the Sarhhita text just in these two verses when comparisons with a wheel were not 
uncommon in the Hgveda. For, from among the nine cases cited above, where cakra 
is used as an object of comparison, the last four cases show the use of iva instead of 
nd, and hence in these cases the possibility of any misunderstanding is altogether 
excluded. In the 5th instance, nd precedes cakr&m (asum nd cakrdm), and so here 
also no mistake was likely. In the first four instances where cakrdm nd occurs, it 
occurs together with vrtt&m or varli. This fact, as well as the context, make it 
impossible that in these cases cakrdm nd could ever be mistaken for cakrdn nd. In 
our present case, however, vrltdm is omitted after nd ; and secondly, the context is 
that of a weeping child. That is the real ground for the mistake. The use of 
krandat in verse 13 has misled Oldenberg to observe {Noten 11.809)—“ Mirscheint 
13* unverkemibar auf Anschluss an brand- zu deuten : redupiiziertes Wzlnom. des 
Typus Wh. § 1 14-7 C The way in which Oijje.vuekg has thought in the 20th 
century seems to hold a pointer to the way in which the author of the Padapathu, 
at least some centuries before Christ, must have thought about out verses. He 
too seemingly felt that in the given context cakrdn should be some form derived 
from y/krand and hence he analysed cakrannd of the Samhitu into cakrdn nd, 
which really should have been cakrdm nd. 

S3. Gf.j.oner iik liis Ved. Stud. 1.279 draws, and rightly, a different conclusion—.*• Ableitung 
von kr and verbietet die uachste Strophe." His view regarding the meaning of cakrdn as expressed 
there is, however, unacceptable. 
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VEDIC AKITKHALA : PALI AKKULA 


By 

Dr. M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College 
Research Institute, Poona. 

The vocable akhkhala is taken from the expression akbkhatl - 
hftya which is known to occur only once in the Sanskrit literature. 
It is found in the third verse of the famous frog-hymn of the 
Rgveda (VII. 103). It runs as— 

ydd ini end uSati abhydvarfit tnyavatah 

pravj-yy agatayam j 

akhkltafokj-tya pitdram nd putri cmyo any am 

ii pa vadantam eti / / 

G e 1 d n e r translates—“Sobald es ouf die Gierigen, Durstigen 
bei Eintritt der Regenzeit geregnet hat, kommt unter Iautem 
Quakert einer auf den 2muf des anderen zu wie der Sohn arum 
Vater.” 

Sayana explains the expression as akhkhala iti SabdCinukara- 
nam / akhkhalaSahdam krtvaj The dictionary meaning is the same— 
‘den Freuderuf akhkhala ausstossen’ (Boehtling k-R o t h, 
also Grassmann), ‘uttering the exclamation akhkhala' 
(M o n i e r-W i 1 1 i a m s), It is thus clear that the expression 
is an onomatopoetic one referring to the sound of joy made by 
the frogs. It seems, however, possible to throw some more light 
on the meaning of the word by suggesting the sound intended 
to be conveyed by akhkhala. 

In the frog-hymn two kinds of frogs—from the point of view 
of the sounds uttered by them and their colour—are referred to. 
They arc gimayu ‘uttering sounds similar to that of a cow* and 
ajdmdyu ‘uttering sounds similar to that of a goat,’ or prsni ‘the 
speckled one’ and hdrita ‘the green one' (cf. verses 6, 10, also 4). 
It would, therefore, be interesting to see if the sound referred to 
by akhkhala can be more closely determined in ths light of these 
descriptions. 

In the Udana 1 I. 7 (p. 5) we come across the expression 
akkulapakkida (or a derivative from it akkulapakkulika). In this 
account we are told that a certain Yak$n, Ajakalapaka by name, 
wanted to terrify the Buddha who was sitting in his cetiya. He 

1. Ed. by Paul Stointhal, London, 1385, 
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therefore made a sound akkulapakkula thrice. 1 On this peculiar 
expression R. M orri s a remarks, “Akkuio pakkulo are 
merely instances of an interjectional use of the words (akula 
vy akula,) something like the employment of "death and des¬ 
truction”, "fire and fury”, to convey the notion of something 
fearful, in lien of imitative words.” The PTS Dictionary also 
equates akkula with akula and gives the meaning ‘confused, per¬ 
plexed, agitated, frightened,’ The same dictionary derives pakknla 
or pdkula from pa (i.e, pra) + akula ‘in great confusion,’ But the 
correct meaning of the word lias been already given in the 
commentary as an onomatopoetic sound uttered by the Yak?a to 
terrify the Buddha. Cf. tayo vare “akkuiopakkulo’’ ti Miimsdpotulca- 
mataya evarupam saddam aka si. Anukaranasaddo hi ayad r. s This has 
been accepted in V. Trenckner’s A Critical Pali Ditionary - 
Vol. I, which says, "probably a shout to one in order to terrify.” 
It seems that in the compound expression akkulapakkula (or 
-bakkula), the latter half is just an extension of the base akkula in 
reduplication. Though the base has been rightly explained by the 
commentator as an onomatopoetic word, he has not guessed whose 
sound the Yaksa may have tried to imitate by an utterance 
like akkula. 

A solution to this problem is, I think, contained in the name 
of the Yaksa, viz. Ajakalapaka. The commentary referred to 
above contains (p. 6+) two explanations of this name, both of 
which seem to be fanciful. According to the explanation of the 
commentator the Yaksa was so called because he liked the goats 
brought to him for offering bound in a bundle {aju-kalapaka) . Cf. 
so hira y-Mtho aje halapstt>& bandin'nena aja-koffftast/na taddhim l (dim 
paticlihati no atindlhd. .According to the other explanation offered 
by some others the Yaksa was so called because he compelled the 
people who brought him offerings utter cries like a goat ( ajak la- 
paka). Cf. keci pana “ajake viya satte laprfl'' ti Ajaka-lapako H. 
Tassa kira sattd bedim upunetvd yadit aja-saddam haled balim upa- 
haranti tadd so tussati. Tasmd Ajaka-ldpaho ti vuccati ti. 

But on the basis of the story itself the correct explanation 
appears to be that the Yaksa was given the name Ajaka-lapaka 4 
because he himself used to produce sounds similar to those of a 
goat in order to frighten the people. The second explanation 
referred to above has missed the point because in it Id paka has been 
unnecessarily treated as derived from the causal base. But the 

1. atha kho Ajakallptiko yakkha bhaymalo bhayam... uppidUuhamo (sic.) 
...bhagavato avid-tire tikkhotturn ukkulopakkulo ti akkulapakkulika •<. nk.'tei. 

2. JPTS 1886 pp. 04-65. 

3. Paramaithadipani Udinaai thakattl.i of Dhammap.iacftiiya, Ed. by 
F.L. Woodward, London. 19CG p. 00. 

4. Anotlier Yak-a baa tiio niuna Ajak ilalta in ono Bharhut inscription 
(Luders liBt No. 795). But thia has a different explanation. 
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vrddid of the penultimate a of the root has been taught by PSnim 
in the formation of the agent nouns with the suffix -aka (cf. 3. 1. 33 
and 7. 2. 116). It will thus be clear that Ajakalapaka means ‘one 
who utters sounds like a gont’ and that the sound akkula attributed 
to the Yak?a in order to frighten the Buddha is an attempt on the 
part of the author to figure out the imitation of the bleating of 
the gout. 1 

If this Pali akkula ‘bleating of a goat’ is connected with 
Vedic akhkhala, then the latter may also be regarded to represent 
the cry of that frog, 4 which is supposed to utter cries similar to 
those of a goat (ajdmayu). The loss of aspiration 'in akltula is 
witnessed in many other instances in Pali (Geiger 62, 
rk>a>ikka, etc,)- Moreover it may also be noted that for akkula 
a variant akkhuld* with aspiration has been recorded. As regards 
the difference in the vowel in the second syllable (a: «), 4 it is 
likely that the change occurred as akkula and was confused with 
akula. Above all it must be remembered that such minor changes 
are very Ukely in onomatopoetic expressions. 

The return to the frog-hymn once again. Glmayu and 
ajdntayu varieties of the frog on the one hand and prsnl and harita 
varieties on the other are referred to in verses 6 and 10 and in 
both cases exactly in the same order. This suggests that the 
speckled variety produced a sound similar to that of a cow and 
the green one produced a sound similar to that of a goat. From 
the meaning of ahhkluda suggested above, this seems to be confirm¬ 
ed by verses 3 and 4. In verse 3 we are told that when the 
rain-water falls, the one frog approaches the other producing the 
sound akhakhla. If, as suggested above, the frog producing this 
sound is a jam iyu, then it would mean that in verse 3 we read 

6 In a stanza which occurs in the Subh'Hitaratnabhiittddg-iTa (Nirnaya- 
8;<gnra odn. 1932, p. 207, verso 18) the goat’s cries arc represented as bobokuran 
prukurvan. 

7. In the Pa/,caut,«fa Br.'thmana 12.4.16, the crying of a frog is referred 
to as r~ti karoii. Otherwise in tho Voda, the vorb use i is vad with or without 
a prefix like a, pra. U’i. Cf. /,’V. 7.103.1, 3 etc., 10.166 6 ; AV. 4.15.12,14). In 
Vagbbaa'a commentary to his KdvytnaSusana (ch. 2, p. 24, Kavyu.m l i 43) 
where certain sounds of onimais and objects arc mentioned, it is said ravo 
manduke^u. In modern Indian languages also there are different expressions 
referring to tho ei ios of a frog : As. fortorowa, Bg, yeitganjtnqor, Sindi-Urdu 
tartar (DaUhani form as given in J. Shakespeare’s Hindustani—English 
Dictionary is lurtMurmt, Pjb. te.ii tem or iro'ii frtrii Mar. Guj, dar L m (faniv, Kan. 
vatavata, Tam. vrdt vr.'it , Tel. bekabeka. 

g. akkhulo bhakkhvlo is noted in JPTS- 1866, p. S9 ('explained as 
(tkkhelum khcpeiulit vintsetu,* ulati pavaUat'-H nkkuls, bliakkhituih ulatiti bhak - 

lch"lo . j. Tho variants noted in tho text of the Udina are fp. 5. f. n. 1) 

akkulohakkulO' akkttlavakkulika it. Tho G.lthl 7 referring to this incidont has 
(jtikkulu'if. In tho PF3 Dictionary wo are asked to read p.Icula both for pakkula 
and bakkvlu. 

0. Tho text as given by R. M o r r i 3 (JPTS 1888, p. 94) shows the 
reading with a in pakkaio \Iine 3; ; but he remarks that we should read pakkulo 
pine 9). 
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about ajaviayu approaching the gimayu, or presumably the gre en 
one approaching the speckled one with a sound of joy. The 
following verse (4) tells us that now, of the two, the one supports 
the other in the utterance of cries, and from the context it would 
seem that now it is the turn of the speckled one to support the 
green one with its utterance of joy. This is happily confirmed 
by the second half of the verse which expressly tells us— 

l, matiduko yad abhlvftfah kanifkan prSnih 

samprnkte haritena vacamj" .“wenn der Frosch im Regen 

bin und her hUpft, und der Gefieckte seine Stimme mit dem 
Gr Unen vereinigt.” (G e 1 d u e r). 
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YATUMAVANT 


By 

M. A. Mehendale, Poona 


The word ydtuma'vant is attested only in the Rgveda where it occurs 
four times <1.36.20, 7.1.5, 7.104.23, and 8.60.20). According to the dictionaries 
ydtuma'vant is identical in meaning with yatumant 1 practising witchcraft 
or sorcery *. 

Th. Benfey 1 (Orient und Occident 1, 1862, p. 387 note 328) rejects 
Sayana's explanation of this form and proposes to take mdvant as an 
‘ organischere Form ' of mdvan, the latter coming from the verb V man and 
the suffix -van. Grassmann Worterbuch, under stavdt) regards -mavat 
as a double secondary suffix arising out of -mdn-vant with the loss of n 
and the consequent lengthening of the preceding vowel a (cf. Wackernagel 
I § 42). H. H. Bender (The Suffixes mant and vant in Sanskrit and Avestan, 
Baltimore, 1910) considers (p. 59) the formation of the word unclear, but 
looks upon the suggestion of Grassmann as plausible, if not convincing. 
Later on p. 81, f. n. 2 he seems to accept Grassmann’s suggestion. Louis 
H. Gray (Anzeiger fur Indo-germanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde 
30, p. 9, 1912) also considers the derivation of ydtuma'vant < * ydtu-man- 
vant as correct. Wackernagel-Debrunner seem to give two different ex¬ 
planations of this form. In Alt. Gr. II, 2 § 620 they say that ydtu-md'vant 
is only a Vedic variant for ydtu-mdnt used to obtain a metrically agreeable 
end of a pada. But in § 713 bSthey cite it under “Stammerweiterungen” 
and appear to regard yatu-md- as an extended base to which is added the 
suffix -vant. Since they do not give any explanation of the extended base, 
it is not clear whether they approve of Grassmann’s suggestion or reject 
it and have some other explanation in mind (see below). 

Sayana appears to offer three different explanations of the form. 
While commenting on RV 1.36.20, where the word occurs for the first time, 
he takes only -vant as the possessive suffix, and explains the stem yatuma- 
as coming from ydtu -f- \Jmd 2 meaning * activities of demons * (yatavo 


1. I am greatly indebted to Prof. W. Wiist for sending to me Benfey’s opinion 
on this expression as well as for giving me the reference to Gray’s opinion re¬ 
ferred to below. 

2. I do not understand how Bender (p. 59) says that “Sayana derives yatu- 
md'vant from yatti-ama and the secondary suffix vant." 
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yatanah / tan mimate nirmimate iti rdksasavydpdrdh yatumdh } tad esam 
astiti matup /) s . Later while commenting on RV 7.1.5 Sayana offers two 
other explanations of the same form. In the first instance he takes ydtu- 
md'vdn as nom. sg. of a base ending in -van (cf. above Benfey’s suggestion) 
like ya'va from yd'van which occurs in the same line of this verse. 4 Sayana 
adds that in that case the absence of the loss of final -n may be looked upon 
as a Vedic peculiarity (nalopabhavas chdndasah ). How in this case 
Sayana interprets yaUimdvdn as himsayah nirgatah is not clear to me. 0 
In the alternative explanation given here, he seems to take yatuma- as 
coming from ydtu-mat to which the possessive -vant is added as an exple¬ 
tive. Cf. yad va himsdyuktah/ paro vatir matvarthiyah purakak. If this 
interpretation of Sayana’s commentary is correct then he was the first to 
have considered the possibility of explaining yatuma'vant as coming from 
a double suffix yatu-mat-vant (cf. above Grassmann’s suggestion). 

In this paper it is proposed to offer for consideration two explanations 
of the form. In the first instance we may accept Wackernagel-Debrunneh’s 
suggestion to regard ydtu-ma as an extended base and explain it as the 
noun ydtu'- with the secondary derivative -ma meaning ‘consisting of 
magic, having the character of magic' (cf. Alt. Gr. II, 2 § 598a where we 
have instances like druma-, -rgma etc.). Or yatuma- may be regarded as 
an abridged form of ydtumaya -, 6 To this yatuma- is added the possessive 
-vant ‘ one working with something magical or something consisting of 
witchcraft’. 

But a better explanation of the form is perhaps to be found in verses 
23 and 24 of RV 7.104. The first two quarters of verse 23 read as— 

md' no rakso abhi nad ydtumd'vatam 

apocchatu mithund' yd' kimidi'nd / 

Geldner construes ydtumd'vatam and raksah together and translates: 
“Nicht soli der Zauberer boser Geist uns beikommen, (die Morgenrote) 


3 . While commenting on RV 7,104.23 Sayaria simply renders ydtumd’vatam 
by ydtanavatdm rdlc^asdnam and on 3.00.20 be says ydtur ydtand yield tadvatdm 
yatudhandnam. 

4. na yam ya'va. tarati yatumd'van. 

5. Is nirpatah a mistake for nirmata (maker, creator)? cf. Sayana’s rendering 
of the text word ya'va as abhiganta. In that case ma'van, like ya’van, can be 
explained as ^ md + primary suffix -van. While commenting on RV 1.36.20 Sayana 
has already added the prefix nir- before \ md (tan mimate nirmimate). 

6. It may be pointed out that Wackernagel-Debbunner (II, 2 § 598a) con¬ 
sider it likely that chandoma- is an abridged form of c handomaya. 
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soil das Kimidinpaar wegleuchten”. But I think Sayana is justified in 
separating rtiksaty from ydtumd'vatdm and construing the latter with 
mithuna'. The justification for this construction is to be found in the fact 
that rdksas (neuter) 7 is fairly qften used in the sense of rak?as (mas.) 
(Grassmann’s second meaning Beschadigung, personlich gefasst ’) and 
mentioned independently in this hymn (cf. verses 1, 4, 13, 22). Moreover 
in verse 25 it is distinguished from those who work with yatu' cf. raksobhyo 
vadham asyatam asaniih ydtumadbhyah. Geldner ; “Schleudert die 
Waffe nach den bdsen Geistern, den Schleuderstein nach den Zauberern !” 
It seems, therefore, proper to take raksah in the sense of ‘ demon * and 
separate it from ydtumd'vatdm in verse 23. 

Further if is very likely that Sayana was led to his construction of 
separating ydtumd'vatdm from raksah and taking it with mithunct by 
what follows in the immediately following verse (24). The first two 
quarters of this verse read as— i'ndra jahi pu'mdmsam yatudhd'nam utd 
stri'yam mdydya sd'saddnam /Geldner : “Indra, erschlag den mannlichen 
Zauberer und seine Frau, die auf ihr Blendwerk pocht!” This line thus 
refers to a man associated with yatu' and his wife associated with may a'. 
And if this is the sort of couple that is referred to in the preceding verse 
then ydtumd’vant can be justifiably construed with mithuna' in verse 23. 
In that case ydtumd'vant may be looked upon as an abridged form of 
ydtumayd’vant meaning ‘ those engaged in magic and deception \ How¬ 
ever, it must be remembered that this division of the use of yatu' and 
mayd' is by no means rigid, for we also find men working with mdyd' and 
women with yatu'. Similarly it is not necessary that ydtumd'vant should 
always refer to couples. It may as well refer to a single person practising 
magic and deception as for instance in ydtumd'van (nora. sg.) in RV 7,1.5. 

The expression ydtumd'vant has been compared with Vedic sHamdvant 
‘stromreieh, wasserreieh’ deriving it from sira' ‘stream, water’ cf. 
Grassmann, Worterbuch s. v.) and Avestan gaomavant ‘mit Milch 
versehen, Milch enthaltend ’. In both these cases -mavant is supposed to 
arise from the double suffix -man-vant (cf. Bender p. 81, f. n. 2 and Gray, 
Anzeiger 30, pp. 8-9). But the similarity in these forms may be apparent 
and the explanation for the one need not be applicable to the other. Thus 
about silamdvant Wackernagel-Debrunner do not seem to agree with 


7. In fact according to Grassmann’s Worterbuch rdksas (neut.) is used in 
the sense‘Beschadigung’only in two instances, whereas in the majority of cases 
it is used as identical with raksas (mas-). Of these two instances of Grassmann, 
one is 7-104-23 discussed above; the other is 8-60-20 where both meanings are 
likely-harm (neut.) or demon (mas.). Cf. ma' no rdk$a d’ veixd aghr-nlvaso md’ 
ydtu’r y&tuma'vat&jh / 
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Gpassmann’s explanation referred to above. They deal with it separate¬ 
ly (§ 705 a «) from ydtuma'vant considering (with a question mark) 
stlomd as the name of a shrub, cf. RV. 10.75.8 ( si'ndhuh) u’rndvatl . . . sila- 
mavati “dei an Wolie und Silamastauden 8 9 (?) reiche Strom.” As regards 
gaomavant it has been already suggested that its formation was influenced 
by haomavant with which it is found in a majority of cases (cf. Bartholo- 
mae, Altir. Wbrterbuch s. v.). u 

Thus there seem to be three possible ways of explaining ydtuma'vant : 

(1) Stem yatu- + - mdvant < double suffix — man-vant. This expla¬ 
nation does not offer any ground for the use of the double suffix ; 

(2) Stem yatuma- (from yatu + secondary derivative -mo, or as an 
abridged form of ydtumaya) -f -vant. This explanation does not 
offer any special purpose for the stem extension; 

(3) ydtuma'vant an abridged form of yatumayd'vant. Although this 
explanation suffers from the supposition of an abridgement, it is 
suggested by the context and gives satisfactory meaning as 
shown above. 


8 . Also Geldner : 'reieh an SHamSkraut’. 

9. The expression antarvi’vant 1 geraumig ' is also cited by WACXSRJtAOfip* 
Debrunner (II, 2 g 713 b) in this connection. But in § 701 a (small type on 
p. 869) they declare antarva'- as not clear. Oedenberg (Noten), while commenting 
on R.V 1.40-7, expresses his disagreement with PIschel (Ved. Stud. 2.214) as re¬ 
gards the meaning of antarvd'vant. About its formation he observes "Stammbild- 
ung wie bei ydtumd'vant,’' but does not make his point more clear. For the 
time being I am inclined to explain the expression as antarva -f vdnt (in which 
antarva is formed with the secondary derivative -va meaning *having interior, 
wide space’. 


[Reprinted from the Bulletin Ot the D< Madhu-Vidya/20 Hut* S. K. De Felicitation Volume.I 
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SATYAM EVA JAYATE NANRTAM 

M. A.Mehendale 
Deccan College, Poona 


The above passage is quite well known. 
It occurs in the Mundaka Upanisad (3.1.6) 
of the Atharva Veda, and the first part of it 
has now been inscribed as the motto of the 
Indian nation. The passage has been 
mostly taken to mean ‘‘Truth alone 
conquers, not falsehood.” 1 

In the above interpretation satyam and 
anrtam are taken to be the subjects, but this 
does not seem to be correct. Both satyam 
and anrtam have to be regarded as the 
objects, and a rsi is to be understood as the 
subject. Taken this way, the sentence 
would mean “ A sage obtains only the Real 
(i.e., the Brahman ), not the unreal.” This 
construction was already seen by Deussen 2 
who translates “Wahrheit ersiegt er (i.e. 
the ativadin cf. Ch5nd. 7.16), nicht 
Unwahrheit.” 

This interpretation will be found to be 
in harmony with the spirit of the Upanisads 
in general and that of the Mundaka in 
particular. According to these 


1 So. for example, Hume, The Thirteen Principal 
Upanishads. Max Muller {SBE 15),“The true 
prevails.not the untrue.” Radhakrishnan, The 
Principal Upanisads, “Truth alone conquers, not 
untruth." Hillebrandt, Aus Brahmanas und 
Upanisaden . ‘ ‘ Die Wahrheit allei n siegt, nicht 
dasUnrecht.” 

! Sechzig Upanishadsdes Veda (1 st edition ,1987). 
The same interpretation is also intended by J. 
Hertel .see below pp. 407. 


philosophical texts the highest goal of a 
sage is to obtain unity with brahman which 
is the ultimate Reality or satyasya satyam. 
Whatever is lower than this satya is anrxa 
or unreal, and a sage Joes not seek after 
that. About the real and unreal forms of 
brahman we read in the Maitri 6.3: dve 
vava brahmano rape murtam cdmurtam 
ca l at ha yan murtam tad asatyam yad 
amurtam tat satyam / tad brahma taj 
jyotih . 3 

It will be useful to cite here in full the 
stanza from the Mundaka (3.1.6) in order 
to be able to understand the context and 
appreciate the correctness of the above 
interpretation. 

satyam eva jayate ndnrtam, satyena 
pant ha vitato devayanah / 

yenakramanty rsayo hy dpiakama, 
yatra tal satyasya paramam nidhanam// 
Here in the last three quarters of the 
stanza we are told that the heavenly path 
by which the sages go is laid out by the 
Real, and the place where the sages reach 
is the highest abode of the Real. Therefore, 
when the subject matter is the path taken 
by the sages to reach the abode of the Real, 
it would be improper to give a worldly 
meaning like ‘truth alone conquers’ to 

1 Also cf. Br. 2.3.1 dve vdva brahmano rape 
murtam caivdmiirtam ca, martyaih cdtnrtam ca, 
sthitam ca yac ca.sac ca tyac ca . 
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satyam eva jayate. In the context it can 
only mean “A sage obtains only the Real” 
because the place where he reaches is the 
abode of the Real. 4 He does not obtain the 
unreal or lesser worlds because there are 
other paths which lead to them which the 
sage does not take. With the expression 
satyam eva jayate which means ‘ A sage 
obtains only the Real (i.e., brahman),' we 
may well compare Mundaka 3.2.9 yo 
ha vai tat paramam brahma veda) 
brahmaiva bhavaii. 

The word satyam is often used in the 
Upanisads to designate brahman as the 
ultimate Reality. In the Chandogya, 
Uddalaka Aruni taught &vetaketu the 
doctrine of the essential oneness of the 
individual and the universal soul. There 
this highest principle is declared to be 
satyam : sa ya eso’nimd, aitadatmyam 
idam sarvam , tat satyam, sa atma, tat tvam 
asi Svetaketo, 6.8.16. Before Svetaketu 
was initiated in this doctrine he was asked 
one question by Aruni. While elaborating 
this question Aruni uses satyam in the 
sense of basic Rality : ekena mrtpindena 
sarvam mrnmayam vijndtam sydt 
vdcarambhanam vikdri namadheyam 

mrttikd ity eva satyam. I . loham ity eva 

satyam, etc., 6.1. In this Upanisad satyam 
is expressly said to be the name of 
brahman: tasya ha va elasya brahmano 


4 We may also compare tasyaisa atmd viiate 
brahmadhdma Mund.3,2,4; tan .... brahma lokan 
gamayati.... tesdth napunaravrttih , B r. 6.2.15; sa 
enan brahma gamayati esa devayanahpanthditi , 
Cha.5.!0:also4.15. 


nama satyam iti, (8.3). 5 In the Mundaka 
itself, where the passage under discussion 
occurs, the nature of the brahmavidya is 
said to be that by which one knows the 
imperishable Pur us a as satya : 
yendksaram pur us am veda satyam 
provaca tdm laltvato brahmavidyam. 
1.2.13. 6 In a few places we find it further 
stated that this ultimate Reality is covered 
by a gold vessel (in the form of the sun): 
hiranmayena pdtrena satyasyapihitam 
mukham i tat tvam Pusann apavrnu 
satyadharmaya dr stayed 15a. 15; Br. 5.15. 

In the usual interpretation oistyam eva 
jayate, satyam is taken as the subject. But 
before we do so it would be well to 
remember that since satyam is an attribute 
of brahman it is never employed as subject 
in the Upanisads. In one passage of the 
Brhadaranyaka (5.5.1) it may appear at 
first sight that satyam is used as a subject. 
But a closer examination will show that 
that is not the case. We read there as 
follows in an account of creation ; dpa 
evedam agra dsuh / td apah satyam 
asrjanta / satyam brahma brahma 
prajapatim prajapatir devan. It may 
appear that here saty-am is said to create 
brahman. That is, however, not true. In the 
preceding section (Br. 5.4) both satyam 
and brahman are identified and described 
as first-born ; sa yo haitam mahadyaksarh 
prathamajam veda satym brahmeti ... 


5 A Iso. cf.,atha namadheyam satyasya satyam iti, 

Bf-2-3.6,also2.1.20. 

6 Also cf., tadetad aksararii brahma ... tad etat 

satyarh, tadamrlam ....,Mund. 2.2.2. 
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satyam hy eva brahma. It will, therefore, 
be clear that in the above creation account 
satya and brahma can both be first-born if 
the two words are understood to be in 
apposition. We have, therefore, to 
translate the passage as: “In the beginning 
this world was just Water. That Water 
emitted the Real-Brahma (being) the Real, 
Brahma, Prajapati, Prajapati, the gods” 
(Hume). 

It is not intended to suggest here that in 
the Upanisads satyam is employed only in 
the sense of the ultimate Reality, i.e., 
brahman . It is true that it is also used in the 
sense ‘truth, true speech.’ Thus in the 
advice given by the teacher to his pupil we 
read : satyam vada ! ... satyan na 
pramadiiavyam, Taitt. 1.11. 1 In the 
Chand. 1.2.3 we find tasmat tayd 
( = vacd) ubhayam vadati satyam 
cdnrtam ca. 7 A sage has to lead a life of 
good conduct 8 and therefore we find 
satyam ‘true speech’ also included in the 
means of obtaining brahman (or dtman). 
Thus Mund. 3.1,5: satyena labhyas tapasa 
hy esa atma, samyagjhanena 
brahmacaryena nityam, Svet. 1.15 
satyenainam tapasa yo 'nupasyati . 9 
Occasionally we also get a mention of 
those means which do not lead to brahman 

’ Also,cf.,Chand.6.f6;Brhad.5.14.4. 

* yas !u vijndnavan bhavati samanaskah sada 
iuciht 

sa lu tai padarn apnoti yasrnad bhuyo na jayate!t 
K.atha.3.8. 

’ For other references giving means to obtain 
brahman, cf., tasmad vidyaya tapasa cintaya 
capalabhyate brahma, Maitri. 4.4. 


(or dtman). tesdm evaisa brahmaloko 
yesam tapo brahmacaryam yesu satyam 
pratisthitam l ...na yesu jihmam anrtam na 
maya celi , PraSna 1.15-16; nayamdtmd 
pravacanena labhyo na medhayd na 
bahuna frutena, Mund. 3.2.3. 10 But since 
in our verse the context is the goal reached 
by a Sage, satyam should be taken to mean 
brahman and not ‘true speech.’ 

The verb V ji is used both in the sense 
- ‘to win, to obtain’ as well as ‘to conquer, 
to be victorious’ since the earliest times. In 
the usual translation of satyam eva jayate, 
the latter meaning is thought of. But the 
former meaning ‘to obtain,’ which is 
intended in the suggested interpretation,is 
also to be found in the Upanisads. For 
instance, we often come across 
expressions like lokarh jayati, salokatdm 
jayati. In the Mundaka itself (3.1.10) we 
read tam lokam jayate tdm$ ca kamdn 
where the meaning obviously is ‘obtains.’ 

The above discussion will show that 
the interpretation of the passage under 
discussion, viz., *A sage obtains only the 
Real and not the unreal’ is in keeping with 
the Upanisadic usage of the words satyam 
and V ji. 

While commenting on this passage 
Sankaracarya observes: satyam eva 
saryavdn eva jayate jayati, ndnrtam 
ndnrtavadity arthah / na hi satyanrtayoh 
kevalayoh purusdnairitayor jay ah 
pardjayo vd sambhavati / prasiddham loke 
satyavadinanrtavddy abhibhiiyate na 
viparyayah l atah siddhamm satyasya 

10 AIso,cf.,Ka{ha2.23-24andMun<)-3.2.4. 
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balavatsadhanatvam. This will show that 
Sankara also found it difficult, although 
on different grounds, to take satyam by 
itself as subject. But since he accepts 
satyam = satyavadi purusah as subject 
and renders jayate ‘is victorious’his is the 
usual interpretation of the passage 
assuring worldly victory to the truthful 
man. In the opinion of Sankara this has 
been said in order to praise truthful 
behaviour as the most efficacious means. 
But it seems unnecessary to single out 
satyam, as ‘true speech,’ for special praise 
having included it with austerity, etc., in 
the preceding verse among the means to 
obtain atman. The Mundaka is specially 
intended for ascetics 11 who wish to attain 
the Imperishable {tad aksaram 
adhigamyate 1.1.5). It is not intended for 
ordinary people of the world who may be 
seeking unreal ends and who need such 
inducement to be persuaded to follow the 
truth. While the Imperishable is obtained 
by the higher knowledge {para vidya ) 
worldly victories and such other things 
would belong to the field of lower 
knowledge {apard vidya). The ascetics 


11 It appears that the doctrine propounded in the 
Mundaka was specially intended for those who 
shavedtheirheadsandwhowithcontrolledminds 
approached the teacher for instruction. Mundaka 
3.2.10; tesdm evaitam brahmavidyam vadeia 
iirovratam vidhivadyais tu ctrnam; alsoMund. 
1.2.13 : tasmai sa vidvan upasannaya samyak 
praSuntacittdya iamdnvilaya / yenaksaram 
purusam veda satyam provaca idrit tattvato 
brahmavidyam// C f. Hertel. Mundaka-Upanisad 
(Leipzig,! 924), p. 19. 


have already obtained their desires 
{aptakamah) and their desireless condition 
is also emphasized in the Mundaka 3.2.2 
: parydptakdmasya krtdtmanas tu ihaiva 
sarve praviliyanti kdmah. They live in 
forests and finally reach the immortal 
Purusa : tapahSraddhe ye hy upavasanty 
aranye Santa vidvamso bhaiksacaryam 
carantah / suryadvarena te virajdh 
prayanti yatrdmrtah sa puruso hy 
avayayatma, Munda. 1.2.11. If we keep in 
mind the background of the Mundaka Up. 
and the final attainment aimed at by the 
ascetics, it would be proper for us to 
interpret satyam eve jayate as “A sage 
wins only the Real.” 

It is possible to anticipate a few 
objections to the above interpretation. In 
the first instance it may be argued that we 
may expect an object for the verb V ji if it 
is used in active voice. If used medially, 
i.e.,reflexively ,no object is necessary. For 
example we find in the Ait. Br. 12.16, 
jayati used with an object, but jayate 
without it: tathaivaitad yajamano ... 
jayati svargam lokam, vy asmil lake 
jayate. “Similarly the sacrificer wins the 
heavenly world , he is victorious in this 
world.” Since in our passage jayate is used 
in the middle voice it would be proper not 
to anticipate an object and translate ‘truth 
alone is victorious.’ 

The objection can be answered in two 
way s, First we have to point out that the uses 
inthemiddle voice are notalways reflexive. 
In the Mundaka itself we find pasyate used 
twice in the active sense : yada paSyah 
pasyate rukmavarnam kartdram Uam 
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purusam brdhmayonim , 3.1.3: tat as tu tarn 
pafyate niskaiam dhydyamanah,3. 1.8. 
Even jayate is used unmistakably in the 
active sense in the Mumiaka : tam tarn 
lokam jayate tarns ca kdman, 3.1.10. So 
there should be no objection if in our 
passage jayate is taken in the active sense 
with satyam as object and rsi as the subject 
supplied. Secondly the reason for the use of 
jayate instead of jayati appears to be in the 
me tre of this Upanisad. From the analysis of 
the tristubh metre of the Mundaka done by 
Hertel 12 it become clear that if of the three 
parts of a quarter the first one has four 
sy 1 lab Ies and the middle one three, then the 
latter has never all three short syllables. 

Theyareeither_ ~,or~--. 

Therefore when in our instance the line 
opens with the first division of four 
syllables ( satyameva ), we cannot have the 
middle part with all short syllables. Hence 
we find the use of jayate (—. -) instead of 

jayati (__) 3 If then the use of jayate for 

jayati is metri causa, there should be no 
difficulty in understandingthemiddle form 
for the active form and take satyam as the 
object of jayati. Moreover, since this 
quarter is metrically defective, in the 
opinion ofHertel one syllable at the end has 
probably been lost. He suggests to read the 
quarter as satyam eva jayate, ndnrtam sah 
(pp. 59 and 44). If this is correct, obviously 
satyam has to be taken as object, and in that 
case our view will be supported. But we 


12 Mumjaka Upanisad,p.28. 
u This is also true of tain tarn loktith Jayate .Mund. 
3.1.10. 


need not rely only on this evidence since it 
involves emendation. 

A second objection could be that since 
in the first quarter of the verse jayate is 
used in the singular number, 14 the subject 
rsih to be supplied has also to be in the 
singular. But in the third quarter of this 
verse we find rsayah in the plural. 
Therefore it would not be proper to assume 
a subject in the singular number in the first 
quarter. But such differences in number 
are not altogether rare. In the Murtdaka 
itself we notice them in the following 
verses: 

sa vedaitat paramarii brahmadhdma 
yatra vijvarh nihiiam bhati iubhram/ 
upasate purausam ye akamas te 
fukram etad ativartanti dhirahll 3.2.1 
etair updyair yatate yas tu vidvdms 
tasyaisa atma visate brahmadhdma / 
samprapyainam rsayo jhdnatrptdh 
krtatmano vitaragah prasantdhll 3.2 A -5. 

Thirdly a point may be raised that in the 
Upanisads we do not come across 
elsewhere an expression like rsir brahma 
jayati.This, is true. But instead of jayati we 
find verbs like V labh-, V vind-, 'Jap-, 
V ai- used in expressions such as satyena 
labhyah ... atma (Mund 3.1.5); ndyam 
dtmdpravacanena labhyo (Mund. 3.2.3); 
tasmad vidyaya ... upalabhyate brahma 
(Maitri 4.4); brahmacaryena... atmdnam 
anuvindate (Chand. 8.5); tad ya evaitam 
brahmalokarh brahmacaryendnuvindan ti 

1 now withdraw my earlier suggestion of 
ragardi ngjayate as a possible plural form. Cf. Ind. 
Linguistics, 17.23. 
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(Chand. 8.4); brahmaprdptah (Katha 
6.18); sa tatpadam apnoti yasmad bhiiyo 
na jdyate (Katha 3.8); atra brahma 
samaSnute (Katha 6.14, Br. 4.4.7); amrtam 
a$nuie( Isa ! 1,14; PraSna3.ll). About the 
use of jayati itself we may cite the 
following passages. In the Chand. 2.10.5- 
6 while explaining the mystical 
significance of a sdman it is said that with 
the twenty-one syllables the knower 
obtains the sun and with the twenty- 
second he wins (Jayati ) what is beyond the 
sun, viz., the sorrowless heaven (i.e. the 
brahma world). 15 Cf. ekavirhiatya, adityam 
apnoti .. dvavithSena param adityajjayati 
tan nakarh tad viSokam. Thus here jayati 
is used for obtaining what is beyond the 
sun. Sometimes the sun itself is identified 
with the final goal and to describe the 
attainment of this the verb Jji is used. Cf. 
PraSna 1.10: athottarena tapasa 
brahmacaryena Sraddhaya vidyayd 
atmanam anvisya adityam abhijayante / 
elad vai prdnandm ayatanam etad amrtam 
abhayam etat parayanam etasmdn na 
punar dvartanta iti. Since in this statement 
coming from an Uoanisad of the Atharva 
Veda we have a mention of the means for 
seeking dtman which is followed by the 
expression adityam abhijayante, it would 
be instructive to readltere Mundaka3.1. 

11 Cf-.Mundaka 1.2.11 where theasceticsare said to 
reach the i mmortal Purufa through the gate of the 
sun (suryadvarena te virajdh praydnti 
yatrdmrtah.sa puruso by avayayatma) Aslo, cf., 
hirarunayena pdtrenasatyasydpihitam mukham, 
cited above .and sa lejasi saye sampannah! ...sa 
sdmabhir unnlyate brahmalokam .... PraSna 5.5. 


5-6 where we also find mentioned almost 
the same means like tapas, etc., for the 
obtaining of dtman which is immediately 
followed by satyam eva jayate. This 
comparison between adityam abhijayante 
and satyam jayate should not leave any 
doubt about the correctness of taking 
satyam as the object of jayate. 16 

One thing should be made clear in the 
end. It has not been assumed in the above 
discussion that satyam eva jayate cannot 
at all mean at any place ‘truth alone 
conquers.’If the sentence is used in some 
different context where this sense in 
intended it can certainly fulfill that 
purpose. What has been demonstrated 
above is the fact that this meaning is 
unsuitable in the context where it occurs 
in the Mundaka Upani$ad. There we are 
told about the means for ralizing the self 
and about the reaching the abode of the 
ultimate Reality by devayana. In this 
context the expression should be taken to 
mean ‘(The sage) wins only the Real, 
(and) not the unreal.’ 


16 It may also be pointed outthat in the Kau$l.Up. we 
find a dialogue between Brahma and the knower 
of brahman. At the end of this dialogue (l .7) we 
read sd yd brahmano jttir yd vyastis tarn jitim 
jayati, tarn vyastim vyaSnute. It is true that the 
expression brahmano jilih can mean both ‘the 
conqest made by brahman’ or :the winning of 
brahman.'Forihe former wcmay compare tasya 
ha brahmano vijaye (conquest made by 
brahman} deva amahiyanta , Kena 3.1, also 4.1. 
For the latter we may compare apnoti ha 
adityasyajay am parohdsya adityajayd (winning 
of dditya) jayo bhavaii,Ch&nd.2A0. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 

TWO DERIVATIVES IN -YA 


pdjasya- 

This word is not very frequent in its occurrence, and its usage is restricted 
to the Vedic literature. It is obviously derived from pdjas- which occurs more 
often and in usage is restricted to the Rgveda. The meaning assigned to the 
former is ‘ belly and the latter has been variously interpreted as ‘ brightness 
* form or appearance ‘ shining form h 1 

The connexion between these two words, from the point of view of their 
meaning, had remained incomprehensible for a long time. A good explanation 
has been suggested by H. W. Bailey in IhSOTiS, xn, 2, 1948, 323—26, also in the 
University of Ceylon Review, xv, 1-2, 1957, 29, and TPS, 1955, 55, n. 1. On 
the basis of certain cognates from Khotanese and Sogdian, Bailey reconstructs 
a Middle Iranian *paza(h)- meaning generally ‘ surface and when specialized 
he thinks it means ‘ face 1 . Skt. pdjas- then could be related to this *pdza(h)- 
and its meaning determined as ‘ surface, face As noted by Bailey (BSOAS. 
xiii, 1, 1949, 136), E. Sieg had already assigned the meaning ‘surface’ to 
Skt. pdjas in Per Nachtwey der Sonne nach der vedischen Anschauung (1923), 
pp. 5-6. From pdjas- 1 surface * is derived pdjasyd- * belly 1 as ‘ under surface \ 

ltenou in Pit. v id. et pan., in, 1957, 68, raised objections to the above view, 
especially because he felt that pdjas- ' surface, face ’ would not be suitable when 
used with Soma. He, therefore, proposed * forme ’, ‘ masse ’ as the meaning, 
which, he thought, would‘be applicable in all occurrences of pdjas. However, 
in the next volume (iv, 1958,04) he found that when confronted with tripdjasyd-, 
an epithet of vrsabha-, the word can neither simply mean ‘ forme ’ (Renou) 
nor 1 surface ’ (Bailey), but that it ought to mean some part of the body. 2 
In Pi. ved. et pm., vin, 1961, 62, Renou has once again referred to the difficulty 
about pdjas and given expression to his opinion that the word should mean 
something more definite than ‘ form ’. He wonders whether pdjas is analogous 
to vdreas * brilliant form, face ’. 

Now pdjasyd - was already interpreted as belly , a part ot the body. 
But it seems that it is necessary to understand the word somewhat differently, 
although still referring to a part of the body, when, one considers the parallelism 
which occurs in the BrJiadaranyaka XJpanisad. There in the opening sections 
we read about the identifications of the various parts of the body of the sacrificial 
horse as follows : dyauh prstham antarikmm udaram prthim pajasyam 3 ‘ The 

> As. early as 1889 Gcldner, Ved. Stud.. I, 116, remarked, ‘ pdjas gehort zu den bekannten 
Weohsolbegriffen, welchc bald Licht, bald Schnelligkeit und Kraft, bedeuten'. Much later in 
1917 (ZDMG, lxj. 1 . 338) he gave the following meanings for pdjas : (I) * Gestalt, Anssehen, 
Farbe, Erscheinung ’ ; (ii) ' Lichtgestalt, Lichterscheinung, Farbenglanz *; (iii) pdjas = tejas. 
Most of these he adopted variously in his translation of the Kgvcda. 

* He cause Iripujasyd- occurs by the side of tryvdh/tn- and trijantled-. 

* Also Sat. Br. 10.6.4.1. 
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sky his back ; the atmosphere his stomach ; the earth his pdjasy a ’ 1 2 (1.1.1), 
and a little later : dyauh prstham antariksam udaram iyam Utah (1.2,3) 1 The 
sky his back ; the atmosphere his stomach ; this one (i.e. the earth) his chest \ 
From this parallelism between the two statements it seems possible to explain 
pdjasyd- = liras- ' chest, breast ’ and not ' belly The word tripajasyd- 
reierred to above (htg- 3.56.3), can then be rendered as ' having three breasts ’. 3 

In TS 5.7.16, VS 25.8, and AV 9.7.5 3 krodd- and pdjasyd- are mentioned 
side by side. This may seem to go against the view that pdjasyd - means 
' breast ’ because, according to the lexicons, krodd- also means ‘ breast, chest ’. 
But as the commentator Mahldhara on VS 25.8 points out krodd- means the 
middle part of the breast 1 (cf. krodah . . . vaksomadhyabhagah). That krodd - 
is in some way different from breast, as the front surface of the body, is also 
shown by the Hordsdstra (1.4) where it is mentioned alongside liras-. 5 * 

For pdjas- Bailey has suggested the meaning ‘ face ’, besides ‘ surface 
But it seems it would be safe to assume that pdjasyd- and pdjas-, like dsya- and 
as-, have the same meaning * breast It is more easy to understand pdjas- 
breast ’ as a specialized meaning from ‘ surface ’ which Bailey has assumed for 
*])dza{h). This would also satisfactorily explain the Way I puz, Khowar paz, and 
Yidgka f%z ‘ breast Bailey thought of the meaning ‘ face ’ on account of certain 
contexts in which the Khotanese pdysa- and Sogdian p’z (*pdz) or firp’z (*frapdz) 
occur. These refer to acts of salutation and Bailey interpreted them as 4 lying on 
one’s face ’. But ‘ lying on one’s breast 1 would suit in these contexts as well. 
Actually the phrase ‘ fall on the face ’ occurs in Zoroastrian Pahlavi where the 
word r<5S is used. If we assume that pdjas- and *pdza(h) mean 4 breast and not 
' face \ it would mean that the Iranian tradition preserves two kinds of literary 
references to the act of prostration—one, the eastern, 4 lying on the breast 
(*paza(h)) the other, the western, * lying on the face (raS) \ 7 

The meaning ‘ breast ’ assigned to pdjas- suits very well in many of the 
contexts in which it occurs in the Rgveda. It will convey good meaning when 
used with Agni (3.29.3 ; 5.1.2 ; 3.14.1 ; 7.3.4 ; 1.58.5), with Manyu (10.84.3), 
and with Usas (3.61.5). It will be found particularly suitable when it is often 

1 SanJoira. explains pajasija = podasya = paddtiWMwiltiiTia. 

2 ’ Der Bulle ... bat .drei Bauche und drei Euter... Er, der drei Ueaichter hat, ...’, 
Geldner. In the footnote be observes, ‘ pijasyd ist nach AV 4.14.3 ; Bfh. Up. 1.1.1 die untere 
Bauehaeite doa Tieres, inguen (tugleich im engeren Sinn dieses Wortes), w&hrend t tddra die 
Bauchhohle bezeichnet 

* For pdjasyd- also cf. AV 4.14.3. 

* In AV 10.9.25, however, the dual form krotUiu. refers to the two parts of tho breast (compared 
with purotidsa). 

s This has been already noted by BR. 

* Bailey refers to Hopkins (BSOS, vj, 2, 1931, 374) who quotes from the epic uruseva 

pra.n.amasz. 

* In a communication dated o September 1961, Sir Harold Bailey kindiy informs me that 
Sogdian *paz occurs in a Christian text which is a translation from Syriac. Now the Syriac 
phrase used in such contexts does moan ‘ fall on face ’ (app = face). If our assumption Ir. 
*paza(h) -- broast is correct then this would mean that tho Sogdian translator substituted his 
mode of prostration ‘lying on the breast ’ for tho Syrian one ‘ lying on tho face \ 
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used with the epithet prthu ' broad Thus Agni is described in 3.15.1 as vi 
pdjasd prlhund iosucdno 1 blazing forth with broad chest’ (also cf. 7.10.1 ; 
3.2.11; 3.3.1; 3.5.1; 3.27.5; 4.4.1; 3.61.2 about the horses of Usas). It 
will further give excellent meaning when pdjasvant - 1 is used as an adj. of wa¬ 
in RV 10.77.3 : pdjasvanto nd wr&h panasyai-o ‘ (Maruts) like warriors with 
(broad) chests, fit to be praised ’. 

When used with a chariot prthupdjas- may refer to its 1 broad front ’ 
(RV 4.46.5 ; 8.5.2 ; 4.48.5 where only pajas- appears). In RV 1.115.5 where 
rusat pajah is used as opposed to kr.pidm pdjah of Surya what is probably 
meant is the shining surface and the dark surface as referring to the sun’s front 
and the back. 2 Similarly, as suggested by Ba-iley (p. 326), p&jas- when used in 
dual about heaven and earth would mean the two (vast) surfaces (ef. 1.121.11 ; 
also 1.151.1 although only the singular is used; in 10.37.8 brhdt pdjah refers 
to the sky). When used with reference to Soma (9.68.2-3, 109.21 ; in the plural 
pdjamsi 9.76.1 and 88.5 ; and in the compound sahdsrapdjas- 9.13.3, 42.3) it 
appears that probably it is the image of the horse that has led to the use of 
pdjas- ‘ breast ’. Similarly in RV 2.34.13 the Maruts are imagined in the form 
of a horse when it is said that by drinking Soma they put on shining and beautiful 
colour ( nimeyhamdnd dtyena pdjasd svJcandrdm vdrnam dadkire supisasam). 3 
Only 1 do not understand how the following passage has to be understood : cf 
no vayo malm tone yahi makkdya pdjase (RV 8.46.25) said of Vayu. 

2. lokya- 

This derivative is fairly well attested, although mostly in the Brahmana 
literature. In the Ait. Br. 2.9 (6.9) occurs the following passage in connexion 
with the cake offering along ■ with the animal offering to Agni and Soma : 
tasmad dhuk puroldiasatmm lohyam ili. Sayan a renders lohyam — preksani- 
yam. iL BR gives various meanings s of lokya- of which 1 5 statthaft, ordentlich ; 
iiblich ’ is assigned to the above occurrence in the Ait. Br. Keith translates 
the passage as 1 Therefore they say, “ The cake offering is the people’s sacrificial 
session ” ’. 6 

The above renderings of tokya- seem to be incorrect. The appropriate 


1 Aveslan patakvwtl- used of a dog may mean 1 having (fine) breast ’. 

* Bailey explains (p. 32f>) Ossetic Digor fetzee.. Iron fas ‘ back surface 1 from the Middle Iranian 
*ud»t(A}. ' surface According to the information supplied by Bailey’s Digoran friend, however, 
fata means "side’ (BSOAS, xiu, I, 1940, 136). Bailey also quotes Ossetic fiizii, with short 
vowel, meaning ’ plain * in TBS, i 955, 56. 

3 Liiders, Varum, I, 198, does not agree with Geklner in rendering ni- V migh- as 
‘ herabhamen ’ but thinks that it means * in sioh hmeintraufeln, in sich hineingiessen ’. 

4 Sadgurusisya also explains lokyam drastavyam. He adds purofaJena ydgo yah Mtratuiyo 
niriksyatdm iti brahmavadino vadaiUt. 

5 Other meanings are : (1) as adj., (i) 4 Gebiet-, freie Stollung gewihrend ’, (il) ‘ liber die 
gauze Welt verbreitet \ (ili) ‘die Gewinnung des Him mo Is bezweekend(iv) 'ordentlich. 
richtlg, wirkiich ; gewbhnlich, tagtiiglich ’ ; (2) as noun, * freie Stellung ’. 

9 Haug translates. 1 Thence they say : The performance of the Purod&Sa offering is to be 
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rendering would be ‘ winning the world or heaven V In the lines which precede 
the above passage the Brahmana text explains the identity between the cake 
and the animal. When one gives a cake offering it is as good as having offered 
the sap of ail animals. The result of the cake offering therefore should be the 
same as that of the animal offering. Hence the cake offering is declared to be 
lohja- 1 world or heaven winning ’ ; cf. so vd esa -pa-sur evalabhyate yat purola&ah/ 
. . . sarve&dm vd esa paJicndm medhena yajnte yak puroldkena yajate/ tasnidd 
ahull jmroldsasatram lolcyam iti/. 

Tlii 3 meaning of lokya- ' winning (better) world or heaven ’ has been already 
mentioned in BR, but it is made applicable only to a few occurrences. However, 
an examination of the passages listed there reveals that it would be quite 
suitable for many of the other occurrences. Thus in the Sat. Br. 2.2.3.5 it is 
said that by the re-establishment of the fire ( punaradheya) one not only thrives 
(in this world) but also attains the better world (lokya). 3 Similarly in the 
Sat. Br. 10.2.6.7 it is declared that one who lives a hundred years obtains 
immortality ; therefore the life of a hundred years is called I6kya ' winning 
heavenly world, i.e. immortality ’. 3 

In the Br. Up. 1.3.28, -lokya- can only mean ' world-winning ’ because it is 
preceded by the word lokajit. Cf. tad haital lokajid eva/ na haivalahjatayd 
d§&sti ya evam etai sdrna veda ‘ This indeed i3 world-winning. There is no 
possibility of his not winning a world who knows this Saman \ Similarly in 
the Br. Up. 1.5.16 we are told that, the world of men can be obtained by a son, 
the world of fathers by a sacrifice, and the world of gods by knowlcdgo. In 
the next section (17) it is declared that all the three worlds are included in the 
word * loka Therefore in this section when it is said that the son who lias been 
instructed is called lokya it means that he procures for the father all the three 
worlds.* The Sulagava sacrifice is also called lokya ‘ world-winning ’ in the 
Asv. Grhyasutra 4.8.35. 5 In Mbh. 5.4103 Pitiimaha tells Yayati that he had 
obtained heaven by £ world-winning ’ (lokya) acts. 6 

In the following few passages, however, lokya- appears to have been used in 
different meanings. Thus in the Sat. Br. 10.5.2.12 I6kya- does not mean 
1 winning the world ’ but' creating the world It is said that in sleep the two 
deities {male and female) enjoy union which leads to the creation of the world : 

1 Thu Trivandrum edition of the Ait. Br. with the commentary of .SadgurtiSi^ya gives in 
the footnote this correct explanation as coming from Bhatta Bhivskara • stwmpv~n jrii/txn prrlj.tini- 
mittam. 

5 sprkayanty u /tdmnai tat hi pusyati/ lokyani i-cvapi. Eggeling, howaver, translates * and a 
conspicuous position (is obtained by him) ’. 

3 3 /o iu iaiaijt vnrsuai jimti so. haivaitad amrUtm dp noli , . . lokya iaiayuid ily tvdkuh. Also 
cf. &at, Br. 9.3.2.19 and 10.3.2.13 (lokyata ‘attainment, of (better) world’). 

4 30 'r/am inanusyafokah putrenaiva jayyo . . . karmantt pitrloko vidyaya dtvalokof ... ye vai 
keca fokds tcs&m sarvesarp loka ily ekata/ . . . tasrndt pulram. anntislaip. lolcyam dhuhf. 

4 cf. S tender ‘ bringt . . . Weiten ’. But Oldenberg ’ procures ... (open) space ’. So also BR. 

4 eatuspadas tvaya, dharmaa cilo lokye.na (v.i. laukyena ) karmand / aktayaa tava loko'yarp . . ./. 
Also cf. J Ibh. 12.1983. 7 696. 

‘ Kggeling, however, translates ‘ makes for heaven 
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tamad evamvit svapydt/ iokyam ha/ ... tie eva tad devate retah sincatas tasmad 
retasa idam sarvam sambhavati yad idam kimca. 

In the Sat. Br: 11.3.3.7 a student is first forbidden to beg alms after the 
period of his studentship. But again he is permitted to beg alms from a woman 
‘ in whom he has the greatest confidence ’ (Eggeling). This is supposed to be 
lokya ‘ customary in the world; permissible fi 1 In Manu, 2.161 also alokya- 
may mean * what is not usual in the world, not permissible \ 2 In Mbh. 13.1971 
lokya- (v.l. laukya-) as an adj. of tejas- means ‘ spread over the world \ a 

M. A. MEHSNDALE 

1 But it can also mean ‘ winning world (which is free from death), winning immortality 
because as mentioned in 11.3.3.6 the student is supposed to redeem by begging that part of his 
body which is in death [atha yad . . . bkibsate ya ev&sya rnTtyau pddat tam eva iena ■parikriv.ati). 
Eggeling also translates ' that makes for heaven ’. For the idea, of immortality associated with 
likya- also of. 5at. Br. 10.3.6.7 and Br. Up. 1.3.28 discussed above. 

s yay&syodvijate vaaZ nulokyarji tam vdirayct. But the commentator gives the meaning 
• not enabling to win the world or heaven * (tvargadifolcaprapiipraiibandhini). Also BUhler 
‘That will prevent him from gaining heaven \ 

* ThiB meaning is already noted by BR. 
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by 

M. A. MEHENDALE 
Poona 


1. Su?i- “Hohlung eines Rohrs” Kafh. 19.1 (Bdhtlingk-Roth, Skt. f Vb.) 
is to be corrected to sufird- in this passage and in KapKS. 29.8 according 
to Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gramm. II/2, Nachtr&ge, p. 939. 
Bohtlingk (pw.) gives one more reference, the Commentary on Ap£S. 
7.26.11, but the reference to ChU. 3.13.2-5 should also have been given. 
On the other hand, devasufi ChU. 3.13.1 “eine zu den Gottern fuhrende 
Gffnung—” (BR), “Gotterhohlung (im Herzen)” (Bohtlingk) has alrea¬ 
dy been recorded. Cf. also parisufiram Sarikh., Ar. 11.1 (v. 1. parisufiram 
in the Leiden manuscript). 

As regards the etymology of this word, Walde-Pokorny I, p. 365 
suggest that it is probably to be derived from y/ivi- “to swell” with 
s-extension. Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altind. Gramm. II/2, § 230b 
(p. 363) derive sufila- (Pahcar. 3.10.11 cited in Bohtlingk) from y/suf- 
“to dry”. They also suggest, although with a question mark, to equate 
su$ila- with suyira-, which latter they explain as sufi-rd-. 1 (§686b, p. 857). 
But how they derive sufi- itself is not clear. 

it may be suggested that sufi- is to be derived from y/svas-:suf- “to 
blow, etc.”. This derivation would be both formally and semantically 
better. It has to be noted that the word is also written as sufi-* which, 
if the etymology suggested here is correct, should be regarded as the 
primary form. su$i- would then be a secondary form arisen due to dissi¬ 
milation. As for Amg. jhusira- “lochrig, hohl” (Pischel, Gramm, der 
Prakrit-Sprachen, §211), it seems that the initial i- became ch-, which 
owing to voicing became jh-. Amg. jhusira- is a more likely development 
from sufira- than from sufira 


1 And not as su-sin S- (Grassmann, Monier-Williams, Wackemagel, I, § 83d, p. 94, 
U/l § 42b, p. 98). 

4 Uhlenbeck, Kurzgef. etym. IVb. der ai. Sprache, regards the form iufi- as perhaps 
better than sufi-. 
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2. atighni - BAU. 2.1.19. is explained by BR as follows: “(von han mit 
ati), adj. vollstandig vernichtend, davon f. "ghni, vielleicht mit Erganzung 
von avasthd, ein alles Unangenehrae vergessen machender Zustand”. This 
is following Sankara, cf. atisayena duhkham hanti ity atighni, dnandasya- 

vasthd _ Bohtlingk regards it as a noun and renders it better as “die 

hbchste Stufe”. The meaning given by Monier-Williams “utter oblivion 
or profound sleep (obliterating all that is disagreeable in the past, and 
regarded as the highest condition of bliss)’’ is not quite suitable for the 
Upanisadic passage which runs as follows: sa yathd kumdra-vb maharaja 
vd mahabrahmano va 1 tighnim anandasya gatva sayitaivam evaiya etac 
chete. The expression atighnim anandasya gatva obviously means “having 
reached the excess, or the utmost stage of joy”. * This meaning of 
atighni is to be derived from ati \/han- “to strike beyond (the limit)” 
which, when used as a mark of excellence in a feat would mean “surpass 
ail others”. Regarded this way, the expression would mean “having 
reached that utmost stage of joy which surpasses all other conditions 
of joy of lesser degree”. We may compare here the use of ati yjvyadh- 
“to pierce through, beyond” which in the RV. 4.8.8 is used as a mark of 
excellence: sa vlprai car$anindm sdvasa mdnusandm ati kfiprdva vidhyati 
“Dieser Redekundige iibertrifft rait Kraft (die Reden aller) Volker, (aller) 
Menschen wie die schnellende (Bogensehne)” [Geldner], Instead of a 
bow-string, we should better think, of an arrow (iftb). 

We may also discuss here the word atighnyd- occurring in AV. 11.9.16 
{=. 11.7.16) which, according to the lexicons, is derived from atighni- 
and hence rendered as “Uberwaltigend (?)” BR, 4 “am hochsten stehend” 
Bohtlingk, “one who is in the condition ati-ghnt" Monier-Williams. The 
AV. passage runs as follows: sa kfiyati vtsvasyesano vr?d bh&myam 
atighnyah “he (= ucchifia- “the remnant of the offering”) dwells, ruler 
of all, an overpowering (?) bull upon the earth” (Whitney). But in this 
context, as an adjective of bull, the word is better interpreted as “beyond 
those that may be killed” ( ati-*ghnyd -). The word would then be almost 
identical in meaning with dghnya- (or aghnyd-). We may compare this 
interpretation of ati-ghnyd- with ati-martya - “superhuman” Bhag. Pur. 
1.1.20 (BR, additions in vol. V), and upari-martya - 5 “superior to men” 
RV. 8.19.12. mdrtya- has been treated as a gerundive reformed from 


a Cf. “ein Obermass von Wonne geniessend” Deussen, “Hohepunkt der Wonne" 
Bohtlingk, “the summit of bliss” Hume. 

* Also Wackernagel-Debrunner, II/2, § 642y, small type, p. 791. 

* Cf. however Wackernagel-Debrunner, II/2, § 653, small type, p. 814, where the 
possibility of updri-martya- being derived from updri-marta- 4- ya- is also mentioned. 
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*mftya- “one who must die” (WackemageL-Debrunner, 11/2, § 642a, small 
type, p. 789). Or alternatively it has also been regarded as a secondary 
derivative, without any change in meaning, from mdrta- (Wackemagel- 
Debrunner, II/2, § 651a, small type, p. 807 and § 652c, p. 813). It has, 
however, to be admitted that *ghnya~ like mdrtya- is not used by itself. 
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UPANISADIC ETYMOLOGIES 

M. A. MEHENDALE 
Deccan College, Poona 

(1) A hitherto unnoticed etymology of purusa. 

This occurs as an implied etymology in the Mun^aka Up. 2.1.5 
where we read pximan retah sincati yositayam bahvlh prajah purusat 
samprasutdh. Here the wording seems to imply the derivation of 
purusa as pu (pitman) + ru (retah) sa (sincati). Although this 
etymology is based just on sound similarities bet ween,parts of the 
word purusa and three other independent words, 1 it is interesting 
to note that it reminds one of the etymology of purusa once sug¬ 
gested by Uhlenbeck (Kurz. Etym. Worter): “Gehort es (— purusa) 
vieileicht zur ind. wz. *pers- spriihen u.s.w., welche auch ‘semine 
irrigare’ bedeutet haben kann?” 2 The Upanisadic etymology also 
has a striking resemblance wdth the passage in the Ait, Ar. (II.5.1) 
referred to by H. W. Bailey in TPS 1960. 84-86 while demonstrating 
the derivation of purusa from the verbal basepar- ‘to nourish' at¬ 
tested in Khotanese. In order to show how purusa ‘a male’ is thought 
of as ‘the nourisher of the child’ he cites the Ait. Ar. passage, a part 
of which runs as ;—puruse ha va ay am adito garbho bhavati; yad 
etat retas tad etat sarvebhyo Vt gebhyas tejaji sambhutam; atmany 
evdtmdnam bibhrati; tad yada striy&m si ncaty athainaj janayati; tad 
asya prathamam janma. “This 3 embryo is indeed in the man in the 
beginning. That which is semen is the strength created from all the 
limbs. (Thus) one bears in oneself his own self. When one emits 
that (semen) in a woman, then he begets him. That is his first 
birth.” 

The well known etymology of purusa in the Upani$ads is of 
course the one which equates it with purisaya, thus suggesting its 
derivation from pur 4 sa va ay am purusah sarvdsu pursu ptiri- 

sayah Br 2.5.18; sa etasmdj jivaghan&t pardtparam purisaya-m puru- 
sam iksate Prasna 5.5. 

The same etymology is also given in the Sata. Br. 13.6.2.1 
(where vayu is identified with purusa) and later in the Nirukta 2.3. 
The difference in the two forms purusa and purisaya (cf. Nir. 1.13) 
is sought to be made good in the Gopatha Br. 1.39 under the usual 
concept of the parok$apriyatva of the gods. The Nirukta, of course, 
also mentions the other possible derivations of purusa viz. pur 4- 
sad (pirrisflda) and from pr ‘to fill’. 6 
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A third etymology of the word stated clearly in the Br. 1.4.1, 
but which does not seem to have found favour with the etymologists, 
is from purva 7 -}- v /us *to burn’, sa yat ptirvo ‘smat sarvasmdt sarvan 
pdpmana aii?at tasmdt puru?ah. 

(2) Etymology as evidence for pronunciation. 

In the case of a few etymologies the varnasamdn-ya between the 
words derived and the elements from which their derivation is sought 
is not perfect. If one does not wish to set aside such cases on the 
ground that slight dissimilarities in the phonetic shape were not 
cared for, one may argue that this difference, at least in some cases, 
points to the habits of pronunciation. Thus the etymology of yajhd 
(< x / r yaj-) apparently should not be in doubt. 8 But in the Ch. Up. 
4.16.1 the identification of yajnd with vdyu gives occasion for a 
different etymology. 9 e?a ha vai yajho'yo ’yarn pavate; esa ha yann 
idam sarvam punati; yad yann idam sarvam punati tasmdd e?a 
eva yaj-iiah. This implies the derivation of yajnd from yat (^Ji) + 
na (punati ) which should give yadna (or yanna). Is it then permis¬ 
sible to assume that this etymology was inspired by the knowledge 
of the fact that the pronunciation of yajna had been approximated 
to y'adna ? 10 

Among the etymologies of purusa noted above those which 
derive the final syllable of it either from or from sic, sad 
and as take care of the retroflex But the one which seeks to 
obtain it from si (or perhaps ^fvi6) may indicate that a clear dis¬ 
tinction between the pronunciation of s and s was not always main¬ 
tained. 11 

The Upanisadic etymology of ukthd has in fact for its basis the 
middle Indie pronunciation uttha. prdno va uktham; prano htdam 
sarvam utthdpayati Br. 5.13.1 (also 1.6.1,2,3). It is y however, not 
intended to suggest that the Upani$adic author was himself pro¬ 
nouncing uktha as uttha. 12 There is evidence about the conscious¬ 
ness of the irregularity in the phonetic shape which at times is point¬ 
ed out as due to paroksatva. tarn vd etam indham santam indra ity 
ncaksate paroksenaiva Br. 4.2.2. 13 But in the case of atri = atti it 
is said vag evdtrir; vac a hy annam adyate; attif ha vai ndmaitad yad 
atrir iti Br. 2.2,4. 14 

(3) Generalities. 18 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the Upani§ads, like the 
Brahmanas, contain many etymological speculations. The underly¬ 
ing idea of these etymologies appears to be the same as that of the 
Nairuktas, viz. that all nouns are derived from verbs. Naturally 
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many etymologies are based on sound similarities, especially those 
which occur as explanation of certain identifications. Usually in 
such etymologies it is the initial letter of the elements from which 
the noun is sought to be derived that is taken advantage of. Cf. for in¬ 
stance the implied etymology of puruaa above. But this by no 
means is always the case. Thus for example the second letter s of 
vis in one of the etymologies of piirusa or n of the class-sign na in 
pundti in the etymology of yajnd are also availed of. What is more 
striking is the fact that in a few cases the augment a~ of the past 
tense is also used for the purposes of derivation. This perhaps im¬ 
plies that the derivation is based on some event that had once occur¬ 
red. In the etymology of asva we read: tato ’svah samabhavat, yad 
asvat Br. 1.2 .7. 16 

The most simple way of giving the etymology in the Upani^ads 
is to state the verb in an inflected form and follow it up by saying 
that that is how the object has come to have its name. The initial 
clause giving the verb may begin with yat. 17 yad ebhir {= chando- 
bhir) acchadayams tac chandasam chandastvam Ch. 1.4.2; 18 $ar«am 
va atttti tad aditer adititvam Br. 1.2.5. In the Upani$ads we do not 
find an etymology being introduced by the word kasmat, as for 
example we do in the Nirukta, nigkanfavah kasmat (1.1.). But this 
later method appears to be foreshadowed in the Upani$ads in the use 
of the word tasmat (or tena) in the latter part of the etymological 
statements, sd haisd gaydvis tatre ... tad yad gaydms tatre tasmad 
gdyatrl nama Br. 5.14.4; te yad idarn sarvam adadand ycmti tasmad 
ddityd iti Br. 3.9.5. 19 Instead of tasmat the ablative of the noun de¬ 
rived from the verb underlying the etymology is also used, yad 
garhapatydt pranlyate, pranayandd dhavanlyah prdnah Prasna 4.3; 
vidandd vidyut. vidyaty enam pdmano ... Br. 5.7.1. In one 
instance where no derivation from a verb is involved, the word niru- 
Jefam in the sense ‘etymology’ occurs: taspaitad eva niruktam hrdy 
ay am iti tasmad dhrdayam eh. 8.3.3. 

A large number of Upanisadic etymologies occur due to curious 
identifications. These etymologies are then made the basis for the 
various identifications by showing that the meaning derived from 
the etymology is applicable to the object identified. This is usually 
expressed in two statements, the first containing the identification 
and the second the etymological explanation. The former has very 
often the particle vai, but occasionally also eva or vava, while the 
latter is overwhelmingly marked by the particle hi (seldom vai or 
ha). Prdno va uktham, prdno hidam sarvam utihdpayati Br 5.13.1; 
vag vai gdyatrl, t>dg va. idam sarvam bhutaih gayati ca trdyate ca 
Ch. 3.12.1; iyam vai piisd, iya-th hidam sarvam pusyati yad idam kim 
ca Br 1 .4.13. 20 
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In a few instances the etymology is not directly stated as in the 
above examples. But even so these implied etymologies can be easily 
noticed. That pati and pdtni are related to pat is only suggested 
by the statement so. imam evdtmdnam d vedhd ’pdtayat; tatak patis ca 
patni cabkavatdm Br 1.4.3. In the case of purusa, as noticed above, 
the etymology is hinted by putting the grammatically regular form 
puriiaya by its side. In a third type the verb, synonymous with the 
one intended in the derivation, is mentioned. Thus N / muiic occurs for 

trii in tasmad enam sarvasm-dt putro muficati tasmat putro ndma 
Br. 1.5.17. 21 But the verb a /lit, from which ahuti 22 is intended 
to be derived, is not mentioned in any form. It is to be understood 
from the expression ehi ehi, cf. ehy ehiit tam dhutayah. . .ycjamdnarh 
vahanti Mundaka 1.2.6. The following case is very peculiar in the 
sense that the entire etymology is left to be inferred, isfaphaiam 
evodtinah ; sa enam yajamanam aharahar brahma gamayati Prasna 
4.4. Here obviously udana is traced in the ‘unorthodox’ etymology 
to ut ni, but this is indirectly stated as brahma (ut) gamayati 
inayati). 

The peculiar identifications, to which we have already referred, 
have sometimes led to what we might call ‘unorthodox’ 23 etymo¬ 
logies. Thus yd jus is derived not from ^[ yaj but yuj : prdno 
vai yajuh; prune himdni sarvdni bhutdni yujyante Br 5.13.2; samdnd 
is derived not from sam an but from sama -f- ni: esa hy etad 
dhutam annam samarii nayati Prasna 3.5. 24 vidyut is derived from 
vi v " da (do) in viddndd vidyut Br 5.7.1. Even the verbal form 
svapiti is analysed as sva i- api 4- ita (./"i) : svam apito bhavati 
tasmad enam svapitity acaksate Ch. 6.8.1. In the Ch. 8.3.5 satyd 
is analysed as sat, ti, and yam of which the last element is derived 
fromJ""?/am (atha yad yam tenobhe yacchati) . z ~- We may also 
mention bore sama which is analysed as sa and ama in the Br, 
1.3.22; 2r Ch. 1.6.1; 1.7.1. But it is also stated to have come from 
sami -4- ./■ aiic in the Br 5.13.3 prdno vai sama; prune himdni sdr~ 

vcfni bhutdni samyanci. 


NOTES 

I This is in keeping with the principle later enunciated by Yaksa (apy aksara- 
narnasdmdnyau ntrbr«i/oJ) in the Nirukta 2.1. The three syllables of the word 
hrdaya are similarly derived from v 'hr. v dd and v i in the Br 5.3.1. In the 
Ch. 8 3.3. however, it is analysed as hrdi + a-yam. 

2. J. Schcflelowitz <KZ 53.255, 1925) who derives purusa from *p3 r-usa (Lat. 
pnrio) remarks that purusa ‘bedeutet eingentlich "Erzeuger”. . . .’ For other 
explanations see F.B.J. Kuiper, Kirfel Festschrift (Studia Indologica) p. 146 
(1955) and M. Mayrhofer. Kurz. ety. Woner, p. 312 (1958). 

3 ayaui does not seem to refer either to Atman or to the indefinite ‘one’ as Hume 
ihjuks U to be (p 298 f.n. 2). It is clearly related to garbha which is first sup¬ 
posed to exist in the man in the form of retas 

4. That by pur we have to understand ‘heart' or ‘inside of the body’ is shown by 
such expressions purusah_soda jananarh hrdaye samnivistah Katha 6.. 17, 
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ya esa ... .purusah....ya eso ’ntarhrdaya ■akasas l«smm chete Br. 2.1.17. pirri- 
ta!i sete Br 2.1.19, purufc mudhya atmani tistfiatt Kafha 4. .12, ihaivantahsarire 
somya s« yntrusah Prasna 6.2. On the other hand in the Atharvaveda 10.2.28 
we read piiram yo brahmano veda yasydh ptirusa ucyate. 

5. Instead o! \ si we have perhaps pur + vuii in a sort of implied etymology: 
■purah sa paksi bhutva pur ah pu rusa dvi sot Br. 2.5.18. 

6. piirayaty antar ity an tar a paras am abhipretya. Nirukta also cites teuedam pur- 
nath purusena sarvam, Taitt. Ar. 10.10.3, Svet. Up. 3.9. 

7. This element is also availed of in a different etymology given in the Taitt. Ar. 
1.23.3, p urvarn evaharn ihasnm iti tat pttrusasya pttrusatvarn (purra. 4- >/ as). 

8. Cf. Nir. 3.19. Here other etymologies are also given. The Sat. Br. 3.9.4.23 
presupposes metathesis yahja > yajha. 

9. Other etymologies of this type have been noted below under ‘unorthodox’ ety¬ 
mologies. 

10. Tile present day pronunciation of jh as dh or dny has been noted by S. K. 
Chatter ji, Ind. Ling. 21 78 (1960). The other ‘unorthodox’ etymology of yajnd* 
as ya- \/jnd appearing in the Ch. Up 8.5.1 does not give any clue regarding, 
the pronunciation, atha yad yajna ity dealt sate brahmacaryam eva tat; brah -1 
macaryena hy eva yo jdata ram viudate, 

11. On this point again cf. S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. pp. 78-79. 

12. The Sat. Br. 10.6.2.8-10 gives the same etymology but clearly shows the pro¬ 
nunciation to be uktha. 

13. Also cf. Sat. Br. 6.1.1.2. S. M. Katre {ABORI 20.277) sees in this etymology 
the knowledge (unconscious perhaps) of the middle Indie aspiration observed 
in the MIA treatment of certain OIA clusters with r, e.g. tatra >tattha. In the 
Ait. Ar. 1.3.14 iiidra ~ idandra. 

14. This is also how Aupamartyava’s view regarding the etymology of nighanf-u is 
given in the Nirukta 1. .1. te nigantava eva santo nigamandn mgfidntaua ueyante, 

15 These remarks are based on the ten principal Upani$ads. 

16. Also Sat. Br. 13.3 1.1. yad asvaya t tad asvasydsuatvam. In the Ait. Ar. 2.2.1 
we read the following in the etymology of atri: sa yad idarn sarvarn papmantf" 
'trayata yad idam kihva tasmdd atrayah. 

17. In the etymology of asva noted above the clause with yat follows and does not 
precede. 

18 Also cf. Ait. Ar. 2.1.4 and 6 where the etymologies of siras, sdrira etc. are 

given in the same way. The etymology of arka. given in the Br 1.2.1 is simi¬ 

lar, but the verb does not appear in an inflected form. 

19. Also cf. the etymology of putra in the Br. 1.5.17, of mdra in the Br. 3.9.4, of 
piirusa in the Br. 1.4.1 and yajhd in the Ch. 4.16.1 noted above; of adhyardha 
in the Br 3.9.9 and cAandas in the Ait. Ar. 2.1.6. Both tat and tasmat occur in 
the Br J.3.22 and tnsmdt in the Br 3.9.3 where derivation from a verb is not 
involved. 

20. Also cf. prnitn ^ yejus Br 5.13.2, prana — sama Br 5.13.3, 1.6.1 (2, 3) 

prdun — fcsatra Br 5.13.4; ode =■ atri Br 2.2.4; prana ~ vasu ch, 3.16.1; 

pinna — rudra ch. 3.16.3; prd-na = aditya ch. 3.16.5; also ef. the explanations 
of riktiia and brahma, in the Br 1.6.1, 2, 3 and of udgitha in the Br 1.3.23 and 
ch. 1.3.6. 

21. But vtrd is given, for instance, in the Nirukta 2.11, puirah puru trdyate or 
pu-hi narafeam tatas trdyate. In the Ait. Ar. 2.1.5 where sayam is explained 
the verb vffd occurs in place of Vi. 

22. In a similar derivation of dfiuti in the Ait Br. 1.1.2 the form is first identified 
wilh dAttii and then derived from dv'hu. dhiitayo wai 7t a maite yad ahutaya 
etabhir vai dr?van yajamdno Avayati tad abut indin dhutitvam. Thus while the 
Brahmans passage shows consciousness of the difference in the vowel length 
between dhuti. which can be had from 3\/iru, and ijiAvti, the Upanisad passage 
ignores it. However, it may not be justified to infer from this instance that 
the vowel length was ignored in the pronunciation of certain words. 

23. Such etymologies are also known from the Nirukta. Cf. the etymology of anna 
from, dv'nam in the Nirukta 3.9. The other etymology from vad is also 
given there. 

24. Also cf. 4.4 and the etymology of uddna referred to above. In Prasna 4.3 
prana is similarly derived from praVnt. 

25. Also similarly analysed in the Br. 5.5.1 and Ait. Ar. 2.1.5; as sat and tyam in 
the Kau$t. 1.6. 

26 Or derived from scum in the place and again in Br 1.6.1, 2. 3. 
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IX. A. Mehendale 


VANARGO 


Vanargu- has been analysed and interpreted by most Vedic scholars 1 as 
vdnar -f- gu (< \Zga or -y/gam) meaning ‘moving in the wood, wandering in the 
forest \ According to an entry (4. gu) in BR \/ga appears as g u 2 at the end of 
a compound in ddhrigu and vanargu. However, adhrigu has already been suppos¬ 
ed to contain -gu-<g6 ‘ bull or cow This word has been recently very thoroughly 
examined by W. Wiist, PHMA 3.117 —19 (1957) and 4.5-39 (1958), who assigns to 
it the meaning “ verschnittene Hinder (Stiere) habend ”, 

According to the lexicons vanargt’t- is attested four times : RV 1.145.5, 10.4.6; 
AV 4.36.7 j and SV 6.4.9. 

RV 1,145.5 is addressed to agni: 

sk irh mrgo kpyo vanargur up a tvacy uparnksydm ni dhdyi[ 

vy abravid vayuna tnkrtyebhyo 'gnir vidva Hacid dhi xatykh/j 

Geldner’s translation ; “ Er, das Wassertier, der Waldganger, wurde auf die 
oberste Haut (der Erde) niedergesetzt.—Er hat den Sterblichen die rechten Wege 
verkiindet, denn Agni, der Wissende, ist der wahre Kenner des Rechten 

Now as early as 1894, Bergaigne, in Mdmoires de la Socidtd de Linguistique de 
Paris, Vol. 8. 482, had expressed great doubt regarding the above explanation and 
suggested that vanargit in the above verse® is better interpreted as “ taureau des 
bois ” ('gu- <g6* 1 bull ’). In spite of the correct lead given by Bergaigne, he 


1 For example Grassmann and Bohtlingk-Roth. Nighanfu a. 24 gives it in the list of words 
meaning siena. Other references can be found later in this paper. 

2 For possible' explanation -of -gtJ- from -\/garn- (rather \Jgo -) see Wackemagei-Debrunner 
Alt. Gr. II 2, §287 e note (pp. 471-72) and § 820 a p note (p. 466). Otherwise at the end of a 
compound -\/gam > -ga- t P. 8. 2. 48. 

3 Bergaine’s reference RV 1. 145. 4. to be corrected 1. 145. 5. 

4 Wackemagel, Alt. Gr. II 1 § 42 d a p.69, 
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does not seem to have found followers. 6 It is therefore necessary to state that his 
interpretation is perfectly justified. Agni is often called ‘ a bull ’ or is compared 
with a bull, and in this respect he is in many cases described as active in the vana*. 
The expression yad im gkcchanty usatir apisthitam, which occurs in the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse (4), also favours this interpretation. The epithet ‘ bull of 
the forest 1 appears to be meant to contrast with mrgdh dpyah. ‘ the animal of the 
water ’. 7 


IIV 10.4.6 is also addressed to Agni: 

taniityajeva tdskara vanargu rasanahkir daAhbhir abhyadhUamj 

iyhm te ague navyasl monish yuksva r&tham nd iucdyadbhir dngaihjl 

Geldner translates : “Wie zwei im Waldo streifende Rauber, die ihr Leben 
cinsetzen, haben (beide Arme) mit zehn Stricken (das Reibholz) festgebunden. 
Diese neuestc Dschtimg ist fiir dich, Agni ; bespanne gleichsara deinen Wagert mit 
deinen flammenden Glicdern ! ” 

/. 

Geldner thus understands ab as a very much abbreviated comparison. The 
two arms holding the churning stick with ten fingers are compared with two bold 
robbers, wandering in forest, binding a traveller 8 . Geldner says that while inter¬ 
preting ab in this way he is only following the traditional explanation available 
sfince the days of Yaska. He remarks : “ So auch Say. und Durga zu Nir. 8, 14.* 
‘ Er vergleicht die feuerreibenden Arme mit Zwei Rdubem Yaska.” 10 

Now Sayana indeed interprets the comparison in the way imagnied by Geldner. 
He, however, does not say anything about the upameyavakya (the two hands hold¬ 
ing the aranis) and wants us to follow it from the statement of Yaska which he 
quotes. Durga also essentially understands the comparison in the same way. 
It is likely that Yaska also had the same thing in mind and interpreted vanargu 


5 As shown by the above translation of Geldner and also by his Glossar. The same inter¬ 
pretation is given by Uhlenbeck’s Worterbuch and by Macdonell in * Skr. vanara und verwandtes ’ 
I £7. 34. 292-86 (1807) and in his Practical Sanskrit Dictionary (also Vedic Index S. V. taskara 
and uanargic). AH these scholars have accepted the interpretation of Yaska (see next verse) and 
Sayana (vanagami). Wackernagel-Debrunner Alt. Gr. II 2, §287e note (p. 472) also have the same 
meaning in mind but regarding tire form they suggest two possibilities. “ In vanar-gu- agre-gu- 
scheint eine sinnverwandte VVurzel zu stecken;... Oder war yu- aus Wurzel i- gebildet und 
nachtmglich auf Wurzel yd- bezogen und zum Vorbild fiirgir -zu qd- geworden ? ” 

6 RV 4. 5. 3 ; o. 1.8, 12; 5. 28. 4; 6.10.89; 8.60.13; 1.68.4,5; 1.04.10; 10.115. 
2 ; 1. 128. 3 ; 9. 6- 5. In some cases where Agni is not directly mentioned a3 a bull, there is no 
doubt that this is what is intended, e.g. RV 1. 143. 5 ; 7. 4. 2 ; 7. 7. 2 ; 8.48.8 ; 10. 79. 2. 

. 7 Cf. here ufsno. gdrbham . ndpdtam apam RV a. 41. 10 and vjfabhd roraviii...... 

apSm updutbe matnsd vavardha RV 10. 9. 1. 


8 So also Sarup, Eng. Tr. of the Nirukta, pp. 47-48 and f. n. 1. on p. 48. Geldner mentions 
the alternative possibility of a passive construction. In that case the two churning sticks, held 
by the ten lingers, will have been compared with two arrested robbers. 

1) We may now add also Skanda-MaheSvara. 


10 Thus Yaska does not expressly mention ‘the traveller’ bound by the robbers. This 
has been supplied by commentators, paihika (Sayana), adhvaga (Durga), kaicit (Skanda- 
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in the way Durga, Sayana and Geldner have thought him to do (i.e. an epithet 
meaning vanagdminau to be understood only with reference to the two robbers). 
But the way Yaska has worded his statement leaves this point doubtful. He 
says tanutyak lanutyakUl 11 vanarg « vanagamindv agnimanthanau bdhu taskara- 
bhydm upamimite. This can mean that according to Yaska vanargu — vanaga - 
minau i.e. agnimanthanau (because vana stands for the two aranis) and hence the 
epithet refers only to the upameya ' arms ’ (bdhu) and stands for it. This would 
mean that vanargu {bdhu) are compared with taskara. Whether Yaska intended 
to take vanargu also with tdskard or not may be a moot point. But Oldenberg 
(Noten) certainly does this and understands vanargu as going with both—the 
robbers and the hands : “ vanargu im Yergleich die im Walde ihr Wesen treibenden 
Rauber, im Hauptsatz die and den Holzem arbeitenden Hande.” 


All the interpreters mentioned above have, however, one thing in common, 
viz. that they understand vanargu to have come from vanar + \/ga or gam and 
the form as nwm. dual. Bergaigne, although as noted above has rejected this 
explanation {vanagdminau), considers the form to be nom. dual. Tic accordingly 
feels that in the above verse the robbers are metaphorically called ‘ bulls of the 
forest ’. This, however, does not seem to be the case. If vanargu is taken to be 
nom. dual going with tdskard the comparison appears to be very much abbreviated 
because, besides not mentioning anything about the ujtameya, 12 it also omits to 
mention in the upamanavdkya what the robbers hold fast. This diflieulty will not 
arise if one agrees with Bergaigne in understanding vanargu as ‘ two forest bulls 
but differs from him by taking the form as ace. dual. 13 The first two quarters are 
therefore to be translated as : “ (Tlie two arms) have held fast (the two churning 
sticks with ten fingers) as do two brigands, risking their life, two forest-bulls with 
ten ropes.” 14 In this way the upatnanavdkya becomes complete. Moreover, the 
epithet tanutydja becomes more relevant in as much as bodily risk is involved 
rather in binding a forest-bull than in catching hold of a traveller. Of course the 
dual number in vanargu as well as tdskard is occasioned by the two aranis 13 and 


11 Why Yaska uses toniUyak (sg.) for tanutydja (dual) is not clear. His explanation trmut- 
t/aktd has been taken by Durga and Samp to be dual of ianutyakta-, by Skun da-Makes vara to be 
sc. of lanutyaktr. The latter interpretation is to be preferred because Yaska is riot likely to use a 
Vedic dual form in -d ; in fact he renders Vedie dual by the classical one as duh&nta by duhaniau 
(fi. 26), kArnd by karnau (10. 41), etc. Yaska also occasionally renders^ root noun, whether 
occurring by itself or in a compound, by a derivative in -tr. Hence nid- = (abhi)- -nindtlj- 
(10.42), brahma-dais- — brahmana-dvestr- (6. 11); similarly Ittnutyaj- ^ tanulyaklr-. 

12 If the alternative interpretation of the Xirukta passage suggested above is correct then in 
that case the upameya ' hands ’ in the form of vanargu will have been mentioned. 

13 Wackernagel-Debrunner, Alt. Gr. Ill § 121 h a. (pp. 218-19) say that a compound with 
-gu- as the second member has the usual inflexion of u- stems. In the footnote, however, they 
point out that such compounds occasionally in the Itgveda show strong forms on the analogy of 
the declension of-go-, e g. pfsni-gav-alt instead of pHrd-guv-ah. 


14 The idea of stealing is not present. What is intended seems to be that men of this type 
were employed for catching the forest-bulls. 

15 The dual number will cause some difficulty since the two hands are known to hold only 
one arani. However, in view of the advantages gained by the above interpretation, it seems 
neeessary to set aside this difficulty. The poet apparently has not been exact in this detail, and 
ha 3 been carried away with the usual dual number of the aranis. Or, does this refer to some did- 
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the two arms. Similarly the number ten has a reference to the number of the 
fingers. 18 


We read the following in the AV. 4.36.7 : 


nd pisdcaih sdm Saknotni nd slenair nd vanargubhihj 
pisdeas tasmdn nasyanti yam ahdrh gramatn arise jj 

Whitney’s translation : “ I cannot (bear) with jjisdeds, nor with thieves, nor 
with savages (? vanargii) ; the pisdeas disappear from that village which I enter.” 
The hymn in which the verse occurs is supposed to drive away all evil-minded beings, 
especially the pisdeas (cf. sdhepiiacdn sdhasd verse 4, tdpano asmipisdeandm verse 6, 
and pisdeas tdsman nasyanti verses 7-8). In our verse although only the pisdeas 
are mentioned in tlie second line, there is little doubt that the reciter felt confident 
of being able to drive away from the village also the stenas and the vanargiis 
mentioned in line 1. These three words seem to stand for three classes of harmful 
beings. When vanargii appears in this situation there is good reason to believe 
that it refers to a class different from stena and hence means ‘a forest-bull’. But the 
reciter of the spell may have wished the village to be free From the nuisance not 
only of the 1 forest bulls’ but also of all wild animals, 17 and therefore in this 
instance vanargii appears to stand for all wild animals. 

Samaveda 6.4.9 runs as— 

hari ta indra svid-iruny uto te haritau hdrij 
td-rh tvd stuvanti kavdyah par usd so vandrgavahjj 

The reading parusaso is found in the citation given by BTt 18 which is apparently 
based on the text of the Aranyakasamhita of the Samaveda published by Gold¬ 
schmidt (Monatsber. d. Kgl. Breuss. Ak&d. d. Wiss zu Berlin 1868, 228-248). 19 . 
It also occurs in Bloomfield's Concordance which is based on the text of the Aranya- 
samhita published with the commentary of Sayana and a Bengali translation by 
Satya Brata Samasrami, Calcutta, 1873. 20 But the Bibl. Ind. edition of the Sama- 


1U Cf. HV 3. 23. 3 ; 1. 144. 5 ; 1. 95. 2 ; 3. 29. 12-13. 

17 AV. 4. 3 ; 12. 1. 49. Sometimes tdskara appears by the side of strnd (cf. AV. 19. 5(h 5_; 
19. 47. (5-7 ; 4. 21. 3 and 7), and hence one may be inclined to consider that vanargu ( — vanagumi) 
refers to him. Thus e. g. Sayana : vanarg u safulrts eornrultno (as listed in the Nighantu 3. 24) 

. vanugumihhi* carair <ipi. Bloomfield ‘ prowlers in the forest. 1 But as mentioned 

above vanargu is better taken to refer to a class different from that of the stenits. 

18 in RK’s citation to be read as . Their abbreviation S-V. Naigh. also 

to be corrected as SV. Naig. (Naigeya 8dkha as called in Goldschmidt’s edition}. 

19 Also in the Aranyaka grina edited by Narayanrisvaml Diksita (Aundh, 1942). ArHn- 
yakasamhitu is not published in Benfey’s edition of the SV (Leipzig, 1843). 

20 Savaria’s commentary in this edition, however, has puruxds: as in the text of the 
commentary published in the Bib!. Ind. edition, 
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veda (Vol. II. 324' gives the reading purusaso 21 . The same reading also occurs in 
the Jaiminiya Samhita (2.4.3) edited by Raghu Vira, Lahore, 1938. 22 The reading 
parusaso, however, is to be favoured because jnirusdso would have accent on the 
first syllable, and secondly -fmrusa - by the side of kavi • hardly adds anything 
meaningful. 

Vanargauah in the SV verse shows an accent different from the one (vanargu-) 
found in the other three occurrences. This fact has not been noted in the lexicons. 
Sayan a notes it and therefore he does not interpret the word a a vanagami, but as 
vananlyah sambkajaniydh sevaniyd gdvo yesdm te vanargavah. But if tlie compound 
was really intended to be a buhuvrihi, since the accent is on the purvapada, it should 
have been accented on the first syllable on account of prakrtisvaralva (vdnar:). 
Therefore it appears that this is only a ease of accent shift and does not amount 
to different accentuation. The accent shift is probably to be explained as follows : 
[vanargu as) *vanargvks > *vandrgva# > vandrgavas. 

Say ana does indeed consider here -gu- < -gd-. As a matter of fact, since the 
reading purusaso has been regarded as more probable, it is tempting to accept this 

explanation, cf. par use gavi (RV 0.56.3), parusah . uksdnah (RV 5.27.5). But 

the compound cannot be explained as Sayan a has done. “The forest bulls” 
also does not seem to be a very happy epithet for kauis when they are described as 
praising Indra. In this context it would be more appropriate to explain the form 
as vdnar 4- yfga ‘ to sing, This would not only accord well witli the purpose 
( gana ) of the rks in the Samaveda, but also with the fact that the above verse 
oecurs in the Aranyakasamhita of the SV. As regards the relationship between the 
Purvacika and the Arapyakasaiiihita on the one hand and the Gramageyagana and 
the Arapyagana on the other, Caland 24 observes: “These Register wurden nun vom 
Vedaschuler, der sich zum Chandoga herausbilden wollte, zuerst studiert : das 
Gramageyagana mit Purvaxeika im Dorfe, das Arapyagana mit Aranyakasamhita. 
wegen der angeblichen grdsseren Heiligkeit bzw. Gefahrliehkeit, im Walde. 
Daher die Namen ; denn zu der Annahme (Vgl. Winternitz, Gesch. der Ind. 
Literatur I S. 145), dass das Gramageyagana nur Gesange enthalt, die man bei 
den Somaopfem im Dorfe, das Arapyagana dagegen Gesange, die man nur bei 
Somaopfern im Walde singen diirfte, fehlt uns jeder Grund.” Winternitz has 
accordingly revised his opinion as one can see from the Eng. Trash of his book 
(Vol. I p. 107). “ There are, attached to the Arcika, a Gramageyagana (“book 

of songs to be sung in the village”) and an Arapyagana (“book of forest songs”). 
In the latter those melodies were collected, which were considered as dangerous 


21 This is also the reading of S. D. Satavalekar’s e'dn. of the SV (Aundh, 1830), and the 
word-index to the SV by Swami Vish we sh varan anda and Swami Nityananda, Bombay, 1008. 

22 Other variants in this Samhita are harita for haritau and karavah for kavuyah. 

23 It is aiso possible to think of ' to shout with joy But in that ease the compound 
would ::ve been vanarg&t. Of course, sach compounds without a Snal-l are abo to be found cf. 
•dm, - stu. 

24 Die JaiminSya-Sarhhita, pp. 9-10, Breslau, 1907. 
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(taboo), and therefore had to be learnt in the forest, not in the village.” But if the 
interpretation of vanargu suggested above is the correct one, it does give some 
ground in support of the original view of Wmtemitz. The verse refers to persons 
singing in the forest. This singing is more likely to refer to the ritual one than to 
the one done at the time of learning the melodies. 

The Samaveda verse may be translated as : ** Oh Indra, tawney are your 

beard (hair), and tawney your horses. Such as you are, the wise men, dust-coloured, 
singing in the forest, 25 praise you.” 

A Sanskrit lexicon, it seems, will thus require two entries for this word : (1) 
vanargu (RV and AV) ‘ forest-bull ’ {vanar -+- gu < g6); (2) *vanargu > vanargu 
(SV) ‘ singing in the forest ’ (vandr + gu < y/ga ‘ to sing ’). 


25 But BR : 'Weise und Wilde ’. Hence Macdoncli and Keith, Vedie Index2.241 : “ In the 
S&maveda the term is more generally opposed to civilized men (kavayah 4 sages ’ ; tanargavah 
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APPENDIX 

A Note on term tyaktena bhvnjithdk 
M. A. Mehendale 

This third quarter of the first verse of.the ISopanisat has been in¬ 
terpreted in at least two different ways. Radhakrishnan* trans¬ 
lates it as “Therefore find your enjoyment in renunciation” and 
adds in his note: “enjoy through tyaga, or renunciation of self- 
will. Enjoy all things by renouncing the idea of a personal pro¬ 
prietary relationship to them.” He thus partly follows Sankara 
who equates tyaktena, with tyagena. Deussen- has given a simi¬ 
lar interpretation, except that he does not take tena to mean 
‘therefore’, but as referring to jagat. “Wer ihm entsagt, geniesst 
wahrhftft". Deussen remarks in his introductory note: “In die- 
sem Verzichten auf die vielhcitliche Welt liegt der wahre Genuss 

.. , nicht in dem Trachten nach fremdem Gute.” Hume* 

follows him in content: “With this renounced, thou mayest enjoy”. 

Radhakrishnan, in his notes on the passage, refers to a 
second interpretation: “Sometimes this passage is interpreted as 
meaning: enjoy what is allotted to you by God (ten a). Do not 
ask for more than what is given”. This second interpretation 
seems to refer to the view of Madhva. B. D. Basu,“ who follows his 
commentary, tenders the line as “Enjoy thou what He hath allotted 
to thee, and do not beg from any (though he be a king), for 
wealth.” 

The second interpretation is no doubt more acceptable. The use 
of the verb \ f hituj- with instrumental is not found in later Sans¬ 
krit. Panin i (2.3.18-27; also B. Liedich, BB 10. 217-220, 1886) 
does not mention it. But this use is not seldom in the Rgveda' 
and the Vedic prose. E.g. we find, Sdxi'nd hi vuh siuhhiava ddityu 
ittibhir vayam / purd nunam bvbhujmdhe "Denn immer wieder 

i The Principal Vpatiifadt, p. 567. 

- Sechzig U panifhact's dea VV,!u , p. 5 24, 

a The Thirteen Principal UpaituthcnU, p. 362. 

♦ The Sacred "Book* of the hindut, Vol. 1, p. 3. 

5 For the use of ^/bhuj~ with instrument*!, cf. H. Wenzel, UE8ER rfru In- 
ttrumenfalis im Rgveda (1879), p. 83, Delbruck, AUiudische Syntax (1888), 
pp. 132-133; SpeUER, Sanskrit Syntax (1886), 74.9 remark, p. 66; GraSS- 
ManN, Wvrtcrlmch turn Rgveda and BR, Jl'oVIcrtiHcJi a.v. ■y'iliw;-. More 
examples also can be found under these references. 
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haben wir ims eurer Hilfen, ihr giitigen Aditya’s, einst und jetzt 
erfreut" (GELDNER) RV. 8.67.16: d nivartu ni vartaya punar na 
Indra (,& dehi / jivdbhir bhunajawihai / / “Du Heimfuhrer, fiihre 
sie heim, gib uns die Kuhe vvieder, Indra. Wir woolen uns der 
Lebenden erfreuen” (Geldner) RV. 10,19.6; dattd 7ias tdsya bhe- 
sajdm tena vo b kuna jama ha i / / “Give us remedy for that; may 
we enjoy that (remedy) of yours” (Whitney has different trans¬ 
lation : “give us the remedy for this; for that would we enjoy 
you”; also Bloomfield, “grant us the remedy for that; through 
this (remedy) may we derive benefit from you!)” AV. 6.24.3; 
ubhayvna bkunjate TS 2.5.2.7 ; urjd bhufijate 5. 2.8.7, 6.1.3,4; 
annena bkunjate 0.2.5.4; ydni vai puril samvatsavdd retaihsi 

jay ft iitc . rui vai lair bhufijate ’Out yduy eva dasamdsyani 

jayantc ydni samvatsarikani tair bhufijate, AR 4.22.5,6, "What- 

ever seeds are born before the year.they do not enjoy them: 

those that are born in ten months or a year, they enjoy them" 
(Keith: "they do not profit by them;.by these they pro¬ 

fit"). hu yum (am asm d nyududhutu, tenuucua manusyd bhufijate, 
SR 2.2.2.13 “the (fire) which the demons established, that the hu¬ 
man beings enjoy.” tan viftnt nvotu, tan md visatu, te?ia bhnksis-tya 
Ad. Cr.S. 1.23.13 ‘may that protect me, may that enter me, raa)' 
1 enjoy it' (SlENZLER: "dadurch moge ich geniegsen". 

In respect of tena (yaktout, bhnhjithuh it is also possible to think 
of an instruments! absolute construction; “you may enjoy that 
when renounced (by him).” In this case tena does not refer to 
Ida, but to the portion of the jay at given up by him. 

In the fourth quarter of this verse occurs md grdhah kasya svid 
dhanum. Kasya svid is no doubt indefinite 'of any one’, and hence 
is usually taken to refer to any other human being. But in this 
verse, two entities come up for consideration — Ida, ‘the master', 
and the individual addressed. Therefore kasya svid should have 
particular reference to some one else other than the indivi¬ 
dual, viz., the master. Since the jagat should primarily be per¬ 
vaded-by the Lord (i M visyam), it 13 hi3 property (dhanam) first. 
An individual should not long for the Lord’s property as long as 
it has not been renounced by him in the individual’s favour. 
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Sdre duhita'* 

By 

M, A. Mehendale 

Deccan College, Poona 

The expression sure duhita occurring in the RV, 1.34.5 ( (rlsthdm vim sfir* 
tfuhild' ( = duhita' a) ruhad ratham } has attracted much attention. Two independent 
notes have been written on it — one by Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr. 15. 1-2 (1889) 
and another by Pischel in Ved. Stud. 3.192-194 (1901). Both Bartholomae and 
Pischei refer to the views of earlier scholars like Ben fey, Grassmann, Ludwig, Ber- 
gaigne, Richter and Brugmann.. It is not necessary to restate here all that these scholars 
have said regarding this expression. It would be enough to say that the form sfl re 
has been considered either as loc. sg. from sitra- or as dat. or gen. sg. from svdr- both 
meaning ‘sun’. It may be of some historical interest to know that Bartholomae wanted 
to treat the expression as one compound word sureduhita < y&razdhuihita'. In his 
view the separation of the compound into two words by the author of the Padapatha 
was a mistake. 

As far as the form is concerned the more widely accepted view seems to be to 
consider s&re as gen. sg. of svAr- showing an isolated case of external sandhi in -« 
(< -az < -as) instead of the expected -o before a voiced stop. To give a few refer¬ 
ences, Wackernagel, Ah. Gr. 1, p. XIX and § 285 b{3, p. 338, and 3 § i 60d note 
p. 314, Renou, Gramm. Ved. § 137, p. I03 1 , and W. S. Allen. Sandhi p. 71. 
Th is siire (gen. sg.) was naturally construed with duhita* to mean ‘the daughter of 
the sun’. In the first instance we have an exact parallel in suro duhilA (7.69.4) where 
the form and the meaning are not in doubt. Next, we have frequent mention of ‘the 
daughter of the sun’ choosing or mounting the chariot of Aisvina. Thus suryasya duhita' 

4.43.2 and duhita' s&ryasya 1.116.17, 1.117.13, 1.118.5, 6.63.5, duhita 

vivasvatah Khila 1.3.2. The daughter of ihe sun 2 is also called suryd’ 3 who is 
similarly spoken of as mounting the chariot or being carried by the chariot of Alvina 
cf. 5.73.5, 4.44.1 (also 4.43.6. 6.63.6, 8.22.1 and Khila 1.2.5). Also cf. the 
suryasukta 10.85. 

* Paper submitted to the Indology Section of the 26th International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists held at New Delhi from January 4 to January 10, 1964. 

1 In his Histoire de la Langue Sanskrits, Renou had observed: On a meme voulu voir 
magadhisme dans 1’idiome sure duhita “la fiile du soleil” (p. 30). On this see Mayrhofer 
IF 63.206, fn.3. He regrets the way Renou has made his remark and observes “. . . dais 
cure den Sandhi -at ':> -t enthalte, der in den ostlichen Dialekten spater verallgemeinert 
wurde . . . lasst sich doch diskutieren.” 

2 The daughter of the sun is indirectly referred to as vadhti. 7.69.3, yoyana, 8.8.10, y6$d 
1.119.5, Hrjani 1.119.2, and surf 1.119.3. The ‘three’ in the chariot are mentioned in 
4.45.1, 8.29.8. Mounting the chariot by jury a is mentioned in a simile 1.167.5. 

3 The identification of Stirya is doubtful. Macdonell (Vedic Myth. p. 51) thought that 
she was no other than the sun himself conceived as a female. Hillebrandt did not like 
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Scholars who considered sure to be dat. sg., however, look il to mean, ‘for the 
sake of the sun’, cf. Bergaigne "La fdle est montee sur votre char pour le soldi"* Those, 
except Oidenberg for whose opinion see below, who looked upon the form to be loc. 
sg. thought that the expression ultimately meant the same thing as with gen. sg. ‘daughter 
of the sun'. Sayana* got this by simply noting that it was a case of vibhafctivpatyaya 
i.e. loc. standing for gen. (sure — yuryasya). But Pischel wished to render it as ‘die, 
die Tochter bei surya isf 6 , i.e. taking it to be a round about way of saying ‘the daughter 
of the sun.’ In fact, with regard to Bergaigne’s feeling that il seemed impossible to 
construe sure duhita as “La fille da soieil,“ T Pischel asserted “Diese scheinbare 
Unmoglichkeit ist jedoch das einzig Richtige.” (p. 193). . 

In spite of this assertion and the apparently compelling evidence cited above in 
favour of construing sisxe duhita together meaning 'daughter of the sun’, Oidenberg 
(Noten I 36-37) did not favour, and in my opinion rightly, this construction. He 
rather thought of separating the two and interpreting sLre as either loc. or dat. sg. He 
accepted the suggestion of Pischel to treat sure as loc. but differed from him in ren¬ 
dering it: “euren Wagen bestieg bei Sura die Tochter” (namlich eben des S.). With 
dat. sg. he translated il as “euren Wagen beatieg urn des Suar willen (ihm zu Gefallen? 
ibn zu fbrdern7) die Tochter” (namlich eben des S.).* 

I agree with Oidenberg in taking s'ure as loc. sg., and with him and Bergaigne 
in separating syntactically stir* from duhita. In view of the fact that the context refers 
to the mounting of the chariot of AiSvina and that elsewhere the daughter of the sun is 
clearly stated doing that, in the present case a simple dahlia' without the qualification 
slfriwaya or surah will certainly convey the same meaning. "The daughter mounted 
the chariot of Alvina” would always mean that the daughter of the sun did it. There 
can be no ambiguity about it. As regards sure, which I have separated from duhita , 
I interpret it as standing for loc. abs. sfire udite. The full expression thus would be 


this idea and suggested that she was to be identified with Ujai (Vedic Myth. I, 42-44, 
61 and II, 399.) This was also the view of YSska (12.7), Skandasvamin (cf. his remark 
on fcv. 1.34.5 hit-{i.e. surya- ) prabhavdc cofaso duhityuyapadeiah / sHryasya duhita 
Utah/), and perhaps Hopkins (JAOS 15.270, f.n * ‘The red is the dawn which mounts 
the ASvins’ car Although U?as and Asvina are known for their close association 

the identification of Surya with U$as was contested by Oidenberg (Noten 2.53 on 
RV. 7.69.4). Geldner (in his translation) and Renou (£t. Ved. et Pan. 3.8 and 91 
on ?V. 7.75.5a) follow him. 

4 La Religion Vedique 2.490. 

5 Also Madhava sure surye . . . tatya duhita, and Skandasvamin fafthyarthe saptami. 

6 He followed Brugmann's suggestion (IF 12.3) to derive manaav-f fem.) from m5nau 
(loc. sg. mas ) meaning ‘die bei (chez) Manu (seiende)’. Pischel’* view that r&r* it 
loc. sg. is in turn referred to by Brugrnarm IF 13.148-149, f.n.3. 

7 La Religion V6dique, 2.490, f.n.2. 

8 This may be compared with the use of dative in ( r&tham ) . . . yam aivina. ... a 
sHrydyai fasth&thuh/ 8.22.1 “(den Wagen) . . . den ihr ASvin, . . . fiir Surya bestiegen 
habt . , (Geldner). 
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sitre ( udha] duhita a rahad rdtham 9 "when the sun had risen, the daughter mounted 
the chariot”. We may note in the first instance that the expression stVa udile occurs 
quite often in the f^gveda (3.15.2; 7.63.5; 7.65.1; 7.66.4,7,12; 8.1:29; 8.13.13; 
8.27.21). Secondly, there are a few cases where a loc. stirye has been interpreted as 
loc. abs. surye udile by Indian commentators and by Geldner. In RV. 1.135.3 we read 
the following:— 


tdvdp&m bhdgd rtvipah sarasmih surye sdea / 

Here Sayana interprets surye = surye udile. cf. (ayarii lava bhagak bhajampah 
stirjje udile sali lasya rasmibhih saca saha sarasmir bhavall samanadiplir bhavati/pad 
vd laih sahilo bhavali/patah surye udile salt rasmir bhavatp atahj. Also Madhava: 
udile surpt/. Geidner refers to Sayana and has similar interpretation: “Dies ist dein 
zeitgemasser Anteil, der bei (aufgehender) Sonne bestrahlte”. 

In RV. 4,31.5 where dbha^si surpe saca occurs, Madhava again renders it as 
suryc udile. Geldner offers similar translation: "Ich habe meinen Anteil an der 

(aufgehenden) Sonne bekommen . 10 Sayana, however, has: he /t :die tvam chain yurye 
surpena saca saha abhafai bhaje. 

Oldenberg first remarked that whether we should regard su’re as loc. or dat. sg. 
could be decided if we had more exact knowledge of the mythology (Ob nun Dativ oder 
Lokativ kbnnte nur konkretere Kenntnis des Mythus, als wir besitzen. entscheiden). But 
then he also felt that RV 7.69.4 would perhaps show that the event of mounting the 
chariot of Aivma by Sutyi occurred at night 'for the sake of the sun, thus indicating 
his preference for the dative. In RV. 7.69.4 occurs the word pa'ritafonpa (for fuli 
citation see below) which Oldenberg took to mean ‘night'. 

Now in the first instance the meaning of pa'nlakmpd. itself is not certain (See 
Mayrhoter s Kurz. Wort.). And on the other hand we have the following references to 
show that when Surya or the daughter of the sun mounts the chariot of Aivina, the horses 
(or the winged horses called the birds) yoked to their chariot rush to avoid the heat 
(of the sun), which means that the event did not occur at night but at sun-rise. 

1. RV. 4.43.6: 

sindhur ha vam rma’pd siiicad isvdn ghrnd' vipo Yusd'sJh pari gmanj 
tad u vam ajiram celi panam pen a pdli bhavalhak sufpd'pdh j j 

"Der Sindhu netzte zusammen mit der Rasa eure Rosse, die roten Vogel entgingen den 
Gluten. Diese eure rasche Fahrt ward hochberuhmt, durch die ihr die Gatten der Surya 
wurdet.” (Liiders, Varuna I. 139). 


Geldner in his note on this verse says: "Sie (i.e, the winged horses) entgehen 
der Hitze, die das Rerrnen oder die Nahe der Tochter der Sonne verursachte” This it 
very doubtful. More running will cause more heat; and however fast the horses may 
run tha t will not help them to get away from Surya s heat once she had mounted the 


9 It is not necessary to consider this as an instance of word haplology by adding s4ro before 
duktta- *riire [u’elite tiro] duhiti > su're duhitd'. See the remark on p. 72 about 
duhita in this context meaning ‘daughter of the sun’. 

10 In view of the fact that in these two cases we get sHrye sdea, it is tempting to suggest 
that m the passage under discussion we understand r&n to stand for r&r* sdca. 
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chariot. The heat referred to is not that of Surya but of the sun. and the horses try to 
avoid it by running away swiftly from him ('‘Die sengendc Glut hat sicherlich ihren 
Grund in der Nahe der Sonne", (Liiders, Vanina I. 139). 

2. RV. 5.73. 5: 

a' yad venh iiiryd' ratham tisthad raghusyddam sftda / 
pdn vdm <rrusd vdyo ghrnd’ varanta dtdpcth, // 

“Stets, wenn die Surya euren rasch dahinfahrenden Wagon bestieg, hieltcn sich eure 
roten Vogel die Gluten ab. so dass sie nicht versengten.” (Liiders, Varuna I. 139). 
The epithet raghusydd becomes significant since the chariot would Be quick in getting 
away from the (sun’s) heat. 

3. RV. 7.69.4 (referred to by Oldenberg): 

yuvok srtpar* pari jKjfdvrnto iu'to duhita pdriia!(mydydm / yad devay&niam 
dvathah saclbhih pari ghravuam omdnd vdm vdyo gat // 

“The maiden chose your beauty over that of others (pdn), the daughter of the sun .. 

When you helped the devoted one 11 with (your) strengths, the bird (i.e. the 
winged horse) of yours escaped with your help the heat (of the sun)." 12 (Weilihrdem 
Gottergebenen mit euren Kraften halfet, ist euer Vogelgespann durch euren Schutz der 
Hitzeentgangen—Liiders, Varuna I. 139 f.n.2. He does not give the translation of the 
first two quarters). 

4. RV. 1.119.2: 

sv&ddmi gf tar mam prati yanty uldya a vdm urjd'm ratham asvindruhal / 

“I prepare (your) hot drink, your protections approach (me, the worshipper). Urjani 
(i.e. Surya) has mounted your chariot, oh Asvina,” The context of mounting the 
chariot dearly indicates that urjan! stands for Surya (cf. Sayana). One wonders why 
Geldner chooses to interpret it as 'die personifizierte Urj (Starkung),’ when in the follow¬ 
ing verse - ydd oivi'nd vdhathah swim a' vdram which he translates 'da ihr Aivin die 
Herrin nach Wmisch fahret'—in surf he sees wordplay with Surya (also Oldenfcerg). 
The word gharma dearly indicates that the verse refers to the pravargya which is offered 
in the forenoon and afternoon (purvahne and apardhrie ), and not at night. 

All these references indicate that surya mounted the chariot of Aivina when the 
sun had appeared. This lends support to the interpretation of sure= slire uditc. 

In the end we will take note of an opinion expressed by Wilhelm Havers in his 
Lntersuchungen zur Kasussyntax der indogermanischen Sprachen. 13 In this book he 

11 Probably the one offering pravargya, cf. 1.119.2- 

12 The translation follows Liiders. A different translation is proposed by H. D. Velankar, 
Indological Studies in Honor of W. Norman Brown, p. 235 He takes viyak as the 
invigorating food of jflurna. 

13 Strassburg, 1911. 
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illustrates mainly the use of the first and the second person pronominal forms me and 
le as Dativ us Sympathetic us. His conclusion regarding the use of sympathetic dative 
as against the possessive genitive is that Sanskrit has very faithfully preserved ths 
situation of the l.E. stage which was as follows: Sympathetic dative with the pronouns 
of the first and second person, genitive with all other pronouns, substantives and 
participles (p. 44). All instances collected by him also show that the use of sympa¬ 
thetic dative is adverbial (‘ein zunt Verbum des Satzes gehorender Dativ’ p, 20) 
and not adnom'mal. He thus translates dydur me pita ' janild' RV. 1.164.33 ‘der 
Himmel ist mir Vater und Erzeuger’ 14 (p. 35, also 8), sdl(hd\/as ta indr a visvaha 

syama 7.21.9 ‘dir, O Indra, mogen wir stets Freunde sem (p. 36), sapdtmm me 

pdra dhama 10.145.2 ‘blase mir die Nebenfrau hinweg’ (p. 30, also p. 19). 

It is therefore surprising that suddenly in vr's-ne sapdtrri sucaye sdbandhu RV. 
3.1,10 Havers chooses an adnominal interpretation and translates (p. 36) ‘die beiden 
Frauen des glanzenden Stiers’. The text clearly shows that the dative is adverbial and 

not used as possessive genitive. Havers should have translated the expression as 

Geldner, in fact, has done: “Die beiden Verwandten (Himmel und Erde) sind dem 
reinen Bullen seine geminsamen Frauen” 1 ®. The verb y/as- or V bfm- has quite com¬ 
monly to be supplied in such cases. 

Since vrsne sapdtn i cannot be the proper instance of the use of the dative as 
possessive genitive, there can be no question of finding possible support for that con¬ 
struction as Havers feels to do (p. 36), in sdre duhifd ' (daughter of the sun). 
Havers refers to Oldenberg (Nolen) and Keith. JRAS 1910. 471, foot note 1. 
We have already seen that Oldenberg no doubt prefers sdre as dative, but he cer¬ 
tainly does not interpret it as Havers chooses to do. Keith says that perhaps one may 
think that sfirc 1 * is dative used as possessive genitive. But he has already remarked that 
this use of dative to indicate kinship relationship is not illustrated in Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar (pp. 95-96. 1889) and Speyer’s Vedische und Sanskrit-Syntax (pp. 13-15, 
1896). One may add that this kind of dative is not noted for Vedic or Classical Sanskrit 
also by Panini (2.3.12 ff. and liebich. BB 10.214-217, 1886, for Ait. Br. BB II. 
284-288, 1886), Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax pp. 58-67, 1886, Delbriick, Alt. Syntax 
pp. 140-150, 1888 (earlier also Ober den indogermanischen, specie!! den vedischen Dativ 
KZ 18.81-106, 1869), Hopkins, The Vedic Dative Reconsidered, Trans, and Proc. 
APA 37, 87-120, 1906, Hopkins, Aspects of the Vedic Dative JAOS 28. 360-406, 
1907, Macdonell, Vedic Grammar for Students pp. 310-315, 1916, Renou, Grammaire 


14 Geldner apparently ignores the argument of Haver# and translates in this and the fol¬ 
lowing two passages me and U a# genitive: "Der Himmel iit mein Vater, der 
Erzeuger”, “Wir wollen allezeit deine Freunde »ein, Indra”, "blase meine Nebenbuhieria 
fort”. 

15 H. Wenzel, to whom Haven refers, translates ‘einem Mannc. vermalt’ (Ober den In- 
itrumentalis im Rigveda, Tubingen, 1879, p. 48). Haven’ reference p. 47 to be cor¬ 
rected as p. 48. 

16 Keith’s reference 1.34.7 to be corrected a* 1.34.5. 
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San sente pp. 296-299, 1930. Grammaire de la Langue Vedique pp. 348-350, 1952, 
Siddheshwar Varma, Syntax of the Dative Case in the Kgveda, (Ganganath) Jha 
Commemoration Volume pp. 435-456, 1937, and Gonda, The Unity of the Vedic 
Dative, Lingua 11. 141 - 150, 1962. 

Since vr^rie is not the correct instance of the dative in the sense of genitive, and since 
there is no other parallel in Sanskrit for a similar use of the dative, the remark of 
Havers {p. 45) that “Nur bei Kategorie V (i.e. which concerns instances pertaining 
to human relationships) ist auch der symp. Dativ sonstiger Nomina ziemlich vertreten 
und zwar sogar in rein adnominaler Funktion” is not correct. 
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By 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

The etymology of sdkhi from +J khya- has been given in the 
Unadisutras: samdne khyah sa codattah (This has been explained 
as samanam khyayatc janair iti sakha) 4.136. Yaska in his Nirukta 
(7.30) renders sdkhdyah by samana-khydndh which suggests the 
same etymology. 

Grassmann also derives sakhi from sa^/khya- and compares 
it with sam v Jkhya - ‘to belong to some one’. Bohtlingk-Roth, on 
the other hand, derive sdkhi from sac- ‘to be associated with, 
to be united with’. It is likely that this etymology was suggested 
by such occurrences in the RV as sdkhya. saceya 8.48.10, mddkvah 
p~itva sacevahi trih saptd sdkhyuh. pade 8.69.7, nd sd sakha yo nd 
dddati sdkhye sacdbhuve sacamanaya pitvah 10.117.4. But this 
etymology from sac - has been already declared to be very 
doubtful by Uhlenbeck and Walde-Pokorny. Cuny 1 has attempted 
to explain away kh in sdkhi as due to analogy with plural forms: 
*sok w 3 -i-bhih > sakhibhih and from there *sok w o > *sakd 
> sakha. This explanation, apparently, has not found favour with 
scholars. 

In the present paper it is proposed to derive sakhi from *sakha 
with the secondary suffix -i. kha means ‘hollow, aperture or a 
hole in the nave of a chariot’s wheel’ 2 . The compound *sd-kha 
would mean ‘who shares with some one else the same hollow of 
the wheel’ or, by the extension of meaning, ‘■who shares with some 
one else the same chariot’ i.e. 'driving with some one in the same 
chariot’, sdkhi , derived from *sdkha, may be compared with 
s&Tathi, derived from sav&thci. The lack of vrddhi in the first syl¬ 
lable of sdkhi is not without a parallel. Debrunner has already 
called attention to a few forms without vrddhi, e.g. nidi, sdpti (Alt. 
Gr. II.2§190b, p.304). It may be mentioned that among the 
meanings of sdkhi given by Boht. -Roth we find Genosse, Freund, 
and also ‘Gefahrte, Begleiter’. The word sdkhi may thus refer to 
the charioteer who drives the chariot, or the warrior who fights from 
it, or the fellow-travellers who go in the same chariot. The deriva- 

1. Symbolae Kozwadowski, Vol. I, p. 90 (1927). I am indebted to Prof. M. Mayrhofer 

for this reference. „ _ 

2. Khe ard iva RV. 8.77.3; khe rathasya 8.91.7. 
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tive sakhydm would then mean primarily not ‘friendship’, but ‘the 
act of journeying together in the same vehicle’. 

Occurrences of sakhi and sakhydm in the RV fully support the 
above interpretation and therefore render the newly suggested ety J 
mology plausible. 

This can be seen very clearly, in the first instance, in those 
passages where sdkhi occurs in the context of a chariot or one of 
its parts. In RV 6.55, Pusan in the first verse is requested to be 
the charioteer of rtq (i.e. of the hymn looked upon as a chariot) so 

that the seer and Pu§an can travel together: ehi . sam saca* 

vahai / rathir rtasya no bhava. When therefore in-verse 5, the seer 
calls Pusan as sdkha mama, the expression makes better sense when 
understood as ‘my charioteer’ 3 rather than ‘my friend’. 

In RV 3.60 we are informed that Rbhus drive with Indra in 
the same chariot: indrev-a ydtha saratham (verse 4). When there¬ 
fore in verse 3 we read about them indrasya sakhydm rbhdvah 
sam anasuh we would be justified in interpreting Indrasya sakhydm 
as '(the privilege of) driving in the same chariot with Indra*., Also 
in RV 4.35.7 where it is said sam rbhubhih pibasva ratnadhebhil} 
sakhir yd indra cakrse sukrtyd the passage can be understood as 
‘drink (soma) with Rbhus, who distribute precious gifts, whom you, 
oh Indra, have made your driving companions due to their good 
work.’ 

In RV 10.168.2 waters 4 are described as going with Vata shar¬ 
ing with him the same yoke and the same chariot: tibhih, sayuk 
sardtharh devd iyate. When in the next verse Vata is called apam 
sdkha, it can mean ‘driving with waters in the same chariot’. 
In RV 4.4.10 we read about Agni: yds tva svdsvah suhiranyd agna 
upay&ti vasumata rathena / trisya trata bhavasi tdsya sakHd. ....... 

‘Agni, when some one who has good horses, good gold, approaches 
you with a chariot containing riches, you become his protector, you 
become his charioteer ... . ’ Similarly it is said about Soma that 
he drives with Indra (sdkha) when he mounts Indra’s chariot: d 
tistkati ratham indrasya sakkd (9.96.2). In RV 9.97.6 Soma is 
asked to go with the gods in the same chariot (devair ydhi saratham ); 
now if in the preceding verse we read tndur devan&m upa sakhydm 
ayan we have every reason to understand it as ‘when Soma ap¬ 
proaches the gods to drive with them in the same chariot’. In RV 
7.72.2 in the first two quarters of the verse, the Asvins are requested 
to come in a chariot with the gods (a no devebhir upa ydtam arv&k 

3. It may be noted that in verse 2 of this hymn Pusan is called rathitamam and 
sdichayam and in verse 3 dfiiuatodfiruatah sdkha. ‘the charioteer of everyone 
who has a prayer (i.e. prayer looked upon as a chariot).’ 

4. Visfhdh, in my opinion, are not the sub-divisions of Vata thought of as his 
feminine followers (Geldner), but waters. 
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sajosasa nasatya rdthena). And in the following two quarters of 
the verse we read yuvor hi nah sakhyd pitrydni samdno bandhur 
utd tdsya vittavi. This can refer to the singers’ reminding the 
Asvins of the fact that their parents had driven with them in their 
chariot {sakhya pitrydni) t and that since the singers also enjoy the 
same privilege, this is the common bond between the singers and the 
gods. 5 A Muni, impelled by the gods, is described as vatasy&svo 
xxiyoh sakhd. (10.136,5). In the context of the. horse, sakha seems 
to mean ‘charioteer’ (‘the horse of Vata, the charioteer of Vayu’). 
Similarly, the Maruts who bring the healing remedies with them are 
addressed as yuyam sakhdyah. saptayah ‘you, the charioteers, (you) 
the horses’ (8.20.23). 

/ 

When in RV 10.27 .'6 we read, ye niniduh sakhciyam ddhy u nv 
esu pavdyo vavrtyuh, this means that ‘those who have ridiculed the 
warrior ( sdkhayam), on them may the rims of the chariot roll’. 
In the RV, if the horses are called sdkhdyd, what is intended to 
convey is perhaps not that the horses are friends of each other but 
that they share the same chariot, i.e. are yoked to the same chariot. 
Cf. hari vi mucd sdkhdyd ‘unyoke the horses who draw the same 
chariot’ (6.40.1) 6 , brahmand te brahmayujd yunajmi hari sdkhdyd 
sadhamAda asA ‘I yoke for you with a prayer at a common Soma, 
session your two horses who are (customarily) yoked by a prayer, 
(horses) who draw the same chariot, the quick ones’ (3.35.4), a ca 
tvam eta vrsarnd vdhdto hari sdkhdyd sudhurd svdngd ‘May these 
strong horses, who draw the same chariot with a good yoke and who 
have beautiful limbs, carry you here’ (3.43.4). 

The word sakhi is often used in the context of the verb ^/yuj* 
‘to yoke’ or some derivative from it and these uses also support 
the new interpretation of sakhi. Visnu is called indrasya yujyah 
sakha (1.22.19) which means ‘riding with Indra in the same chariot, 
fit to be yoked’, i.e. a constant co-traveller with Indra. When, how¬ 
ever, sakhi and yujya are used to denote two different persons, one 
of them may refer to the charioteer and the other to the fighter, both 
riding the same chariot. RV 2.28.10 reads yo me rdjan yAjyo 
vd sakhd vd svapne bhaydm bhirave mAh yam aha ‘who, oh king told 
me, the timid one, frightful things in dream, whether the fighter 

5. Also cf. RV 10.29.8 where many tribes are said to be striving for a drive 
with Indra (yattmte sakhy&ya piirvih). This interpretation of sakhya in this 
verse is suggested by the context where in the same verse Indra is asked to 
mount the chariot (d sma rdtham nd ■prtand.su t istha yam bhadraya sumatyd 
coday&se). For the context of the chariot also cf. RV 10.64.7 prd vo vdyurh 
rathayujarh pura/ndhim stomaih krnudhvam sakhydya pusdnam. ‘You make 
with your praise songs Vayu. Purandhi and Pusan yoke the chariot so that all 
may drive together (sa/ckydya)’. Maruts are called sdkhayah of Indra in the 
context of the horses yoked to a chariot, vdutsya _ yuktant suyujas cid divan 
kavis cid es6 ajagann avasyuh / visve te atra martitah sakhdyah (5.31.10). 

6. Also 3.43.1 priyd sdkhdyd in muca. 
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>r the charioteer’. In 7.19.9 the singers request Indra to choose 
hem for yujyaAype of association with him (asrcidn vrtusva yujyaya 
Issmai). When in the preceding verse we read priydsa it te magha- 
wnn abhtsfau ndra madema sarane sdkhdyah, this can mean 
‘may we, the heroes liked by you, oh bounteous one, take 
delight in your protection, in your resort, (we) riding in your chariot 
(sdkhdyah)’? Instead of yujya, we find sometimes the root-noun 
yuj being used. I ndra’s association with Pusan in the same chariot 
during their exploits against enemies is expressed as utd ghd sd 
rathitamah sdkhyti sdtpatir yuj cl / indro vrtr&ni jighnate (6.56.2). 
Indra is described as making a somin (who offers Soma) his associate 
in the chariot, sakhayam krnute ydjam (8.62.G). 8 But one who 
does not give an offering or press Soma, he does not get this 
privilege: atrd ydjath krnute yo havismdn ndsunvata sakhydm va^ti 
surah (10.42.4). Indra, as a swan,, associating with heavenly 
waters and moving with them in the same chariot seems to be the 
reason why they arc described as shy (bibhatsti): bibhatstinam 
sayujam hathsam nhur apdin divyAndm sakhye edrantam (10.124.9). 9 
The idea of common sharing is neatly expressed in dvd suparnd sayujn 
sdkhdyu samdndm vrlzsdih pdri sasvajate (1.164.20) ‘Two birds, 
sharing the same yoke and the same nave (i.e. the same chariot) 
embrace the same tree’. 19 

The use of the word sdkhi in the context of the verbs a vrt 
and n vah also points to the interpretation ‘riding in the same 
chariot'. In RV. 4.1.1, the gods are said to have commissioned 
Agni as their charioteer hy ague sndam it samanydvo dev&so 

devavi nratim nyerird). And then in verse three, when it is said, 
sdkhe sakfidyam abhy « vavrtsvtiMm nd cakrdm rdthyeva ramhyd 

.it can mean 'Oh charioteer, turn towards (Varuria) who will 

drive with you ( sakhayam), as the wheel (rolls) towards the 
horse, as the two quick horses (rush towards the goal)’, 11 The 
singer who wishes to ride together (sakhayam) with the Asvina every¬ 
day wishes to turn (their chariot) towards himself (A vdm nard 
purubhuja vavrtydm divedive cid asvina sakhiydn (5.49.1). 12 The 

7. In 9.66,18 we read about Soma, vrmtmdAe sakhydya vriyim&he yiijydya. Even 
oajm is called yujiytt sakhi (6.21.7). 

8. Also cf. 1.129.4, 4.32.6. 

9. Yoga, referring tothe yoking of horses to a chariot, appears in connection 
with JdkAi in yogeyoye tavdstaratii vdjevaje havdmahe ! sakhaya indram 
utdye ‘we, riding (with Indra) in the same chariot, invite Indra who Is 
stronger in every yoking, in every race for a prize* (1.30.17). 

10. The idea of journeying ,together is not present here. 

11. Or, combined into one simile as done by Sayana, ‘as the two speedy horses 
(turn) the quick wheel'. RritAyn in this case is taken to mean 'horse* and 
not ‘wheel’. 

12. Similarly Yami says in 10.10.1, o ett sakhayam sakhyd vavrtydm ‘May I turr 
hitherwards (Yama), who has come in a chariot, for a common ride’. Thh 
common rk^e seems to be indicative of marriage relation, see below page 85 
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use of the verb a vah- is found in RV 3.4.1: d deua devdn yajd- 
thaya vaksi sakha sakhint sumana yak$y ague ‘oh god, bring here 
(in a chariot) the gods for sacrifice, a charioteer (bringing) those who 
drive with him; being of good mind, offer them sacrifice, oh Agni’. 
The meaning is equally clear in RV 8.2.27, where about Indra it 
is said: eha hdri brahmayuja sagmd vaksatah sdkhdyam ‘May the 
horses, yoked with a prayer (to the chariot), the able ones, bring 
the warrior here.’* 3 

In RV 7.95.4 Sarasvatl is described as going over to the sakhis 
who. with bent knees, approach her: mitdjmibhir namasyair iydnd 
Taya j/ujd cid uttard sdkhibhyah . ,4 The expression mitdjnu ‘with 
bent knees’ has caused difficulty because it is difficult to imagine 
some one moving forward with bent knees. But this difficulty dis¬ 
appears when we understand sdkhibhyah not as ‘friends’ but as 
referring to the singers who go to Sarasvatl in the same chariot. 
Since they drive in a chariot they have their knees bent while 
approaching Sarasvatl. Instead of mitdjhu appears abhijnu in 
3.39.5. There Indra is called the charioteer (sakha) going with 
Navagvas, the fighters riding the same chariot (saJchts). The posture 
of the Navagvas is described as ‘with bent knees’ (abhijfiu): sakha 
ha yatra sakhibhir navagvair abhijhv & satvabhir gd anugman. 15 

It has been mentioned above that the term sakhi could be 
applicable eitber to the charioteer or to the fighter riding the same 
chariot. Hence if we get an expression like sakha sdkhyuh srnavad 
vandan&ni (3.43.4) it is better interpreted to mean ‘may the fighter 
hear the praises of the charioteer’. That the heroes going to war 
were often praised by their charioteers is well known. Hence we 
read in 8.43.14 tvam hy agne agnind .... sakha sdkhyd sami- 
dhyase ‘For, you, oh Agni, are kindled by fire .... as a warrior (is 
roused) by the charioteer’. 16 Incidentally it seems that the place 
of the charioteer in the chariot was to the right of the warrior. 
Indra asks Vayu (cf. Liiders, Varuna I. 221) to drive his chariot and 

13: Also cf. 10.77 *4 where India is requested to bring Nasatya with him so that 
they may all ride together, samand turnir dpa ydsi yajndm d n&satyd sakhyiy a 
vaksi. Safchya also appears in relation with ui\/yu- ‘to disjoin, separate’, 

mdicir na end sakhya vi yausus lava cendra vimaddsya co rseh / . asmd te 

so ntu sakhyd siudni (10.23.7). Also 8.86.1. 

14. ‘(Sarasvatl) is being approached by the worshipful ones with bent knees. 
She, yoked with riches (i.e. carrying riches with her), is more bountiful to 
(the singers) riding the same chariot.’ 

15. ‘When, the charioteer (Indra) followed the cows with Navagvas as fighters 
driving with him with bent knees... ’ The same picture of sitting with bent 
knees in a chariot is to be seen in the race (1.37.10), in approaching Agni 
found in a distant place (1.72.5), in Indra’s coming to the worshippers (8.92.3), 
in the worshippers' wanderings on the broad earth (3.59.3), and in Indra’s 
winning the cows with his singers (6.32.3). 

16. Cf. *a.khyd ,. .. stutah 10.50.2 in the context cf battles, races or fights with 
Vrtra. Also cf. 8.92.33 where singers riding with Indra praise him. Also cf 
Liiders 1 interpretation of RV 10.73.5 {Varmta I 180 f.n. 2 and II 424). 
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stand on his right. The two would then kill the enemies: dsas ca 
tvdm daksinatah sakha me ’dha vrtrdv.i jatighandva bhUri (8.100.2). 17 

Sometimes those who went in a chariot to the battle-field 
abandoned the chariot and fled back. This is what the gods did 
when they went with Indra to fight against Vrtra. Indra is there¬ 
fore advised by the Maruts to take them with him in the chariot so 
that he may win the war { vrtraSya tva svasdthad i$amand visve devA 
ajahvr ye sdkhdyah / mariidbhir indra sakhyam te astv athemd 
yfsrifi prtana jaydsi 8.96.7). ,s In the light of this explanation 
of sakhi, RV 8.45.37 seems to have the following meaning: ko nu 
maryd amithitah sakha, sakhdyam abravlt / jaha t, ko asmdd i$ate 
‘Which warrior (sdkhd), if he is not provoked (by his charioteer), oh 
men. has said to the charioteer, ‘he has left me.* Who runs away 
from us?’ 

Surya, or the daughter of the sun, is often described in the 
Rgveda as going with Asvina in the same chariot, a ydd vam suryA 
ratharh tisthad rcighusyddam s&da (5.73.5), tarn vam rdthaih vayam 
adyd huvema .... asvina .... yah suryam vahati (4.44.1). Surya 
has been identified with U$as -by Hillebrandt. This identification 
gets support from the new interpretation of sakhi because 'U§as is 
called the sakhi of Asvina, i.e. she goes with them riding in their 
chariot ( sakhabhud asvinor usdh 4.52.2 and uta sakhasy asvinoh 
4.52.3). 19 In 1.119.5 we are told about a yosd who chose Asvina 
for her husbands and went with them for a common ride ( sakhyd ) 
in their chariot: yuvor asvina vdpuse yuvayujam ratham vAv-i 
yematur asya sardhyam / a vam patitvdih sakhydya jagmufi 
yosdvrnZta jenyd yuvam pati “The two voices have guided, oh Asvina, 

the chariot yoked by you for your beauty. 20 The young 

woman 25 to be won, who married you (patitvaih jagmv^t) for a 
common ride (in your chariot) chose you two for her husbands". 
This connection between marriage and common ride in a chariot 
is also reflected in the dialogue between Yama and Yarn!. In 
10.10.2 when Yama rejects the initial entreaty of Yam! he says, 
na te sakha sakhyam vasty eWsalaksmd ydd visurUpa bhdvdti 

17. Cf. the word suvyctsthr- (or savyesthr -), saoyastfui- (or savye^tha-) warrior^ 

(lit. standing on the left) in the Sat. Br. 5.4.3.18; also indrah savy 
candrdmdh sarathih AV 8.8.23 cited in BR. As mentioned^ in BR, the word 
savye-stha, however, means a charioteer according to Patahjali on P. 8.3.97 
and the Skc. lexicons (AK 2.8 60 and H. 760). [Some editions or commen¬ 
taries give the reading sav rjesthr -]. , 

18. But the Maruts also seem to have once abandoned Indra. cf. yad mdrflTn 

ajahdtcma / ico vah. sakhitva oka te (8.7.31) ‘that you abandoned-Indra. Who 
(now) is anxious to ride with you?’ , , 

19 Liiders (Vanma II. p. 370. f.n. 1). however, says that U?as is called the 

sakha i.c. ‘the friend’ of Asvind because the latter appear early in the 
morning. _ 

20 asya sardhyam is ‘quite unclear’ according to Geldner. Sayana, asya rathasya 
yat sardhyam yrapyain ddayakhyam avadhibhutarh iaksyatn. 

21. Sayana identifies ybsd with sv.ryd. 
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‘This kind of common ride with you, the rider ( sdkhd i.e. Yama who 
has come in a chariot) does not desire, (the ride) by which a 
common origin (lit. sign) may turn into being of different forms 
(i.e. of different origins, not blood relationship)’. 

The word sakhi ‘who drives in the same chariot’ has also been 
used in the Rgveda with a slight shift in meaning to refer to those 
who go in the same ship. In 7.88 we read in verse 4 that Varuna 
placed Vasistha in his ship 2 ' 9 (vdsiytham ha varuno navy ddhat) 
in response to the seer’s desire expressed in verse 3 to go on a 
voyage together in the same ship (d ydd ruhdva varunaJ ca 
navam prd ydt samudrdm lraydva mddhyam). It is with reference 
to these journeys in the same ship that the seer uses the word 
sakhyd in plural 22 when in verse 5 he asks Varuna. kva tydni nau 
sakhyd babhuvuh and in verse 6 he refers to himself as the sdkhi 
of Varuna. In the story of Bhujyu who was thrown in the sea 
and was rescued by Asvina we read utd tydrn bhujyum asvina 
sdkhayo madhye jahur durevdsah samudre (7.68.7) ‘And those 
who went with him (in the ship) 23 with wicked intention, oh Asvina, 
threw Bhujyu in the middle of the sea’. When we come across 
the use of the word sdfchi with the verb tr- ‘to cross’, or its deri¬ 
vative, it is better to interpret it as referring to the one who. goes 
in a ship rather than in a chariot. In 10.53.8 the context makes 
this quite clear, asmanvati riyate sam rabhadhvam ut tisthata prd 
tarata sakhayah / dtra jahama yd dsann dievah sivdn vaydm ill 
tarema abhi vajdn ‘{The river) full of stones is flowing; hold fast, 
stand up, and cross over, you all going in this ship (sdkhaya}i). We 
will leave those who were unkind (to us). May we cross over (to 
the other bank) towards the favourable rewards’. The same mean¬ 
ing is also probably intended when in 10.31.1 we read tdbhir 
vaya-m stt^akhayo bhavema tdranto visvd duritd sydma ‘May we go 
well with them in the same ship, may we be crossing over all 
dangers’. 24 

In the Rgveda the prayer of the seers is often looked upon as a 
chariot. Hence the singers who jointly sing the prayer are 
called sakhayah ‘who ride the same vehicle in the form of the 

21a. According to Liiders (Varuna l 320-21) this ship is the sun and the sea in 
which Varuna and Vasisflia sail is the heavenly ocean. 

22. If ‘friendship’ was intended, the seer would have probably used sakhyam in 
singular and Liiders (Varuna, I . 315) who interprets safcHyam as friendship 
does indeed translate the verse as though the singular form was used. 

23. It may be noted that Geldner translates the word sakhayah in this verse as 
‘die Gefahrien’, 

24. 3.9.1 sdkhayas tvd vavrmalie dev dm mdrtasa -u.ta.ye apdm ndpdta-m rubhdf/arn 
sudtdjtim supraturtim aneftdsam / ‘The men. travelling in ship, chose the kind 
god for help, the son of waters who shines brightly, who crosses (the waters) 
easily, and who is faultless'. 
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prayer ’. 25 In 1.5.1 we read a tv eta nt ytdatendram abhl prd 
gayata / sdkhdyah, stomavahasah ‘Come here, sit down, (and) sing 
(a song) with reference to Indra, you who ride together in a praise- 
song as a vehicle*. Similarly in 6.45.4 we find sdkhdt/o brdhma- 
vdhase 'rchata prd ca gayata ‘you who ride together, praise and sing 
(for Indra) who comes in the vehicle in the form of a prayer*. The 
same picture of a god riding a chariot in the form of a praise-song 

and leading it appears in 1.173.9, dsttma ydtha. su$akhaya ena . 

dsad ydtha na indro vandanesfhSs turo na karma nayamdna ukthA 
‘so that we may be good riders with him .... so that Indra may 
stand in a praise-song guiding the praises as the clever worker 
(conducts) his task’. 26 The prayer and the sacrifice are also looked 
upon as a ship and the priests who, as though, sail in it to¬ 
gether are called sakhayab. In 10.101.2 we read mandra krnu- 
dhvam dhiya cl tanudhvam navam arilrapdranim krnudhvam / .... 
prdncam yajnam prd nayatd sakhdyah / ‘Make (the songs) agreeable, 
stretch forth (your) thoughts, fashion a ship which crosses (the 
river) with rudders.... (Oh priests) who sail together carry forward 
(your) sacrifice’. 27 

When sdkhi is used in the context of finding a path, or going 
to or coming from a distant land, it gives better sense if it is inter¬ 
preted as ‘driving in the same chariot*. In 1.80.6 we read mandand 
indro andhasah sakhibhyo gdtum icchati ‘Indra, delighted with 
Soma, seeks a way out for those who drive with him*. 28 In 1,53.7 
we find ndmyd yd indra sakhyd pardvati niharhayo ndmucim n&ma 
mdyinam ‘When you, oh Indra, with Nam! as your charioteer struck 
down Namuci, who knows magic, in the distant land’. And in 
6.45.1 we have yd anayat pardvatah siimti turvdsa-m yddum / indrah. 
sa no yuva sakha ‘Indra who brought here Turvasa and Yadu from 
a distance, leading them well, that Indra is our young charioteer . 133 

The interpretation of sdkhi (sa-khi) suggested in this paper 
seems to derive support from the way it is placed between words 

25. For priests being called sakhagah J. Harmata has a different explanation. He 
observes, “In. the light of these data it does not seem an unlikely suggestion 
that the word sakhi- had been used since very early times, perhaps from the 
Indo-European period, to designate members of separate social groups. As a 
result of social development, when the different occupational groups became 
more and more sharply delimited, this particular use of the word was gene¬ 
rally established in old Iranian, more precisely in. the language of the Avesta 
and in old Persian. This development is reflected in the particularized mean¬ 
ing of the Avestan word haxay- ‘member of a priestly college' ”. AO (Hun- 
garica) 5.195 ff (1955). 

26. Also cf, 4.25.1; priests, busy with the performance of a sacrifice or engaged 
in singing a praise-song, are often called sdkhdyah, cf. 6.16.22, 3 29.9, 10.88.17, 
6.2S.8. 5.7.1, 8.1.16, 10.61.25, 5.45.6, 1.53.11, 4.17.13. 4.31.3, 7.31.1, 10.71.2. 
7, 8, etc. etc. 

27. Also cf. supdrdh. sunvatah sakha 1.4.10, 8.32.13. 

28. Also cf. safcheva sakhye gatuoittaujo bh&ua 9.104.5. 

29. yesam indro yuva sakhi i also occurs in 8.45.1, 2, 3. 
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like sa-manasah (sharing common thought) and sa-nlldk (sharing 
common nest) in ud budhyadhvam sdmanasak sakhayah sam agnim 
indhvam bahavah sanildh (10.101.1). 3U Similarly we have a paral¬ 
lelism between sa-jdtdh, and sa-kMyah in 10.103.6: imam sajdtq 
dnit virayadhvam indra-rh sakhdyo anti sdih rabhadhvam / 3l . 

A note on bhratra 

In Grassmartn’s Worterbuch bhratra is equated with bhratrtvd 
‘Bruderschaft, Verwandtchaft der Briider’. In all the four cases 
where the word occurs in the Rgveda, there occurs also the word 
sakhi (or sakhya). In this context it seems that it woud be better 
to interpret bhratra , not as ‘brotherhood’, but as a primary deri¬ 
vative 32 from v /bhr- (in the sense of ‘being carried or borne’). ' 

RV. 4.10.8: siud nah sakhya santu bhrdtrdgne deuefu yu$md f s& 
no ndbhih sadane sasmirm hdhan // “May. our 
driving together, may our being borne together, 
oh Agni, be auspicious among you gods. That Is 
our relationship in the house, at the same udder”. 
According to Geldner hdhan ‘udder’ is the sacri¬ 
fice. But Liiders (Vanma II 395) points out that 
tidhan refers to the heavenly udder which is the 
“Urquell des Lebens im hochsten Himmel”. The 
gods and men have their origin there. 

R'V. ' 4.25.2 cd 33 : ka mdrasya yujyam kak sakhitvdm Ico bhrdtrdm 
uasti kavaye kd uti / ‘Who desires for being joined 
with Indra, who riding (with him) in the same 
chariot, who being borne (with him), who is fit 
for the wise god’s favour?’ 

RV. 4.23.6: kim ad amatram sakhydm sakhibhyak kadd «w te 
bhrdtrdm pru bravama ‘What kind of (Soma) cup 
was it which served for driving together 34 for those 
who rode in it? When shall we proclaim our being 
borne with you (in the chariot)?’ 

RV. 2. 1.9: tvam ague pitaram i$p'bhir hares tvdm bhratr&ya 
samyd tanurucam / tvam putro bhavasi yds te 
’vidhat tvam, sakfrd susevah posy ddhrfah // 'To 
you, oh Agni, (come) men with requests as (one 

30. It may be noted that the author of the Padapatha does not separate a dkh&yah 
with an avagraha as he does in the case of the other two words. 

Sj. The occurrence of sdkhayd with sv-dhurd and su-angd qualifying hdri may 
also be cited as giving supporting evidence. & ca tvdm etd vrsa-nd v&hdto Wn 
s&khdyd. sndhuru. svaiigd (3.43.4). 

32. For the lengthened grade of the root vowel see Ah. Gr. 2.2 § 520b, p. 708. 

33. Also cf. 4.25.1. 

34. Soma cup looked upon as a chariot. 
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goes) to one’s father, to you, with shining body, 
(they come) with sacrifice for being borne in it 
(sacrifice = chariot). You become a son (to him) 
who dedicates himself to you, you (become) his 
weLUdisposed charioteer (and) protect him from 
attack.’ 

It is easy to understand that sakhi which originally meant 
‘driving in the same chariot, a charioteer, a warrior’ came later to 
mean ‘an associate’ or ‘a friend’. It is likely that in some passages 
even in the Rgveda sakhi is used in the sense of ‘a-companion, a 
friend*. 15 But as shown above, the meaning ‘charioteer, warrior’ is 
better suited to the context in a large number of Rgvedie passages. 

* * * 

The stem sakhi- is known for its peculiar declension. The first 
five forms are derived from the strengthened grade (sakhdi-). In 
the nom. sg., however, we have sakhd and not sdkhdi. For this 
final -a. instead of -ai, Wackernagel has already noted a parallel 
form agn& (loc. sg.) for *agndi, i6 It has also been pointed out that 
Avestan has nom. sg. kavd (from kavi-). 

According to Burrow, 37 the i-stems and the u-stems developed 
three kinds of declension. The oldest is represented by sakhi- with 
its nom. sg. sakhd. 2S The second is represented by a few u-stems 
with the nom. sg. dyads, gaus. And the third is represented by the 
usual type with nom. sg. -is, -us. As regards the declension of 
sdJchi, O. Szemerenyi 39 has a different explanation. In his view the 
nom. sg. sakhd is influenced by raja ‘king’ and sdstd ‘ruler.’ The 
acc. sg. s&khdyam shows that the influence must have come from an 
-n stem and/or an agent noun in -tar. He concludes, “It seems, 
then, that, on closer scrutiny, sakhd reveals itself as an unique 
deviation due to analogy, not as an archaic IE type.” 


35. E.g. 10.34.2, 10.95.15. 

36. Alt. Gr. I 5 93, p. 106. 

37. The Sanskrit Language pp. 180-181. 

38. Besides Avestan fccted. Burrow also notes aprafet RV 8.32.16. He also calls 
attention to feminine derivatives like agodyi (and manaiu) and first members 
in compounds agnd-uimu and kavd-sakhd. 

39. KZ 73, 193-194 (1956). For Kuiper’s view in this regard see his Notes on 
Vedic Noun-Inflexion p. 64. 
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MADHYE l AG NAM < BAUDHAYANA Sr. S. 9. 3 ) 

BY 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

Among the various rites which precede the actual day of pressing Soma 
in a Soma sacrifice occurs Pravargya. 1 This nte is considered to have been 
once an independent sacrifice before it became part of a Soma sacrifice. In 
essence it consists of offerings of hot milk of a cow and a she-goat to As'vina. 
The milk is first heated in a specially prepared earthen vessel, called Mabh- 
vira, which looks like three pots placed on one another. While describing how 
the Mahavira pot is to be constructed the Baudhayana Sr. Sutra has used the 
phrase madhye lagnam which has caused some difficulty in understanding it. 
The text 2 of the Sutra (9.3) reads as follows : pindam karoti makhasya siro- 
'siti f... atha trtiyam mrdo'pacchidya tr\n pindan karoti / tesam ekam kartre 
prayacchati gayatro'siti j tenasya budhnam karoti... I atisistayai mrdo'rdham 
prayacchati traistubho'silil tenasya madhyam karoti... j sarva/n antato mrdam 
prayacchati jagato’siti j tenasya bilum karoti...! tam pradesamatram pfthu- 
budhnam madhye lagnam karoti / 

The meaning of the passage, except the phrase madhye lagnam at the 
end, is not difficult to follow. The priest cuts off a third of a big clay ball and 
divides it into three smaller balls. These he hands over to the artisan one 
after the other and the latter prepares from them the bottom, the middle part, 
and the top bowl of the Mahavira. The whole pot has to be one span in 
height, broad at the bottom and madhye lagnam. 

In an unpublished monograph on Pravargya, J. A. B. van Buitenen 
takes madhye lagnam to mean ‘joined in the middle’ and finds it difficult to 
understand. He observes : “ Baudhayana’s language is clear enough; by “ half 
of the remaining clay” we should understand the second clay ball, by "all 
the remaining clay ” the last of the three balls. The picture which thus arises 
is of three clay balls placed on top of one another, the bottom one flattened 
out to provide a broad base, the top one hollowed out to provide a receptacle. 
Curious is Baudhayana’s phrasing prthubudhnam madhye lagnam “ broad of 
base and joined in the middle". What middle, since the three elements have 
two joints? The words read naturally that that part which has a broad base, 
viz. the central segment, is joined with the top segment, and it is this joint 
that is described as madhyam". 

1. For the latest treatment of Pravargya, see H. LiiDP.Rfl, Varuna II. j>p.359-36S. 

2, Ed, by W. Cai.akd, p. 20S, 
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van Buitenhn thus tries to get out of the difficulty by assuming that 
essentially the pot is to be looked upon as having only two parts ( by exclud¬ 
ing the flat bottom). In that case it will have only one joint in the middle, i.e. 
between the part prepared from the second clay ball and the top receptacle 
prepared from the third clay ball. According to him, madhye does not refer 
to the middle part of the vessel but to the joint in the middle. But this is 
hardly satisfactory. The three parts of the vessel have been clearly distingui¬ 
shed from one another as budhna, madhya, and bilap and these, when placed 
on one another, should have two joints. None of these two joints could be 
looked upon as the middle one. Moreover, even if we assume that there are 
only two parts of the vessel, what purpose is served by stating that they are 
‘joined in the middle * ? The whole difficulty disappears when we under¬ 
stand hignam not as 'joined ’ but as ‘ thin, narrow’. This is suggested by the 
fact that the word lagnam is intended to contrast with prthu ' broad Accord¬ 
ing to the Baudh. Sr. siilra, then, the Mahavlra pot is required to be ‘broad 
at the bottom’ ( prthubudhnam ) and 'thin or narrow in the middle’ {madhye 
lagnam ). 

The word lagna with the prefix vi is already attested in the epics and 
the classical literature in the sense ‘ slender, thin ’. To cite from Bohtlingk- 
Roth we get vilagnamadhya ‘ having slender waist * { Mbh. 1. 157. 6 ), vilagna- 
madhyah ( Mbh, 3. 112. 4 ), vedivilagnamadhya ( Mbh. 4.35. *629 (3 ), Kumara, 
I. 39 ) [to which Apte’s revised dictionary adds vilagnamadhyayd ( Vikramo. 
4. 37)], Pali also has vilagga and vilaka ‘slender’ which go back to Skt. 
vilagna. In the opinion of Ludhrs* Pali vilaka is a case of hyperpalism for 
the form vilaga occurring in the eastern dialect of the original Buddhist canon. 

The word lagna in the sense ' slender, thin ’ has not been recorded in 
the available lexicons. It will now be clear that it does occur in this sense in 
the Baudh. Sr. S. 

That this meaning ‘ narrow, thin ’ of hignam is what is intended in the 
Baudh . Sr. S. will become clear also from the other sOtra sources where the 
preparation of the Mahavlra, or the Vayu vessels which are simitar to it in 
form, is referred to. In the Ap. Sr. S. occurs the word sarhnata in 15. 2. 14: 
mahavtram karoti .. . prade'samalram urdhvasanvm uparistad dsecanavantam 
madhye sanmatam vayavyaprakdram “ ... verfertigt cr den Mahavlra . .. Dieser 
soli eine Spanne hoch sein, einen erhobenen Kopf ( Obcrteil) und im oberen 
Teile eine Vertjefung zmn Eingiessen der Fiiissigkeit haben; in der Mitte soil 

1. For ti kosa with throe ports cleorly distinguished from eaoh other aa budhna 
‘ bottom udara 1 middle uud bi/a 1 to[i of. Ch. Up. 4. It), 1 ; a>ilariksodarah LaSo 
hhumilntdlino »ajiryali dyatir ntyoUantni hilatu. 

2. Beobaohlungen iiber die Sprazhe dea buddhiatischen Urkanous, §232, pp. 105- 

107, 
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er ejngeknickt 1 sein, wie die Vayugefasse ” (Caland). The Vayu vessels 
referred to here are earlier described in the Ap. Sr. S. ( 12, 1. 4 ) with almost 
identical words where the commentator says that these vessels resemble a 
mortar in shape, 2 The Satydsadha Sr. S. 24. 1. 15 simply says that the 
Mah&vira vessel should be vayavyaprakaram. But in the description of the 
Vayu vessels it uses the word samnata z as in the Ap. Sr. S. 

Instead of samnata, the Manama Sr. S. 2. 3. 1. 13 uses the word 
samsakta* in the description of the Vayu vessels. When this sOtra is quoted 
by the commentator Gopin&thabhatta on the Satyasadha Sr. S. 8. 1. 2 he has 
the reading samlagnamadhydni (instead of samsaktamadhyani as in van 
Gelder’s edition ). The commentator adds^that this has been explained as 
samlagnam krkarn madhyam yes'am tani s ' those whose middle portion is thin*. 
The Kdtyayana Sr. S. 26. 1. 16 uses the phrase madhyasathgrhi tarn in the 
description of the Mahavlra vessel. In the commentary, this is explained as 
madhyaprade'se sankucitam uliikhalavat mustigrahanayogyam ‘narrow in the 
mid region, like a mortar, capable of being held in a fist.’ 


1, ‘in der Mitto gobogen ’ Gakbk, ZD MO 34. 330. 

2 . uliikhaldkrtinity nkta rh bhavati. 

3. madhye samnatdni edyanydni 8. 1.2. AI 30 c£, Bharadvaja Sr. S. 13. 2. 8 
( where tbe phrase is translated as ‘ contracted in the middle ’ by C. G. Kashikar ). 

4, earn aaktamadhy uni translated by J. M. van Gel der as < in the middle bent 
inward 

C, »i» bhdryak Hd vydkhydlam eaya Qopmafchabhatla. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 

SAHASAH SVAJAH IN THE AITAREYA BRAHMAN A, 13.2 

(PAftCIKA 3.26) 

At the beginning of the thirteenth adhyaya of the Aitareya Brdkmana 
occurs a story which narrates how the metre Gayatrf brought from heaven 
some for gods and sages. Having gone to heaven, she frightened the guardians 
of soma, picked it up in her feet and mouth, and started to return. At this 
point, one of the guardians of soma, Krsami by name, shot an arrow at her 
which cut off the nail of her left foot. From that nail arose a porcupine 
{ialyakah), and the fat (vasam) that flowed became a barren" cow The 

Brahman a text (as read by Keith, following Aufreeht) then goes on to say: 
at ha yah salyo yad ariikam dslt sa sarpo nirdmhiy abhavat sahasah svajo 1 ydni 
parnatii le mantkavala ydni sndvdni te gandupada yat tejanam so ’ndkdkih so sd 
tathesvr abhavat. Keith { Rgveda Brahmanas (HOS, xxv), Cambridge, Mass., 
1920) translates the passage as follows: ‘ The socket and the point ~ became 
a serpent, not biting 3 ; from its swiftness (came) the viper 4 ; the feathers 
became flying foxes, the sinews earthworms, the shaft the blind snake. 3 Thus 
became the arrow 

1 Haug (Bombay, 1803) sahasasvajo, Bib!. Ind. (Calcutta, 1895-1906) and NSP (Bombay, 
1926) Sahara svajo \ Aufreeht (Bonn, 1879), ASS (Poona, 1896), and TSS (Trivandrum. 1942 ff.) 
sahasah svajo. 

1 Out of the different parts of the arrow mentioned here— salya, anika, tejana, par-pa, and 
snavan —the first four also occur earlier in Ait. Br. (4.8). The meanings of parna and sndvan 
are not in doubt. The salya ‘ bo eke t ’ (Keith) his Ueo been understood by ail the Indian com¬ 
mentators as the metallic arrow-head (e.g. salyuh kj-xpayasanirmito h&paffte sthapitah Sayana). 
But about the meanings of anika and tejana, there are differences of opinion. .tyana even being 
guilty of inconsistency. Tn .4it. Br., 4.8, he interprets anika 1 point (Keith) as shaft 
{patraynktdd banamHidd urdKvavarti bhago mukham) and tejana * shaft (Keith) aa the sharp 
point * of the metal head {iasya lohasya tiJespaiti ayram). But while commenting on Ait. Br., 13.2, 
he reverses this position and takes oniio to mean the ' tip ’ of the arrow-head (ialyasya yad 
ardkarh mukkam) and tejana to mean the ‘ shaft ’ (lohapairavyatiriktarh kdsffiam). Sjadguruiisya, 
whose commentary Sulcftapradd has been published in the Trivandrum edition of Ait. Br. (1942), 
agrees with the latter explanation of Sayana {anikarn —- agrah or iarasydsyam and tejanam 
*= yas(ih). But Bhatfabhaskara, excerpts from whose commentary have been published in the 
Trivandrum edition mentioned above, seems to agree somewhat with the former explanation 
of Ssyapa. According to him, anika means m-ukha and together with salya. the metallic arrow¬ 
head, it constitutes the danda of the arrow. But he differs from Sayana in that he does not take 
tejana to mean ' sharp point ’ but the part of the arrow which is placed on the bow-string 
(jydn.idhanasthdna.Tn,). It seems, however, that he refers to Sayapa when he says mukhanaihityam, 
ity eke. On TS. 6.2.3, where anika , Saiya, and tejana occur as names of the parts of an arrow, 
Bhatfabhaskara explains them as anikam = -mukham (isoh), Salyam s= sarirarn puocha-rji vd, and 
tejanam = dhara-m kafihayt va, 

3 This is following Sayaija (daiflsandsa-marthah ear pah). According to Sayapa, it ia a non- 
poisonous water-snake called dundubha. §a^gurusieya also says that it ia a non-biting snake but 
adds that it subsists on earth (mrdbhaksida-mSanaksamadantakah). According to Bhattabhaskara, 
however, nirdarpsi ~ nitararp. darfijanaiilah. 

* According to BR evaja ' viper ’ is attested only in the AV and Ait. Br., according to MW 
also in the Ap. Sr. S. 

1 So also Sayana and §adguiu6i$ya. Bhattabhaskara, however, says that it means mahdsarpah 
(ardhahir seems to be a misprint for andhahir). 
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From the above translation it will be clear that Keith treats sakasah as 
abl. sg. of sahas which he translates as 1 swiftness He has in this followed 
Sayana who explains sakasah svajah as saho vegas tasmat sahaso banavegat svaja 
abhayatah&irah sarpo ’bhavat. The only difference is that while Keith renders 
svaja as ‘ viper Sayana takes it to mean a serpent with mouths at both ends. 7 

This interpretation of sahasah svajah is, however, not correct. For, apart 
from the point whether sahas can mean vega , it will be observed that in the 
above account the coming into existence of various creatures is shown to take 
place from certain concrete objects like the nail, fat, etc. It is therefore very 
unlikely that one of the creatures, svaja , would be shown as arising from an 
abstract element like swiftness (sahas). 

Secondly, for this account of creation the author has chosen a particular 
kind of sentence pattern in which the source material and the resulting creature 
both appear in the nominative case, e.g., 


j fail vasam (asravat), 
yah Salyah 
yad ariikam 
yard parnani, 
yam snavani, 
yat tejanam , 



so vasd (abhavat), 

sa sarpak (abhavat), 

te manthdvaldh, 
te gandupadah, 
so ’ndhdkih. 


Hence, if the authoT had really intended to inform us that the svaja arose from 
sahas , he would have expressed it as yat sahah, sa svajah. He would not have 
abandoned his sentence pattern for one instance and given in it the source 
material in the ablative case. 

These possible objections to the interpretation of sakasah svajah have been 
implicitly endorsed by the commentator Bhatfabhaskara. He separates sakasah 
into two words as saha sak and understands the entire line atha, yah Salyo yad 
ariikam dsit sa sarpo nirdarnsy abhavat saha sah svajah as meaning that the 
serpent called nirdarnSin arose from salya and the serpent called svaja arose 
from anika (etad uktarn. bhavali—yah salyah sa nirdamsi nama sarpo ’bhavat / 
yad ariikam sa svajo nama sarpo ‘bhavat). He understands salya (karsnayaso 
bhdgah) and ariika'(mukharri) 8 together to constitute the danda of the arrow. 
He says that the two parts of the arrow, the salya and the anika , are mentioned 
together in the same relative clause in order to indicate the simultaneous coming 
into existence of the two kinds of serpent from them (ubhayoh sahopaddnam 
tatparindmayoh sarpayoh sahotpattikhydpandrtham). He further justifies the 
use of saha in the principal clause on the ground that it is indicative of the 
two serpents coming out together from the same danda (tdv ekasrndd dandat 
saha jayete / anendbhiprayena sahagrahanam karoti). 

But this explanation of Bhattabhaskara is not convincing. In the first 


4 ' vehemence ’ Haug. 

1 So also Ss'Jgui'uSiijyA and BhaMabhaskara. 

* of. the meaning of mukham in the first explanation of Sayapa. p. 316, n. 2, above 
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instance, his relating anikam (= mukham) to the shaft of the arrow and. under* 
standing ialya and anika together to constitute the danda is not satisfactory. 
The ialya and the danda are two distinct parts of the arrow. Secondly, the 
Brahmana passage does not speak about the simultaneous coining into existence 
of the two kinds of serpent. That is Bbaftabhaakara’a guess. Actually there is 
nothing to prohibit us from imagining that all the reptiles mentioned in this 
section came into existence together from the different parts of the arrow. 
Obviously then, the Brahmana mentions ialya and anika together in one clause 
simply because they are not really two separate parts of the arrow, anika 
being only the point of the metal head ialya And if we assume that the two 
were mentioned together in order to indicate the sahotpaUi of the nirdamil 
serpent and the svaja, then there was no necessity to use saha again to indicate 
that they were produced together {saha jdyete). Even if we understand 
Bha$$abhaskara as pointing out that the mention together of salya and anika 
underlines the sameness of time, and the use of saha in the principal clause 
underlines the sameness of material (ekasmad dandat), even then this latter 
purpose is already well served by putting together ialya and anika in the same 
clause. There is thus no room for saha in this context. 

It is therefore better to separate sahasah not into two but into three words 
as sa ha sah. The expression sa ha sah, thus obtained, can be interpreted in 
two ways. (1) The first sah may be taken to refer to anikam mentioned in the 
previous sentence. The sentence thus obtained would read as yad anikam dslt 
sa ha sah svajah ‘ what was the point, that indeed (became) that svaja But 
in this interpretation we cannot give good reason for mentioning ialya and 
anika together, if they were again to be separated for understanding the rise 
of two different kinds of serpent from them. Moreover, the sentence, thus 
obtained, differs from the general sentence pattern in that it shows the 
emphasizing particle ha and one more sah in the principal clause, which is not' 
the case in the other corresponding sentences. (2) In the second interpretation 
we do not take sa ha sah svajah as referring to the rise of a serpent {svaja) 
different from the one mentioned previously {nirdamil sarpah). We understand 
it as only giving the name of the serpent which was referred to earlier. The 
word nirdamM ‘ not biting ’ describes 10 the serpent whose name is svaja. The 
passage beginning with atha yah ialyah therefore may be translated as : ‘ Now 
what was the head (of the arrow), what the point, that became the serpent, 
not biting. That, indeed, (is) that svaja.’ 

The construction sa ha sah {svajah), assumed above, has a parallel in tad 


'When in Ait. Sr., 4.8, an arrow is said to have three {trifandhi) or four element* {calub- 
sandW), anika and ialya are counted separately, the third and the fourth elements being ttjana 
and puma. Bat when an arrow is said to have two elements {dvifetndhi), only Salya and tejana 
are mentioned, anika being then included in the ialya. 

10 A* waa aeon above, Bhattftbbaakara takes nirdaittii to be the name of the serpent. This is 
unlikely. In that case the Brahmaxta would not have added tar pah before it. The word andhahib 
> blind snake ’ which occurs at the end of this section is also a description. Obviously that kind 
of snake did not have a special name. 
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dha tat {parah eva) 1 that (artmjya), indeed, (is) that (which simply goes away, 11 
i.e. is futile, does not help the sacrificer) \ Ait. Br., 15.2 (pancika 3.46). The 
repetition of the pronoun iat does not amount to tautology. 

If sahasah is not to be taken as one word but as two, as suggested by 
Bhatt&bhaskara, or three, as suggested in this paper, then we should not get 
the visarga after the second sa. This latter so has been interpreted as the 
demonstrative pronoun and hence it should lose the visarga before any con¬ 
sonant. 12 We expect the text in that case to read as sa ha (or saha) sa svajah. 
Now among the published editions of Ait. Br., that of Aufrecht, the Anandairam 
edition, and the Trivandrum edition, all read the text, with the visarga as 
sahasah svajah. But Haug’s edition of Bombay and the Bibliotheca Indica 
edition of Calcutta read the text without the visarga as sahasa svajah or 
sahasasvajak. This, then, seems to have been the original text. A corruption 
of sa ha sa svajah to sahasah svajah in the oral tradition, especially when the 
text has been handed down in an unaccented form, is easy to understand. 
In a continuous recitation sahasasvajak and sahasah svajah are heard alike. 1 * 

M. A. MEHENDAXE 

11 ' remote ’ Keith, nikrtfam Sayana, ohtbham Sacjlguruiisya. 

>* Pari., 8.1.132. 

1J A Sanskrit rendering of this paper will appear in the Pandit Bajeahvar Shastri Dravid 
felicitation volume. 
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SKT. VISIPRIYA- 
M. A. MEHENDALE 
Dcccan College, Poona, 

This vocable appears in a mantra which is used 
while drawing one of the five grahas which are prescribed 
specially for the Vajapeya sacrifice. Its meaning given by 
BR is : u etwa ohne Backenstucke d. h. ohne Jiandhabtn 
an dm Seilen, von Soma-Gefassen”. Bohtlingk probably 
was not sure of this meaning and hence in his shorter 
dictionary he did not give it. There he simply says 
that the word has been variously interpreted by the 
commentators. Monier Williams only repeats this latter 
statement. 

The mantra in question appears ^as follows in the 
Taitiiriya San'ilnta 1.7.12.1-2: 

yd grdhllh pancajaninU ycsfani tisrdh paramojuhldaivyah 
kodahj 

sd/nubjitah/lisaw vesipriyanam tsam ttrjath samagrabhim 
esd leyonir indraya IviiJ ... (2) 

Keith translates the above as : 

“The cups of the five folk, 

Of which three arc of highest birth, 

( And for which ) the divine cask (1) has been 

forced out 

Of these that have no handles 

The food and strength have I seized; 

This is thy birthplace; to Indra thee !’* 
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Kciill’s foot-note I reads as : “visipriyaitam is appar¬ 
ently ‘without sipras\ and sipra denotes ‘jars’ or ‘lips', 
i.e., vessels without mouths or handles, probably,” 1 

In the V.tjasaneyi-Saifihita ( 9.4 ), the mantra has 
the following text : gruha urjahutayo vyunto vipniya maiim 
t ‘sam visipriyavam vo * ham isam urjaih siimagrabhamj This 
mantra, when it appears in the 5at. Br. (5.1.2.8),- lias 
been translated by Eggeling as follows : “Ye cups, of 
strengthening libations, inspiring the sage with thought, 
I have gathered together the pith and sap of you, the 
handle!css *” 

Eggeling and Keith who interpret visipriya to mean 
‘hnndlelcss’ have obviously followed the lead given by 
BR in analysing the word as vi-iipriya. Tin’s analysis was 
already suggested by the Pad aphtha of the Taitt. Sath. 
Following it Snyana renders the word while commenting 
on the Taitt. Samrp. as ‘furnished with di He rent kinds 
of rims*. He interprets sipra ( neut. ) as ‘jaw’ and thinks 
that with reference to the cups it is metaphorically used 
in the sense of ‘rims’. Read : vividhani sipruni hanusthani- 
yani pdtrdgrani lair upela visipriyah. While commenting on 
the Sat. Br., Snyana refers to the Nirukta view ( 6.17 ) 
according to which stpre ( fcm. dual) means ‘jaws’ 

( hatiu ) or ‘nostrils’ ( nasike ), and says that in the word 
viiipriya it means ‘jaw’. His interpretation of the word 
is the same as above except that instead of Hair 
upetam he says here ‘ tatparyantarrC 3 i.e, ‘filled upto the 

1. One, however, docs not understand lu>w this meaning can 
be reached if siptS means jars’. The Taitt. Br. 1.3.9.2 has no com¬ 
ment on this v r ord. 

2. The !>at. Br. also has no comment on jt. 

3. Bhatta Bhflskara also has the same interpretation , visiprip- 
SitSm vividhakanuparyantOnSm. 
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rims’. 4 But this is not all. He also gives an alternative 
interpretation which, since it is given first, he seems to pre¬ 
fer. According to this interpretation, sipriya means ‘chew¬ 
ing’, the action done by the jaws (/fiprs). Since the Soma 
stalks are well pressed, the juice extracted from them is 
fine and needs no chewing at all while drinking. Hence 
the cups, i.e,, the Soma juices contained in them, arc 
called visipriya “containing well pressed Soma”. Read : 
“sipre harm riasikc va' } iti hiyaskavacanamj iha hi hanu grhyetej 
tatra bhapam karma iipriyamf vigatam sipriyahi yesUm tej atra 
hanuvyiiparabhaval iobhariabhisavasarhskrtH ity arthah* j 

Another way of explaining the word would be to 
analyse it differently as visi-priya ‘loved, liked among 
the people’. This, as an attribute of the Soma cups, suits 
the context very well since these cups are also called 
pancajanina ‘belonging to the five people’ in the Taitt. 
Saifi. and visvajanina ‘belonging to all the people’ in the 
Maitr. Saift. ( 1.11.4 ) and the Kruh. Saih. ( 14.3 ). The 
mantra is used, as mentioned above, while,drawing the 
Soma cup of the Vajapcya, a sacrifice which is charact¬ 
erized by certain features like the chariot race which 
must have been very popular among the people. Hence 
it is quite understandable that a Soma cup of the Vaja- 
peya was called vtsi-priya ‘liked among the people’. 

If visipriya is analysed as visi-priya, the loc. sg. form 
of the first member of the compound is quite under- 

4. There is also another minor difference. While commenting 
on the Taitt. Satin, he equates iipra with piUrSgra; in the $at. Br. he 
equated sipriya with pPlrUgra. 

5. The explanation of the commentator Mahldhara on the 
V.tj, Satin ( 9.4 ) is the same. Read : siprayor hanvoh karma iipriyam 
hanucalanamj vigatam iipriyam yestt grahesu It viiipriyllh samyag abhisutHii 
suplliul va tatra hi hanvor ujBpSro /tilth supiyukSt. 
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standable. As VVackernagel { Alt. Gr. II, I, g 95c 
p. 234 ) puts it, “Bei solchem Verhaltnis der Glieder ist 
Kasusform des Vordergliedes haufig”. The adjective 
priya is again often used with the loc. case.® But it is 
difficult to explain the accent. As a rule, the compound 
then should have been accented as visipriya. ( cf. Wacker- 
nagel, op. cit., 8 96, p. 238 f. ) The shifting of the accent 
to the first syllable, as seen in the attested form, may be 
said to have occurred on the analogy of many compounds 
with prefix vi as the first member showing the accent on 
the first syllable. We have, of course, then to assume that 
the accent shift had occurred very early even before 
the Pada analysis of the Taitt. Sariihita. 

The interpretation of the word visipriya can be 
attempted also from a different direction. In the corres¬ 
ponding mantras, the Maitr. Sarii ( 1.11.4) gives the 
reading visisna and the Krtthaka ( 14.3 ) uisisnya. If the 
reading visisna is taken to be the original one, it is possi¬ 
ble to understand it as the description of a Soma cup. The 
handle of a Soma cup, as something projecting from it, 
can be looked upon as its sisna ( organ or tail). visisna 
as applied to a Soma cup, can mean ‘without a handle’. 
sipra in <»vi sipra may then be looked upon as a euphim- 
istic substitute for sisna in visisna. vvisiprya would be a 
further deviativc from vvisipra as visisnya of the Kiuhaka 
is from visisna of the Maitr. This wisiprya could be the 
basis of the attested viiipriya 

If sipra can be considered as a euphimism or sisna, 
then it would also be possible to understand better the 

6. cf. priya viktu RV 6.1.6: priyah sOryt priyc agni I bhavBti 

RV 5.37.5 etc. 

7. Oa die variation between —ya and -iya cf. Alt. Gr. II.2 
§ 228 b p. 359. 
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name of the demon ( dasa } Vrsa-aipra ( RV. 7.99.4 ). 
This has been rendered differently as 'die Lippen eines 
Stieres habend’ ( Grassmann ), ‘Bullengebiss’ (Geldner), 
and ‘bullcheeked’ ( MW ). To name a demon as having 
the lips or cheeks of a bull does not seem to be very 
appropriate as these limbs are not known to be specially 
characteristic of a bull. Geldner’s attempt to give it a 
better look by rendering iipra as ‘Gebiss’ ( sets^of teeth ) 
does not help much. On the other hand, if iipra in this 
name is looked upon as standing for sisna, then Vrsa- 
sipra 'having the organ of a bull* can give good meaning. 
A reference to Hsna while characterizing a bull is found 
in the Mbh. 14.10.29. In a certain context where some 
bulls are prescribed for different deities, a black bull with 
a moving organ is prescribed for Indra. K 

At tins stage it may be considered if the word iipra 
itself cannot have the meaning 'organ 1 besides the other 
meanings attributed to it. 0 In that case sipra can be 
related to srpa and also, perhaps, sipi in sipivisl/i (a name 
ofVisnu). They may be derived from a common root 
osip Ho project’. 10 In RV 5.45.G appears another name 
of a demon Visisipra. No attempt has been made to 
render the word in the lexicons. It is analysed as Vi.sU 

8. ttilam cokstltt'im medhyam abhyftlubhmlurii (nlacchiinam malpradistatii 
dcijendrOh . 

9. Geldner on RV 1.101.10 lias a note on iipra . According to 
him it means some part of the face or mouth and specialty the one 
which comes into operation while drinking Soma. He mentions for 
consideration ‘nostrils’ (already given by Yaska ( 6.17 ) and referred 
to above ), ‘opened lips’ and ‘sets of teeth’ . 

10. In AU . Gt. II 2 § 687, p. 858 the meaning assigned to the 
reconstructed root sip is ‘to wag*. 
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sipra in the Padapatha, but it does not make it intelligible. 
Hence when Sayan a renders it as vigalahanu he seems to 
favour the analysis vi-iisipra. If, as suggested above, it 
is possible to isolate the root vsip then one may agree 
with Siiyana in his analysis of the word and derive 
vsisipra from the reduplicated root #$ip . But instead of 
assigning the meaning hanu to o iiiipra, it would be better 
to consider it either as a substitute for sisna or connect 
it with sepa and give it the meaning ‘organ’. Vi-sisiprs 
then would mean ‘one having a distinct ( vi ) organ’ and, 
as a name of a demon, it could be compared with the 
other name of the demon Vrsaiipra noticed above. 
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DAGH- (VERB), -DAGHNA (SUFFIX), AND DERIVATIVES 
A STUDY IN HISTORICAL LEXICOGRAPHY 

M. A. Mehendale 
Deccan College, Poona 

ABSTRACT : Sample entries that could appear in a historical dictionary of 

Sanskrit have been presented for the root dagh- and 6 related forms and for 

the taddhita suffix -daghna and 31 derivatives ending in that suffix. 

I dagh 

1. dagh verb [ for IE etymology,Walde-Pokomy 791 ] 3>qfd (4), ( 5 ), 

qqft (1, 6 ?). ( ^tr, ) to go (Jlffo^) Nigha. 2. 14; to flow 

( Nir. 1. 9; to kill, to protect ( qivt^ ^ ) Dhatu. 5. 27. Used only 

with adverbs or prefixes, the basic meaning apparently being : to reach a certain 
level, to flow at a certain level (see ) which is modified by 

the adverbs arq:, 'T-stTF or qajTT, and or the prefixes aife, an, q and srfn. 

(a) with arq: ‘ to make something reach below normal level' . 

;Jiqt * he should not raise (the fire ) too high...he should not make it 

reach low ’ Katha. 8. 12; Katha 7. 7. 

( b ) with nan or qa}!^ ‘ to remain behind ' qan n 5W qt §jq^4 ^TcTT ' may 
he, who commits sin, remain behind ’ RV 1. 123. 5; m qan^ 

RV 7. 56. 21. 

(c) with TC ' to go beyond ’ m q«n?HT q?t ‘ do not lag behind, do not 
go beyond 1 (addressed to Bhaga) Paippa. 19. 37. 8 ( see ). 

2. aiidagk ( qqj, qqchq) ‘ to reach beyond, to pass Over ’ 

nrfe 1 37 T qrft/ n: ‘ be of help to the praisers, may not good luck reach 
beyond us ’ RV 2 .11. 21. This line has been paraphrased by YSska (Nir, 1. 7 ) 
as 5)1' do not give beyond us, abandoning us do not give 

{to others ). ’ Apparently he derives qq> from ^ ) to which he ascribes 

the meaning ‘ to give ’ *. JTI qi f=f>t HI fqfcl qft 1 33^55 qifq ! qqtTq. * may 

not a wolf ( or) a she-wolf attack you, do not avoid ( us) and do not go beyond 
( us) ’ RV 1. 183. 4. 


!. Sayajja also assigns the meaning ‘to give’ (to in this passage 

and also in 1.183.4. 
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3. adagh ( v^ 5 ) {i) ‘to flow over, to overtake ’ 1 . .W’i 

qJ[*6 pi ^ 4qr *SarasvatI...do not go away (from us ), do not overtake 

us with water 1 RV 6. 61 14; Katha. 17. 18,30. 3; Katha 46. 6;Maitra, 4.11.2. 

(ii) * to overtake, to attack ' (with lcc. ) rn cpHl fqjq on 4qj when 

associated with you, do not overtake our own progeny (i. e. do not destroy 
them )' RV 7. L 21; ( with acc. ) w n: W 4^7'do not attack our wish 

which makes (us) great * RV L 178.1; «T * may not the 

Gandharva Vjsvavasu attack ( you ) * Taitt. Satn. 1. 2. 9. 1; Baudh. Sr. 6. 16. 

4. SKI, pradagh ( Ved. inf; 3[4t: (?) ) ! to move on (without 

stopping or returning ) ‘ qi q,q qit^ qt if 4 c) 

‘ he who takes Visnu-steps is likety to move on going far away; he (therefore ) 
returns with four ( verses) Taitt. Sam. 5. 2. 1. 2; pgft qTbT I 

Taitt. Br. 1. 3. 7. 7. The Sat. Br. 13. 1. 3. 4 and 13. 2. 1. 6 give the text 
as 21035*1^*15^ Bo-Ro. point out that the text is here 

wrong for if got sdsTOt&SWVtfl: 5% ‘ so that they (JKH: ), wandering 

without obtaining a stable place, will not keep moving on. * Jaim. Up. Br. 3. 
4. 1. 4. 

5. sritfcq, praiidagh * to go against, oppose ’ gq ^ q: qfqqqjqi^ 

... 5 ^ 0134-1 ft ‘ and one who opposes his teacher... these are minor sins’ 
Vasistha. 1. 23. Schmidt ( Nachhrage ), however, feel3 that might 

stand for qfs3?gqid;. 

6. daghvan used uniquely in sqqmiV'H.. 

7. STqap^'-qif dpascctddaghvan (i) ‘not remaining behind 5 ^5^S^SD- 

* for the hero who comes on time, comes often, and who does not 
remain behind ’ RV-6.42.1; SV 1. 352,2. 790 (’also read as3r4«RC®$); (Jaim.} 
1. 37; Taitt. Br. 3. 7. 10. 6; Ap kr. 14. 29. 2. 

(ii) ‘not falling short of (acc.)' 

Maitra. 3. 9. 4. ; Ap. 6r. 7. 28. 2; Manava £r. 1. 8. 6. 22. AV 19. 55. 5 
reads sptaiT qjtRiq which, on the basis of the Maitra. reading, 

is emended by Whitney-Roth as 3)4*113^(1 Jlfq HTOq. Note the use of 
the gen. Some mss. of the AV, however, read (acc.) for (gen.). 


2 In all the RV passages cited under this entry Sayana derives vpg from 
with the meaning ‘harass’ (qpl) ot ‘burn’. 
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II daghna 

8. daghnk taddhita suffix expressive of ( perpendicular) measure. It 
is used to measure both depth as well as height. Probably it was originally 
used to indicate the depth of water ( cf. 3713 ^ ) measured by the different 
parts of the body. Its use was then extended to measure in a similar way the 
depth of the dug out ground as also the height above the ground. In late classical 
literature the suffix is found used in a few cases with words which are not- 
body parts ( cf. ). Yaska (Nin 1.9) gives the 

etymology of as 3^: I VRftT i. e. from the 

verb ^ ‘ to flow ’ (indicating rise in the water level) or from the verb 3^‘ to 
be exhausted, reduced * (indicating fall in the water level). See 

SjfcrcirqfiBW!?* | gq^iTO WTftBWTct. The derivation of spsr from 
' to flow ’ may be right since jts earliest occurrence in an^T expresses 
depth of water reaching upto mouth. Incidentally, in 311^1, may not be 
a suffix but a full word. It may be looked upon either as a verbal noun in -a 
meaning ‘ flowing ’ or a ppp. in- na meaning ‘ flown.' ( For the formation of 
3^1 see Alt. Gr. II 1, 181 and II 2, 723 ). 

Panini, however, teaches it only as a secondary suffix ( 5. 2. 37 ). He also 
knew its fem. in — I ( -daghni, P. 4. 1. 15 ). Debrunner in Alt. Gr. II 2, 375 
observes : however, in pre-claseical literature only -daghnZ- ie attested. The 
examples cited by Debrunner are atradaghna * nabhidaghtia, and amsadaghnt all 
from the 5at. Br^ 3ut -daghni feminines "are also found with janu- in the 
Taitt. Xr., Ap- f>ulba, with riabhi- and asya- in theApa.Jsr., and with in the 

Manava Sr. Not all these examples of course can be looked upon as pre-classi- 
cai. The commentator on the K&ty. £r.;( 7. 9. 27) zfiirms-daghnd , as opposed 
to -daghni taught by PSpini, as Vedic. Gn he says smiq Hi 

tTFTO • It is interesting to note that the -daghnd fem. 
forms are, with the exception of the one in the Hirapya. £r., exclusively restricted 
to the fiukla YV tradition, while the daghni fem. forms, which alone are known 
to Papini, occur: in the Kpsna YV tradition. It has, however 1 , to be admitted that 
the occurrences of the:fem. forms (hat have been discovered so far are relatively 
few. 

The suffix < 0*7 occurs ovet whelmingly after words expressive of body parts. 
The only three* attestations that have come to light eo far in which 3V7 is used 
with words other than those for body parts are all from jater literature. Of these, 
spsp?' 1 ?? is doubtful. It is supposed to occur in the Kama, but the line in which 
jt occurs has not been accepted in the critical edition (see s. v.). 
The other two words, from classical literature, are *?[% ( Malatlma.) 

3. nabhidaghna occurs also in the Katy. Sr., the Hiraijy. Sr., and in the very late 

work Manasoilasa. 

4. The case of and is omitted for obvious reasons. 
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and ( Bhatti.). In the Vedic literature, the use of 5R after a word 

which is not expressive of a body part is strictly avoided. In the contexts in which 
its use would seem natural the idea is differently expressed, e- g. we read 
q -jWPfo gjFtSffo'a: and not ^t Taitti. Sam. 6. 3. 4. 5, qgttr:, 

and not <T3j8[Rt agsq: Katha. Sam. 26.4, Katha Sam. 41. 2, 

^ 37 ^, and not gRTf S>at. Bra. 13. 8. 3. 11. Or, the 

suffix mq is used in the place of e. g. Katha. Sam. 21. 6, 

Katha Sam. 31. 21, q: gVW»T: 9 Katha. Sam. 21.4, Katha Sam. 31. 19, 

*T*wra*lT3ft nvfd Sadvim. Br. 4. 3. 2. 

PSnjni teaches the suffix 3 ^ 3 , along with £tre and mq, to express measure 
( 5. 2. 37 ) In the following sutra he teaches the use of an 

additional suffix after g^f and sf*cf5J. ( g^sfapstT 31^ ^ 38 ). This has been 

interpreted to mean that after the words g^q and to express measure, 

one may find the suffix in addition to all the three suffixes of the previous 

This leads us to believe that Panini knew four forms each from gqq and 
viz §req ( sutra 38 ), and gqqgTre, g*q^R, gWRR ( sDtra 37 ), and 
similarly Vlfeft and other forms If this is true we have to admit know¬ 
ledge on the part of Panini of forms like and |RrJ3>t in which 3R 

is affixed to words which are not body parts. However, in view of the fact that 
there appears to be in Sanskrit literature complete absence of the forms 
g^qgcj and ( they have been given as examples only since qi’fsiqrr ) 

and in view of the fact that in the Vedic texts ^ is affixed only to words expre¬ 
ssive of the body parts, it is worth while considering whether the above interpre¬ 
tation of sutra 38 is correct. Perhaps the sutra 38 has to be interpreted differently 
and we have to draw only the last mentioned suffix from the previous 
and not all the three. This would give us only two forms each: and 

flfcrri. ffirWiq. 

The derivatives with are attested only with three case terminations, viz. 
those of nom., acc.,"and loc. Of these, the latter two are used both as adjectives 
and adverbs. 

The 3R derivatives are usually used singly. A compound of two words 
is found in : (Manava sr. 4. 4. 8.), and a compound in which 3 R 

is related to more then one body part is JJS-qra( Ragha. Panda, 
15. 47). 

Ill Secondary Derivatives formed with the Suffix -daghna 

jt Under this head are collected as many form ations with as have come 

to notice so far. The available lexicons list the following : are—, are—, an-, 
3<rei-, 5W-, 3fl3-, silPl-, 5^r-, and ( but 
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they do not give separate entries for 3T-34M and ). To these, the following 

have now been added : 3p>f-, 3^5^-, 3TR4-, 3W~, 4^-, 

WgR-, #1-, jNt~, sppS-, sm-, sMt-, dlft-, iM-, and 

fcfS£-*. There could be a few more. The derivatives with < 5 wj occur chiefly in 
the Vedjc literature and there too mostly in the ritual context. Completeness in 
regard to giving references to their occurrences in the Vedic texts has been 
sought on the basis of the ' VVR1 Vedic Index. Derivatives with occur less 
frequently in the post-Vedic literature, but where they do, they do so in non-ritual 
cantext (except in tfttTTffT works ). 

9. amsadaghnd (i ) ' shoulder-deep ( under the ground } ' 

tfprsnqsql ‘here I dig up those 

charms which my enemy, which my non-enemy buried (under the ground ), 
which ( as a result lie ) shoulder- deep’ Mai. Sam. 1. 2. tO. 

(ii) shoulder-high { above the ground ) ’ $ ( ajM ) 

' ( Prajapati ) raised (it) shoulder-high ’ Mai. Sam 1. 6. 6; ( 3rf«WnpRTR ) ... 

. . 376^35 Mana. Sr. 1. 5. 4. 12; ( f# ) Vara. Sr. 1. 4. 3. 1:; 

3734*5 (fem.) 373^37 xpjft ‘ (the seat) is to be shoulder-high ’ Sat. Br. 14. 1. 
3. 10. sfasccfi (fem.) .. ‘on the eastern 

side having fixed four shoulder-high posts at the ends of the cover {of the cart- 
shed) ’ Mana. Sr. 2. 2. 2. 28 ( The printed text gives 3Td5wffaTd^7: which is a 
misprint ). 

10. atradaqhnd 3T5RWU ( fem.) ' this-high ' gOTSSJ^T vtqftf ' there¬ 
fore (the seat) is this-high (i. e. navel-high ) ’ Sat. Br, 3. 3. 4. 28. The actual 
height perhaps was indicated by pointing to the navel ( Comm. 1 37 ^ 5 
JT^r^IlPFPT: ). In the Taitti. Sant. 5. 4. 3. 3 the word used to indicate height is 

425# ! ^ttfd i 37 *7374^ fa 1 (also Taitti. Xra. 5. 9. 1. where the Comm, 
says ) ... *T1Tfc4T., ^ 

SfHfqph 1 ) 

11. aratnidaghna ' elbow-high ’ ’qifaqTsn 

35456 SastradJpika 

1. 1. 6 (139. 8 ). 

12.37^^7 asvadaghna ‘ as high as the horse’ fPdSflN *1^:^I5=gj}gq>: 

( refers to the piling of the fire altar ) Rama. 1. 23. 28 ( Gorr ) => Baroda edn. 1. 
13.23 where the line is differently read: USSt 44UT3T % 

Even in place of some mss. read or 3?57H^wi. It is likely that 

for these three readings 371^44*4 was the original one which was corrupted to 
3T7R-, and 3I 3 a~ J in that order. 
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13. astkivaddaghnd ‘knee-high’ ( q?Mq 

} ' ( the burial mound ) of a £udra ( should be made) knee-high ’ 3at. Br. 

13. 8 . 3, 11 . See , 

14. fid ag find ‘mouth-deep ( water)' sngsqi^ ^ 

?qi?qT 3 7^ 3X«7 ‘some were seen (like lakes) having mouth-deep (water), having 
(water) close to armpits, while some others (were seen) like lakes fit to 
swim (i. e. with water deep enough tor swimming) ’ RV 10. 71. 7. This is the 
earliest formation with Z&. was explained first by q^q> as 37 i^<q. 

Roth ( 1852 ) did not agree. He took it to be from aVdagh ‘ to flow on' and 
translated it as ‘ anrollend. ’ But Y&ska’s interpretation has been upheldisince 
Brugmann (IF 15. 104, 1903-04} who explained it as a-daghna < *az~daghna. 

was later replaced by and gt^T. 

15. 371^7^ asyadaghna (i) ‘ mouth-deep ( water) ’ 3717^7 ftfgq; 

‘ standing in mouth-deep water... he shall sing * S5ma. Bra. 1. 4. 22; 3. 
2. 9; ®nw,wf[ Nir. 1. 9 (paraphrase of 

(ii) ‘ mouth“high ’ (^)iTf^j Maitra. 3. 6 . 8;371^^:(^ : )^t4 : 

Katha. 23. 4, Katha 36.1; 1, Apa. 3r. 7. 8 . 3, 10 . 10 , 5; an(quqq M:) (jefjqq 
( ‘(The Adhvaryu while carrying the fire from the GSrhapatya 

to the Xhavaniya holds it) mouth-high for the third ( of the way ).’ Apa. 3 r. 
5. 14. 8 , Hixa. ir. 3. 4; ( qpqqyjT:) g<qi Apa. 6 r. 17. 11. 4, 5; 15. 13. 

3; Bhara. £r 11. 13. 5; 5. 8 . 2; Vara. £r. 2. 2. 3. 5, 7 (^TO^Riq^-OH^q 

qi'qflFi:,.. ggifq MSna. Sr. 4. 4. 8 ; ‘ he 

should not lift (the fire ) beyond mouth-high ( level) ’ Bhara. Sr. 5. 7. 13; 
371^^ ^q)q fe;q]q: he should pile (the altar) with three 

thousand ( bricks) mouth-high when piling a third time ’ Apia. Sr. 16. 13. 11; 
( fem. ) 371?T?cff ^ 33^17 Apa. Sulba. 10. 10. 

16. upakaksadaghna ‘ (water) deep upto the region near the 

armpit ’ qr qj qqi fqsTiq just as after resting 

at a place { where water is ) deep up to the region near the armpit or deep up* 
to the neck, whence they would swim, it is like that * Go. Br. 1. 5- 2;Niru. 1.9 
( used only to explain the Saihhita word 3 qq;$jra:) Durga explains as 

q;8SS1%f^513?q)^SBTs and Skanda-Mape^vara as qTOB^qfTTTrin!. See 
^RSI- 

17. OTTOS^q upapaksadaghna ' (water) deep upto the region near the 

armpit' gq)qqitf-<M qr qi qqi fq«Jq q^driq ‘just as after resting at a place 

(where water is ) deep upto the region ncararmpit or neck -deep, whence 
they swim’ 3at. Br. i2.2. 1. 2, 4 (Comm, q’SPT): fmtq OTTO 3qTO*^?T.) 

See OTq;g?nq 
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18. upasthadaghna ‘genital high’ grHqqwj f^^T: ( ) 

‘ (the burial mound) of a woman ( should be made ) genital-high’ S>at. Br, 
13.8.3.11. See 

19. urudaghna (i) thigh-deep (wate r )’ tgrafeq qqgsro: 

.. 1 the first svarasaman day (j. e. one of the three days preced¬ 

ing the ) is (like ) thigh- deep (water, as compared to the second and 
the third svarasaman days which are said to be like knee-deep and ankle-deep 

water ).( with samans in the reversed order) the third (svarasaman day) is 

(like) thigh -deep ( water, while the second and the first are knee-deep and 
ankle -deep)’ 3at Br. 12.2 1.3. In the later literature is mostly used 

with reference to the depth of water. Harivarh. C 8324, pift 

f^rnpTPT.JSnakiha 3.34; RtftiVfftq feri Kadam. 

249.14; depth of the thick dust Ravandrj. 16.51; 

< 5 * 3 ( fem. ) Ravanarj. 14.6. 

(ii) ‘ thigh-high’ ^464 ( ttRSTffl ) 3at Br. 13.8.3.11, Hiranya. 

Pitr, 29.5. 

20 . kaksadaghna ‘ armpit-deep ( water)’ ($R*t qT gro) ( 3 ^ 

) ‘( or one who employs the last saman i. e. the last 
verse of the l^qigq; fTTP—JlR'npTR 1 . 1 . 1 . 8 . while standing) in armpit-deep 
(water ) obtains cattle ’ Samavidhana Br. 3. 2. 9. See , gggsj—. 

21 . kanfhadaghna (i) ‘ neck-deep (water ) 1 pt a 1 qg) 

^T^ 3 tfcT ‘ as after resting in a place (where water is) armpit-deep or neck- 
deep. whence they swim (in deeper water ) * 3at. Br. 12.2.1.2,4; Gopatha Br. 
1.5.2. qqtqqyqg q; qi qqf they gradually 

come up in water,) 5at. Br. 12.2.1.3; . .ngf ( 3r*5Tlfor= 

they finish swimming, they come out of; water) Sat. Br. 12 . 2.1 5 . In later class¬ 
ical literature is recorded with reference to water depth ; 

Haravi; 45.55; qq|% Naiabhyu. 6.59 a; 

Unmattara 69.( i); qrft[iq Rasaganga. 387.9. 

(ii) (fem. ) neck-high ’ 

Rasasadana 201. See and q!qrq;sq, 

22. karriadaghna 'ear-high ’ k (aiT^) ‘ (PrajSpati) 

raised it ( fire ) ear-high’ Maitra 1.6.6. q Apa.5>r. 5.14.8; Hira. 

ir. 3.4.18; Vara. 3r. 1.4.3.13,14; safeststRg^SS.. Mana. Sr. 1.5.4.13. 

23. kulphadagkna ( i ) a. ‘ ankle-deep ( water ) ’ 

( "V-Rdl-O! ) the third ( svarasaman i. e. one of the three days preceding the 
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) is (like a place with ) ankle-deep ( water ) * 3at. Br. 12.2.1,3; 

33 ‘ the first in reverse order is also (like a place with) 

ankle-deep ( water ).’ 3at. Br. 12.2.1,3; Gopatha Br. 1.5.2. 

(i) b. ‘ ankle-deep { ground )' ^ 

^ here I dig up those spells which my equal, ( and ) which 

my unequal buried. ( and ) which (lie ) ankle-deep ( under ground) ’ Maitra. 
1 . 2 . 10 . 

(ii) ‘ ankle-high’ ‘ (Prajaptai) raised it ankle-high’ Maitra. 

1.6.6; MSnava 3r. 1.5.4.12; 

5*37?^ S^ffT Varaha Sr. 1.4.3.13. See 

24. kharjuradrumadaghna ' as high as date tree ’ 
Malatima. 5.14, 

25. girikUtadaghna ‘ summit-high ’ ^ 3 lt: ( demons) 

Bhatti. 2.30. 

26. gulphadaghna (i) ’ ankle-deep ’ 3*17 ( ? 3T7T ) %f 2 t 3 T 

( having dug the place for the \3rR«)ft knee-deep) havingfilled it (with water?) 
ankle-deep’ Taitt. Kv 1.22.8-9; from later literature we have Jpr.g^f 
Harivam.8324;^i^l^ct|(fl'*-•*, h 551 : Malatima. 3.17; 73 ; Ragh. 

Panda. 15.47. 

(ii) ‘ ankle high ’ 'he should cut (the tree for i £3 at a place) 

ankle-high’ Katha. 26 . 3; Katha 41. 1 ; ftpa. 3r. 7. 2. 6 ; Bhara. $r. 7 . 1. 15; 
Hira. 3r. 4. 1. 22. ^<7 3*72^ sng^ 3T 33 nrB<T * he anoints (the tree ) 

all round with ( at a place which is ) ankle-high or knee-high 5 Hira, Sr. 
4. 1 . 20 ( Comm. 3K3f?3: ^3^33); efea'tg [ & 

Sdfcl ); ?f( S3 33 35331?i3 3R3g * he, turning to the west just from 

there, holding (the leaf of 3 *^ ) ankle-high’ Baudha. 3r. 10. 48; Vaikha 3r. 
19, 6 ; 3 ft 5333 ^ 3«H^ 3ft g5735*ff 53 7«1?^ ‘ If 

(the altar is ) knee-high in the front, (it should be ) ankle-high behind, if 
(it is ) ankle-high in the front, (it should be) level with earth behind’ Bauhda. 
£r. 17. 30; Baudha. Pitr- 1.15; AgniveSya Gf. 3. 8, 1; in late classical literature 
Kathasarit. 12. 34.291. See 5 ^ 773 ^. 

27. gtivadaghna neck-high ’ ‘ one should 

pile ( the altar) neck-high, piling it a third time 1 Taiti. Sam. 5. 6. 8 . 3; 
^53 Baudha. Sr. 22 . 4.; 3 ft jfisRpsi gadfl; ‘ If (the 

altar is) neck-high in front, (it should be) navel-high behind’Baudha. i>r. 
17 30; Baudha. Pitr 1. 15; AgniveSya Gr. 3. 8 . 1 ; 3 R 3 ^ ‘ holding (the 
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^ leaf ) neck-high' Baudha. 3r. 10. 48; ( St*T*T 

Baudha. 3r. 20. 17; See 4 "ci< v ^{, 

28. grivadaghna ‘ neck-deep ( water) ’ 

di 3?!^' (the sacrificer ) should bathe in neck-deep ( water); for they 
went placing it (i. e. thesfen ) ki neck-deep ( water ) ’ Kathaka 22 . 13.:See 

29. cubukadaghna ‘ chin -high ' ‘ one 

piling (the altar) a third time should pile it chin-high’ MaitrS. 3. 3.2; 
VarSha 3r. 2 - 2 . 2 . 1 ; Ap. 3r. 7. 8 . 3; 10 - 10 . 5; 

3T Hira. £r. 7. 1. 55. See ||<Kq. 

30. chubukadaghna ‘ chin-high ’ (sjfllH) ‘ (he offers) 

a third time ( holding the spoon ) chin-high * Maitra. 3. 3. 4. See 

31. jaghanadaghna ‘hip-deep (water ) ’ Ragha. 

Paiida. 15. 47 { cf. ), See . 

32. jdnudaghnd (i )a ‘ knee-deep (water)’ fljftif: 

( ) ‘ the second ( i. e. one the three days preceding the ) 

1 is {like a place with) knee-deep ( water) ’ isat. Br. 12. 2. 1. 3; Gopa. Br. 1. 5. 
2 ; 3115 ^ Itgk: ( ) 4 the second ( with the in the 

reversed order ) is {like a place with ) knee-deep water ’ isat. Br. 12. 2.1. 3; 
Gopa. Br. 1. 5. 2. <sr?tq «n Tng?^ ftrgJf, ( pgs^n^ft ) 

‘or (one who employs) the last (verse of the sfoqygq; — 1 . 1 . 1 . 

8 ) while standing in knee-deep water ( obtains wealth) ’ Sama. Br. 3. 2. 8 . 
In classical literature srtgspsr occurs exclusively with reference to water depth : 

Ti^Harivarh C 8324; Kavyami. 24. 24; R5gh. Paijd. 15. 47; Sarasvati. 
122 . 11 ; Rajatara. 4. 539; ^arnga.561; Bhojapra. 40. 21. SUgfe:.. 

Saduktika. 230. 28.; etc. etc . siR^tqj (fem.) sfoj; Kavyal. 6 . 55. 

(i)b. ‘knee-deep ( ground) ’ Hn^g5fTg^g|aT vre T ^ T ^ rig^i‘ ‘ with 

that ( wealth Agni) entered this earth down below knee-deep; therefore 
(the ground ) should be dug knee-deep ’ Katha. 25. 6 ; Katha 39. 3. 

ci di^rR Katha. 26. 1; 

Katha. 40.4; Maitra 3. 8 . 5; 3^^^135711*1 ^ S^Ta ) 1 
V h'l 5 ^^' ‘ here 1 dig up those spells whom my kinsman, whom my non- 
kinsman buried, which ( as a result lie buried ) knee-deep ( under the ground), 
Maitra. 1. 2. 10. ‘ having dug (the 
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ground for 31*3155 ) knee-deep or three he carries the earth for ’ 

~Apa. Sr. 7. 4, 2; Hiranya. Sr. 4. 1. taiij^ (fem.) *3.1^ 

Taitt. Ar. 1. 22. 8; 1. 25. 1; Baudh. Sr. 19. 20. 

(ii) ' knee-high 1 3135 ^ ‘ he should cut (the tree at a place) knee- 

high ’ Katha. 26. 3; Katha. 41. 1 ; Spa. Sr. 7. 2 . 6 ; Bhara. Sr. 7. 1 . 15; 
3 ?^^ ^! 33*3 sjT ‘ he anoints (the } all around with a {at a 

place ) ankle-high or knee-high ’ Hira. Sr. 4.1. 20. 3133 ^ 5 % 35^ Katha. 
21. 6; Katha. 31. 21; Maitra. 3. 3. 4; Sat. Br. 9. 1.1. 11; Vara. Sr. 2.^2. 3. 3; 

3lfvi^^W3^ 6 4^t: Mana. Sr. 4. 4. 8; spgcp^r 3TC?F(.. .3Fr|f 33 f4 Vai. 
Sr. 19. 6 ;Apa. Sr. 5. 17. 11 . 4, 5; ( 3R3ftl ) ^ 132 ^ Spa. Sr. 15. 13. 3; BhS. Sr. 
11. 13. 7; 3133 : 3 ) v^rnoi^jdlw^llsfM Spa. Sr. 5.14. 8; 3133 ^ ( f>3) 
3*34 5^3 Bau Sr. 20 . 17; 313 ^ ( ) Vara. Sr. 1. 4. 3. 13; Hira. Sr. 3- 

4; Bhara. Sr. 5. 8. 2; Mana. Sr. 4. 1 5. 4. 12; <f‘ 313^3 ( Maitra 1. 

6 . 6 ; 3133^3 JT33 f=4j3i3: Taitti. Sam. 5. 6. 8 3; Maitra. 3- 3. 2; Kathaka 

21. 4;Katha 31. 19. Spa. Sr. 16. 13. 11; Baudha. Sr. 22.4; Vara. Sr. 2. 2. 2. 
21 ; 3lf%<?3 3 ^ 13 ( 33*3 9*3^3: 3133*3 ^Rdl^ 33^3*3 <0313. Baudha. Sr. 

17. 30; Baudha. Pitr 1 15; Hira. Pitr, 16; 7; Agnive&ya Gr- 3, 8. 1. 3133*31 

( fem. ) 3!33<3ft 3!^ 3R3 1% 3 313: Ap. Su. 10. 10. See ?xa. 

33. 3 if 33?3 nabhidaghna (i)a, * navel-deep ( water ) ’ 3lf%3^ ( 33% fes3, 
313 3553 ) 3 ; ) 31*4 ) ‘ if he employs the last saman (of the Vairupa- 

§taka = 3iRTOfru^i 4 . 1.8 while standing in ) navel“deep (water, he obtains) com’ 

n 

Sama. Br. 3.2.9. In later literature 3Ti33*3 is used almost exclusively with 
reference to depth of water. 3^ Samaradityasam. 4.219; 3433*33(4 

3U33F3: YatrSpra. VI, 21: Yajfia. Smr. 2.108; etc. 

(i) b ‘ navel-deep { under the ground ) ’ 3*13. 333^33113 4r4) 

3 1 3lf33*^' "(here I dig up those spells ).which (lie) navel 

-deep ( under the ground)’ Maitra. 1.2.10. 

(ii) ‘ navel-high ’ 3t£s*3 3lf%?*3 £5(1*31 3^ 3^lf| 331^11^3 

•^ 53 ?) ■ he winds (the girdle) round (the 33 at a place which is) navel-high. He 

{thereby ) puts strength in him ( at a place which is ) navel-high. Therefore 
people enjoy strengths at navel-high regions ’ Taitti Sam. 6.3.4.5; Maitra. 
3.9.4, Apa. Sr. ,7.11.5; em 3^ 30 733% «I3 313f% 3lf33’3 ' now when 

the Brahman priest sings the 3133, on the chariot wheel raised navel-high ' 
Sat. Br. 5.1.5.1,2; 3tf33^' fcfi l 4 ( ggtfo) Maitra. 9.1, 1.12; 3.3.4;Katha. 2.1.6 
Katha 31.21; Sat. Br. 14.3.1.5; Apa. Sr 17. 11. 4,_5; Vara. Sr. 2.2.S.4; Vai. Sr. 
19.6; Mana Sr 4.4.8; RffWERTcir . .311%^ 3K3fci Apa. Sr. 15.13.3; 5.14.8; Bau. 
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Sr. 10.4.8; Bhara. Sr. 11.13.6; Bau Sr. 20.17; Bha. 

Sr. 5 . 8. 2; Vara Sr. 1. 4. 3. 13; Hira. Sr. 3.4; ?}’ ) -Mai. S. 

1. 6. 6; Maua. Sr. 1. 5. 4. 12, RMfcrfeftq Taitti. Saris. 5.6.8.3; 

Maitra. 3.3.2; Katha. 21.4; Apa. Sr. 16.13.11; Vara. Sr. 2.2.2.21; #54^ 

7*04 qfe: 51 ^ 1 ^ 34^1 T-siTT, Bau. Sr. 17.30; Bau. Pitr. 

1.15; Agni. Gr. 3.8.1; <%*spqT<F4f Apa Sr. 10.29.7; 19. 9.10; Bau. 

Sr. 6.10; infill 534: (comm, ifTforarii «4: )Katy. Sr. 8.6.1. In 

later literature we find ^Rp-Iv-U. .. Sastradlpik 3 1.1.6. 

( 139.8 ). JofJK'Rf ( fern. ) Sat. Br. 3.3.4.28; Katy. Sr. 

7.9.27; qq^HTT Hiranya. Sr. 7. 7. 13. In later 

literature we get iTTRK'sri g at Manasolla3a 4. 15. 1654. 

{ fern.) qq^rlqj: Apa. Sr. 11. 10. 6; MayukhamSlika on 

Sastradipika 334.33 (3.8.5 ) :njH33=¥f feldH. Ap. Sulba. 10.10. In later 

literature we find nfirtni RffRiETT dlflK^f 

NyayamalSvistara p. 4.20. See JTTHteCT, 

34.qD7j?;e^ ridbhtdaghna ’ navel-deep ’ F(*SF*TO 

Suktiratnah&ra 191. 5 (perhaps metri causa for ). See 

35.4IR4H nividaghna {i) ‘ navel-deep ( water) ’ I ^vST^T... 

) ' the first svarasaman (i. e. one of of the three days 

preceding ) is (like ) navel-deep (water).the third.( svarasaman 

with reverse samans) is (like) navel-deep ( water)’. Gopa. Br. 1. 5. 2. 

(ii) ‘ navel-high ’ corresponding to of Taitti. Sam 6. 3. 4. 5 (see 

sub voce), the Kanva version has cf. Eggeling SBE 26. 172 f. n. 1. 

See sflpKH. 

36. JJLjKH mukhadaghnd ‘ mouth-high ’ Wld-Hivit Sat. Br. 14. 

3. 1- 2,3; 9. 1. 1. 13; rrfdtRqTcTT.,. Bau. Sr. 9. 13; 

also cf. Bau. Sr. lh 14; Vaikha. Sr. 19. G; ^ at * 

Br. 13. 8. 3. 11; trs ‘ they fix the stable (for 

the horses) mouth-high with the Asvattha trees whose roots have grown 
upwards ’ Vadhula 3. 76, See »T!V-KM. 

37. sirsadaghnd ‘ head-deep ’ ^3^ 

foil'd 4 11 here I dig up those spells which my clansman or 

which my non-clansman buried, ( and) which ( as a result) are head-deep 
(below the ground } ’ Mai. S. 1.2. 10. 

38. stanadaghna ' breast-deep ' Only in later literature TcR^ 

tirasTj Hariva. C 8324; sraFPPWra ^ *I*ito*. • Since 
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water that was only ankle-, knee-, hip-, ( and ) hreast-deep has come in 
contact with women, ( but} not deep water. ’ Ragha. Panda. , 15.4? 

39. sphigdaghna ‘ hip-high ’ 3W1WPT 

HHT ‘ the measure of the burial mound...(may be) knee-high, thigh-high 
or hip-high. This is the maximum measure. ’ Hira. Pi. 29.5. See 

COLOPHON 

I am indebted to the Scriptorium of the Sanskrit Dictionary Department, Poona 
for information on the later occurrences of the derivatives ending in -dashnd. 

! Received 1 September 1972 ] 
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ADHVAN ; ADHVARA 
M. A. Mehendale 
Deccan College, Poona 


ABSTRACT : Hiitory of ihese two words is examined and findings supported 
from various texts. 


The word adhvan has been attested since the Rgveda. According to the 
lexicons it means ‘a road, way, orbit’. Its cognate ad van, adwan is available 
in the A vesta. The age of adhvan can therefore be pushed back at least to 
the Indo-Iranian period. 

The etymology of the word is in doubt. IntheUpSdi 4.117(565), it is deri¬ 
ved from ad-‘to eat’ (ader dha ca). In this derivation we have to assume the 
replacement of d by dh. The relationship between the meanings of ad- and 
adhvan is explained by the commentators as follows : 

msmsaSopitaviryayamsy attity adhva(vrtti of SvetavanavSsin on 4.324), 
or atti balam ity adbva (Dasapadi vrtti 6.71). The other Uijadis 1 suggest th« 
derivation from at-‘to be on more constantly’ (sitatyagamana). In this 
derivation we have to assume the replacement of t by dh. In the commentary' 
of Devarajayajvan on the Nigbaptu 1.3.12 adhvan is derived from the hypo¬ 
thetical root adh-‘to go’. The same suggestion is made by Grassmann in 
his Worterbuch /urn Rgveda (s. v. adhvara’). Johansson 2 connects it with 
Pali *andhati ‘he goes’ which verb he presumes on the basis of Pali andhitvfi 
(Jataka III. 505) which corresponds to parigantva (III. 506). But scholars are 
not agreed regarding the existence of Pali andhati 3 . 

An examination of the passages in the Rgveda (and the Atharvaveda) 
where the word adhvan occurs indicates that it is used with reference to a 
watery course, river streams in which the sun moves for his daily course 
from morning till night*. 

The examples are ; 

(1) ud vam pfksfiso madhumanto asthur a suryo arubac chukram arpah/ 
yasma adityS adhvano radanti mitr6 aryama vtrupo saj6$Ih //7.60.4. 
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‘•Your nourishments, full of honey, have stood up. Sarya 
h.ts mounted the shininj floods (he) for whom the Adityas 
dig the watery ways delightfully-—Mitra, Aryama, (and) Varuna”. 

(2) jagama sGro adhvano v\madhyam 10.179.2 (=AV 7.75.2). 

‘'The sun has gone to the middle of the watery way”. 

(3) mano na yo, dvanafr sadya eti 1.71.9 “who, like the mind, 
goes instantly (to the end) of the watery way”. 

(4) ddhvasya vitato mahan pQrvas cSparai ca yah/AV 13,2.14 ‘bis 
(sun’s) (watery course is extended long which is eastern and 
westren”. (also cf. AV 13.1.36 and 43). 

The word adhvan is also used with reference to the common course 
taken by the dawn and the night. This course also lay presumably through 
the heavenly waters, samano adhva sva^ror anantas tdm anyanya carato 
devasiste 1.113.3. “The watery course of the two sisters is the same, endless 
one, which the one, after the another, as ordained by the gods”. 6 

As in the Rgveda, advati (adwan) is used with reference to the path 
of the sun and the stars also in the A vesta. 

(1) kasna ang stramca dat advSnam Yama 44.3. “Who has made the 
way for the sun and the stars ?” 

(2) te...fravaz»nti dflrac-urvaesam adwano urvaesam nHsemna yasta 
13.58. “Now they (i. c. the stars, the moon, an.1 the sun Yasta 
13.57) move forward to the distant turning point of the way, in 
order to reach the turning point.” 

(3) sat yimo frasusat raoca a - upa rapiowam hQ paiti adwanom 
Videvdtrt 2.10. “Then yama went forward to the light at midday 
towards the path of the sun”. 

Besides the above passages, adhvan is also used with reference to the 
heavenly and the earthly waters or streams; it is used also with reference to 
a vast expanse of water, whether in the heaven or on the earth. 

(!) ambayo yanty adhvabhirjaraayoadhvar i y at am/'pr Scant ir madhuna 
payali//1.23.16 ( = AV 1.4.1). “The mothers® move along the 

watery ways, the sisters of those who wish to go in a vehicle 
(i. e. the sun and the stars who move in heavenly waters), mixing 
(their) milk with honey.” 

(2) samano adhva pravatam anusyade 2.13.2. “The streams have the 
same watery way to go over”. 1 

(3) k'im icchanti sarama predam anad dare hyadhva jagurih par.lcaih 
10.108.1 “Wishing for what has Sarama accomplished this—indeed 
the watery way is distant 8 disappearing far away”. 
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(4) yad uhathurasvina bhujyutn astam anaranibhane adhvani taug- 
ryam astam khila 12.1. “When you, oh A^virni, carried BhlIjVu ,, 
home, the son of Turga who was thrown 9 in the watery expans'e 
having no hold - ’. When we compare this verse with RV 1.116.5 
where the same legend is referred to with the words ananimbhane 
tad avirayetham anasthane agrabhane samudre it becomes dear 
that tmaiambJiane udhvam of the Khila passage corresponds to 
.marambhane adhvam of the Rgveda passage and that adhvan 
therefore means a vast watery expanse. 1(1 

in the following verse adhvan is only probably related to a water 

way. 

hamsiiv iva pa tat ho adhvagSV iva s6marh sutarit roahisevava gacchathah/ 
sajbsasa usiss sOryena ca tr»r vartir yatam asvina// 8-35.8. “I.ike two 
swans you two fly, like two persons going on adhvan, like two buffaloes you 
go down to the pressed Soma; sharing (your) delight with Usas and Surya, 
oli Asvina, you two go on your three fold journey”. The expression trjr 
vart'ir cannot refer to the three pressings, since Asvina are primarily connected 
with the morning pressing. It therefore Seems to refer to the three different 
kinds of journeys made by them and this is also indicated by the three upamll- 
nas harhsau. adhvngau, and mahiss of the first line. Since the first and the 
third u pa mane indicate journey through air and on the land, the second 
upamaua may indicate journey on the water. In that case adhvan will refer 
to watery streams. 

The above examination shows that adhvan is used with reference to the 
way which is full of water and this may have been its primary meaning. It is 
not to be denied that adhvan is used also with reference to the imaginary paths 
in the mid-region (untarik$a) by which the gods come and go (cf. 1.72. 1, 
6.10.4, 7.42.2, 1.104.2, 6-50.5, 10.185.2, AV 4.11.2). In fact, it is also occa¬ 
sionally used with reference to land roads (cf. 4.16.2 (AV 20.77.2), 1.42.8, 
1051.6, 10.117.7). But these may belts secondary uses. The word having 
the primary meaning ‘the road on the land’ is pathin. This is made clear by 
such adjectives used with pathjn as arenu (1.35.11, 1.163.6), adhyasroa (2.31-5, 
9 .91.3), a rksara (1.41.4, 10.85.3), avrka (6.4.8), anarvin (g.18.2) which, with 
the negative prefix, deny such qualities which otherwise are found with pathin. 11 
The word pari pan th’in ‘obstructing the way’ also shows that path'iu primarily 
means a land road- 1 * In the passages where adhvan and pathin both occur, 
it is better to interpret them as waterways and landways. 13 

If the interpretation of adhvan suggested in this paper is correct, it j s 
possible to explain its derivation as air secondary formation idh-van ‘watery, 
full of water’, and adjective turned into substantive. Such foi mat ions with 
the suffix -van are known to occur since the Indo-Iranian peried (Ah. Gr. II. 
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2, Sec. 718 ff, p. 900 ff.). The word adh-yan will now appear similar to 
udan-vant 'watery ocean’. 

The above analysis of adh-van assumes a nominal stem *adh ‘water’. 
This stem now will be able to explain satisfactorily the forms ad-bhih (Instr- 
pl.) and ad-bhyah (dat. abl. pi.). So long they were related to ap ‘water’ and 
in order to explain them it was necessary to assume either the replacement of 
p by t (Pacini 7.4.48), or dissimilation ab-bhifi > ad-bhih (Liiders. Varupa 
1. 83), or hypersanskritisation (Mayrhofer KEW 1. 29-30, s. v. adbhih). 14 
But these attempts become unnecessary once a vocable +adh 'water' is presu¬ 
med to exist in adh-van. 

Tfip word adhvara is attested since the Rgveda. It is assigned the 
meaning ‘sacrifice’ and this can be exemplified in numerous passages in the 
Rgveda, The traditional etymology of adhvara is from the root dhvar- with 
me negative prefix a-i. e.‘one that does not injure’"(dhvaratir himsakarma 
tatpratisedhash. . Nirukta l.g). 15 This has been disputed by modern scholars. 
They connect it with adhvan on the assumption of a -r/-n alternating stem 
and justify it on the basis of the old Indian belief "that there was a way to 
lead (adhvan-) the sacrificer to heaven’’ and "the well-kaown conviction that 
the sacrifice (adhvara — , which must be of adjectival origin) was the vehicle to 
convey him and his merits to that destination.” 10 

The view that adhvara originally means ‘related to the path, a vehicle’ 
finds full support in the Rgvedic usage of the term. There are clear cases 
where the word adhvara seems to imply the ‘original" meaning ‘vehicle’. This 
can be easily demonstrated io passages where a word meaning ‘a charioteer' 
occurs with adhvara- 

(1) itisto hj dQto asi havyavahano ‘gne rathif adhvar&nSm 1.44.2 ‘‘for, 
you are the loved messenger the carrier of oblations, oh Agni, the 
charioteer of the vehicles.” 17 

(2) vaisvanaram rathyhm adhvaranam yajnaSya ketiim janayanta 
devSh 6.7.2 "Gods have created VaUvanara, the charioteer of the 
vehicles, the banner of the sacrifice.” 

(3; sady6 ardhvaree rathiraiii jananta 7.7 4. "They instantly created 
the charioteer in the vehicle.” 

The meaning adhvara ‘vehicle’ ran also be seen in passages where com¬ 
panion with a horse is involved. The companion is directly expressed or 
implied, i. 

(1) so adhvaraya pari niyate kavjr atyo navajasataye Canohitafi 3.2.7 
"He (i. e. Agui) is carried round the vehicle, the wise one, like a 
horse, for the winning of the prize, the loved one.” 10 

(2) vajl. y^rh devasafi .havyavaham adadhur adhvar£su 3.29.7- 

"the prizewinner. whom the godss. (as) the carrier of 

oblations put to the vehicles ” 1# . 
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The meaning ‘vehicle’ is certain for adhvara also when it occurs with 
the verb tak$- in the following passage : 

Pu sag Vania fbhavo madayadhvam QrdhvagrSvapo adhvarasm atata 
3.54.12 “oh Rbhus, being together with PQsan be delighfed; with upraised 
stones they have fashioned the vehicle”.* 0 

In the passages where yajfta and adhvara occur together a difference in 
meaning is indeed implied. Geldner usually tries to bring this out by rendering 
yaj&d as opter (or Anbetung) and adhvara as Gottesdienst for Opfer) etc.* 1 
Sstyana does this by leaving yajfiA as it is (or equating il withyaga) and explai¬ 
ning adhvara as himsarahita etc**, it is better to show this difference by ren¬ 
dering adhvara in its ‘original’ sense ‘vehicle’. 

(1) ague yam yaj&ara adhvararn vttv^tali paribfiur asi/«a 'id dev^su 
gacchati//I.1.4. “Agni, the sacrificer which (as) a vehicle you 
protect all around, that indeed goes to gods* 3 .” 

(2) .agnir yajnasyadhvarasya cetati kr^tva yajnasya cetati 1.128-4 

“Agni knows of the sacrifice,of the vehicle; (he) knows of the sacri¬ 
fice with his insight. 

(3) tvaih yaj&eSv ijate’gne prayaty adhvare 10.21.6 ‘‘oh Agni, they 
worship you in sacrifices when the vehicle has progressed. 

(4) saj6saso yajfiam avantu deva urdhvam krpvaot adhvarhsya kelfim 
3.8.8 “May the gods, having common delight, protect the sacrifice, 
may they raise the banner of the vehicle.” 20 

(5) ano niyudohifi satimibhir adhvaram sahasranibhir upa yam yajnam- 
7.92-5 “come to our vehicle with hundreds of mares, to (our) sacri¬ 
fice with thousands (of mares)”. 

Finally we may compare the compound ratbes(ha with adhvare?th£ 
(10.77.7) to exemplify the meaning ‘vehicle* of adhvara. It is not 
enough to translate the latter simply as ‘bei der Opferfeir beschaftigt’ 
(Grassmann) or ‘bei der heiljgen Handlung zugegen* (Geldner). The meaning 
‘standing in the vehicle (in the form of the sacrifice)’ is very much there. 

If, as suggested above, adhvan primarily means & water course, a river 
stream, an expanse of water then it is worthwhile to investigate if traces of the 
primary meaning of adhvara ‘a conveyance to go on watery course, a boat’ 
can be found in the Rgveda. It seems possible to demonstrate this meaning 
in the following passages ; 

(1) ta no hinvantv adhvaram 1.23.17 “May those (heavenly waters) 
urge on the vehicle ” The vehicle to be urged forward by the waters can only 
be a boat. ST 

(2) svidhma yad vanadhitir apasyat suro adhvare.pari rbdhana goii 
1 .121.7 “when the axe for cutting the woods, which has accummulated good 
sticks, is active, the sun (is) in (his) vehicle beyond the obstructions.” Since 
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(he sun moves in water, his vehicle must be one to be used on water. The 
verse apparently refers to the sun’s coming out of the stony receptacle in which 
he dwells at night. 

(3) a. yo murdhaiiarh pitror arabdha ny adhvare dadhire suro arnah 
10.8.3 ‘‘(Agni) who touched the head of the parents, they placed the floods of 
the sun (light) (viz. the Agni who had gone to the heaven) in the vehicle.” 89 
Agn : when gone to heaven is identified, with the sun moving in his vehicle on 
the waters. 

(4) urjo napatam adhvare didivamsam upa dyavi 3.27.12 “(Agni) the 
son of strength, shining in the vehicle, near the heaven”. Here also Agni. 
when near the heaven, is identified with the sun shining in his / vehicle. This 
Agni who is said to be in his adhvara is called aptur “crossing the water” in 
the preceding verse. 

In the Nividadhyaya (Khila 5.5.1} occurs the expression rathir adhva- 
ranam. The Ail. Br. 10.2 while commenting on this refers this passage to 
the sun. if the sun is called tire charioteer of the vehicles then, considering 
the fact that his daily course lies through the water, adhvara must refer to 
the vehicles on the water.® 0 

Corresponding to rathiyati from rat ha we have adhvariyati from adhvara- 
It is true that adhvariyati in most cases means ‘act as an adhvaryu, perform the 
sacrificial duties. 31 ' But in 1,23.16 cited above, it clearly means those going in 
vehicles, and in the context of water, in boats. Similarly the form adhvaryati, 
also derived from adhvara, means ‘going in a boat’ 3 ® in 1.181, lb adhvaryanta 
yad unnimiho apam which is addressed to Asvins. As pointed out by Geldner 
the line alludes to the legend of Rebha who, as mentioned in 1.116.24, was 
rescued from the waters by the Asvina. Hence 1.181. Ib is to be understood 
as “when (you i. e. the Asvina) took (him) out of the waters while going in 
your boat”. 

The primary meaning of adhvara then may be said to be a conveyance 
to go on water, a boat and then it also means *a vehicle on land (or air if refer¬ 
ring to gods)’. Secondarily it means sacrifice. 


Notes 

1. Katantra Unadi 6.59; Sarasvatikamhabharana 2.1.283; Prakriyasar- 
vasva 4.126. 

2. IF 3. 201 ff (1894), 8. 180 ff. (1898) 

3. Pisani IF 58.254 f. (1942), Mayrhofer KEW 1.32; in Walde-Pokomy • 

1 130 and in Alt- Gr. II. 2. 717b uncertainty is indicated regarding this 
relationship. Pokorny, Indogerm. Etym, Wbrterbuch 40-41, records it 
under andh, anedh (zero grade iidh) ‘hervorstechen, spriessen, bluhen’ 
although there is a difference in the meaning. 
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4. For the sun’s daily course through the waters, see Uiders , Varupa 
1. 294 ff. 

5. Also cf. 1.146.3 (anapavrjya adhvano miraane “measuring out the (watery) 
courses which cannot be ended.” 

6. The mothers are the heavenly waters (4p6 devih) mentioned in 1.23.18. 

7. Also cf. 4-58.7 and 9.52.2. 

&. Sarama is said to have flown to the ends of the heaven (paridiv6 antan 
subhage patanti 10.108.5) 

9. Translated against the accent, astam ‘thrown’ should be acceutedl on the 
last syllable. But then there does not seem any necessity fcfr repeating 
astam ‘home'. 

10. Asvina are said to have rescued Bhu from this watery expanse (adhvan 
or samudra or udamegha (LI 16.3) with the help of a boat or boats floating 
in the mid region (naubhjh -.. .amariksaprudbhih) 

11. In contrast to this, adjectives with adhvan are not commonly used, and 
where they are, they are colourless ones like uru (8.3.11), dirgha (1.173.11), 
anama (1.113.3) etc. The only significant adjective used with ddhvan is 
anarambhani (Khila 1.2 1). 

12. Pathin is secondarily used also of river streams on earth (paths v5r iva 
dhavatu 10.145.6) and in heaven (rddat path6. varupah saryaya 7.87.1). 
The word devaygna occurs more frequently with pa thin. In the context 
of rta, path in (and pathya) alone s occurs. 

13. Cf. 6.I6.3, 6.46.13, 10.22.4. Sayana tries to show the distinction either 
by calling them mahamarga and ksudramArga or as ways on the earth 
and in the mid-region or as ordinary ways and those on the battlefield. 
Geldner renders them as die strasse and der weg. 

14. Old Persian has abis and Avesta has aiwyo. These seem to be direct 
descendants of ab-bhifi and ab-bhyafi. In Sanskrit, these forms 
were at some stage substituted by ad-bhib and ad-bhyafi. 

15. This derivation has often been availed of by Sayana to explain adhvarg 
when it occurs by the side of yajftd in the same verse. See below note 23. 

16. J. Gonda, Old Indian, p. 168, Leiden- Kbln, 1971. Also his earlier arti¬ 
cle adhvara— and adhvaryu— in the Vishve. Indol. Jour. 3.163-177 
(1965)^ One wonders whether the title of the paper was really intended 
to be adhvaw and adhvara'. All earlier references can be found in 
Gonda as also in Mayrhofer KEW I. 32. 

17. Also cf. 8.11.2 and 4.15.2, and Gonda VIJ 3.173. 

18. Also cf. 1.27.1. 

19. Also cf. 3.27.8,4.15.1. According to Gonda, VlJ 3.p.l70 the meaning 
‘vehicle’ can also be seen in expressions like pra&hiie adhvare 8.35.23, 
payaty adhvare 8.13.30, 71-12; 10.21.6, and also passages like AV 
5.12.2 and 18.2.32 (p. 171) where adhvara denotes something which can 
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be removed or transferred’. Further, he sees the same meaning for 
adhvara in adhvaresya pesah 7-42.1 tp. 172). 

20. See Gonda, op. cit., p 173 and his footnote 52- 

21. For adjectival use of adhvara in such cases see, Gonda Vishve. Ind, 
Joum. ill. 174 ff. 

22. Cf. above the explanation on adhvara given in the Nirukta. In 4.9.7 
and 10.21.6 where, however, adhvara is rendered by him as yaga, he 
explains yajna as yajnasSdham (or yajaniyam) havih. 

23. Also cf. 4.9.7. 

24. Also cf. 8.10.4- 

25. Also cf. 6.10.1 where prayati occurs with yajfie- 

26. Also cf. 10.1.5- The banner of the sacrifice is Agni (3.113) Geidner 
understands under it the sacrificial post. 

27- Gonda, VIJ 3.171 feels that the meaning ‘vehicle* of adhvara can also 
be seen in the other passages where the verb hi-‘to set in motion, to 
urge on’ is used with reference to it as in 7.56.12, 10.30.11. 

28. The treatment of this verse is not found in Liiders, Varu^ta. 

29. The translation follows Liiders, Varuna II. 594-595, for the first half. 
His translation runs as : “Der das Haupt der Eltern erfasst hat, den 
haben sie beim Opfer niedergesetzt, cine Glut von Sonne.” He further 
remarks : “Das “Haupt" der Eltern, d. h. den Himmel, erfasst Agni, 
Wern er in den Himmel eingeht.” 

30. I agree with Gonda (VIJ 3.174 f.n. 58) in not accepting Keith’s trans¬ 
lation of the Ait. Br. passage. 

31. E. g, in 2.1.2, 

32. If, however, adhvaryati is derived directly from adhvar- (alternating stem 
of adhvar-) then it would mean ‘go on a watery course, on a wide 
expanse of water’. ‘Is ratharyati formed on the analogy of adhvaryati ? 

srcm 

Jra Jr sflT 'arswr’ tr*fr 

% amm qq fortr 11 Jr tjsq am 

•?fm, ^4), STRl’ I ! Jr flT^rar t fatfTW 3FT I ‘FTFT’ I 4 rft 

fitter | s stFFt Tcqfa* ‘arm 1 Jr rrnft | tjft | i tt 

am HTrft' *ft ^tr | i a?er: tr^r | fo 'sre^c' qrr 

jj?t «r4 ‘artfru srta % ttt arr*r uFa *r*Tft’ i 
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ASVSV 

BY M. A. MEHENDALE 

The word (ad.i.) occurs only once in the AV 10.10.23. 

According to the lexicons (BR 1 and MW) it has the same meaning 
as asu (adj.) ‘rot giving birth, barren’. In his Grammar § 1147c, 
Whitney also regards this as a root noun with reduplication 
(like sasydd. cik’n etc.). But he further notes a second possibility : 
“asusti is probably to be understood as a compound, arO-^a.” 
(For the meanings assign'd by Whitney, see below his translation 
and note). The same view is put forth in the Ait Gr. II 2, p. 40. 
It is regarded as formed either with the reduplication of */sa- 
and hence, in meaning, equal to asd ‘not giving birth (nicht 
gebarend)’ ; or, it is treated as a double compound and assigned 
the meaning ‘giving birth to one who is barren (die Unfruchtbare 
[a-sil-J gebaren machend ?’). 2 

AV 10. 10. 23 runs as : 

sArte gdrbhad avepanta jdyamOnad asUsvah / 

sasiva hi lim ahur vafdti brdhmabhih klptdh sd hy Asya bdndhuh //* 

Whifney translates the verse as—'‘All trembled at the embryo, 
while being born, of her who gives not birth (? asQsu)* ; for “the 
cow hath given birth”, they say of her; shaped (m.) by charms 
(i brdhman ) ; for it is her connection.” Whitney admits that much 
in this verse is not clear and hence doubtful. He notes that file 
padapaiha does not analyse the word asQsti, but that the accent 
indicates that it is a compound to be analysed as ‘giving 

birth to one who does not herself g ve birth’. He considers the 
connection of klptds with vaia as strange but also says that it 
probably belongs to gdrbhas understood. 

1. It may be noted that in the BR (also in the abridged edition) the xord 
is recorded as atU'ti (with the final vowel short). 

?. Or does the German erpiession mean 'making tlie sterile one to 
produce ?' 

3. In the paippahida 16,10h.3 there is some variation towards the end, 
brahmana hlviu utd bandhur asyiik- 

4. Also J. Narcen agrees with BR in assigning the meaning of aifi t > pjVjr 
‘batten’, In the opinio.i of Marten the use of asasn and sasAva. is mam to 
create a paradox. See Acta Orieniatia Nserlandica. p. 126, f.n. 53 (1 71). 
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A:cordiag to ihe Kaus. sutra 65.20, AV 10 10 and 12.4 are 
recited when a vain* is sprinkled with water and given to a 
Bmhmana for sicrifice, According to H.P. Schmidt, KZ 78. 38-39, 
1963, this vai 1 is not a common cow but has a characteristic by 
which she is predestined to be given away to a learned Brdhmana 
and then to be sacrificed by him. According to Schmidt this 
characteristic (Eigenschaft) is stated in 10.10.23. He translates the 
verse as follows : “All trembled at the embryo as it was born of 
the (cow), who gives birth to a (cow) who herself does not 
give birth. For it is said of her : ‘the vas3 has given birth’ ; 
(the embryo) is formed with hymns (durch Gedichte geformt)— it 
is indeed her origin.” According to Schmidt one obtains the. 
following complete sense from the mantra the vata to be offered is 
sterile, her birth is accompanied by a sign (Zeichen) which makes 
all beings tremble and causes them to adore her (cf verse I n&mas 
te jiyamanayai jatiya utd te ndmah). The embryo is formed by 
brdhmani which, in this context, can only mean that the embryo, 
even before its birth, is predestined for the earners of the brihman, 

i.e< the brQhmanah. 

Perhaps, this interpretation is not likely. The verse does 
not make any mention of the characteristic (Eigenschaft) which 
predestines the newly born calf to be given away to a Brahma^a* 
for, this may not be the meaning of brdhmabhth klptdh—, nor of 
a sign (Zeichen) which accompanies the birth of the sterile cow and 
makes the beings tremble. 

On the other hand one may feel certain that the verse says 
four things quite clearly : 

i. all (onlookers) tremble at the sight of the gdrbha while 
it fs born ; 

ii. the mother of the gdrbha is asasa ; 

iii. the reason [hi) of the trembling is given by what the 
onlookers say about her : ‘the vasH has given birth’; 

iv. the garb ha is formed (or made complete ?) by brahman. 


5. According to Whitney the name vain used for the cow throughout the 
hymn (AV 10.10) implies non-pregnancy. 
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When one takes into account these points one is inclined to 
refer this verse to a particular procedure which is enjoined in the 
sacrifice of a barren cow (vosd), 6 called anubdndhya, to Mitra and 
Varuga after the concluding rite (udayaniylt ifti) of a Soma sacrifice. 7 
When the cow has been immolated it is necessary that the priests 
make sure that the cow is, indeed, barren. Her barrenness cannot 
be taken for granted. Therefore, when the cow is quieted the 
adhvaryu asks the >amitr to pul! out the omentum and search for 
an embryo, If no embryo is found then nothing is required to be 
done, but if an embryo is found then a special procedure for its 
disposal has to be gone through. 

It will be clear that the verse in the AV 10. 10. 23 refers to 
the sight of this g&rfrh < when a supposed barren cow is sacrificed 
and, on examinant n, is found to contain an embryo. This is a 
surprise and an eveot which calls for atonement. That is the 
reason, why the onlookers tremble at the sight of the embryo of 
a cow who was deemed to be barren. They tremble and exclaim 
“the void has given birth.” 

The word asusu, applied to the mother cow, is taken to 
mean ‘giving birth to a sterile calf’. This may be justified when 

the calf later proves to be sterile But how can ofie say this right 

at the birth of the embryo ? From what has b.-en said above 
regarding the sacrificial procedure, the word can be interpreted in 
a different way. As an adjective it can mean ‘a barren and a 

not barren (asaica sd srd cu)' and will apply to the sacrificed 

cow who was deemed to be barren but was, in fact, found to be 
not barren. Even the old meaning can be understood in the 
present context in the following way. It will refer to a cow who 
gives birth to one who, being in an embryonic stage, is not going 
to beget or give birth to any oue. a 


6 . diha yadii nd kdicana rdiah parydJi?yaia tdla usd maitrOu arutyt 
vaiii Siimabhavaz tiismOd mi pnijayaie. &at.Br. 4.5.1.9. 

7. The procedure is described in che 3at.Br. 4. 5. 2. 1-18. The same 
procedure is also adopted when a pregnant cow ( v(i.tiragdrbha^prajnaiagdrbha 
according to the comm.) is offered to Aditi towards the end ot a RajaWya 
(3at. Br. 53.2.8). 

8. As mentioned in the 3ac.Br. 4.5.2.10, the embryo may be one that can be 
ascertained ns male, or as female, or may be indistinguishable. 
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In the procedure referred to above it is enjoined that if 
the cow is found to contain an embryo then the latter is to be drawn 
out not from the uddra but by tearing as under the thighs 
{virujya ironi). 9 When the embryo is being pulled out the followirg 
mantra is to be recited : ejatu ddsam&syo gdrbho jardyunS sahd 
‘may the embryo, ten months old, come out with the caul’. On 
this the 6at.Br. comments : yadi vai gdrbhah sdmfddho fyhdvaly 
diha ddsamdsyah / tdm etid dpy ddaiamasyarh sdntam brdhmonaivd 
ydju$& ddiamasyam karoti “when, indeed, an embryo becomes 
fully developed, then it is ten months old. This (recitation) makes 
him, even when not ten months old, one of ten months with the 
help of a brahman, a yijus Thus with this mantra the girbha 
is made fully developed (sdmrddha) although it is really not so. 10 
The expression brdhmabhih 11 klpldh in the verse 10. 10.23 very 
probably rt fers to this symbolically making the embryo fully 
developed although really not so. Or, it may refer to the very 
conception of the mother cow. Since she was considered as 
incapable of bearing a calf, the embryo, found in her, is looked 
upon as formed, not in the natural way, but by certain brihmans , 

The end of the verse, si hy bsyd bindhub, means either that 
the gdrbha (referred to by sdh), indeed, is her relation (and not a 
bull, because the conception is believed to have occurred in a 
miraculous way). Or, it may refer t6 the Brahmana , called to the 
mind by the use of the word br&hmab'hlh, who is the chanter of 
the mantras responsible for the conception of the cow or for 
making the embryo fully developed and worthy of sacrifice 
{ddsamasya, yaj/Hya). He is, indeed, her relation. 


9. Ultimately the gdrbha h offered to the Meruit on the cooking fire pf the 
gnlmel (paiuirapopa). 

10. There is one more mantra (Vaj. S. 8. 29), celled brahman or yd jut, 
with the help of which the priest makes the embryo, which is unfit for sacrifice, 
fit for sacrifice {ivajitiya vat gdrbhah ttdn et<U brdhmapaivd yd jut a 
yajiUyath karoti Sat.Br. 4. 5. 2. 10 ). 

11. As noted in fin. 3, the paippalada version h»s the sirfiulst brahma?* 
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NOTES AMO OOMMOAMGATIOJfS 


TWO VEDIC NOTES 
( 1 ) kirin? 

Grassmann, in his Worterbuch zum Big-Veda (1872), has two separate entries 
kvri subst. (m) and kirin both adj. and subsfc. (m). To the former he assigns the 
meaning ' singer ’ and to the latter * praising * and ‘ singer V He lists three 
occurrences of the forms of Brin, two as instr. sg. klrind 5.4.10 {== TS 1.4.46.1) 
and 5.40.8, and one as nom. pi. klrinas 5.52.12. 2 But the form kirivu can as well 
be derived from kin and for this form a separate stem kirin would not be neces¬ 
sary. 3 But this is not true of klrinas. For its derivation, a stem Brin would be 
necessary. The verse where the form in question occurs runs : chanxiahstubhah 
kubhanydva utsam d kirino nrtuh. The line refers to the dancing of the Maruts 
near the utsa * The author of the Padapatha gives the Samhita word as klrinas, 
and following him scholars have interpreted the form as nom. pi. of kirin and 
translated it as : hards ’ or * singers ’ * But it is also possible to analyse the 
Samhita text klrinu nrtuh as klririd u nrtuh where kirind could be instr, sg. and 
can come from the stem klri. The line would then mean that the Maruts danced, 
and the singer of the hymn, to whom they had manifested themselves (U me . . . 
asan drti . . . ‘ they (i.e. the Maruts) appeared to me ’ 5.52.12) danced with them 
too. In this interpretation we are going against only the Padapatha. But the 
analysis of klrino as klrind u also gives good meaning and does not compel us to 
assume a separate stem kirin which would he attested only once.® In the B1V 


1 BR ( Wdrterbuch) lias oniy fctri (subst.), but the shorter dictionary of BohtlingU and Mayr- 
hofer’a SIVA. i. 1956, have both kxri and kirin. According to Bbhtlingk the former is a subst., 
the latter an ad)., while according to Mayrhofer both arc adj. Mayrhofer (p- 215) thinks that 
kiri ‘ small, humble, poor ’ is perhaps a loan from Dravidian. But on p. 565 he refers to Bailcv, 
TPS, 1905. 83, who compares Wi t * weak, poor ' with Iranian—Khotanese khiraa sad, de¬ 
pressed ’ -and suggests the identification of a base lei benidft Jehi with the meaning ‘ depressed . 
The etymology of kirin. which M. translates as posgibly ‘ romping is according to him ’ unsichci ’. 

1 Grassmann <Wdrierbveh) a.v. fciri makes a suggestion to read Brine in the place of Brian tn 
RV 1 100 9 This would then be another form (dative) to be derived from kirin. Rut this sugges¬ 
tion is not approved by Oklenberg. Rgvtda-T exlkr. and extg. Note*. 1900.1, 08, who remarks ‘ Der 
lustrum, aber ist tadellos . . . *. Geldr.er also, as his translation ‘ mit dem Arracn ’ {Der Pxg-Veda, 
i 1951) indicates, does not accept Grassmann’« suggestion. 

* Wackernagel-Dcbrnnncr, AUind. Or., lit, § 147. p. 279. note. Geldner. Der Rig. Veda. 1 1 , also 
derives BHnd in 5.4.10 and 5.40.8 from kirl and translates it with ‘ bloss *. See his note on 5.40.8 
where he details the different shades of meaning to be obtained from the basic moaning 1 bioas • 

* According to Geldner, Der Rig-Veda, n, 58. footnote oh 12b. utsa is perhaps the Soma tub 
(■ Somakufe ’) and at the same time it alludes to the Gotama legend of RV 1.85.11. According to 
Liide. s, Varuna, n, Gottmgon. 1059, 384-6, utaa is the inexhaustible source or the container which 
the Maruts milk, swell, or pour out for the thirsty and around which they dance. 

‘ • Barden ' Geldner. Der Rig-Veda. II, 58; ‘ Slingcr * Liidex-a, Vanina, n, 386. Geldner thus 
dearly distinguishes Krtn (subst.) from kiri (ad).) possibly aBSuming a different etymology. 

* 0ft this supposed hapax legcemenon see F. B. J. Kuiper, Indian Linguistics, xix, 1058. 361-2. 
He considers Skt. \/krid and r/*kir to be of foreign origin < *B4. In the first, the cerebral d 
of the foreign word is kept intact but the initial simple consonant is replaced by a cluster with r ; 
in the. second, the foreign d is rendered by r. He translates Brin ‘ frisking, danoing *. Thxs 
explanation of kirin has. however, certain difficulties of which the author himself shows awareness. 
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klri is usually followed by the particle rid. In the interpretation suggested above 
it can be said that the particle u has taken the place of rid. This, in all proba¬ 
bility, has happened in order to fit the metre, as otherwise with rid, there would 
be one syllable more (Hrino and hirina rid). 

(2) mand 

Grassmann ( Worterbuch) has two entries for mand. To mand 1, to he derived 
from yjman, he assigns the meanings: * devotion, affection ' Ergebenheit, 
Anhanglichkeit ’); ‘ jealousy, anger * (‘ Eifersucht, Zom cf. manyu). 7 About 
the second mand he says: ‘ perhaps & weight (in gold)' wol ein Gewicht (an 
Gold ’). He compares with this latter Gk. mnd, Lat, mina.. 8 In the Rgveda, the 
second mand is supposed to occur only once, 8.78.2. The verse runs : 

d no bhara vyanjanam gam dJvam abhydhjanamjsdcd mand hiranydyd. 
Geldner translates 2c as * with golden saddle-cloth (?) ’ (‘ nebst goldener 
Schabraeke(?) ’).* 

It does not seem necessary, however, to assume a substantive mand (meaning 
some kind of weight, or utensil, or ornament, or saddle-cloth) bomophonous 
with mand which means ‘ devotion, thought, etc.’. 10 The latter meaning can very 
well serve for mand occurring in 8.78.2, We can translate the verse as ‘ bring to 
us a bull, (which can serve as) a distinguishing mark, 11 a horse, (which can also 
serve as) a distinguishing mark, 11 together with a golden (i.e. shining) devotion 
The seer prays to the god to endow him with lustrous devotion. Or we may 
translate 2c &b ‘ with golden (i.e. full of gold) thought In that case the poet 
wants the god to give him a mind which seeks gold. This would agree with 
verse 9 of the same hymn in which the poet refers to his kdmah hiranyayuh 
' a desire which seeks gold ’. 1S 


M. A. MEHEifDALE 


» BR (Worlerbuch) and Mayrhofer (ElVA, n , 1983) sieo have two entries for mand. 

• According to BR it is perhaps to be derived from \Jma • to measure ’. According to Mayr¬ 
hofer {EWA, rt, 574) it is a designation of a golden ornament, etymologically perhaps related to 
Skt. TOOTll. 

t He (Der Big- Veda, n, footnote on 8.78.2) declares mand to be uncertain, semantically as well 
as formally. In the next footnote, however, be wonders whether mand can be related to carmamna 
‘ tanner ’ (‘ Lohgerber ’) which ocours in 8.5.38. He further refers to 8.1.32b where sahd tvacd 
Airatiydya is rendered by him as * sarat goldener Sohabracke \ 

10 Bohtlingk’a shorter dictionary and MW have only one mand with the meanings of mand 1 of 
Grassmann. 

11 This seems to be the meaning of vydnjana and abhydnjana and not ‘ what adoroa ’ {* was 
xiert (?) ’) and ‘ ointment ’ Salbdl ’) as Geldner in his translation of this verse understands them 
to mean, abhydiljana occurs also in 8.3.24 and 10.85,7. In the former it refers to an illustrious 
horse presented to the singer by bis patron. It is very likely that in 10.86.7 also it refers to a 
distinguished horse which Surya rides to go to her husband. 

11 In the first two verses of the hymn, the seer asks Indra to bring him a puroddia, hundreds of 
cows, a bull, a horse, together with mand. Ail these are again referred to in verse B when he speaks 
of yavayub. gavy lii, KiranyayuA, and aivayub kdmab. 
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SAPTA DEVALOKAH 


M. A. Mehendaee 

Liidcrs in his Varuna I p. 67 ff. points out that in the Rgutda 
we often read about the three heavens, the three midregions and 
the three earths. He then observes (p.64 f.) that in the late Vedic 
period the ‘seven worlds of gods’ ( sapta dcvalokah) take the place of 
the ‘three heavens’ of the early Vedic period. In this regard he 
refers to a passage in the Kauf. Br.2 0. I which reads as : tad devafi 
samaruhya sarval loknn anu fiariplavante dtvalokam pilrlokam jtoalokam 
imam apodakam 1 agni!okam rladhSmZnam adyulokam aparSjitam indra- 
lokam adhidivam vantnalokam pradivam mflyulokam rocanam brahmano 
lokam nakam saptamam* lokandm. He translates it as : “After moun¬ 
ting this (i.e. the wheel of the gods), the gods move around all the 
worlds: the world of the gods, the world of the fathers, this world 
of the living beings, Apodaka , the world of Agni, Rtadhaman, the 
world ofVayu, Aparqjita, the world of Indra, Adhidiv, the world of 
Vanirsa, Pradiv, the world of Mytyu, Rocana, the world of Brah¬ 
man, jVdka, the seventh of the worlds.” 

Liidcrs rightly observes that in the above enumeration two 
different lists of the worlds have been put together. The first 
comprises the world of the gods, the world of the fathers, and the 
world of the living beings; the second list gives the seven worlds 
of the gods beginning with Agniloka and ending with N&ka. It 
is, however, not dear why Ltlders considers Apodaka , Rtadhaman 
AparSjita Adhidiv, Pradiv and Rocana as the names of the worlds 
of Agni, V2yu, Indra, Varuna, Mrtyu, and Brahman respectively. 

1. v. 1 . upadaiam. 

2. v. 1. sattamam. Keith in his translation of the Kau. Br. accepts this reading 
and translates it as ‘the most real’. He says that the reading saptamam is 
‘clearly wrong’. But Liiders considers saptamam as the 'only correct’ reading. 
He also rejects Keith’s translation of sattamam. In the opinion of Laden 
satlama can at the most mean 'the best' (Varuna I - 6i- 9 n 1). The reading 
sattamam is accepted in the Kau], Br. edited by E. R, Srcekrishna Sanaa 
(Wiesbaden, 1&68). 
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He says that Adhidiv is a fitting name for the world of Varuna 
since he lives in the highest heaven; that Indra’s world is called 
Apamjita because Indra himself is called apardjita ‘invincible’; 1 chat 
Rvcana, the world of Brahman, is the oldest designation of the 
heaven’s ‘space of light’ (Lichtraum); that Rtadhdman as the name 
of the world of Vayu, appears to be reminiscent of rtadhamSsi 
svarjyotih occurring in the VS 5. 32;* and that Apodaka ‘waterless’ 
is self-explained as 'the name of Agni’s world. 

It appears that Luders has been led to the above interpre¬ 
tation of the passage in the Kaus. Br. because in this passage the 
world of Mrtyu is characterised as pradiv 3 and Luders believes 
(p.62) that in the AV 18.2.48 Pradiv is mentioned as the name of 
the heaven in which the fathers live. There is probably nothing 
wrong in identifying the Mrtyuloka of the KB with the third and 
the highest heaven in which the fathers live, of the AV. But 
there is nothing in the AV verse to indicate that it purports to 
give the names of the three heavens. The verse in question reads 
as; udanvdiV dyaur avami ptlumatMi vtadhyamd /f/ly2 hd pradyair 
lit ydsydm pitdra dsate. Luders believes that this verse gives udanval't , 
RHumail, and Pradiv as the names of the lowest, the middle, and 
the third (which is apparently the highest) heaven respectively. 
But these three worlds can easily be interpreted as only giving the 
special characteristics or the location of the three heavens, and 
hence they need not be looked upon as proper names, Thus, accord¬ 
ing to this verse, the lowest heaven is characterized by water, the 
middle one by />!/«, 8 and the third by the fathers. The prefix 
pra in Pradiv is only indicative of the highest location among the 


1. It in ay, however, be noted that in the RV. 3.12.4 and 8.38,2 Agni, together 
with Indra, Is also called apardjita. In the VS 28.2, perhaps, tanunapdt agni 
is called aparajita. In the AV 10.2.33 Brahra its said to have entered the 
golden pap which is apartjita. 

2. The connection between VS 5.32 and KB 20.1 is not clear. In the VS, as 
explained by the commentator, the mantra is addressed to the branch of the 
Udumbara tree. The word rtadhaman occurs once again in the VS 18.38. Here 
it is Agni who is said to be rtadhaman. Apparently the association of V3yu 
with fta, as given in the Keui. Br , is based on some different tradition and 
not on the Vdj. SaM. 

3. Incidentally pratidiaam is the reading accepted by E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma. 

4. The words udanvati and pilumati are accented on the last syllable in Varuna 
1.62.4. udanoati is also to be found in the Roth-Whitney edition. 

6. Whitney, following'thc commentator’s ‘worthless etymological guess’, trans¬ 
lates piiu as 'stars (?)’, But verse 35 of this hymn seems to suggest that the 
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three heavens since no such word as uttamd is used regarding the 
third heaven to contrast with the words avamd and madhyamd 
used of the other two heavens. And what has been achieved by 
the possessive suffixes vant and want in udanvatt and pllumatl has 
been sought to be achieved by the expression ydsyam pitdra As ate. In 
other words this expression is as good as pUrmatl. If pitpmati would 
have been actually used, then probably Luders might have consi¬ 
dered that, and not Pradiv, as the proper name of the third heaven. 

If pradio is not the proper name of the highest heaven in the 
AV, there is little justification in interpreting apodaka and other 
words of the KB as proper names. It is, therefore, better to 
understand apodaka ‘without water’ 1 , rtadhdman ‘the seat of f ta\ 
aparajita as ‘invincible’, adhidiv as ‘the heaven above (the preceding 
three)’, pradiv as ‘the heaven further up’, and rocana as ‘shining.’ 2 

In the above interpretation rocana is taken as an adjective 
and not a noun (for a proper noun). Luders has clearly shown 
(p.88 ff) that in the RV rocana occurs as a noun and refers to the 
invisible part of the heaven, to the region of light above the firma¬ 
ment (unsichtbarer Himrael, Lichtraum). But he also demonstrates 
(p. 71 ff) that towards the end of the Vedic period, the word rocand 
has come to be used as adjective meaning ‘shining lustrous* (glanz- 
end, leuchtend). Not only this. He further makes clear (p. 78} that 
rocand seems to have been used as an adjective already in the Fgveda 
in three places : 3.5.10; 3.61.5; 10. 189.2. 

It seems possible to show that rocand occurs as an adjective 
also in two other places in the Rgvtda. In 5.89.4 we read about 


middle heaven is characterized by svadha ( yi. . mddhyc divdh svadhdya madi * 

yanli)- Hence pilumati, which also refers to the middle heaven, may be 
translated as ‘full of the drink of the fathers’. However, it should be noted 
that in the verse 48 it is the highest heaven, and not the middle one, in 
which the fathers are said to live. 

j. If, as seen above, one of the divisions of the world is characterized by water 
( udanvdti ) then, perhaps, the reading upodakom, as adjective of Agniioka, is to 
be preferred to apodakam. It would mean that the Agniioka is close (upa)io that 
division of the heaven which is characterized by water (udake). In that case 
apodakam would bean emendation of one who did not know what to do with 
apodakam. He thought that apodaka ‘waterless’ would go better with Agniioka. 
Vpodakam is also the reading accepted in the edition of E. R Sreekrishna 
Sarma. Further, in this edition imam is construed with Agniioka, and not 
with the preceding jivaloka. 

2. Keith also does not look upon these words as proper names. He render* 
rtadhdmen ‘established in moral order’, adhidio ‘over the sky’, pradio ‘the 
highest sky’, fcrann ‘the welkin’. 
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Mitra and Varuna : yd dhartdrS rdjaso rocandsyotddUyi divyd pdrtki- 
vasya. Liiders interprets wand here as a noun and translates 1 : 
“Those you, the heavenly Adityas, who are the holders (Erhalter) 
of the expanse of the light space (Lichtreichraum) and of the earthly 
(one).” 3 But in this line there is clearly intended a parallelism 
between pdrtkiva (rdjas) and rocand rajas. In other words, roc and 
here takes the place of divyd and hence, like pdrtkiva, it should be 
understood as an adjective qualifying nyar. The line, therefore, may 
be translated as : “you, the heavenly Adityas, who are the holders 
of the shining space (i.e. the invisible heaven) and of the earthly 
space (i.e. the earth)”. Ltiders usually translates rocand as ‘Licfi- 
traum\ but since in the present passage he takes both wand and 
rdjas as nouns he combines the two into a single expression ‘Lich- 
treichraum\ which hardly seems to differ from ‘Lichtraum’. 

In the /RV 1. 19. 6 we read about the Maruts ; yd ndkasyddhi 
rocani divi drvdsa isale which Luders translates (p.66) ; “who live 
as gods in heaven, in the lightspace of heaven (Die im Lichtraum 
des Himmels, im Himmel als Gotter wohnen)”. He observes on 
p. 76 that in this line the word ndkasya has been chosen in place of 
the usual divdh because the word did occurs in the same line. Hence, 
according to Liiders, in the above line ndkasya rocani is as good as 
divdh, rocani 'in the lightspace of the heaven'. Understood this way, 
there occurs an unnecessary repetition of‘heaven’. It is therefore 
better to interpret rocani as adjective qualifying divi and understand 
ndka in its usual Rgvedic sense attributed to it by Liiders viz. ‘the 
visible heaven, the firmament*. The line may then be translated 
as : “who, as gods, live in the shining heaven on the firma¬ 
ment.”* 

According to Liiders (pp. 75*76) ndka appears, not in its spe¬ 
cial meaning ‘firmament’, but in the generalized meaning ‘heaven* 
clearly only in two places in the Rgveda, viz. 1. 164. 50 = 10.90.16 
and 1. 19.6. It is true that these references are from the later por¬ 
tions of the Rgi/cda and hence the occurrence of ndka in them in 
its generalized meaning is not surprising. But, as shown above, 
in 1. 19. 6 ndka can very well mean the ‘firmament’. If this is true 
then the clear use of ndka ‘heaven’ in the Rgveda is reduced to 
one. 

1, Varuna T, p. 66. 

2. ‘‘die Erhattcr der Licht'veU vnd der irdischen Welt” Geldner. 

S- “Die ilher dem Lichte des Firmaments, im Himmel all Gfilter wohnen ..” 

Ceidner. 
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While discussing the KaU{. Br. passage referred to above, 
Liiders calls attention (p. 65) to the fact that n3ka has been named 
last in the list of the worlds ol the gods which, at least apparently, 
is thus made also the highest among the safita devalokah- He says 
that this is rather peculiar since naka originally designates just the 
lowest, the visible part of the heaven and not the highest. He 
tries to reconcile this contradiction by pointing out that in the 
period of the BrShmanas this distinction between the visible and 
the invisible parts of the heaven was forgotten. 

But although naka appears last in the Kauy, Br. enumeration 
it does not, on that account, mean that it is also to be considered 
the highest. The author of the BiZhmana obviously starts the eim- 
meration of the invisible worlds of the heaven beginning with 
Agniloka. And having mentioned the sixth, the Brahmaloka, which 
is apparently the highest, it mentions in the end nUka, the lowest, 
only to add that it is the saplama, i.e. it makes the total of seven 
complete. 1 Hence in this passage ndka can very well be inter¬ 
preted as designating only the lowest visible part of the heaven. 

It can be shown that the word saplama does not point to the 
highest but to the lowest world in one more passage cited by Lii- 
ders on p. 65 where the ‘seven worlds’ include not only the parts 
of the heaven but also the earth and the midregion. In the Mundaka 
Up. 1. 2. 3 it is said that one who gives the offering at a wrong 
time* (ahutam) or in a wrong way (avidhind hut am) t for him the 
offering destroys the worlds upto i.e. including the seventh (dsa- 
ptamdms tasya lokTin hinasli). Luders says that Sankara is right, when 
under the ‘seven worlds’ he understands bkuh, bhuvah, suva/t, mahah , 
janah, tafiali, and satyam . 3 Now when it is said that a sacrificer who 
offers badly loses the worlds, there can be no question of saying 
that he loses them all including the highest. What is obviously 
meant is that he by his wrong act loses all the worlds including 

1. P 5.2.48 : tasya purant dot and : nantad asamkhyader maf. 

2. Sankara : samyag ognihotrakalt ‘hutam. 

3. Sankara : bhurddayalj satyant&h sapla lake!?. Jsankara a!so gives an alternative 
explanation of sapta lokdh which is far-fetched. Ltiders, apparently, does not 
look upon it worth mentioning. According to this explanation sapta laktih 
may refer to the seven generations, the three preceding and the three 
following, and the one of the sacrificer himsetf which are related to him by 
the rite of the offering to the deceased tpindadanodyanugrahena aa sarnbadhya- 
mdnah pitrpitdrnahaprapitdmahah putrapautraprapautrah svatmopakfirah sapta lokd/t 

.). The meaning ‘generation’ assigned to loka by Sankara is rather 

peculiar. 
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the lowest, i.e. he loses even this world 1 , and this is what the 
expression d saptaman lokan should mean. Thus, here, earth, which 
is the first in the enumeration, and lowest in order when looked 
at from the highest world, is designated as saplama ‘seventh’, i.e. 
the one which completes the total of seven. 


1. ndyam loko 'sty ayajnasya kuto 'nygh kuruiattama, GltS 4.31. 
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EKAVRDH AND EKAVRT IN VEDIC LITERATURE 

H. k. Mehendale 

POONA 

la the Sat. Br. 13.2.1 are mentioned food offerings (annahoma- s) which 
are offeied as a pari of the Asvamedha sacrifice. The offerings consist of 
different materials like <Ljya, saktu, dhand and laja. They are offered 
throughout the night. The offerings commence with those offered to prdya, 
apana etc. and then come those which are offered to the cardinal numbers 
like eka, dvi, tri etc. and go upto iata and ekasato. Everytime the numbers 
are raised successively by one. The formulas, accompanying the offerings, 
like prandya svahd, apdndya svaha etc. are found in the Vaj. Sard. 22.23-24. 
While explaining the significance of raising the numbers each time by one 

11 ‘i ■ 1 

the Sat. Br. (13.2.1.5) observes : ikosmai svaha dvabhyam svaha sataya 
svahaikasatdya svdhetyaupiirvdm juhoti j anupurvdm evaindms tat prlnati j 

ekottara juhoti j ekavfd vai svargo lokdh j ekadhaivainam svargdm lokim 

gamayatif “To one hail ! to two hail l . to a hundred hail 1 to a 

hundred and one hail J’ He offers in the proper order : in the proper 
order he thus gratifies them (the gods). He performs oblations successively 
increasing by one, for single, indeed, is heaven : singly he thus causes 
him (the sacrificer) to reach heaven” (Eggeling). 

The word ekavft is used in the above passage to describe heaven. 
Eggeling translates it as ‘single’ which shows that he looked upon the word 

ekavft to contain the root noun vft. But since the word occurs while 

4 

giving justification for raising the numbers each time by one (ekottara juhoti) 

it appears that it would be better to interpret ekavft as the nom. sg. of 

ekavrdh ‘rising by one’. In the Vedic literature when the heaven is looked 
upon as consisting of the three or seven divisions, these are supposed 
to lie one above the other and the sacrificer rises (d-ruh) gradually up to 
them. 4 Since the divisions are looked upon as placed singly one above the 


t. BR assigns to ekavj-t the meaning ‘einfach’. 

2. See ’'Die Dreiteiiung des Himmels" and “Sieben Goetlenvelten", Lueders: Varurta 
1 pp. 57fT. 
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other, the heaven is properly described with the epithet ekavfdh and not 

ekavft. Only such interpretation of the word will bring out dearly the 
relationship between the oblations to the numbers rising by one ( eka-uttardh 
dhutayah) and the heaven also rising by one (eka-vft <ekavfdh svargah). 

i i 

It is not intended to suggest that ekavft , with the root noun vft as the 
second member, does not occur at all in the Vedic literature. It occurs, 
for example, in the Sat. Br. 3.6.3.14 in connection with the spreading of 

• I i / 

the sacrificial grass. The text reads as: gfhltva prastaram ekavfd barhify 
stfpati “having taken the Prastara he spreads the altar-grass in a single 
layer” (Eggeling). The commentator on the Katy. Sr, S. 8.2.25 and 
8.7.12 1 where the word occurs in a similar context also explains it as ‘having 
one layer’ ( ekavft-ekadhatu ) i.e. the grass is spread only once (ekavdram). 


Even in cases where it is certain that the stem is ekavft , and not 
/ 

ekavfdh, it is difficult to decide whether the latter part of the compound 

t 

contains the root noun -vft (from Jvft ‘to be, to exist’) or the root noun 

t / 

-vr-t (from ^/vf ‘to cover’).* When ekavft appears in connection with the 

, t t l t t it 

sun as in the AV 13.4.12 sa esa eka ekavfd eka eva or in 13.4.15 ya etarii 

4*0 { 

devam ekavftam veda one can be sure that ekavft contains the root noun 

i 

-vft and means ‘existing alone, existing by oneself’.* But in the same hymn 

/ t i 

when it is said ete asmin devd ekavfto bhavanti (13), it seems that ekavft 

contains the root noun - rf-t “These gods in him become covered by one 
(i.e. by the sunYh* 

f 

In the end we may note the occurrence of ekavft in the Maitr, Sam. 

1 • i i i i 

4.2.13. The passage reads as: deed vai sarve sahantarvanto‘bhavams te 


1. Also Mdnava Sr. S. 2.2.4.3. The word ekavft occurs also in the TS 5.2.3.7. 

(ekavftaiva suvargam tokam etc.). But since the context there is of piling the altar in 

/ t 4 

one layer* ekavft having the root noun v/*/ is quite m order. 

2. See Alt, Gr. II. 2, p.43; also see the views of BR and Hertel cited there. 

3. This becomes clear when we read about the sun in the following verses <16ff.) 

/ • ii 

na dvitiyo na trtiyas etc. 

4. But Whitney translates : “These gods in him become single’’. 
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j 4 4 . / / * . / $9 

sarve saha vyajayantajtad 1 ekavfd aiayat samyfttamjtad devd ittham cettham 


i I 4 t 

ca vyatyacarams tan mitravaruna acdyatam ‘'The gods, verily, all became 
pregnant together. They were all born together. That lay alone (i.e. by 
itself, without procreation) rolled together. The gods passed by and 
beyond it in this way and that. Mitra and Varupa observed it.” In this 


t i 

passage also ekavyt is to be interpreted as containing the root noun -vft. 


1. It is not clear what this tad stands for. 


created from that tad. 


It is narrated further that a cow was 
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THE ABODE OF MITRA 


M. A. Mehendale 

Having demonstrated (Varunal. 0-12) that the abode of Varuna 
is in waters, Luders observes (pp. 12-13) that it is much more 
difficult to deictmine what the abode of Mitra is. The question, he 
says, can be answered really negatively : it is not water. But he 
next proceeds to point out that there is only one passage in the 
Rgveda, viz,. 6.3.1 which permits us to draw the conclusion that 
Mitra has something to do with light. 1 In the verse it is said that 
Agni is Varuna when born ; he becomes Mitra when kindled (tvdm 
agne vdrurfo jdyast ydt, tvdm mitr6 bhavast yet sdmiddhah)*, Luders 
rightly points out that the basis for the first statement is that Agni 
is born in waters and \ aruna dwells in waters. He argues that a 
similar relationship appears to have existed between Mitra and the 
rising flame which forms the basis for the latter statement of the 
verse. He admits that at this stage anything more can hardly be 
said, o 

Luders has, no doubt, very ingeniously thrown out the hint 
that the flame of the fire might he considered the abode of Mitra. 
But it appears that while doing so he has, perhaps, missed the mark 
only slightly. The two words jdyast and sdmiddhah in the verse cited 
above seem significant. Agni is Varuna at the moment of his birth 
(jdyase) in waters. The birth in waters is implied by his being 
called Varupa who dwells in waters. Next, he becomes Mitra 
when he rises in flames ( sdmiddhah ) and this stage occurs when the 
spark that was produced from water comes into coni act with sonic 
kind of wood ( ofadhi , vdna, vdnaspdti). Hence it is more likely that 
wood, rather than the rising flame of fire, is th; abode of Mitra. 
Agni thus becomes Mitra when it comes into contact with wood 

1 -\...das» Mitra ctwa* mit dem Lichtc zu tun hat.” What Ltlden very proba¬ 
bly mean* hy 'Licht' ii Dot‘light’ but‘fire*. Thb becomes clear from his 
later remark : ■ Mitra hat also wirklich leinen Sitz im Fcuer, wic Varuna im 
Wasser— etwa», wai »ich tins ichon fra her ah wahncheinlich ergab”. 
(p 38). 

2 For Agni being looked upon ai Mitra when born tee RV 3. 30. 4 and 
Thtcmr, Mitri and Aiyaman, p. 49. 
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which is the abode of Mitra. This kind of the rise of fire from 
waters and wood appears to be the one which happens as a result 
of the stroke of lightning. 1 This is described in the Nirukia 7.23 
as fol lows : yalra vaidyulah taranam abhikanti yUvad anupdtto bhavati 
madhyamadharmaiva tdvad bhavaty udaktndkanah sar'iropasamanah t upudi- 
yamdna evayam sampadyata udakopa’samanak iariradlptih "where the 
lightning (fire) strikes a receiving substance (like wood), as long as 
it is not received it continues to have the property of the middie 
(fire), (viz.) being kindled in water and becoming extinguished in a 
solid substance. Only when it is received, it gets transformed 
into this one (t.e. the terrestrjcal fire), (having the property of) 
becoming extinguished in water and burning in solid bodies.” ♦ 

It is perhaps possible to find some support for the above sug¬ 
gestion, viz. that wood is the abode of Mitra, in a Mantra which, 
with certain variants, occurs in the Atharvaveda ,and in the 
Samhitas of the Yajurveda. In the VS 6,22, for example, it reads 
like— mdp6 maufodhlr himsir dhdmno-dhdmno rHjafti tdto varuna no muftia t 
yddikur aghnyd iliodruniti sdpSmahe tdto varuna no muftca tsumitriyd nadpa 
osadhayah santu durmitriyds* tdsmai sanluyb *sm2n dvfftiydmca vaydm 
dvi$mdh "Do not injure the waters, nor the plants ; from every 
abode, from there, oh king Varuna, release us. When they said 
(while taking the oath) "inviolable (are the waters)*’ ; when we 
take the oath saying "oh Vanuja”, release us, oh Varuna, from 
there (i.c. from that oath). May the waters, the plants be good- 
corn ractcd (or friendly) to us, bad-contracted (or inimical) they 
may be to him who hates us and whom we hate.” 

Notes : (1) The formula mdpd maufadklr himsih must have been 
icciicd v.hilc administering the oath. The person taking the oath 
is warned not to injure the waters and the plants i,e. not to violate 
the oaths taken in their presence. This will indicate that oaths 
were taken not only in the presence of water but also of plants.* 

(2) In the text that follows ditdmno-dfiSrnno...muftca , Roth 4 
suggested to emend the text to dimno-dcimno in spite of the complete 

t. This wonderful event is probably meant when Agni’s birth in 6 . 3. 3. is said . 
to be ciltam For similar rise of fire also cf. RV 3. 9. '1. 

2. durmitriyit in Weber’s edn. looks like a misprint. 

3. Fora request to (he plants to get release from the shackle of the oath cf. 
RV 10. 97. 10. For the ritual use of the formula mdpd etc. see Sat. Br. 3, 8. 

0 10, KStSS 0. 10 3 ff. 

< ZDMG48, 108 (1894). 
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agreement of the traditional evidence to the contrary. H.P. Sch¬ 
midt 1 accepts this suggestion and renders the passage as : "Von 
jeder Fessel, o Kflmg-hiervon lose uns, o Varuna But this emen¬ 
dation is not necessary. The word tfdhman in the formula obviously 
refers to the waters which are the abode of Varuna and which 
are mentioned in the opening portion of the formula. These 
waters, taken in hand to take the oath, represent the oath and the 
reciter of the Mantra prays that he be released from every such 
dhdman i.e. from every oath taken in the presence of this dhdman* 
Since in what precedes this formula both fipak and b$adhayah 
are mentioned it is conceivable that the expression dhimno-dhUm - 
nah refers to both of them, as abodes. Now dpah have already been 
recognized as ihe abode of Varuna. Hence it might not be wrong 
to assume that the o$adhayah ‘are the abode of Mitra. Although in 
the Mantra Varuija alone is mentioned, an appeal to Mitra for 
release from the bond of oath taken with 6{adki can be assumed. 

(3) In the formula cited above from the VS 6. 22 we get 
aghnyl lli vdrundti which are clearly to be treated as the pratlkas of 
the two formulas recited while taking an oath.* But since in the 
VS 20. IS and in all the other parallel passages we get dpo a'ghnyd 
Ui vdrundti (for the accent differences in respect af aghnya sec below) 
it is clear that in the VS 0. 22 the word dpo has been omitted. 
J. Narten* suggests that the Mantra, of which only the beginning 
has been cited above, can be reconstructed on the basis of RV 7. 
49 and wc may assume that the Mantra read as *dpo aghnyd ihd mdm 
avanlu*. But there is no reasonable ground to connect this pratlka 
with RV 7. 49, If at all we have to imagine how the Mantra might 

1. KZ 78. 10 (1963). 

2. Also cf J. Gonda, The Meaning of the Sanskrit Term dhdman. pp. 78-77 
(193T). White recognising that inthis formuladAiMce refers to water astyptca! 
representative of Varuna’* power and presence, he goes too far in explaining 
the actual significance of this reference. "The epai) and athnyili mentioned 
in thcTormula may,../., be regarded as locations or refractionsof the god’s 
nature and sa were. It would appear to me, »nch displays of his power as 
the diseases which he sent to punish the wicked. From these dhdmani the 
person praying wishes to be released.” Regarding sdrvt 3 dhdmdni murleatu in 
AV 7. P3.1 he says "Here also Varuna seems to be requested to "release” 
i.e. to "dismiss”, to “eliminate” all dhamani". 

3 This is also the view of J. Marten, Acta Orientalia NeerUndica (Proceedings 
of the Congress of the Dutch Oriental Society held in Lei len on the occasion 
of its 60th Anniversary, Sth-9lh May, 1070) p. 133 (1071). 

4 . Op. cit. p. 133. 
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have continued then, on the basis of the context where it appears, 
we can think that it ran as *ipo aghnyd S^adhayo aghnyih * “Waters 
(are) inviolable, the plants (are) inviolable” 1 

(4) In view of the fact that in the opening of the Mantra the 
oath-taker is warned not to injure (hims) the waters and the plants, 
aghnyd in the second section of the Mantra means ‘invioable, not to 
be transgressed’. It is neither a name of the waters,* nor does it 
mean ‘erlesene Kuhe’ as a poetic expression for waters.® 

(5) There are difficulties about the accent of the word aghnyd. 
These difficulties have been referred to and discussed by H.P. 
Schmidi and J. Narten. In some versions, e.g. in the AV 7. 83.2 
the text reads ydi dpo dghnyd iti vdrundti. But in others, e.g. 
in the TS 1. 3. 11. 1, we read ydd dpo dghniys vdruntti. Since 
vdruna is voc. and ipah can be voe., Whitney changed the 
accent of aghnyih in the AV. to dghnyah (as in TS) and treated it as 
a vocative. H. P. Schmidt agrees with this emendation. But this 
emendation is also not necessary. The text as it is can very well be 
understood as the beginning of a Mantra recited at the time of 
taking an oath with waters (or with plants) and be a solemn decla¬ 
ration to the effeetthat ‘ (these) waters are inviolable” (and “(these) 
plants arc inviolable"). With this * declaration he vows not to 
violate the oath or the contract. As regards the text in the TS where 
dghniyak is clearly a vocative, we have to agree with J. Narten 
who looks upon the form of the Mantra in the TS as secondary. 4 
Or we may suggest that in this formula the Black YV tradition 
has the word dghniyd with the initial udatta (as, e.g in RV 8. 75. 
8, also T3 2. 6. U. 2; MS 4. It. ti). In that case the words ipo 
dghniyah in the formula need not be treated as vocatives. They 
can both be notn. .. ., exactly as dpo aghnyih in the parallel 
passages, and can be similarly rendered as "the waters (are) 
inviolable.” 

It may be argued that dghnya with the initial udatta is a pecu¬ 
liarity of the Rgveda. It occurs in the Samhiias of the Black YV 
only in so far as the Mantra in question is a repetition from the 
Rgveda. In that case we may say that the Mantra dpo aghnyih etc. 

1. because in the opening of the Mantra both waters and plants are alluded to. 

2. H. P. Schmidt, Op- cit p. 10. 

3 . J Narten, Op. eit p 134. 

4. Op. cit. p. 13L. She suggest* the possibility of "maguche Gleichsetzung" 
of aihnydh with iiodhajtah (u. 132). 
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now lost to us except in this pratlka was current in two forms, one 
as ipo aghnyZh (both nom.) in the Rgveda tradition and the other as 
Apo aghnydh (both nom.) in the Atharvaveda tradition. The tradi¬ 
tion of the Black YV agrees with the former, that of the white YV 
with the latter. 

(5) In the final portion of the Mantra the reciter expresses 
the wish that the waters and the plants be sumiiriyd to him and 
those on his side but durmitriyd to his opponent. The two words may 
of course, be taken to mean ‘friendly’ and ‘inimical’. But they can 
also mean ‘good-contracted’ and ‘bad-contracted’, i.e. the reciter of 
the Mantra expresses the wish that the waters and the plants 
in whose presence the oaths are taken and, perhaps, the contracts 
executed, may help him to carry out what he has promised in 
the oaths and contracts. But let them not do so to his opponent 
so that he will incur the wrath of Varuna and Mitra. 1 That 
the word mitra, from which the two above words are derived has a 
reference to a contract becomes clear from the fact that in the 
comment on the use of this Mantra in the ritual it is said in the 
§at. Br. 3. 8. 5. 11 that thereby the sacrificer enters into a contract 
(milradh(ya) with waters and plants.® The use of the term sumiiriyd 
and durmitriyd with waters and plants would again indicate a 
close relationship between ofadhi and Mitra, possibly that of the 
abode and the one who lives in it. With reference to ip a h, the 
term sumiiriyd is as good as suvarunyd. 


1. “Contract’ Is ‘friendly’ and ’terrible* ,n exactly the same way as 'True-Spee¬ 
ch.” P. Thicmc, Mitra and A/yaman, p 52. 

2, dth&bhimontrayait ) sumiiriyd na Apa ifadhayah sanlu durmitriyis Sdsmai sanlu yd 
'smdn dv/fli ydm to. vaydm daifmd Cti f ydira vtt Hina praedranty Apas ta hd bA 
asmdt tdaad i sad hay at tdpakrdmytua lifhanti / tdd u Idbhir mitradhiyam kuruU 
tdtho kaindM tdh punah prdoisaati ’ He then addresses the Mantra ; sumilriyAh 
etc. Where they practise this (i e. conceal the heait-stake in the ground) the 
waters, verily, and the plants also, as though going away from him (sacri¬ 
fice) stay away; (by reciiing the Mantra sumitrijdh etc.) he enters into a 
contract with them. Thereby they enter into him ajtain (i.e return to 
iim).” 
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THE RGVEDA-SAMHITAKARA AND FATHER ESTEIXER* 

M. A. MehendALE 


It is customary in such addresses to take stock of the work done 
during the period between the past and the present session and it is a good 
practice. But I feel, this year, for the Vedic Section this is not necessary 
because the third Volume of Dr- R. N Dandekar’s Vedic .Bibliography has 
just appeared. This Volume takes care of all that has been done in the 
Vedic field until about the middle of 1972. The excellence of this Vedic 
Bibliography speaks for itself and is there for any one who turns to its pages. 1 

For this address I have chosen to confine myself to a limited task, 
viz. to examine the thesiB propounded by Fr. Esteller (E) regarding the 
nature of the present SamhitS text of the Rgveda — a thesis which, I am sure, 
ia known to many of you. 

I shall state my conclusion first : I find myself in total disagreement 
with the learned Father. But if I have to criticize his views it does not mean 
any disrespect for his scholarship. In fact I owe a debt of gratitude to him. 
He was one of my teachers in Bombay while I was studying for M.A. and it was 
he who first initiated me into the subject of comparative philology. I am 
also aware of the fact that Fr. E has spent more time than I have in the 
study of both the Veda and the texts which can be called the modem 
Vedangas — I mean the texts like Grassmann’s Worterbuch, Oldenberg’s 
Prolegomena and Noten, Arnold’s Vedic Metre, Bloomfield’s Vedic concordance 
and Rgveda Repetitions, and Bloomfield—Edgerton—Emeneau's Vedic Variants. 
But in the light of what little experience I have of working in this field I 
fail to see the correctness of Fr. E ’ a thesis . But let me repeat. I mean 
no discourtesy to my teacher, to a Vedic scholar, and to a past president 
of this very section. 

Gathering my information from Dr- Dandekar’s second and third 
Volumes of the Vedic Bibliography I find that Fr. E has been publishing his 
views on this subject since 1953. His principal forums have been the plat¬ 
forms of the Vedic Section of the AIOC and his publications have almogt 


* This is a slightly revised version of the Sectional President’s Address delivered in the 
Vedic Section of the 27th Session AIOC, Kurukshetra, 26th-28th December 1974. 

1 A few works have since appeared, for instance Pcder Kwella’s FlussOberschreitung 
im Rigveda (RV in 33 und Verwandtes), 1973, but these are still only titles for us. 
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exclusively appeared in Indian Journals. His thesis is that the traditional 
text of the Rgveda Samhita is a “ palimpsest i. e. a written-over ’ text, 
because it has been redactorially tampered with by the transmitters whom he 
chooses to call by the collective name the Samhita—Kara (SK). The question 
then arises: with all the means that are available to us, is it possible for us 
to reconstruct the original text as composed by the rsi-kavis ? Fr. E’s 
answer to this question is an emphatic yes ”• His guiding principle in this 
task of text-restoration is that the metre and the so-called archaisms are to 
be considered paramount and they have a decisive value over the traditionally 
handed down text. 

It has been long recognized that some of the metrical discrepancies 
in the Rgvedic verses regarding the number of syllables required in a pada 
or the structure of a pada can be removed jf the sandhis, and the long 
vowels and diphthongs are resolved or if we resort to svarabhakti. It is also 
occasionally necessary to change the vowel length for metrical reasons. But 
these restorations affect only the pronunciation of the text and not its words, or 
forms of words, or the word-order- These phonetic restorations referred to above 
do not call for any addition or suppression of the words. Starting from such 
phonetic restorations Fr. E proceeds to argue that since the SK did not hesitate to 
disturb the metre for the sake of his later sandhi rules and other matters of 
pronunciation, metre should be shown paramount consideration wherever it conies 
in conflict with the present text and that it must be restored at any cost. Fr. E 
believes in this unquestioned paramountcy of the metre, i-e. he is convinced that 
the mantras composed by the r?is were metrically perfect throughout and hence, 
going beyond and even against Oldenberg, he asserts that ...if mere phonetics, 
pronunciation and samdhi and the restoration of archaic forms are not sufficient 
to restore the standard pattern, it must be due to the fact that the SK must 
have made use of other redactorial devices - the most obvious and likely being 
naturally a change in the order of words-" 1 But it is not just for the change 
in the word-order that Fr. E blames the SK; he also charges him for having 
changed the morphological forms of words, for having suppressed or added words, 
and lastly for having substituted the words of the original Samhita text with his 
own and all this sometimes even for extraneous reasons.* 

We are informed by Yaska of the three stages with regard to the 
composition and the transmission of the Vedic mantras : (1) The first stage was 
marked by the " seeing " of the mantras (or dharman ) by the rsis ( saksdtkrta- 
dharmaw rsayo babhuvuh)\ (2) the second stage was marked by the handing 
over of these mantras by the rsis to the later generations who did not or could 


2 ABORI 50,16. 
s ABORI 50.37. 
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not “aes” the mantras for themselves ( te ’varebhyo 'Soksdik^tadharmabhya 
upadesena mantrdnt samprdduh ); ( 3 ) the third and the final stage was marked 
by the arrangement of the mantras and the composition of the Vedangas 
( upade&ya glayanto ‘vare bilmagrahat&ya imam graniham sam3mttasisuh vedctm 
ca veddhgani ca. ).* 

When Fr. E speaks of the redactor!al activity by which the original text 
of the r?is was turned into a palimpsest, he probably has in mind the activity of 
the second stage and the beginning of the third stage mentioned above, 6 What we 
should note in this regard is the fact that the persons involved iaihe first and the 
second stages are clearly distinguished by a very important characteristic - those 
to whom the dharman was sdksat and those to whom it was not■ This would 
necessarily mean that those who merely received the text from those who had 
'seen ' it must have looked upon it from the very beginning as very sacred- We 
have no reason to doubt this. This sacredness of the text was marked bv two 
formal features - the words in the tex t were looked upon as fixed ( (niyatavacoyukti) 6 
and their order was also considered fixed ( niyafanupurvya ) T - and in this respect 
they markedly differed from any other text. I do not think that the Vedic texts 
were supposed to have these characteristics only after the third stage noticed 
above. They were looked upon as "revealed h and hence sacred in the second 
stage already. 

Fr. E blames the SK for having disturbed the metre of the original 
text for the sake of his later grammar. But he also Bays that if the SK 
could “ dodge ’’ the sandhi by changing the word-order he did it and thereby 
avoided doing any damage to the metre. Changing word-order of the received 
sacred text meant, according to Fr. E, a minor evil to the SK than reduce 
the number of syllables in a pada ae a result of sandhi. To me the matter 
seems to be exactly the opposite. Since the SK at numerous other places 
tolerates a metrically deficient pada, he would have easily tolerated it in a 
few more cases, but would not have changed the word-order of the '^revealed'* 
text. 8 He would do the sandhi if his grammar required it and rest content 
there. 


♦ Niruka 1.20. 

R ABORI 51.61. 

* Nirukta 1.15. 

T Ibid. 

» Fr. E himself notes that the SK. "lived in a traditional conservative atmosphere" where 
mantras were looked upon as sacred and religious texts (ABORI 50.20-21). But 
he fails to draw the necessary conclusion from this fact. Moreover, when Fr. E 
evaluates the different solutions suggested by him for a given line of the Samhiti 
text, while preferring one to the other solutions, he speaks of “the advantage of 
preserving every letter of the transmitted text quite in tact" or "of the very weighty 
advantage of keeping the traditional order” (IL Bagchi Mem. Vol. 65). If Fr. E 
feels occasionally concerned about the preservation of the text in the 20th century 
how much more must the SK be in the centuries before Christ. 
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To take a hypothetical example given by Fr. E a tsi could say 
indrayya agneh without doing sandhi and have five syllables- But the SK 
must do sandhi and thereby reduce the number of syllables to four (indrasyagneh). 
But if he could avoid the sandhi by reshuffling the order of words as 
agner indrasya and thus retain five syllables he would do it as a “ minor 
evil ”. 9 To me the case looks the opposite. The SK in such a case would 
rather rest content with the sandhi giving him four syllables as a “ minor 
evil’’, or no evil at all, than change the word-order and commit an 
unpardonable evil. What we have to remember is that the two characteristics 
of the received text noted above—viz. fixed words with a fixed order-do not 
say anything about changes in pronunciation due to sandhi etc. But they 
clearly point out that no morphological, syntactical or lexical change was to 
be effected in the mantras. 

I will now present a few examples to show to you how completely 
unacceptable are the suggestions of Fr. E regarding the changes he proposes 
to make in the SamhitS text in order to turn the “palimpsest” into the 
“pure” original text of the rsi-kavis. I admit that I have not read all the 
articles of Fr. E. I had not enough time for that. But from the eight articles 10 
which I read for this purpose I think I am sufficiently well informed about 
Fr. E’s views on this subject. In the examples that I now* cite I will, in 
most cases, state after I have stated Fr, E's ideas, how I interpret the 
available text without making any change in it If the solutions suggested 
by me, or by other scholars working in this field, are not acceptable to you 
I would admit the continued existence of the problem but not change the 
text one way cr the other to consider the problem as definitively solved. 
My examples are restricted to the changes proposed by Fr. E in word-forms 
or word-order i. e. to cases where he thinks he can go beyond Oldenberg. 

As was mentioned a little while ago Fr. E blames the SK both for 
breaking the metre as well as for trying to save it at the expense of the 
word-order or the word-forms used by the rsi-kavis. RV 2. 1.16'opens as yi 
stotrbhyo.-.agne ratim upasrjdnti surd yak. The next half then runs as astttafl 
ca tarns ca prd hi nisi vdsya a brhdd vad&ama vidatke suvtrdk. Since the stanza 
begins with the correlative ye Fr. E expects the next half to begin, “stylisti¬ 
cally and idiomatically” as tarns ca asmaft ca. u But since it does not, Fr. E 
sees the hand of the SK reshuffling the word-order. The reason ?— to dodge 


» ABORI 50.18. 

IL (Bagchi Memorial Vol.) 54-75, 1957; Proc. Tr. 22nd AIOC Vol. II. 6-31, 1966; 
IA (Third Ser.) 2.1. 3-23; and 2.4. 1-20, 1967; JASB 41-42 (1966-67) New Series. 
1968; ABORI (Golden Jub. Vol.) 1-16, 1968; ABQRI 50. 1-40, 1969; ABORI 51. 
59-76, 1970. 
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the sandhi* The word-order as imagined by Fr. E would have forced the SK 
to introduce the vowel sandhi and recite it as jathkasmafica which would 
give him only four syllables instead of the expected five. Hence the SK 
quietly changed the word-order of the received text! This is absolutely 
unbelievable- In my opinion, sacrificing a syllable at the altar of his ista- 
devata- sandhi^-would have meant a minor evil, or no evil at all, to the SK 
than changing the word-order of the received sacred text- The fact must be 
that he simply retained the word-order as he heard it. The reason for the 
kavi to begin his p&da with asman ( the singers), and not -tan (the patrons), 
could be that he wanted to give prominence to the singer-kavi’s while 
requesting Agni to lead them, and their patrons, to a better condition. After 
all the kavis were the purohitas {lit. placed in front) and hence to be led 
first 15 and it was they who were to speak aloud, in the viddtha. 

Although Fr- Ehas now withdrawn his suggestion 14 it may be pointed 
out that at one time he had proposed to change the refrain b\hdd vadema 
viddihe suvirdh to brhdd vadema viddthefu dhirah, not because there was 
any metrical irregularity in the p&da, or any sandhi to be avoided as a 
result of this change, but simply because he felt that there existed “ a natural 
connection*’ between viddtha and dhtra (cf. dgne yahvdsya fdya bhdgadhdyam 
nd prd minanti viddthesu dhirah RV 3-28 4 ), and also because the refrain as 
reread by him would have “ a striking parallel ” in gdntdro yajfidm viddthesu 
dhirah RV 3.26-6. 15 Fr- E even now wants to change the refrain of the seventh 
Maqdala yuydth pala svastibhih sddd!nah in a variety of ways 18 simply because, 
to him, "the 'yuyam' in the SK’s text hangs completely in the air.” I 
doubt whether any one would agree with Fr* E regarding this ground for the 
change- He himself must have realised its non-compelling force because 
in one of the three alternatives proposed by him this very word yZydm has 
been retained by him. 

Fr. E attributes to the SK some silly misunderstandings of the text 
he had received from the tsis and says that he made changes in the text 
due to those misunderstandings. Fr- E wants to do away with those SK’s 
changes and give us the original text of the rsis 11 . Hymn 10.21 has eight 


12 

13 

H 

13 


ia 

17 


To use Fr. E’s words. 

Cf. RV 4.50.8 : id if kfeti stidhita dkasi sve .... ydsmiit brahma rajani purva eti. 
IA {3rd Ser.) 2.U3-14. 

It may be noted that it is on the basis of this refrain, which Fr. E. once wanted to 
change, that he now wants to accuse the SK, for having changed suviratafr satdhimah 
badema to maderna iatahimdh suviriiit RV 6.4 8. For other fantastic grounds for this 
change see ABORI Golden Jub. Vol. 5-6. 

JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 29. 


IL Bagchi Vol. 69. 
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stanzas, of which seven are addressed directly to Agni, and five of these 
seven actually contain a voc. agne. But stanza 5 is not directly addressed to 
Agni. It contains a nora. sg. agnih and two third pers-sgs- viddt and bhuvat, It 
reads as agnir jdt6 dtharVa\m tiddd visvatti kavya bhuvad dutd vivdsvatah... 
Fr. £ feels that the kavi could not have a stanza, in the middle of his sukta, 
which, like the other stanzas, is not directly addressed to Agni. Therefore he 
wants to change agnih to agne (voc. ) and consequently viddt and bhuvat to 
vidak and bhuvah ( 2nd per. sg. ) assuring us that that was how the kavi had 
composed his stanza. Fr. E chooses to describe this assumed act of the SK 
as * a miserable redactorial mis-correction”. Now let us follow the footsteps 
of Fr. E in order to understand the genesis of SK's ‘mis-correction’. According 
to him the SK felt that dgne ( voc. ) was put in apposition to jatdh by 
the kavi! And since he could not understand how this was possible he 
changed dgne to dgnih, so that it can be "syntactically smoother’’ with jatdh, and 
then also changed the two verbal forms noticed above. I just cannot believe 
all this. If the text heard by the SK had really dgne (voc.) and two verbal forms 
in second pers., could he not understand that here we have only to supply tvdm ? 
It is better to accept the text as it is and think that the kavi, in the middle of his 
sOkta, changed hi9 style probably to address his colleagues and tell them 
something about Agni. 

RV 2 ,19.2 reads as as yd manddnd rnddhvo vdjrakasto 'him indro arnovr- 
tam vi Vf'scatlprd ydd vdyo nd svdsarZpy dccha prdy'dmsi ca nadinam cdkramanta. 
Fr. E asserts 1 ® that in the last quarter, nadindm, coming after ca, should 
have been nadyah (nom. pi. ) so that it could be coordinated with prdyamsi 
due to ca and both could be looked upon as subject of cdkramanta. This nadyah 
( nom. pi. ) of the original text was misunderstood by the SK as gen. sg. and was 
further changed to gen. pi. nadin&m. 

This theory is unacceptable. If the original text really contained nadyah , 
it could not be misunderstood as it came after prdy'dmsi and the conjunction ca 1 *. 
And even assuming this mistake, why should the SK further be guilty of.changing 
the sg. into the pi. ? Here is Fr. E’s answer : the SK did it in order to get three 
syllables as in his orthoepy nadyah gave him only two. Fr. E adds one more 
reason which, however, is not quite clear to me* He says the SK changed the sg. 
to pi. “ both to fill up HIS pada and possibly to indicate that the Rivers were 
concerned some how...when ‘‘nadinam’’ alone would fit into the context And 
the plural of “ prayamsi". I guess what he means is that nadtnctm (pL) was 
used because according to the SK, the water released by killing Vrtra belonged 
to many rivers and also because the form prdyamsi was in the plural. 


>9 IA (3rd scries) 2-4.2-3. 

!u The particle ca placed after the first, instead of the second word, cf, Macdondl, 

Ved. Gr. (Students), p. 228. .. .. ... , 
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The possibility of misunderstanding on the part of the SK has first to be 
set aside. The conclusion forces itself on us that the SK has remained faithful to 
the text that was received by him. Oldenberg tries to justify the text as it is by 
suggesting that it is the result of perhaps mixing up of two constructions prd 
ydc cdkramanta and prd ca cakramanla. Geldner feels that ca has been put at 
the improper place. He supplies some verb like ‘ machte to be coordinated 
with ci vrscat “...und (machte), dass die Labsale der Fltisse (demMeere) 
zueilten.''* 0 Renou wants to supply some word meaning 'strengths' before Prdyamsi 
i...en sorte que (les forces ) et les r£comforts des rivifers pussent marche ( vers 
!a mer )." Prof. Velankar takes a clue from arpovriam in b and'supplies drndmsi 
before ca " when the Soma offerings and (the floods ) of the rivers flowed forth 
(to their respective goals i. e. Indra and the ocean ).” It is possible to accept the 
suggestion to add drnamsi but interpret it as referring to waters in the heaven. 
The last quarter (drnamsi) prdyamsi ca nadinam cdkramanta would mean ( the 
heavenly waters) and the waters of the rivers flowed forth; or, it may be suggested 
to add ddrayah 'pieces of the rock’, 51 before prdyamsi, which are alsodescribed as 
rushing forward together with the waters freed by Indra in RV 4.19.5 rdik'd iva 
prd yayuk sdkdm ddrayaW, or, we have to think that the kavi has already 
begun to think of the cows which Indra frees from the cave of Vala and therefore 
supply gavah. We may note that in the very next stanza ( 2.19.3) theikavf 
combines both the Vrtra and the Vala myth. 52 

I shall now give an example where Hr. E has charged the SK for having 
done word-substitutions due to his misunderstanding of the received text. 553 In 
RV 10.39.14 we read etdm vdm stdmam asvindv akarmataksama bhrgavo nd 
rdtham. At first glance the line seems to convey the sense this your praise- 
song, oh Alvina, we have done,“we have fashioned it as Bhrgus (fashion ) the 
chariot. ” But since the Bhrgus are not famous for the art of chariot fashioning, 
but the Rbhus are, Fr. E is quick to see here the handiwoik of the SK. He 
asserts that the original line of the rsi must have read as dtaksama rbhdvo nd 
rdtham. He admonishes the SK in the following terms : “ The flabbergasting 
connexion with chariot making for the Bhrgus is a pure invention of the SK’s 
over-cievemess.’’ The question that stares U9 in the face is-if the SK heard 
the text with rbhdvah, why should he have changed it to bhigavah ? The metre, 
the sandhi, nothing seems to be wrong. Fr. E attempts an answer to this question 


20 Fr. E. ridicules these honest attempts of Oldenberg and Geldner by saying “The 
tortured efforts of Geldner and Oldenberg are misspent on the SK’s disfigured 
palimpsest.” 

21 Luders, Variurta 171, f.n. 9. 

43 sd mehina indro dmo a park prdirayad ahihaccha samudram / 
djanayat s fir yam viddd gd aktiin&hndrn vayunai sddhai // 

Also cf. Luders Varuna, 193. 
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when he has dealt with this line again.’ 3 "The answer seems to be,” observes 
Fr. E, “ that the SK misunderstands the text in both cases as involving the sense : 

‘ We, Rbhus, 14 have fashioned this hymn like a chariot’ ”. He continues. " But 
if it has to be some kind of rsi-kavis who lay claim to the authorship of the 
hymns in question, it could not naturally be supposed to be the Rbhus, but the 
Bhrgus, who are repeatedly mentioned in the role of authors of divine praises...” 
That the SK has misunderstood the text the way Fr.E imagines is out of question. 
I cannot believe that the SK overlooked the presence of the particle of comparison 
nd which would have clearly shown to him that rbhdvah, if that would have 
occurred in the original text, was an upamana. 

As a matter of fact Fr.E himself has drawn our attention to the fact 
that the SK has retained rbhdvah in stanza 12 of this very hymn ( 10.39 ) 5 
tana ydtam mdnaso jdviyasa rdtham. yam vam rbhavas cakricr asvinS. The SK 
therefore is quite clear in his mind about the activities of the Rbhus and the 
Bhrgus and it is fair to assume that he has made no confusion. It is therefore 
better to attempt an interpretation of the text as it is without changing it for our 
convenience. I feel that in the line etdm vam stdmam asvinav akarmataksdma 
bhirgavo nd rdtham the word rdtham is not to be understood literally but as 
standing for a hymn. 

Similar considerations apply to RV 4.16.20 evdd indrdya vrsabhaya vrjpe 
brdhmdkarma bhrgavo nd rdtham where also Fr. E accuses the SK for replacing 
rbhdvah with bhrgavah for similar reasons. To me here also the word rdtham 
stands for a hymn. 

Fr. E unfortunately, doe9 not end his story about the Bhrgus and the Rbhus 
here and I am therefore required to dwell a little longer on these lines. According 
to Fr. E the change proposed by him in the two verses above - to read rbhdvah 
in the place of bhrgavah - is confirmed by the fact that at least in one place the 
SK did exactly the opposite, i. e. he replaced bhrgavah of the original by hi# 
rbhdvah - and this, in the words of Fr. E? “ to compensate the Rbhus by making 
them take the place of the Bhrgus in a similar situation.” The stanza in 
question RV 10.80.7 opens with the words agndye brdhtha rbhdvas tataksuh. But 
since it is the Bhrgus, and not the Rbhus, who are known to have a special 
connection with Agnj, Fr. E is quite confident that in the original text of the rsi- 
kavi there must have occurred the word bhrgavah which the SK altered to 
rbhdvah. Why? You have the Father's answer: In making this change “the SK 
sees a chance of attributing to the Rbhus exactly what he had taken away from 


25 Proc. Tr. 22nd AIOC II 21-22. 

* 4 By mistake printed as Bhjgus. 
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them” in the two stanzas mentioned above. Thus starting from the requirements 
of metre Fr. E; has gone far away in detecting the causes for the so-called 
changes made by the SK. 

In order to explain thi 3 last passage as it stands Geldner proposed that 
the singers identified themselves with the Rbhus. But Fr. E avers that Geldner 
is surely wrong.” I would understand the passage the way I did the other two 
above viz. by interpreting in this context the word brdhma as rdtham. The 
singers say : For Agni the Rbhus had fashioned a hymn (like a chariot). 

Consider one more example where Fr. E detects the hand of the SK 
making changes in the received text not for the sake of sandhi, nor for metre, 
nor even due to misunderstanding, but for reasons which one can never believe. 11 
R V 1.122-3 reads as mamdttu nah pdrijma vasarha mamdttu vdto aparh vrsapvanf 
sisifdm indrUparvata yuvdm nas idn no visve varivasyaniu devdhit As regards 
the third pada Fr. E says that it is metrically perfect. Yet he thinks that the SK 
has reshuffled the original word-order which Fr. E ‘ sees ’ as yuvdm nah indrZ- 
parvafd sisitam. Here are Fr.-E’a reasons : 

(1) ‘‘In 3c the style and change of address recommend the transposition..." 
I do not quite know what Fr. E means by this. Perhaps he seems to suggest that 
in the first two padas V5yu and Vata are addressed but in the third pada Indra 
and Parvata are addressed. If the first two padas begin with a verb, the rsi—kavi 
could not have begun the third pada with a verb when there was a change in the 
deities addressed. Or, he seems to suggest that in the first two quarters the deitee 
are addressed indirectly while in the third the deities are addressed directly. Hence 
if the first two quarters begin with a verb the third cannot. 

( 2 ) Here is one more reason to support the above. If the SK had allowed 
the text to remain as proposed by Fr. E then the words indrdparvata sisttam, 
recited the samhila way, might have led those who came after theSK to misunder¬ 
stand them as indraparvala asisitam. The SK wanted to save the posterity from 
this calamity and hence he changed the word^order.** 

( 3 ) And there is one more final reason. In effecting thi9 change the SK 
tried to imitate not only the first two padas of this stanza by beginning it with a 
verb ( but then why not begin the fourth one also with varivasyaniu ?) but also 
many other verses in the Rgveda which begin with sisihi and iis'tie ( see Vedjc 
Concordance ). 

I do not think it necessary to take these reasons seriously. I cannot, 
however, resist the temptation of venturing a guess that*if the pada in question 


« ABORI SI.66. 

18 For similar reshuffles of word-order to avoid confusion see JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 
29, and for the change of form p. 32. 
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had really occurred in our Sarhhita as Fr. E. desires it to be — that is as yuvdm 
nah \ndhdparvatd sisitdm — he would have looked upon that as an example of 
SK’s reshuffling of the word-order and would have suggested to read it exactly 
as it now stands—that is as sisitdm indfaparvata yuvdm nah -because, he 
would have then said, there are many parallel lines 31 in the RV in which sisihi 
stands at the head of a pada and therefore the kavi must have begun his 3rd 
line with sisitdm. 

I shall now take up a case of a somewhat different nature.** RV 1.25 21 reads 
as itd uttamdm mumugdhi ho vi pasam madhyamdm crtaldv adhamani jivdse. It is 
strange that in the third quarter we have adhamani ( neut. pi.) when in the first 
two quarters the rsi-kavi has used pdsatn ( mas. and sg.). We expect to read in 
c adharndm, and not adhamani. See, for example. RV 1.24.15 where we read ud 
uttamdm varum pasom asmad dvadhamdm vi madhyamdm srathSya. Tradition 
ascribes both the suklas ( 1. 24 and 25 ) to f5unah4epa. 

Following his practice to ascribe any oddity in the Sarhhita text to the 
mishandling of it by the SK, Fr. E hits upon the original text to be dva adharndm 
nit jivdse. But he is unable to pick up metre or grammar as a ground for the SK’s 
change. He therefore imagines that in the oral transmission of the text adharndm 
nit got altered to adhama nit and thence to adhamdni ,* 9 Normally Fr. E leaves 
out the question of accent in his discussion. But here he finds it possible to 
account for the disappearance of the udatta of nd. He wants us to believe that 
adhamdnu was mistaken for adhama + an» and hence was pronounced adhamanu. 
From this we go over to the final change adhamani. 

All this is too much for any one to take in. It is impossible to believe 
that the SK himself did not notice the incongruity between uttamdm and 
madhyamdm pasam on the one hand and adhamani on the other. And if he 
had felt himself free to alter the text he would have changed adhamani to 
adharndm long ago. But if he has not done anything of the sort, the conclusion 
is inescapable that he did not feel himself free to alter the text and hence left 
to the posterity what" he had heard from his predecessors. 

1 would therefore see if I can explain the use of adharndm. Perhaps 
adhamani refers not so much to the pasa as to the constituent strings or some 


It is interesting to observe that what are parallels for Fr. E become pseudo-analogies 
if, as assumed by Fr. E., they are used by the SK. 

2B IA (3rd series) 2.1.15 ff. 

s» The intervening stages imagined by Fr. E. arc absurd. They are : First adharndm 
nu > adhamdn mi due to assimilation; then adhamdnnu > 'adham&nu by hapology 
(is this really haplology ? Thero is no repeated pronunciation of n, only its 
implosion is lengthened), and compensatory' lengthening: finally -t in > -m due 
to' the assimilative force of palatals ji in fivdse. 
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such thing which made up the pasa. And if the word for the string, or whatever 
it was, wasneut, a neut. pi. can be understood., Or, it may be argued that in 
the last quarter the rsi chose to speak in terms of enas instead of pasa and hence 
the neut. Freedom is sought as much from the pdsa as from enas and the same 
verbs muc and srath are used with them. Cf. kridm cid dnah prd mvntugdhy 
asmdt RV 1.24.9 and vidva ddq.bdho vi mumoktupasan 1.24.13; or rdjann dndmsi 
stsraihah k riant 1.24.14 and tid ullatndmvarupa pasath...sraihdya 1.24.15. 

An example 10 of woid-substitution by the SK due to his having 
misunderstood the text is provided, according to Fr. E, by RV7.8.6 which reads 
as id dm vdcah...! sdm ydi stoirbhya apdye bhdvati dyumdd amivacatanam 
raksohd / / 

Fr, E. observes a problem which is grammatical, not metrical, for 
raksohZ is mas. and therefore cannot qualify vdcah. According to Fr. E the 
ancmally is the creation of the SK who has substituted raksohd for the original 
jariirt on account of a number of misunderstanding?. 

In order to understand the how and why of this substitution we have to 
follow Fr. E.’s detective work.* 1 First, with the help of the modem Vedahga 
texts, Fr. E discovers that RV 2.38.11 has a line somewhat similar to the above: 
sdm ydt stoirbhya 3pdye bhdvaty urusdmsdya savitar jaritrS on the basis of which 
he concludes that the original mantra 7.8.5 must have read as.... dyumdd 
amivacatanam jariirt. We may ask : why did the SK make the change ? Fr.E’s 
reply : since the same line contains synonymous words stotrbhyah and jaritri, the 
SK retained the former and changed the latter. Incidentally, Fr. E does not 
raise, and therefore does not have to answer, the question : why did the SK not 
remove jariirt from 2.38. 11 which also contains stoirbhyah ? 

A second question : how did the SK hit upon raksohd when he decided to 
remove jaritre ? Fr. E’s reply : because RV 10.97.6 viprah Sd ucyate bhisdg 
raksohdmtvacdlanah contains raksohd and aniivacdtanah side by side, therefore 
the SK put raksohd by the side of amivacatanam in 7.8.6. 

A third question : how is it that the SK brought a neut. vdcah and a mas. 
raksoha in syntactic relationship ? Fr. E's reply : since in RV 1.129.6 we have 
yd isdvdn mdnma rijati raksoha mdnma rijati where a mdftma neut. and raksohd 
mas. occur close to each other therefore the SK felt no hesitation in relating 
vdcah with raksohd forgetting for a moment that in one case there was subject- 
object relationship between raksohd and mdnma and therefore there was 


ao IA (3rd series) 2.1.12 ff; JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 28. 

31 The expression “we, the modern text-criticai detectives” is used by Fr. E himself, 
ABORI 50.15. 
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grammatically nothing wrong in having them syntactically related,** whereas in 
the other case there was noun-adjective relationship between vdcak (neut. ) and 
raksoha (mas.) and hence it would be a grammatical anomally if they were 
brought in syntactic relationship. 

Reading this detective story one would come to the conclusion that the 
SK, as depicted by Fr. E, had very poor knowledge of Sanskrit. But the author 
of this detective story himself tells us again and again that grammar was the 
istadevata for the SK and that the SK moved in the circle ot the §is{as. If this 
is true we cannot entertain for a moment the correctness of the reasons given by 
Fr. E. If the SK retained raksohd. inspite of the apparent difficulty, he must have 
heard the text that way. We have to see if we can explain it. 

In the RV 10.162.1 we read brdhmanagnih samviddno raksoha bddhatdm 
♦ ^ 
itdh. Here, Agni, when joined with brahman, is called raksoha . It is therefore 

likely that in our passage also, in which a hymn is said to have come into being for 

Agni and for whom it is supposed to be doubly strong (?) ( iddm vdcak...agndye 

janiftsta dvibdrhah) the singer says “May Agni become roksohtf' [( agnih vdcasS) 

rahsohB { bhavati )] .** Or, we may look upon this as an instance of a slight 

corruption in the handed down text. Perhaps, the original text contained raksohd 

(neut. sg.) which would agree with vdcak and that in transmission it became 

raksoha. 

Even the famous G&yatrl mantra tdt savilur vdrenyam bhdrgo devdsya 
dhimahi / dhiyo yd nah pracoddyatil (RV 3.62.10) has not escaped the textual 
attack of Fr. E a *. In his opinion since the stanza opens with tdt we must have 
y dt™ and not yah, in the relative clause. True, this is what we expect. But if it is 
not what we expect, there must be some reason for the kavi to use ydh. Instead 
of trying to understand it, Fr. E. blames the oral tradition for altering ydn nah to 
yd nah in stages, first by haploiogy yannah > yanah and then by assimilation 
dhiyo ya nah > dhiyo yo nah , 56 


$2 


33 

34 

3 5 


S3 


Geldner mentions the possibility of looking upon raksoha as an adj. of mdnma noting 
that the former appears in mas. form instead of neut. Oldenberg, though he 
prefers to treat raksohd as mas,, remarks ““demon-slaying prayer” {Griffith) ist 
denkbar 

Geldner and Velankar take raksohd as an adj. of vdcak. 

ABORI 50.51-32. 

For the impossible and irrelevant supports sought for the tat. . .yat construction, 
see JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 37-38. In one case, RV 1.141.1, Fr. E. extracts ydt out 
of yato and in another text he reads yds where it does not exist (5.82.1) From 
these he seeks support for his argument. 

For the other impossible phonetic alterations in the oral transmission imagined 
by Fr. E one may note na at pathiydh first giving by sandhi and Pdh-like assimila¬ 
tion nappathiydb, and further by wrong analysis joining the initial nd to the 
previous word fajhd and miscorrection to jahdn&h pathiydh of RV 10.14.2 (Cf. IL 
Bagchi Mem. Vol. 62; also 70 for other fanciful observations). Again, Fr. E.. on 
metrical grounds wants to read RV 6.40.2 which opens as asya piha. as asya at piba. 
This, he says, first changed to asyappiba. and then to asya piba, and was finally 


edited as asya piba! 
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If Fr. E is correct in his guess that in the original text we had ydi in c 
then the verb pracodayat will haye to be connected with bhdrgah through it. But 
this result is undesirable. In almost ail the uses of the verb cud, or of its 
derivatives like c6da, coditr or codayitrt, one notices that it is looked upon as an 
activity of some deity like Agni, Indra, Aivina, Soma, Usas and some others. Only 
in a few cases (3.42.8, 8.68.7, 10.120.5, 2.13.9?) does it occur in connection with 
a priest or a singer. But in not a single case does the verb cud have an abstract 
notion like bhdrgah as subject. It is therefore proper to judge that in the Gayatri 
mantra the seer wanted to relate the activity of stirring up the minds of the 
poets, to the deity Savitr and not to hi9 bhdrgas and hence he used ydh. 
This conclusion receives support when we find that in the parallel passages it is 
the deity who is requested to stir ( or sharpen ) the minds of the poets. In 
6.47,10 we read indra mr[d mahyahx jivatum iccha coddya dhi yam dyaso nd 
dharZm , JT Indra is called codayanmatt in 8.46.19 and Agni in 5.8.6. Pusan and 
V5yu are called codilard matinam 5.43.9, and there are many other passages. 

In addition to the change of ydt to ydh, Fr. E also wants savituh to be 
changed to savttuh for the sake of rhythm. 3 " But why should the SK change the 
long vowel to the short one ? For, as noted by Fr- E himself, has he not retained 
the long 1 in prasavita in two places 4.53.6 and 7.63.2 3S ? The SK had certainly 
an ear for rhythm, as much as we do, and if in spite of that he has passed on 
savituh to the posterity, he must have certainly heard the text that way. 

Dative Singular in -ai 

Fr. E looks upon his discovery of the archaic dat. sg. in -3 i in the .'RV as 
one of his most significant contributions to the study of this text. As is well- 
known the available Samhita knows only the -aya ending. But Fr. E is convinced 
that that is the result of the SK's changing the archaic -at to the later -aya 
ending in the received text. Let us consider a few examples cited by Fr. E. to 
prove his case, and, to begin with, the one discussed'by him as “one of our 
key-problem texts’’ 45 . 

RV 7.88.6 reads as y&apir ■ nityo varum priydh sdn tvam agamsi krndvat 
sdkha tel mil ta dnasvanto yaksin bhujema yandhi sma viprah stuvatf vdruthamH 
I shall not say'here anything regarding the drastic changes proposed by Fr. E in 
the third pada but restrict my self only to the consideration of his suggestion to 
change viprah (nom.) to viprai (dat.) in the last pada. Fr. E gives two reasons 
for effecting this change. (1) In the first instance he points to the other passages 


37 Also cf. cod ah kuvtt tutujyat saidye dhiyah 1.143.6. 

ABORT 50.31. 

39 Only the Padap&tha in both places has pra-savitd. 

*o Proc. Trans. 22nd AIOC Vol. II. 10-14; JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 35-36. 
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in the RV where vipra and the participle stuvat occur in identical case forms, e.g. 
vipraya stuvati 8.85.5; viprasya va stuvat&h 8.19.12 etc. Therefore, he argues, 
in our passage also we should expect a dat. of vipra by the side of stuvatd. (2 ) 
Secondly, viprah, as nom. sg., has to be interpreted as referring to Varuna - and 
this is what Geldner, for example, does 41 -but, argues Fr.E, although vipra in the 
RV is used with reference to other deities, chiefly Agni, it is never used with 
reference to Varuna. 

Both the arguments are inconclusive. Let me start arguing this way. 
If the SK heard viprai in the text recited to him and he understood it correctly - 
Fr. E does not grudge this to the SK-he would have rendered viprai into vipraya 
and not viprah. To say that he did not do it because it would have given him 
one syllable more is not convincing because theSK has allowed metrical irregula¬ 
rities to remain elsewhere any way, and, he wag not so insensible to meaning as 
to change a dat. into nom. And, if the number of syllables was his main concern, 
and not the meaning, why did he not change viprai to vipre (Joe. sg. ) as Fr.E 
himself believes he has done elsewhere? * In fact vipre would have been better 
instead of the “ unfitting ” viprah. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn is that the SK heard viprah in the 
text learnt by him and he faithfully preserved it. In fact we should be grateful 
to him for having resisted the temptation to change viprah to vipraya in view of 
the parallel passages mentioned by Fr, E. These passages, certainly, could not 
have gone unnoticed by the SK. 

As mentioned above, earlier scholars have understood viprah to refer to 
Varupa. In support Geldner refers to stanza 4 of this very hymn where Varuna is 
clearly called viprah (vdsistham ha vdrurto navyadhdt ... stotSram *vtprah ... ). 
But Fr. E wants to get rid of this evidence, inconvenient to him, by blaming the 
SK for having changed there the original vipram to viprah. And why should the 
SK do it there? Fr. E says in order to give support to his change in the stanza 
under discussion and to show that Varuna was called vipra in the RV! 

But there is one more passage where viprah is clearly used with reference 
to Yarupa. In 6.68.3, which is addressed to Indra and Varupa, we read vdjrepan- 
ydh sdvasa hdnti vrirdm sisakty an yd vtjdnp.su viprah. But here too Fr. E wants 
to change viprah to his dative viprai because the root sac governs dat. (and more 
frequently accusative). But that is no reason to change viprah to viprZi in this 
verse. It is not necessary that the seer should have clearly expressed the object 
of the verb. Obviously he {has "chosen to keep it unexpressed. And if the SK 


41 Keith JRAS 1908-1127, on the other hand, looks upon this as an example of the 
use of nom. as voc. 

42 . the SK's locatives are original datives.” Proc. Tr. 22nd AIOC 11.25, 
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wanted to get rid of viprdi, why did he not change it to vtpram since sac governs 
alio the acc. ? But viprah, the nom. as going with Vanina, is significant. In the 
first half of the line, in which anydh refers to Indra, he is described as performing 
the deed ascribed to him with the help of his vajra and savas (indicative of 
physical strength); in the latter half of the line, in which anydh refers to 
Varuqa, he is described as performing the deed ascribed to him by virtue of his 
being a vipra (indicative of the power of inspiration ). 

And now let us consider what Fr. E has to offer as the final confirmation 
of the -at dative/ 8 RV 1.19.1 reads Prdti tydm carutn adhvardrrr gopithSya prd 
hiiyase. Fr. E agrees with Geldner according to whom goptthd means only 
" protection’’/ 1 But if this is true, why does Fr. E want a change? 46 Are not 
gods invited to give protection (cf. Grassmann Aw) ? But Fr. E notes that SSyapa 
interprets goptthaya as somaptthdya.** And taking his hint from there Fr. E 
fixes the original text as sontapUhoi pra hiiyase with his archaic dative. If the 
SK had changed it to his classical dative somapithaya it would have given him 
five syllables and disturbed the metre. He, thus concludes Fr- E, therefore, quietly 
changed it to gopilhaya. 

All this is nothing but play of imagination. I would not like to join Fr.E 
in this game, but I am tempted to. I would like to bring to the notice of the SK 
that if he wanted to change somapithdi he could have done it and still avoided 
the metrical flaw by suppressing prd of the original text : somapithaya hiiyase 
would have enabled him to remain closer with the original text and avoid a very 
bold change to go pithily a prd hiiyase. 

And one thing more. If Fr. E really means what he says then he should 
not have at least expressed his agreement with Geldner in the interpretation of 
goplthd in thiB stanza. If the SK chang ed somapithd to gopithd he must have 
understood by the latter term ‘ a drink of milk ’ and not ‘ protection 

I do not think it necessary to add more examples. I have given enough to 
show how untenable Fr. E*s conclusions regarding the change in word - forms 
and word-order are. Now I wish to draw your attention to a theory according 
to which even the changes which affect pronunciation will have to be looked 
into carefully. The purpose of such changes was to achieve metrical and rhythmic 


« Pr. Trans. 22nd AlOC 11.26.27. 

Grassmann and BR have 1. gopithd ‘protection’ and 2. gopitha ‘milk-drink 1 . The 
word is similarly treated in Alt. Gr. I 20 and II 719. 

45 That an offering of honey mixed with Soma (somydtn madhu ) is mentioned in 
stanza 9 does not mean that there must be a reference to Soma in stanza 1. 
s# The word actually used by Sayasja is somapanaya. Fr. E could have more properly 
referred to Ya$ka (10.36) who interprets the word similarly and whom S&yana 
follows and quotes. 
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regularity. But scholars have already started suggesting that at least in some 
cases metrical irregularities were introduced into the verses on purpose by the 
seers. The seers structured the p5das in such a way as to reflect symbolically the 
thought conveyed by them. This idea was expressed by P. Thieme, perhaps some - 
what hesitatingly at first, in a footnote to his article published in Language 
31.434 f.n. 4 (1955 )*’. With regard to the metrial defect found in RV 5.59.2 b 
naur nd pTcriid ksarati vydthtr yait " (the earth ) drips like a fully loaded ship 
while moving forward rocking”— it has 11 instead of 12 syllables— he points 
out that it is not necessary to correct the defect' by pronouncing nadr as 
disyllabic. He first points out that the line is an example of a typically deficient 
Jagati in which the caesura occurs after the fourth syllable but the line continues 
as if the caesura had occurred after the fifth. 4 * He then says that it is also possible 
to venture a guess that the choice of structuring the line that way was intended to 
serve an artistic purpose. “ The line first hesitatingly halts at the early caesura 
and then rushes to the end, skipping on its hurried way, as it were, the fourth 
(long ) syllable after the caesura, and picturing thus the rocking movement of 
the ship. ” 

Thieme appears now convinced about the correctness of his view 
expressed above. In an article published recently 4 * he takes up this, as well as 
some other examples, in order io establish his viewpoint. With regard to the 
above verse he says firmly that only the monosyllabic pronunciation node is 
correct and asks “ where else would exist a disyllabic a'u arisen out of 5 u in the 
Rgveda?" 

Another example given by Thime is RV 3.59.2d nainam dmho’mnoty 
dniito nd durdt which has a rather longish opening of seven, instead of five, syll¬ 
ables before the caesura. Scholars suggested to get rid of this anomally by dropping, 
for example, enam (thus Oldenberg, Proleg, 86, also_Noten). Thieme looks upon 
these ‘^violent attacks ’ (gewaltsame Angriffe ) on the text as absolutely uncalled 
for. According to him even if one were to forget the word dmho 4 narrow¬ 
ness, distress’one would get a metrically correct opening. But, he argues, one 
cannot strike out that word on that account. In fact, by crowding the beginning 
of the verse with the syllables of the very? word dmhas the poet has depicted in 
language the sense of narrowness and distress conveyed by the word.* 0 

The examples given by Thieme from the Veda and later literature in his 
article make a very interesting and refreshing reading. I shall mention here 
only one more of his examples for the same has been used by Fr. £ in support of 


■* 7 P. Thieme, Kleine Schriften 702. 

«* Oldenberg, Prolegomena 66. 

Sprachmalerei ‘K.Z 86. 64-81 (1972). 

50 This view was earlier expressed by Thieme in bis book Mitra and Aryaman 
p. 44 f.n. 31a. 
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his thesis of the archaic dative in the RV.* 1 Fr. E suggests to restore rhythm to 
RV 7.88-3 prd prehkhd inkhayTlvahai subM kdm by word shuffling and diphthong- 
resolution. Thieme points out ( pp. 70-71 ) that it is true that the verse does not 
have a caesura after the fourth or the fifth syllable, but the verse can at once be 
rendered normal if we decide to locate the caesura in the middle of the word 
hikha yavahai after the first two syllables. The structure of the pad a here 
symbolises the movement of the ship on a swing ( prenkhd ). The pause in the 
middle of the word depicts the abrupt stopping of the movement for a moment 
when the 9wing has reached its highest point on either side. 

Even as it is I doubt very much whether any one would agree with Fr.E 
in accepting the absolute paramountcy of the Vedic metre from which he derives 
hie authority to handle the received text the way he likes. Now the above 
consideration would force us to take a second look at the very starting point 
of Fr. E’s thesis, viz. the metrical defects, for the removal of which he has taken 
ail these pains. 

* * * 

Fr. E’s entire attempt is directed towards proving that “ the SK’s 
Sarhhita is a veritable palimpsest r, . M The dictionary meaning of this somewhat 
unfamiliar word is - " Writing-material, manuscript, the original writing on 
which has been effaced to make room for a second.” According to Fr. E it 
means- " a manuscript text that has been written over a pre-existing text by 
using one and the same writing surface a second time after effacing the original 
script by white-washing it over in one way or another.”** Two considerations 
emerge from this explanation. First, as emphasized by Fr. E himself by under¬ 
lining the word ‘ written the word ‘palimpsest ’ refers to writing; and, secondly, 
it indicates that in palimpsests only the writing material is the same, but the texts 
need not be the same. The second text could be as different from the first as a 
Rdmayana is from a Mahabharata or much worse. The texts to which the word 
palimpsest is applied are quite different from the ones that are effaced (cf Encycl. 
Br. and Encycl. Am.). Now first consider that the activity of the SK could 
certainly not be called a writing activity. Fr. Ehas described the SK*s text as ” a 
real srtitt text in the sense that it is originally not a lipi text *’. M And secondl y 
the nature of the changes which Fr. E alleges the SK has made in the SamhitS 
text concerns orthoepy and beyond that the forms of certain words, suppression 
or addition of a few words, and the change in the order of the words. These 
changes do not make the second text totally different from the first. Fr. E has, 
in fact, asserted that “ the SK was not ... producing his redactorial text in a 


« Pr. Trans. 22nd AIOC II. 16. 

« I.A. (3rd Series) 2.1.3. 

” ABORI Golden Jiib. Vol. IS. 
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vaccum, but in circless that were consciously and professionally conservative... 
hence he could not be an out and out radical iconoclast.” s> He has also given 
his judgement to the effect that the SK has been moderate in his retouchings 
with the result that “the overall substantial import of the Rgveda remains 
practically the same.” 9 ® 

We may leave aside for a while the question whether the word ‘ palim¬ 
psest ’ applies to the writing material or to the text written on it. But if the SK 
was conservative by profession and his alleged touches moderate, even if we were 
to believe everything what Fr. E has said about the changes, is the SK’s text 
qualified to be called a ‘ palimpsest' ? Is this not gross exaggeration calculated to 
prejudice the reader against the SK even from the start? I may appear over¬ 
sensitive in my objecting to this word ‘ palimpsest’. I admit it is difficult for me 
to accept in academic discussion a word that highly exaggerates the facts. 

This eads me to touch an aspect of Fr. E*s writings which I most 
reluctantly do. I would have preferred to neglect it if it had not extended so 
profusely over his writings. I have so far practically refrained from giving you 
samples of the exaggerated expressions U6ed by Fr. E with reference to the 
activity of the SK. But now consider the following expressions used by him to 
convey the simple meaning “The SK has changed or altered the rsikavi’s text":— 

“ The SK has meddled with the original text; SK’s woefully defaced 
palimpsest; SK’s deleterious palimpsest-making; brazen palimpsesting; redactorial 
spuriousness; redactorial manipulations by which the SK attempted to concoct a 
few stanzas; the whole text has been ruthlessly tampered with; SK edits his text 
in that outrageous way; redactorial... trick of the trade; samdhi is SK’s hobby¬ 
horse; SK uses the fraudulently “ clipped " forms; normal padas now ruined by 
the SK; any flaw in versification is due to the well-intentioned but deleterious 
meddling ( and ignorance) of the reciters and samhitakara; he adds and reshuffles 
pseudo-analogically - without scruple ! ; the glairing after-thought represented by 
the foolish ... ; SKJs text is senseless; this is pedantry-panditry in excelsis " ; the 
Vedic Samhita-Karas are a freely editing'tribe.’’ 

But Fr. E generously concedes that there is a “ method in *’ SKs 
" madnessYet he deserves to be characterized as ‘ the woebegone redactor” 
or referred to with such exclamations as " of such stuff is the SK made 1 ” or 
The SK is the limit 1 Poor rst~kavis. ” 

These expressions give an impression that the SK was a wily gangster 
indulging in fraudulent activities which produced faked and spurious products. 


55 LA (3rd Series), 2.1.5. 
ABORI 50.21. 
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No wonder Fr. E. speaks in terms of catching the SK “ red**handed at his little 
game. ” 

Unfortunately the story does not end here. The Father can use language 
replete with violence. He speaks in terms of the use of the knife in a surgical 
room i “ ... what kind of a radical redactorial surgeon that SK was who brought 
his scalpel to bear on the archaic hymns of the ancient Rgvedic bards. Scarcely 
anything escapes his operating touch or to the use of the knife outside the 
surgical room - but still leaving the unfortunate victim alive : “(the “improve¬ 
ments '* of the SK.)... lamed and maimed the verses, and with them, figuratively, 
their innocent authors or “ Add to this the brutally mangled -.7 ” 

And much to one’s regret one notes that Fr. E chooses to speak even in 
terms which leave the victim altogether dead. The reference may be in terms of a 
child-sacrifice f “ ... they ( i. e. the SKs ) went »o far that for the sake of their 
new-fangled correctness they ruthlessly sacrificed to their -own “modem” fashion¬ 
able “ista-devatas” (‘'$iksfi"and “vydkarana”) the pet child of every self-respect¬ 
ing poet, “ chandas” the archaic metre and rhythm of the rji-kavis...”; “...hence 
his second rhythmical murder at the analogical Moloch’s altar...” [ Moloch was 
the Cannanite god to whom children were sacrificed]; or it may be an act of 
butchery : " This is the way our Samhita palimpsest was butchered innumerable 
times or it may refer to guillotines and murders : “ ... which has been practi¬ 
cally everywhere systematically guillotined (by the Procrustean Redactor) ... ” 
(Prokroustes, a robber who made victims fit his bed by stretching or lopping 
them ]; “ ... which has throughout been redactorially tampered with in a most 
cavalierly-procrustean style ... "The latter ( L e. the SK) has no scruple to 

“ murder ’* the original rhythm “But SK has his own system ... which ‘he 

clamps upon the original text even if it murders the meter { sic) and rhythm. ” 
(Italics in the original, not mine). 

No wonder Fr. E considers the Sarhhiti text a “dessicated (sic) 
mummy.* 7 1 venture to ask : If Fr. E really means what he says, what chance 
has he of reconstructing the original mantras in their freshness and vigour on the 
basis of a desiccated mummy, or the material which he looks upon as maimed, 
butchered or murdered ? 

Another question: Is it proper to -use such strong and unbecoming 
language in academic writings? True, these child-sacrifices, guillotines and 
murders are all metaphorical. But is this play of rhetoric, emphasized occasio¬ 
nally by italicizing or printing in bold type, in place ? 

You will kindly note that all I have said regarding the use of the word 
‘palimpsest’ or of the other exaggerated expressions is not a part of nxy argument 
against Fr. E's thesis. It is not that if this was removed from his writings 
everything will be all right. 

57 ABO"!?.! Golden Jub. Vol. p. 16; JASB 41-42 (New Ser.) 42. 
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Finally, consider one implication of Fr. E’s reconstructions. As for him¬ 
self he is convinced that his suggestions make the Sarhhitatext "infinitely better”* 8 
because they bring to the available text metrical and rhythmic regularity, archaic 
orthoepy and gramraaticality, better word order and logicality. Now if by some 
means, more solid than what I have tried to present today, it is proved beyond 
doubt that the SK has really not altered the text of the kavis, then it would 
mean that in the opinion of Fr. E the text presented by him is far superior to the 
one composed by rsi - kavis themselves. 

I am not sure my arguments will convince Father E. and that he will with¬ 
draw all his suggetions. But the picture, happily, is not altogether without its sil¬ 
ver lining. On the one hand we note with gratitude that Fr. E does have a few good 
words tor the SK. He calls the Samhita-Karas "master-builders of the Rgvedic 
tradition ” and “ towering giants, not only in the religious-cultural aspect but 
also in the linguistic-literary one.” 5 * And, on the other, he has stated on occasions 
that his text-critical observations are only provisional. He has shown courage to 
withdraw some of his earlier restorations in favour of the received text. As late 
as 1969 he has gone to the extent of admitting that*"even the kavis themselves 
have already set the example’’* 0 implying thereby, I presume, that the kavis 
themselves have, in some cases at least, composed metrically irregular p3das. 1 

shall therefore overlook for the time being his assertion that ”.the vast 

majority (of restorations) have already reached the stage of text - critical 
definitiveness that shall not be in need of revision.... or his pronouncements, 
made with supreme confidence : "...there can be not the slightest text-critical 
doubt that the restored form.... is and can only be the original Rgveda which 
underlies the SK's Samhita-palimpsest...and request Fr, E to give up his role 
ota "modern text-critical detective” which he has taken up in order “ to 
follow the trail of their (i-e. SKs’ ) innovations, crack their redactorial code, and 
with growing certainty unmask their well-meant but disfiguring "improvements.’’ 85 
1 appeal to him to be quick in his "readiness for seif-correction” 04 and pray to 
him objectively to evaluate this humble criticism -I shall not say from "a fellow 
scholar’’ but—from his one time pupil, a fact which I restate with a feeling of 
respect for the learned Father. 

Thank You. 


»* IA (3rd 'Series) 2.1.14. 

»» ABORI 50-21. 
so ABORr 50.20. 

ABORI Golden Jub. Vol. 16. 

ABORI 50.15. 

« ABORI 50. 39-40. 
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TWO COMPOUNDS WITH AGNt 


M. A. MEHENDALE 
1. agnihvard 

The word agnihvard appears in the Maitr. Sam 1.3.35 in one of the 
mantras used at the time of drawing the dadhigraha. The mantra in which 
the word occurs runs as : upaydma'grhito 'si prajipatuye tvd jydtiwiate jy&U- 
Vnantam gthnami rutdrn devfbhyo ddk&ya daksavrdham agnihvaribhyas tvS 
H&ytbhyd lndrajyelfhebhyo pfthivyai tY&iU*rikfdya f** diU /v* ‘ 

With a few changes in the order of the words, the above mantra appears 
in the TS 3.5.8.1, the KS 39.5 and the KapS 45.6. But the one important 
difference is that in the mantra of the latter three Samhitas we read devfbhyo 

’gnijihvsbhyah ‘ to gods whose tongue is Agni ’ in place of devfbhyo . 

agnihvarfbhyas of the Maitra—Saiii. 

MW gives, with a question mark, * making a mistake in the fire-cere¬ 
monial’ as the meaning of agnihvard, apparently deriving hvarn from hvar 
‘ to deviate or diverge from the right line \ But this meaning is hardly 
suitable in the context. 

It is, however, possible to explain hvard as a primary derivative from 
either hu 1 to call ’or hu i to offer * with the suffix -ara ( Alt. Gr. II, 2§112, 
pp. 215-216). The word hvar a would mean ‘ mviter ’ or ’offerer’ and the 
compound agnihvard would mean ‘ whose inviter is Agni ’ or ‘ whose offering 
priest is Agni ’. This meaning would neatly suit the context. It may be 
noted that the gods are called agnihotdral} in the RV 10.66.8 ( agnihotfra 
Uasipo adruho 'pS asfjann «nu vUrat&rye ). 

At the end of the MS 1.3.35 occurs a mantra which is recited at the 
time of praying after the dadhi offering has been given. The first line of this 
mantra runs as ti.u'6 jihvdsya samidhafy pdrijmano 'gnfr aktnvcmn ufijo 
dmrtyave where jihvs occurs as an adjective of agni. A similar mantra 
Appears in the RV 3.2.9 with yahv^sya in place of jihvusya. It reads as 
tisro yahv.isya samidhah pdrijmano ’ gtur apunann ufijo dmrtyavah. It is 
difficult to look upon jihv.c of the MS as a corruption of yahvn of the R.V. 
The shorter dictionary of Bohtlingk records this jihva as an adjective of Agni 
but does not give any meaning. However, Bohtiingk seems to connect jihvd 
with jihvd ‘tongue’. 

In the light of the word hvar a occurring in the same section of the 
MS and its explanation suggested above it is possible to look upon jihvusya 
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of the MS us a corruption of juhvisya. The word juhva, like hvar«, can be 
explained as derived either from the reduplicated form of ku ' to call ’ or hu 
‘ to offer It can carry the same meaning as hvara. The corruption of 
juhvdsya to jihvasya is easily understandable. 

2. agni lontabh*gau 

In the Nirukta 14.31 is cited a somewhat obsure stanza the first line 
of which runs as & yahindra patbJbhir Ifiubhir yajnam imim no bhagadhtyam 
jusasva. In the cryptic comment which is given after it yajfiim imam no 
bhitgadhiya has been first repeated with some change as yajnam imam no 
yajnabhogam. This passage thus explains the text word btogadhtyam 1 share ’ 
as yajnabhsgam 4 share, i. e. offering given in the sacrifice’. This explana¬ 
tion is then immediately followed by the compound word agnhomabhzgau. 
As the verse is addressed to Indra and he is requested to come to enjoy the 
offering given in the sacrifice, agni$omabh&gau cannot mean offerings given 
to the deities Angi and Soma, either jointly or separately. Hence the com¬ 
pound has to be taken to mean as further explaining yajnam and yajnabhogam 
which precede it. This is possibly done because yajfiam and yajoabhSgatn 
apparently mean the same thing. The commentary, therefore, seems to 
make further clear that yajnam stands for ‘ fire ’ and yajnabhsgam for soma- 
bhsgam ‘Soma offering (given in the sacrifice)’. The compound expres¬ 
sion agnisomabhagau thus means ‘ fire and the Soma offering ’. The 
compound in that case should have really been agnisomabhSgau, But 
it appears as agni Somabhagau on the analogy of the frequently occurring 
compound form agnifomau. 
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arhsald 

by M. A. Mehendale, Poona 


Among the rules to be observed during the DIksa ceremony we read the following 
in the Satapatha Brahman a { 3 . 1 . 2 . 21 ): athainam £alam pzdpddayaii t sd dh envoi 
ednaduhas ca nasniyat / dhenvanaduhau vd iddm sdtvaiii bibhrtah/ ... tdd 
dhaitdt sazvasyam iva yo dhenvanaduhayoz asniyad dntagatir iva/ .. . tdsmdd 
dhenvanaduhayoz nasniyat! tdd u bovaca yajhavalkyah—asnamy evaham amsaiarh 
ced bhdvatiti "He |the Adhvaryu) then makes him enter the hah. Let him not eat 
{the flesh) of either the cow or the ox ; for the cow and the ox doubtless support 
everything here on earth. ... Hence, were one to eat (the flesh) of an ox or a cow, 
there would be, as it were, an eating of everything, or, as it were, a going on to the 
end (or, to destruction). ... let him therefore not eat (the flesh) of the cow and the 
ox. Nevertheless Yajriavalkya said, 'I, for one, eat it, provided that it is tender '" 
(Eggeiing). 

Thus Eggeiing translates arhsald as 'tender'. Similarly Jacobi 2 , Encycl. of Religion 
and Ethics s.v. Cow (Hindu), remarks: "The Satapatha Brahmana, when prohibiting 
the eating of the flesh of the cow [iii 1 , 2 , 21 ) adds the interesting statement: Yajiiaval- 
kya said; "I, for one, eat it provided that it is tender"." The meaning 'tender 1 has 
been assigned to arhsald also by Hultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 127 , f.n. 8 . 

According to BR., however, amsala means 'strong'. They derive the word from 
bmsa 'shoulder' and refer to P. 5 . 2.98 where it is noticed that the suffix -la is added 
to azhsa in the sense 'strong' [vatsamsdbhydm kdmabale). The Sanskrit lexicons 2 
also give the same meaning ( balavdn, bah) for arhsala. In this meaning amsala is 
used also in the classical literature. Apte's dictionary cites Raghu 3.34 and id. 84 , 
and Dasakumara. 169 (ed. by Godbole and Parab, Bombay 1883 ) 3 . 

Weber, Ind. Stud. 17.281 ( 1885 ), rendered amsala as 'feist', while Oldenberg, Die 
Weltanschauung der Bxahraana-Texte, p. 209 , foot-note, used just the word 'gut' to 
render amsala. Keith (Cambridge History of India I. 137 - 138 ) observes as follows in 
connection with the above passage from the Sat.Br. .. the great sage Yajnavalkya 


1 For this and the other references in this paper I am indebted to L. alsdokf's Bei- 
trdge zur Gesdiicbte von Ve^etaiismus und Rindezvezehrungin Indian (1961), pp, 55/56. 

2 Cf. Amara 2.6.44 balavdn mdrhsalo 'rnsalah. Hemacandra 448 azhsalo bah. On 
Amara , the commentator says amso balam asyastity amsalah. 

3 On the Dasakumara. passage, the Comm, says amsalapuru$ah m5msalapuni$ab- 
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ate meat of milch cows and oxen, provided that ,the flesh was amsala, a word of 
doubtful import, rendered either 'firm' or 'tender' by various authorities." 

Thus Keith does not wish to commit himself to any particular meaning of the word 
amsala. In the opinion of Alsdorf, op. cit. p. 56 , foot-note 1 , the meaning of amsala 
is unknown. He observes that the different translations of the word, referred to 
above, are no more than mere guesses. He adds: "dafi es 'zart', 'saftig', 'gut', 'feist' 
o. dgl. heifie, ist mir aufierst unwahrscheinlich ; viel eher diirfte es iigend eine 
rituell relevante Eigensdiaft bezeichnen, die das Rindfleisch nach Yajhavalkya such 
wahrend der Dik$a unbedenklich raacht.. 

One would readily agree with the above observation of Alsdorf. It seems further 
possible to define the 'rituell relevante Eigenschaft' which, according to Alsdorf, is 
denoted by amsala, and which, according to Yajnvalkya, renders beef unobjectionable 
even during the diksd. As will be shown below, the ritually relevant quality is only 
indirectly, and not directly, denoted by amsala. 

The word amsala occurs once again in the Satapatha Brahmana [ 3 .S. 4 .5 —There 
in the context of the cutting off of the hind-part fguda) of the sacrificial animal for 
the principal, the svistakrt, and the upaydja offerings, we read: sa ha tv evd pasum 
alabheta yd enam medham upandyet! yddi krsdh sydd ydd u daiydsya medasah 
parisisyeta tad gude nyrsetl .. . gud 6 vai pasith / mddo vai medhali / tad enam 
medham upanayati / yady u amsald bhdvati svaydm upetd evd tdihi medham 
bhavati "He alone, indeed, should slay the animal who may take to it sacrificial 
essence ( medha ). If it (i.e. the animal) be lean, let him put into the hind-part what 
may remain from the fat of the belly (after a portion for the ida offering has been 
cut off). ... The hind-part, verily, is the animal, the fat, verily, is the sacrificial 
essence. (When he puts the remainder of the fat from the belly into the hind-part of 
the lean animal), he carries in this way the sacrificial essence to it (i.e. to the 
animal). If, however, it (i.e. the animal) be amsala, then it has itself approached the 
sacrificial essence". 

The context in which the word amsala occurs in the above passage leaves no room 
for doubt with regard to its meaning, amsald is contrasted with krsd 'lean'. Further 
we are informed that if the animal be lean, it does not itself contain enough 
sacrificial essence. Hence it is necessary to add some fat from its belly to its hind- 

4 amsald occurs also in the Taitt. Br. 3.4.17.1 in the context of the Pur a medha. An 
amsala animal is bound for Agni (ugndye ‘msaldm) But this occurrence does not 
help in determining the meaning of the word. Siyana explains aihsalam = balavan- 
tam. and Bhatta Bhaskara explains it as pinamsam. In the Katy. Sr.S. 7 -i-M we read 
amsalabho/anaih v2. The option indicated here by the word v2 has, as explained in 
the commentary of Karka, a reference to the view held by Yajnavalkya in regard to 
beef-eating referred to in the Sat.Br. above. 
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pan because fat is identical with sacrificial essence. This is as good as adding 
sacrificial essence to the animal since guda is identified with pasu. We are further 
told that if the animal is amsald, and not krsa, no such addition is necessary, for, 
the animal itself in that case is supposed to be full of sacrificial essence, amsald, 
therefore, dearly means 'full of, rich in, fat' 4 . Sayan a is nearer to the correct inter¬ 
pretation of the word when he explains amsalah as pustdrigaft, although one may 
not be sure about his derivation of the word from amsa 'shoulder' which he indicates 
by the use of pzavi-ddhamsah ®. But Eggeling is not so good when he translates the 
above line as, "But if it be tender fjuicy], then it has itself obtained the sacrificial 
essence." 

amsald thus primarily means 'full of fat', and secondarily denotes, through the 
Brahmanical identification of medas with mddha, 'full of sacrificial essence'. Hence, 
when Yajnavalkya says that he has no objection to eating beef even during the 
diksa if it is full of fat {amsald J, he does so presumably because in his opinion the 
fat in the beef makes it full of sacrificial essence. The presence of mddha in the 
beef is the 'ritually relevant quality' which renders it unobjectionable for him. As 
rightly observed by Alsdorf 7 it is not proper to misunderstand Yajnavalkya and 
make fun of him by imagining that he was only fond of 'tender' beef. 

A reference to the above peculiar Vajasaneya teaching regarding beef-eating is found 
also in the Dharmasutras 8 . In the Vasi$tha Dharmasutra (i 44 sf.j we read: dhenva- 
naduhav apannadantas ca / bhaksyau tu dhenvanadubau m&dhyau vajasaneyake 
viiiidyate. Biihler translates the passage as "Not milch-cows, draught-oxen, and 
animals whose milk teeth have not dropped out 8 . It is declared in the Vajasaneyaka 
that (the flesh of) milch-cows and oxen is fit for offerings." As already noted by 
Alsdorf (p. 60 }, Biihler has inadvertently left out the word bhaksyau in his transla¬ 
tion. Alsdorf next refers to J. J. Meyer’s view who does not agree with Biihler's 
translation of medhyau as 'fit for offerings'. In Meyer's view, the word means 
'magisch-rituell rein'. In the Ap.Dh.Su. [ 1 . 5 . 17 . 30 !.), where the same topic is dealt 
with, we find: dhenvanaduho r bhaksyam l medhyam anaduham iti Vajasaneynkam : 
"(Fleisdi von) Kuh und Ochs ist eBbar, (EBbar 1st j opferreines Ochsenfleisch laut 
Vajasaneyaka". In the opinion of Alsdorf we have to understand the word medhya 

5 In the Taitt. Sam. we find the use of the word sthavimat. In 6 , 4.1 we read jagha- 

nfir dhdd dva dyati . . . stbavimatd ‘va dyati "He cuts off from the hind portions,_ 

he cuts off from the thick side ..(Keith). Also cf. Maitr. Sam. 3 . 10.4 where 
sthavimat is contrasted with animat. 

‘ As for the etymology, perhaps it would be better to extrapolate ‘amsa 'fat'. 

7 Alsdorf, op. cit., p. 56 , foot-note i. 

8 Alsdorf, op. cit., pp. 59 - 60 . 

8 i.e. their flesh should not be eaten. 
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in the wo passages above in a highly significant sense 10 , viz., as ‘intended for 
sacrifice', i.e. consecrated for sacrifice, or, when freely expressed, 'coming from a 
sacrificial animal' 11 . He, therefore, translates the Vas.Dh.Su. passage as, "jVerboten 
sind} Kuh und Ochs und Tiere, deren Milchzahne noch nicht ausgefallen sind. Efibar 
aber sind Kuh und Ochs, wenn es sich um Opfertiere handek, nadi der Lehre des 
Vajasaneyaka". 

One can agree with Alsdorf when he says that the word medhya in the above 
passages from the Dharmasutras is to be understood as having a highly significant 
sense,- but, in the light of the view held by Yajnavalkya fVajasaneya), as expressed 
in the Satapatha Brahmana, it seems that the word medhya has to be interpreted 
differently. The secondary derivative medhya, with the suffix ~ya, means, not 
'intended for sacrifice', but 'full of sacrificial essence (medfia)'. As already mentioned 
in the Sat.Br. passage cited above, medha and medas are identical. Hence the word 
medhya can secondarily denote 'full of fat' 1 *, i.e. the same thing as arasafd. 

The Vasi?tha Dharmasutra 14.45 f- should therefore be translated as: "The cow and 
the ox and the animals whose milk teeth have not yet fallen (are forbidden for 
eating). But it is learnt in the Vajasaneyaka that cow and ox which are full of 
sacrificial essence can be eaten" 1 *. The Apastamba Dharmasutra 1 , 17.30 f. should be 
translated as: "(The flesh) of cow and ox can be eaten. The flesh of an ox 34 , which 
is full of sacrificial essence (can be eaten) according to Vajasaneyaka." 

Understood the way suggested above we may draw the following inferences regard¬ 
ing the view held by Yajnavalkya and the tradition established by him with regard 
to beef-eating. At the time of the Satapatha Brahmana, when beef-eating was not 
prohibited generally, a restriction was put on its eating by the sacrificer during the 
dikfd. But Yajnavalkya held the view that even during the dlksa a sacrificer might 
eat beef if it was full of fat (i.e. also full of sacrificial essence). Later, in the period of 
the Dharmasutras, when beef-eating as a general practice was being prohibited, 
those who followed--the teaching of Yajnavalkya held the view that beef might be 
eaten if it was full of sacrificial essence (by virtue of its being full of fat). 

10 ‘in einem sehr pragnanten Sinne'. 

11 "zum Opfer bestimmtf', also zum Opfer geweiht oder freier ausgedriickt "von einem 
Opfertier stammend". 

38 It may be noted that the Kosakalpataru Vol. 2.7253 (Deccan College edition, 1966} 
gives meduia, which may mean "full of fat", as one of the meanings of the word 
medhya {medhyaiii iucau meduia ihame ca\. 

15 As noted above, they are full of sacrificial essence, if they are full of fat. 

1 * And by implication, also of a cow. 
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Notes and News 


PROF. THIEME’S ETYMOLOGY OF 
SKT. asi AND ITS BEARING ON THE 
IRON-AGE IN INDIA 


The word as/{ m.) is attested in the Sanskrit literature since the Rgueda. Its 
meaning, there, is ‘knife 1 used for cutting the slaughtered animals. As ‘sword’, a 
weapon used in battles, as/ appears since the Atharvaveda. 

What was this gvedic as/ ‘knife’ made ot ? 

Since the word ayas aceurs in the Rgwda and since it is usually taken to 
mean copper (or bronze) one inference could be that the gvedic ns/ was made of 
copper. 

But this inference would prove wrong if Prof. Thieme’s suggestion (Thieme. 
1958) regarding the etymology of the word as/ is found to be correct. 1 . 

We have in Sanskrit correspondences like 
harita ‘yellow’ : han't hari ‘yellow’ 
rohita 'red’ : ivhit,. rohi red’ 

Similarly in Greek 

£1phi to - 'barley meal’ : ulphit ‘barley meal 1 
(lit. ‘the white one’) 

Such correspondences make the following^correspondence for Sanskrit a 
possibility : 

Skt. a sita ‘black’ : *a sit. *asi ‘black’ 

This means that for Sanskrit we assume an adjective *asi which is not 
attested. 

In Greek we have a word asis f. ‘river mud’. If we assume an unattested 
existence of a Sanskrit a djective *asi ‘black’ it is possible for us to compare 
Sk. * asi (adj.) ‘black’: Gk. asis - (Fem.) ‘river mud’. 

Phonetically this correspondence becomes likely only if we assume that the 
two words Skt. *asi and Gk. asis are derived from IE *ra which, as an adjective, 
would have the meaning ‘black’. We have to assume that in Greek the Indo-European 
adjective ‘black’ was nominalized to mean 'river mud’. 

In Latin we have the word l ensis’ m. sword’. Earlier it was not possible to 
relate Sk. as/(iron) sword, and Lat. ensis ‘(iron) sword’ because, although there 
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was phonetic resemblance between the two, the meaning ‘iron sword’ could not be 
attributed to the reconstructed IE word as iron was not known in that period 2 . But if 
Latin ensts 'sword’, like Greek a sis ‘river mud’, is considered a nominal ization of 
the IE adj. is 'black’, i.e. ‘the black one, the black iron sword', then the two words 
(com Sanskrit and Latin can be looked upon as cognates. And not only these two, 
also Gk. asis ’river mud’ can be considered a cognate with them as all three can now 
be treated as independent nommalizations of the IE adj. is ‘black’. 

[f the above explanation of Ski. ast ‘knife’ as a later development of a 
nominaiization ‘the black one’ of a potential adjective *asi ‘black’ is correct then it 
implies that at the time (late Rgvedic period) when as/‘knife’ is attested it must 
have been made of iron. Otherwise the nominaiization of the adjective meaning 
‘black’ cannot be explained. This means that on linguistic evidence it is possible 
for us to say that iron was known in the late gvedic period 

Ai! these facts about the etymology of the Skt, noun asi have already been 
stated by Prof. Thieme in the review referred to above (1964). The purpose of the 
present paper is only to bring these facts to the notice of the archaeologists and also 
to make explicit the implication of this etymology for the iron-age in India. 

Prof. Thieme 1958 Review of ’Dictionnaire etymoiogique du protoindo- 
europeen’ Albert Carnoy, Language 34 pp, 510-515. 

1964 'TheComparative Method for Reconstruction in Linguistics’ Language 
in Culture and Society (ed.) Dell Hymes, pp. 593-594. 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


L Prof. Thieme’s suggestion seems to have its starting point in W 

Schulze’s etymological hypothesis regarding Greek asis f. 'river mud’ 

(Kleine Schriften 116 f). The paper is inaccessible to me. 

2. The words for ‘iron’ in the languages belonging to the IE family are 

phonetically quite different from one another : Gk. st'deros. Lat. thrum, 
old Slavic zelezo. old irish earu. Skt. krsrmayasa. 
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PRAKAMODYA - ITS RELEVANCE TO THE 
AKHYANA THEORY 

M. A. Mehendaue 

The word prakamodya is attested only four times in the Vedic literature, Its 
occurrences in the Vaj. Sam. (30.9) and the Taitt. Br. (3.4.6)^are not useful for 
determining the meaning of the word. It occurs twice in the Sat. Br. (3.2.4,16 and 
3.5.3.1 1) but since the two sentences in which it occurs are identical, we are, 
in effect, left with only one attestation on the'basis of which we have to interpret the 
word. 

The Adhvaryu priest repeats the mantra cid asi manasi dhir asi daksinasi 1 
while addressing the cow with which Soma is to be purchased. While commenting 
on the words dhir asi in the above mantra the Sat. Br. (3.2.4,16) says : dhiyd 
dhiyd hy etaya manusyd jujyusanti anilkteneva prakamddyeneva gathdbhir iva 
tasmad aha dhir astti “all men seek their sustenance according to their respective 
knowledge; (some) by the recitation of the mantra- s, (some) by prakamodya, 
(some) by the singing of the gatha-s. That is why he (i.e. the Adhvaryu) says ‘dhir asi’. 

The meanings of the words anukta and gathd in the above passage are clear. 
They refer respectively to the Vedic mantra -s which the priests learn and recite 
in the Vedic ritual and the gatha -s which are sung on special occasions. 2 Both these 
are fixed and are traditionally handed down among the classes which make use of 
them. The meaning of the word prakamodya alone remains to be determined. 

Say ana explains the word prakamodya as icchayd laukikabhasanam i.e. 
everyday conversations done as desired. Bothlingk-Roth give the meaning 
“Geschwatzigkeit” and Monier-Williams gives ‘talking to the heart’s content , 
talkativeness’. Eggeling in his translation of the Sat. Br. renders it as ‘readiness of 
speech’. 

None of these renderings seems to fit into the context in which the world is used. 
The context is of earning one’s livelihood (Jujyusanti ) which is done with the 
recitation of the mantras on the one hand and the singing the gdthd-s on the other. 

The Rgveda contains some hymns which are known as the samvada sukta-s 
(dialogue hymns). It is well known that H. Oldenberg in 1883 put forward his dkhyana 
theory with regard to these hymns. Recently Prof. L. Alsdorf has sought to uphold 
this theory by furnishing some additional evidence from the Jaina literature. 3 
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According to the theory of Oldenberg, the dialogue hymns are the remnants of a 
literary form which once existed and which he calls as akhydna. These 
akhyana~s contained both verses and prose portions. Whereas the verses were ‘fixed’, 
the prose portions were not and were supplied on each occasion by the narrator 
of the akhydna as desired by him. These prose portions were consequently lost with 
the result that in the samvada hymns of today we have only the verses and not the 
prose portions. 

Thus, according to the theory of Oldenberg. the old akhyana-s consisted of 
the Vedic rc-s, preserved in the samvada hymns, and the prose portions which were 
supplied by the narrator. That some of the akhydna- s contained, besides the rc-s and 
the prose portions, also the gaiha- s becomes clear from the following description of the 
SunahSepa story in the Ail. Br. 33.6 ; tad etai pararUatagatham Saunahsepam 
akhyanam and of the Trita story in the Nirukta 4.6: tatra brahmetihasarnisram 
rhmikrarh gathamisrarh bhavati. 

It is, therefore, possible to suggest that the word prakdmodya which occurs in the 
Sat. Br. by the side of anukta and gaiha and which refers to a means of livelihood, 
means ‘to be spoken as desired .’It would refer to the prose passages in the akhydna which 
the narrator added each time as desired by him. 

Eggeiing seems to have come close to this interpretation of prakdmodya 
when in foot note 8 to his translation he adds : “Prakamodya, rather either ‘fondness 
for talk’or‘effusive speech.’ Itseems toreferto stoty-tellers (amusing speech).” 

If this interpretation of the word prakamodya is correct it will be an additional 
argument in support of Oldenberg’s akhydna theory. 


1. Vdj.Sam. 4.19. 

2. Cf. for example Sat. Br. 13.1.5.1. ff., 13.4.2.8. They also formed part of 
the akhydna . 

3. The Akhyana Theory Reconsidered, Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

Baroda, Vol. 13,pp. 195-207,1963-64. 
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2. ATIHAYAT (?) 

By 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

Sanskrit Dictionary Deptt., Deccan College, Poona—6 

In the Vedic Word-Concordance, Voi. II (Brahmanas), appears 
an entry atihayat with a question mark. Apparently the form has 
been looked upon, doubtfully, as a present participle from ati-ha 
(jihite). 

The form in question occurs twice in the JaUninJya-Brnhmana 
3. 205 and 3. 208. 

The Jaim. Br. 3. 205 reads as : kavir girbhih kavyena kavis san 
somah pavitram aiy eti-rebhann 1 ity atihOyan. 

The Jaim. Br. 3. 208 reads as : supravlr astu sa k$ayah pra nu 
yd man sudanavah ye no amho ’tipipratP ity aiihuyan. 

In these two passages, the Brahmapa portion has not been 
correctly read. What appears as atihdyan should really be read as 
ati hay an => ati ha Uyan “they have, indeed, gone beyond, i.e„ they 
have indeed, completed {the performance of)”. The Brahmaija 
remark is intended to justify the choice of the mantras which contain 
the words atyeii ‘goes over, or goes beyond’ (Jaim. Br. 3. 205) and 
atipiprati ‘they carry over or beyond* (Jaim- Br. 3. 208), The 
Brahmaoa passages say that these particular mantras containing 
the words atyeti and atipiprati are used because “they (the priests) 
have, indeed, gone beyond, i.e., they have completed (the performance 
of the ritual pertaining to the Prsphya $adaha)". 

In the second passage (Jaim. Br. 3. 208) the author of the 
Srabmana could have said ati ha apiparuh, instead of ati ha nyan. 
Decause the mantra contains the verbal form atipiprati (from the root 
pr) and not atyeti (from the root i). But the author chose to repeat 


1 . sv 2. 525 ; JJV IX. 96. 17 (iavyenfl). 

2. 5V 2. 702; VII. 66. 5. 
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[ Vo I. XVIII 


ati ha ayan from 3, 205, apparently because the justification for the 
use of the mantra was the same, viz., “the priests have gone beyond 
(the pfiphya pa<jLaha)". 

The mantras in question are used in the Bahippavamanastotra 
and the Ajya'Stotra respectively of the second of the three Chandoma 
days. In a DvQdataha rite, lasting for twelve days, the first and the 
twelfth days are respectively the Pray only a and the Udayaniya days. 
The remaining ten days are divided into three parts, viz., the prpthya 
gadaha (lasting six days), the chandomas Casting three days), and the 
avivakya (the tenth day).* 

In the Aitareya-Brohmatya it is said about the first of the above 
three parts as pypphyam gajaham upayantl “(the priests) approach the 
prSphya padaha.” Similarly while speaking about the last day, the 
Ait. Br. says ye datomam ahar agacchanti “(the priests) who arrive 
at the tenth day.” It is interesting to note the use of the forms of 
the verb meaning ‘to go' in these two passages. Since the three 
Chandoma days occur between the prpthya padaha and the tenth day, 
the Jaim. Br. expression ati ha ayan obviously refers to the priests 
who, after approaching (upayanli) the pypphya padaha, have gone 
beyond it in order to perform the rites pertaining to the Chandoma 
days before finally arriving (agacchanti) at the tenth day. 

The Jaim. Br. passage contains the form ayan in the imperfect, 
and not yanti or gacchanti in the present, because what is intended 
to be conveyed is what the priests have already accomplished. Since 
they have gone beyond, i.e., completed the ritual pertaining to 
the prpphya padaha, the mantras containing the forms at yeti 
the ‘goes beyond’ or atipiprati ‘they carry beyond* are considered 
fit ( rnpasamrddho) for the stomas of the first of the three 
Chandoma days. 

The Jaim. Br. remark ati ha ayan is no doubt cryptic. But the 
use of the forms upayanti and agacchanti in the Ait. Br. and of yanti 
in the Jaim. Br. itself (3. 206, 208) makes it fairly certain that the 
subject of Ctyan is the 'priests’. And the context where the cryptic 
remark occurs makes it almost equally fairly certain that what the 


3. Ssyana, while introducing the Ait. Br. 24, 3 (p. 631), says : dvadaiaht 
VrKyaniyodayaniyarnpe adyante ye ahanl tayor madhye da iar (it ro 'stij tatmitbi ta 
trayo bhngahlPTtthyah eatlaha eke bkttgahjchandomanamakas trayo 'harviiefH dfitiyo 
bhagahj datamam ahas tftlyc bhagah / 
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1980 I 7. 2. ATIHAyAT (?) 3 

priests have gone beyond, i.e., what they have already completed is 
the prfthya sad#ha. 

It may, however, be pointed out that in the Jaim. Br. 3.173 we 
are told that Prajapati created the three Chandoma days in order to 
connect the prtfhya $adaha with the following four days (vis., the 
three Chandoma days and the tenth day). 1 In 3.174 we read 
Chandamsy evaitac chandomnn abky atinayaniy uttarasya tryahasya 
samparapd-ya “thus the metres themselves carry (the sacrifice) to the 
Chandoma days in order (further) to go beyond (the ritual of) the 
three days.” 

In view of this passage it is possible to understand 'metres’ as 
the subject of ati dyan for they are supposed to have gone beyond 
the prtfhya jadaha. 

It may also be observed in the end that we find in the Brlhtnanas 
the use of the preterite forms when there is a reference to what the 
gods or the sages did in the past. Hence there is also the possibility 
of the ‘gods’ or the ‘sages’ being the subject of ati ayart . 


4. In the c/aim. Br, 3. 174 the progress of the ritual form the pfffhya tajaha 
to the seventh day (i.e., the first of the three Chandoma days) is called atifcrtfttti. 
We may also compare atijferanto V9 etarhi yajfto bhavati raptam* ahem {Jaim, 
Br. 3. 182). 
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DURATIVYATHA— 


In the Kdthakasamhitd 25.1 we read isum va eta devas samaskurvan 
yad upasado ’gnim drhgarh somam talyam visnum tejanam / te ’bruvan 
yo va ojisthas sa itndth visrjatu / ... na prayaja bhavanti nanuyajah / 
puro vd ete yajnasya ya,t prayajdnuyaja yat p ray a januyajan kuryat puro 
yajnasya kurydd durativyatham syad atiksnam isum kuryat K « What are 
Upasads that these the gods indeed made into an arrow, (they made) 
Agni the tip, Soma the socket, Visnu the shaft. They said, ” who among 
you is the strongest, let him release this (arrow) ”... There are no 
Prayaja offerings, nor the Anuyajas, What are the Prayaja and the 
Anuyaja offerings they are, indeed, the forts of the sacrifice. If he were 
to offer the Prayaja and the AnuySja offerings he would erect the 
forts for the sacrifice. (In that case his act of performing the Upasad) 
would not inflict excessive pain (on the enemies), (for) he would make 
the arrow (in the form of the Upasads) blunt». 

What is intended to be conveyed in the above passage seems to be 
that if the sacrificer were to offer the Prayaja and the Anuyaja offerings 
that would be tantamount to his erecting forts around the sacrifice. 
Then the arrow, in the form of the Upasad isti, will first strike against 
these forts, would become blunt, and consequently inflict very little 
pain (durativyatham) on his enemies. 

It is, perhaps, possible to understand the passage this way. However, 
there appears to be one difficulty. If the above sense was intended, the 
end portion of the passage would have read atiksnam isum kurydd 
durativyatham syat, and not as the text actually stands. 

It is therefore tempting to suggest a small emendation and read 
durativyadham « difficult to pierce through * in place of durativyatham. 
The emendation appears appropriate in the context of the shooting of 
an arrow. If the sacrificer were to offer the Prayaja and the Anuy5ja 


1 . Also Kapi$thalakatka, 38 . 4 . 
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offerings he would be erecting forts around his sacrifice. The Upasad- 
arrow will then find it difficult to pierce through this fort. The sacrificer 
would also make the arrow blunt, and hence ineffective, by making it 
first strike against the walls of the fort. 

Understood this way, the passage yields better sense. In both the 
interpretations, durativyatham and durativyadham are considered adjec¬ 
tives. The former would qualify a noun like karman « act » supplied 2 , 
while the latter would qualify the noun varman «enclosure », which 
suggests itself from the Aitareya Brahmana passage discussed below. 

In the Aitareya Brahmana 1.26 ( = 4.9) we read: devayarma va etad 
yad prayajaf canuyajaS caprayajam ananuydjarh bhavatisvai samSitya 
aprati^ar&ya. This passage is somewhat difficult to understand. Keith 
translates: « The fore-offerings and the after-offerings are divine armour; 
(this rite) is without fore-offerings and after-offerings, to sharpen the 
arrow and to prevent rending ». Haug’s translation is much the same 
except that he renders apratiiardya as « for preventing it from recoiling ». 

The above translations are not helpful in understanding the pur¬ 
pose of not performing the fore- and the after-offerings which is ex¬ 
pressed with the words sam^ityai and apratiSaraya. 

Sayana explains the above pasasge in the following way: the Upasad 
isti should be performed without the Prayaja and the Anuyaja offerings 
because these offerings are like an armour and in the present case 
there is no use of an armour. When the arrow in the form of the 
Upasads is shot against the enemies, due to the sharpness of the arrow 
all of them would get killed by a single shot and there would be no one 
left amnog them to strike back. Hence an armour becomes unnecessary. 
But if the sacrificer were to offer the Prayaja and the Anuyaja offerings 
it would mean that he was in doubt regarding the sharpness of the 
arrow and hence, apprehending a counter-attack by the enemy, was 
providing for protection in the form of the armour. That would not be 
proper. Hence no Prayaja and Anuyaja offerings are offered in order 
to demonstrate faith in the sharpness (sam&tyai) of the Upasad-arrow 
and to set aside the apprehension of injury to one's side at the hands 
of the enemies ( apratiSardya ) \ 

This is no doubt a good attempt to explain the significance of the 
two datives samiityai and aprati&ardya. But the explanation is, in part, 
strained. In view of the fact that in the Kdthakasarhhita the Prayaja 
and the Anuyaja offerings are likened to purah « forts », it would be 
better to inetrpret the word devavarma in the Ait.Br. passage, not as 
« divine armour » (Keith) or « armour of the gods » (Haug), but a$‘« an 
enclosure created by the gods, a divine defence *. The Ait.Br. passage 


2. Cf. the way Sayana supplies U pasaddkhyam karma while interpreting the 
A it. Br. passage discussed below, 

3. $aglguruSi$ya merely says tyvdh iarasya samiityai taikfnydya aprati^ardya 
apratighdiaya. 
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would then mean that the Prayaja and the AnuySja offerings are not 
offered because that would be like creating a divine defensive wall 
around the sacrifice. In that case the Upasad-arrow, when shot, would 
strike against this wall and would become blunt. To avoid this and to 
ensure the sharpness (samdityai) of the arrow, the fore- and the after¬ 
offerings are not offered. And once the sharpness of the arrow is ensured, 
there will be no enemy left to strike back with an arrow ( apratiSaraya ). 

In the Taittiriya Sarhhita also (2.6.1.5) the Prayaja and the Anuyaja 
offerings are said to constitute the vdrma of the sacrifice and the sacri- 
ficer. The fact that in this passage it is further stated that it is on this 
account that a vartitha « a defensive enclosure » is erected taller in the 
front and shorter at the back shows that by vdrma is meant, not « an 
armour », but « a defensive wall or enclosure ». The whole passage in 
the Taitt. Sam. reads as: ydt praydjdnuySji ijydnte vdrmaivd tad. yajn&ya 
kriyate vdrma ydjam&n&ya bhrdtrvyabhibhiityai / tasmad vdrutham pura- 
stad varsiyah padcdd dhrdslyah. 
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Aauvas{7) 

In a hymn addressed to Agni in the Rgveda occurs md tvd vayam sahasdvann 
avtrd mapsavah pari sadama mdduvah (7.4.6). The author of the Padapatha has 
analysed mdduvah as ma dduvah. Geldner. accordingly, translates: “Nicht wollen 
wirdich,du Machtiger, ohne Sohne, ohne Vieh und ohne Achtung umsitzen.” 

aduvah is thus looked upon as a nom. pi. mas. form coordinated with avlrah and 
dpsavah. One arrives at the masculine plural form aduvah either from the base 
*ddu ‘Gabenlos’ (Grassmann and Alt. Gr. III. 81, 197), or as a haplology form from 
dduvasah (Alt. Gr. III. 80). 

Thieme 1 is against considering aduvah as a haplological masculine plural form. 
In his opinion aduvah is nom. sg.neut. and the nominal sentence (Nominalsatz) 
mdduvah contains a most abridged reference to the preceding two requests, viz., 
not to leave the worshippers without heroes (av(rah) and not to leave them without 
vital force (dpsavah). He, accordingly, translates mdduvah as “Nicht {sei] 
Nichtfreundschaft 2 [von deiner Seite]” 

Renou , 3 however, agrees with Geldner in treating dduvah as a mas. plural form; 
but he agrees with Thieme in relating dtivas with the deity. He therefore explains 
dduvah as ‘denues de la faveur (divine).’ 

A simpler solution to the problem posed by dduvah can be found if we go 
against the Padapatha and interpret the Samhita text mdduvah as standing for md duvah. 
In that case duvah can be considered as aorist 2nd pers sg. of du *to bum, to torment, 
to afflict,’ or of * du ’to go afar, to go away from.’ The words md duvah would 
give expression to the worshipper’s request to Agni either not to torment him 
(by withholding from him (without granting his requests.) 

For the connection of the verbal form duvah with du ‘to torment, etc.’ we may 
compare AV9.4.18 nainam dunvantyagnayah or AV 5 222agnirivdbhidunvan \and for 
the connection of duvah with *du ‘to go away’ we may compare Agni’s going away at a 
distance and hiding in waters RV. 10.51, especially xasmad bhiyd varuna durdm ayam 
(6), or ydddure sann ihabhavah RV. J.9.2. 

For requests to Agni with the use of mi in this very hymn (RV 7.4) cf. stanza 4 sd 
md no dtra juhurah sahasvah (“Oh mighty one, that thou mayest not lead us astray.”), 
and stanza 7 md pathd viduksah (“Do not seek to spoil the ways.”). 


Deccan College 


M. A. Mehendale 


1. IT. Sckubring Festschrift (1951) p. 8 and fn. 1. 

2. Incidentally, H. Gunther is notin favorofassigning the meaning‘Vertraulichkeit’, 
‘Freundschaft’ to dtivas, KZ 69.240 (1951). 

3. EVP 13.55,141 (1964). 
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TWO VEDIC NOTES 


3tdW<WT 


M. A. Mehendale 


(?) 

The following mantra is found in Che Taitiirlya Brahmana 3.7.11.1 : 

3 TRfT J Nlf^dH •dCcSPJffi ‘d dst. The meaning of the word > s not 

immediately clear.Caland looks upon it as an adjective,qualifying <^c<£cih and translates 
it as ‘uttered too loud’ (?) (der alzuweit gesagte Vasatruf) 1 . Dumount has only followed 
Caland while translating it as‘the exclamation vasat (w) ...(if it is) excessively loud ’. 2 

The above rendering does not seem proper. Caland considers that in the above 
mantra only two acts, done improperly at the sacrifice, are referred to. But this is not 
correct. It refers to four such acts, as has been made clear by Sayana by using ^ four 
times in his commentary on the Taittiriya Brahmana? Moreover, Caland has neglected 
the prefix 3*3 in his translation of 

In the mantra comes after In the ritual in the case of certain 

offerings comes after WeER. Therefore, it may appear at first sight that the 

prefix > 3*3 in is idicative of this In that case 3^3313 might mean 

‘improperly uttered But even this is not acceptable. In the first instance the 

mantra occurs among those formulas which accompany the expiation offerings offered 
to atone for the mistakes committed in the ?f%. And there is no offering with 

prescribed in this isti. Hence the possibility ofan^ 3 ^^i^i< being improperly 
pronounced does not arise and. therefore no expiation is called for. 

Secondly, >3T3W(is derived from^-^f and the prefix 3*3 in 3 * 3 ^ or 3*3% does 
not mean‘after’but‘agreeable to\ ‘suited for’(3i 3 $w) 4 . When the instructs the Hotr 

(fj^) priest with the words 3rrfi rfiTSWPTTd 3T3<ff? (SatapathaBrahmana 1.3.5.2) what 
he wants.thefr^ priest to do is to recite such mantras as are suitable for the occasion. It 
is only when the #13 priest recites the mantras are suitable for the occasion, that the 
sacrificial act becomes perfect in form. This has often been told in the Brahman as as 333 
If ■Zftfq ZT 3 tswps 33 erf WX oiferfrf {AitareyaBrahmana, 1.4.etc. 

Sayaa ^ df (dveft) d 

Whatver mantras the ^3 priest recites in response to the Ifa ‘3^f|’whether they 
accompany the churning of the fire or bringing forward of the Soma, or whether they are 
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intended to invite the deity to receive the offering,can be called And the prefix 

in is indicative of “being suitable for” and not‘after’. 

Hence can only mean ‘recitation (of a mantra in response to which 

is not su i ted) (for the occasion) This mean ing has already been given by Bhatta Bhaskara 
while commenting on the Taittiriya Brahmana passage. He explains as 

improper or unsuited arggeR’. Probably the same meaning is intended 
by Sayana when he glosses (as eifdfbl'dl jci^HHj.Both Caiand and Dumont have 

neglected this correct explanation given by the commentators. 

(=0 ( ? ) 

In the Muiirayani Samhita 1.6.6, we read : cT ^TPJ^i cT rf 

d qt orKfwpjtctj vOTthfeO ct *uk&f mryvjki gewkn H 

The context is that of carrying the fire from the Garhapatya to the altar of the 
Ahavaniya at the time of the setting up of the fires At that time the sacrificer 

should lift the sticks gradually from the ankle-high position to the kneehigh, the navel- 
high, the shoulder-high,and finally to the ear-high position.Then, we are told, he should 
not raise the fire-sticks any further beyond the ears. If he were to do that fire would bum 
down from above towards the sacrificer. 

In this connection the MaitrayaniSamhita, cited above, reads cf r ifcy^[k: 

(gg ...). The Vedic concordance of the Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, 
Vol. I. p. 108 records this from as i.e. nom. sg. of the future passive participle 

(gqq). But this leads to difficulty, since this nominative form is supposed to qualify tPt 
(e#R) which is in the accusative. This requires the text to be emended to <3 gwkw 

It is, therefore, better to consider as standing for 3, the former 

word being the gerund and the latter the enclitic particle used for emphasis. In that case 
we have to supply engg# after 3 and translate: “him (the fire), which is ear- 

high, not raising beyond indeed, (he puts down on the altar).” 

For the above interpretation of and for the supplying of onqqikr we have 

the support of the Mdnava-Srautasiitra 1.5.4.13. which reads : 4) u kH &i .... 

aqgmkl. The interpretation suggested here does not force us to amend the text of the 
Samhita. Moreover the gerund is regular while the potential passive form 

would be irregular. 
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NOTES: 

1. Das Srauta-Sutra des Apastamba 3.11.2. 

2. Proceedings ofThe American Philologica Society, 105.35.(11961). 

5rf atfdjbl^Jira^Tb dcf I 

B u t S 5y ana does not say why the ac ts done with correct OT^trany and correct eiaie«hu 
would require expiation. We have to suppose that the author had meant that they 
were improperly performed. 

4. Sayanaexplainsby «trai AitareyaBrahmana 3.5.p.68. 

5. Also of ^ ttq; Aitareya Brahmana 3.5 ,etc. 

6. Satapatha Brahmana, 1.3.5.13. 

Note: The accent marks in this paper have not been shown for the con venienceof the Press. 
Their absence is very much regretted. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATION 


ON THE BRHADDEVATA 2.102-103 


While writing on 'Nirukta and AstSdhyayl: Their Shared Presuppositions’ (III 23, 
1-14, 1981), Johannes Bronkhorst has made certain statements which require 
careful consideration. For the present I wish to confine myself to his following 
observation. “On many occasions the Nirukta gives several etymologies of one 
single word in one single meaning. There is reason to believe that all .such etymologies 
were considered simultaneously correct”, (pp. 6-7) 1 

In support of his statement Bronkhorst first refers to Saunaka’s Brhaddevata 
2.102-03. The two stanzas are difficult, but it is also difficult to admit Bronkhorst’s 
statement to the effect that “their author considered it possible that a word has 
simultaneously several etymologies”, (p. 7). The stanzas read: yavatam eva dhdtundm 
lingatk rudhigatam bhavetjarthas’ cdpy abhidheyah sydt tavadbhir gunavigrahah/f 
dhatupasargavayavagunasabdam dvidhdtujamj bahvekadhdtujam vapipadarh 
nirvacyalaksanamj/ The stanzas are perhaps be rendered as: “As many roots as 
have their signs present in the conventional form (of a word), and the meaning(s) 

(of which roots) is meant to be expressed (by those signs in the word), the analysis 
of the derived form (viz. the word) is to be done with all those (roots). The word, 
whose analytical formation is to be explained, is a derived form consisting of parts 
made up of root(s) and prepositions(s), (and) may arise from two roots, many 
roots, or one root”. 

The author of the above stanzas seems rather to say that a certain word may 
contain traces of one, two, or more roots (with or without prefixes) and is, ac¬ 
cordingly, to be derived from as many roots. He wants to tell one interested in 
derivations that he need not always feel himself restricted to only one root. The 
word to be derived may, on occasions, show signs of two or more, roots and in 
such a case as many roots become simultaneously valid for the derivation of that 
word. 

It is therefore quite likely that the author of the stanzas has made this suggestion 
keeping in mind a person like Sakapuni 2 who perceives in the word agrti signs 
(lingam) of three roots, adj- or dah- 1 , and «f- in the constituents a, g, and ni 
respectively and accordingly uses the three roots simultaneously for deriving it. 

The Brhaddevata stanzas thus apply to derivations of words like agni from 
more than one root. They do not seem to apply, as assumed by Bronkhorst, to 
the derivations of words like nighantu of which three possible derivations are 
communicated to us by Yaska in the opening section of the Nirukta. The three 


Indo-Iranian Journal 29 (1986) 117-120. 
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derivations are from either gam-, han or hr-. The authors of these derivations saw, 
each at a time, the sign of only one of the above three roots in the word nighantu 
and not of all of them together. Hence only one derivation, at a time, can be 
considered correct. The author of the Brhad. stanzas would look upon agni, as 
derived by Sakapflni, as a bahudhdtujam padam. It is extremely unlikely that he 
would consider nighantu the same way. 

Next, in support of his view BronkJhorst appeals to Durga. It seems to me that 
he has perhaps misjudged Durga’s commentary on this section (Nir. 1.1). It is 
true that Durga cites the Brhad. stanza 2.102 and understands it, in my opinion 
incorrectly, the way Bronkhorst does. That is, Durga too considers that the stanza 
applies to multiple derivations of words like nighantu. But although, he does this 
Durga’s final conclusion is not that all the roots suggested in the multiple derivations 
are to be used simultaneously for the derivation of that word and hence the different 
derivations become simultaneously correct. What Durga says is this: Since all nouns 
are derived from verbs a given noun will express the action conveyed by the verb 
from which it is sought to the derived. Now in a case like nighantu, the derivation 
of which is not clear, one may feel that the word is expressive of different actions 
and consequently as many roots will be available for derivation. In the word 
nighantu, different authors imagined different actions, viz. nigamana, samdhartana, 
and samdharana, and hence three derivations became likely viz. from gam-, han-, or 
har-. Since there is no way by which one may accept only one of these three roots 
and refuse the others, one should make a collection of all such roots (as has been 
done for example, by Yaska), and suggest derivations from them. Perhaps there is 
some ambiguity in Durga’s formulation: yavanto dhdtavah svalihgam rudhigatam 
darsayanti tavatah sahgrhya sa rudhisabdo nirvdcyah. This might create an 
impression that according to Durga the conventional form of the word is to be 
derived from all the roots together (sahgrhya), and not individually from one of 
them at a time. But the doubt gets cleared up from what Durga says further. He 
says. The three roots gam-, han-, and har- compete with one another and tell 
(the etymologist) ‘derive this word following me, derive it from me’. It is important 
to. note that each root speaks for itself. All of them do not say together: “derive 
this word from us”.Durga continues: The root gam- feels that the sound gha in 
the word nighantu is a modification of its ga sound, while the roots han- and har- 
feel that it is the modification of their ha sound. In such a case if one is true, the 
other, at the same time, cannot be. If the gh sound has arisen from ga, then it 
cannot at the same time arise from ha. Earlier also Durga says ahananad eva, rut 
nigamandd ity abhiprdyah , . . evam esa nighantusabdo gamer vaikopasargdd 
dhantiharatibhydm vd dvyupasargabhyam niruktah. This should leave no doubt 
about Durga’s view. He considers only one root at a time valid for the derivation 
of nighantu 4 . If there is a competition (ahampurvika) between the three roots, 
only one of them has a chance to succeed, and not all of them together. 
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There is a story in the Mahabharata (3.80.124—127) which illustrates this point. 
This story of a holy place called Rudrakoti reads in van Buitenen’s translation 
as follows: “(At Rudrakoti) once a crore of seers came diligently and joyfully, 
desirous of seeing the God. They approached, saying, “I shall be the first to see 
the bull-bannered God”, and “I shall be the first to see him”, as the story goes, 

0 king. To prevent these seers of cultivated souls from becoming angry, the Lord 
of Yoga resorted to his yoga and created a crore of Rudras, one before each of 
the seers, so that each thought that he had seen him first”. 

The lesson of the story is clear. If the God had not created a cipre of Rudras, 
only one of the crore of seers gathered at Rudrakoti would have been successful 
in the competition and seen the God first — not all of them simultaneously. 

Bronkhorst admits that there is “no explicit statement (in the Nirukta) to the 
effect that several etymologies of one word in one meaning can be simultaneously 
correct” (p. 7). Yet he avers that Yaska’s procedure seems to indicate the 
same. 

It seems to me that Yaska’s procedure indicates just the opposite. His use of 
such expressions as va, api vd, yad va while giving alternative etymologies for a 
given word - and this is also true in the case of the word nighantu — clearly shows 
that in his opinion these are possible alternatives and it is presumed that a new 
suggestion cancels the ones made previously. 

It is not clear why Bronkhorst ascribes the view regarding the simultaneous 
correctness of different derivations of a word to Yaska because in the case of the 
word anna, although its derivation from ad- is clear, Yaska has chosen to give 
an additional derivation from a-nam- (Nir. 3.9). It is true it is not easy to say 
why Yaska does this. It is possible that he did this under the influence of the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads where, occasionally, words of known derivation, 
have been derived in an ‘unorthodox’ way, witness, for example, the derivation of 
yajfia in the Sat. Br. 3.9.4.23, Ch. Up. 4,16.1; 8.5.1, or of yajus in the Br. Up. 
5.13.2. Or one may say that Yaska did it because to him the derivation o {anna 
from ad - was not that obvious since not all the roots which end in -d yield similar 
formations, and even in the case of roots like bhid-, nud - etc. alternative forms 
are available. Be that as it may, a case like this cannot be an argument to infer 
that Yaska believed in the simultaneous correctness of alternative derivations. 

There seems to be only one way of understanding the simultaneous correctness 
of multiple derivations as of nighantu. We have to suppose that at one time the 
samamnaya was called nigantu, samahantu and samdhartu and that in course of 
time all these designations assumed one identical form nighantu. Only this way 
the three derivations become simultaneously correct. Bronkhorst rightly discards 
this assumption, and yet says that Yaska believed in the simultaneous correctness 
of the alternative derivations. I must admit that I have not followed Bronkhorst 
when he says: “But if indeed the different derivations of one word in one meaning 
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were meant to be simultaneously valid, we must again admit that Yaska’s etymologies 
were not intended as descriptions of the histories of the words concerned” (p. 7). 

Bhandarkar Oriental M. A. MEHENDALE 

Research Institute, 

Pune 411 004 

India 


NOTES 

1 As pointed out by the author, this is also the view of J. Gonda, “The Etymologies in the 
ancient Indian Brahmanas” Lingua 5.43. 

2 Nir. 7.14. 

3 Of the two, either aftj- is valid or dah- at a time, and not the two together. 

a Gonda says that Durga on Nir. 1.14. has “attempted to show that the derivation of a single 
word from a plurality of roots was already in vogue in the Brahmanas” {Lingua 5.72). But 
Duiga’s expression anekadhdtujdni there refers to the Brahmanical derivation of the three 
sounds in the word hrdaya from three roots hr-, da-, and i-. It is thus a case similar to the 
derivation of agni referred to above, and not oinighantu. 
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ON M1TRADRUW AND MITRADROHA 
BY 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

Id the Avesta the expression mi%rdm druj- means ‘ to belie a contract, 
to break a contract * and the adjectival compound miOr&.drug means * one 
who breaks the contract \ Formally, we have an exact parallel mltradruh in 
the Vedic literature ; and this and the other compound formations like mltra- 
droha are met with in the later literature. 

What do these expressions mean in Sanskrit ? 

It is generally believed that since in the classical Sanskrit literature 
mitra in the sense ‘ contract ’ and druk- in the sense ‘ to deceive * are not 
known, these expressions, in later Sanskrit literature, mean only ' one who 
injures a friend \ * injury to a friend \ 

But does mltradruh, attested in the late Vedic period, also have the 
same meaning ? 

Yes, according to Gonda. 2 As is well-known the word mltradruh 
occurs in the Namuci story as narrated in the Taittirlya Brdhmana (1,7.1 i 
Maitr. Sani 4. 3. 4). Gonda concludes that in that story mltradruh does not 
mean the “ one who breaks a contract ”, but rather one “ who injures (the 
one who is, or considers himself to be ) a mitra”. On the other hand, 
Thieme considers that in the Namuci story the expression mitradrih means 
* contract-deceiver.'* 

According to H. P. Schmidt, however, the meaning * contract-deceiv» 
er’ for mitradruh remains unestablished for the Brahmanas. “Strictly 
speaking, ’’ be observes, “ the passage 4 does not prove either view • the word 
mltradruh is spoken by the severed head of Namuci when rolling after Indra. 
It can be translated either way* and there is no clue in the context that gives 
us an indication as to wbat the author specifically intended. ”* 


1 tnUradruh in the Taitt, Br. is initially accented since, according to Bhatta Bhaskara, 
it is a vocative. 

* Vedio Gpd Mitra, p. 98, f. n. 4. Before him HiHebraodt, ‘who deceives a friend', 
ZJI 3. 5. 

* As mentioned by H. P. Schmidt, Indo-lranian Mitra Studies : The State of the 
Central Problem, Etudes Mithraiques, Acta lranica, 1978, p. 358. Thieme'* 
article is not accessible to me. 

* i. e. the one related to the Namuci story. 

* i. e. as * one who deceives a contract' or as “ one who deceives or barms a friend ", 

» Op. ait. p. 358. 

32 [ Annalt BO fit | 
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It is true, the term mltradrbh in the Namuci story is not quite unam¬ 
biguous. But one is inclined to side with Thieme specifically because of the 
context. The story tells us that Namuci’s head was cut off by Indra after 
finding a way out to get rid of the contractual obligation. And if for this act 
of deccipt — for, Iodra certainly violated the spirit, if not the word, of the 
contract — Namuci’s head accuses Indra saying mitradhrig asi, It is more 
likely that it will accuse Indra of being a * contract-deceiver *, rather than a 
* friend-injurer * 7 . The former is more pertinent to the context than the 
latter. 

It is also true that in this story when there is an occasion to refer to the 
agreement entered into by the two parties, the word used for the agreement is 
sandhd, and not mttra. Namuci says to Indra t sartdhorh le sdndadhat '( Maitr. 
Sam. 4. 3. 4 ) 1 let me arrange an agreement with you \ Hence, one would 
be entitled to say that, if Namuci’s head wanted to accuse Indra of breaking 
the agreement it would have said sandhadrhug asi , and not mltradhrdg 
asi. But it is equally true that when, in the same story, they wish to refer to 
the relationship they wish to establish among themselves as a result of the 
agreement, they use the word sakhi { sdkhaya asfiva ), and not ml fra. Hence 
It is possible to counter the above objection by sayiog that if Namuci’s head 
wanted to accuse Indra of having injured a friend, it would have said sakhi - 
dhrug asi and not mitradhrdg asi. 

In the circumstances, it would be reasonable to look upon mifradrUh, 
so..close formally to the Avestan miQro.drug, as an inherited technical term 
signifying ‘ one who deceives the contract. * 

It would be worthwhile to examine if we find any traces of the 
expression mUradruh ( or mitradroha ) as a technical term meaoiog * one who 
deceives the contract ’ ( or 4 deceiving the contract ’ ) in later Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. For, even according to Thieme, mliradrith in Classical Sanskrit is 
understood as ' he who harms a friend 

In the Udyogaparvan of the Mababh3rata, Vidura conveys to Krjga 
his disapproval of a negotiated peace with the Kauravas. While giving 
his reasons he lists the various vices ( do?dfi ) of Duryodhana and says i 
kamatmcl prajhamant ca mitradhruk sarvaSahkitah ( 5. 90. 4 ). Wbat can 
mUradruh in this context mean when it is used with reference to Duryo¬ 
dhana ? Can it mean * one who harms his friends* ? But Duryodhana from 
the MahSbharata is certainly not known for harming his friends. He, no 


1 In spite of the contract, Namuci could hardly be considered a * friend of Indra. ’ From 
the story it seems that not much time passed between the conclusion of the contract 
• and the killing of Namuci. 

* As reported by H. P. Schmidt, op. cit., p; 358. 
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doubt, wants to injure the Pandavas but they are not his friends. In fact, a 
little earlier, when Duryodbana tries to impress on Kfspa that there is 00 
enmity or dispute between him (i. e. Kf?na ) and the Kauravas,* Kr??a 
retorts by saying that one who hates the Pandavas, also hates him. 10 How can 
then the Pandavas, whom Duryodhana hates, be described as his friends? 11 
The expression mitradruh, therefore, in the sense * one who harms a friend * 
is not fit for Duryodhana. 

Whenever there is an occasion to refer to the relationship between the 
Kauravas and the Pandavas, the word used is bandhava a * or svajana , l * but 
never a ' friend \ What Kr?Qa too wants to establish between the two as a 
result of his negotiations is not expressed as * friendship * but ‘good bcotherli- 
ness T ( saubhrBtra). 1 * Hence it becomes necessary to look for some other 
interpretation of mitradruh when it is used with reference to Duryodhana. 

Can mitradruh, then mean 4 contract-deceiver ’ ? Yes, it can, for this 
is what Duryodhana in the Mahabbarata really is. 

The game of dice was replayed between the Kauravas and the 
Pandavas with the following undertaking ( vyavawya ) 16 1 the party which 
loses the game will live, first, for twelve years in the forest. This is to be 
followed by a year spent incognito ; if discovered during this thirteenth year, 
another period of forest-life for twelve years was to follow. If, however, the 
period of living incognito was spent successfully, the party which had lost 
the game, was to receive its proper share of the kingdom. 19 

The Pandavas lost the game and carried out the undertaking. The 
gograhapa incident is reported to have occurred at the end of the thirteenth 
year. 17 Duryodhana, no doubt, was not sure whether the PSndavas had 
completed the thirteenth year of life incognito and would have therefore 
liked them to go to the forest again for twelve years. 1 * But as he was not 


, $ vairam no n'S.sti bhavata govinda na on vigrahah / 5, 89. 22. 

10 yas tSn dvesti sa mom dvesti / 5. 89. 28. 

11 Actually the Pandavas arc referred to as sapotna ’enemy’ by Duryodhana and 
Karna ( sapatnavrddhim yat tsta manyase vrddhim 5 tmanah / Mbh. 1. 192. 27.: 

11 tasman narha vaytii hantum dhartarastrZtn svabandhavSn / Mbh. 6.23. 37. 

** svajanam hi kathatii hatva / Mbh. 6.23. 37; hantum svajanam udyatZh 1 
Mbh. 6. 23.45. 

5.90.10; also 5. 72.22. 

18 This vyavasaya is referred to as an *-agreement’ (satnaya 4. 25. 4 ; 4. 28. 7) or IS 
a • stake * ( pana 4.4Z 3 ). 

15 trayodast ca nivrtte punar «va yathocitam / 

svarSjyahi pratipattavyam itarair atha vetaraih // 2.67.13. 

17 tataa trayodasasyante tasya varqasya bh'drata / 

sutarmanZt grhitat'n tu godhanam tarasS bahu // 4. 30. 3. 

** aniortt* iu nirvfttt yadi bibhatsur Sgatah j 

punar dv*data varsdni van* vuttyanii pSndavZlh // 4.42.5, 
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sure about his calculations be left the decision to Bhl^raa. Bhljma informed 
Duryodhana that the Pa<?d avas had carried out the undertaking exactly as 
they had promised. 18 It was therefore necessary for Duryodhana to invite 
the PSpdavas and return to them their part of the kingdom as agreed to in 
terms of the game. 

But Duryodhana was determined not to honour the contractual under¬ 
taking and return to the Pa^avas their share of the kingdom.* 0 

Hence, if Duryodhana has gone back on his word and if he is called 
mitradruh , the expression is better interpreted to mean * one who has broken 
the contract 

This interpretation of the term mitradruh gets support from a passage 
that is put in the mouth of Bhljma towards the end of the Bhi|maparvan. 
Bbl?ma tries to persuade Duryodhana to give up war and conclude a treaty 
with the Pandavas ( sandhis te tSta yujyatam j 6. 116. 40f, ). In this context 
he tells Duryodhana t rajyasydrdham dlyatSm patidavdndm indraprastham 
dharmardjo 'nuiastu j m3 mitradhruk parthivanam jaghanyah...{ 6. 116. 48 ). 
Bhl§cna asks Duryodhana to save himself from being charged to be a * mltra - 
druh\ Since, according to Bhl§ma, this charge could be avoided only by 
giving back to the PSndavas half of the kingdom, i. e. by fulfilling the 
contract entered into before the game of dice, the term mitradruh can only 
tnean its opposite i. e, ‘ one who falsifies the contract *. “ Fulfil the contract, 
and do not be a mitradruh ” that is what Bhljma tells Duryodhana, 

Let us consider one more passage where not only Duryodhana, but 
also bis father Dbj-farasfra, is called mitradruh. Safijaya tells Yudhijjhira t 
“If (Duryodhana) behaves towards the PSiidavas who had not belied the 
Contract ( adrugdhefu ), as if they had done so ( drugdhavat), that act ( of 
Duryodhana ) is not proper ( na sadliu ), that act is not moral ( na dharmyam ). 
DhrtarBstra, in that case, along with his son, will become a mitradruh". 11 
Here the words adrugdha and drugdhavat cannot mean ' who had not injured 
;( a friend ) ’ and ‘ as though they had injured ( a friend ) *, but they have the 
meaning ooly in terms of ‘ not breaking f or ' breaking (the agreement ) 
Hence, here also the term mitradruh can only mean ‘ one who has broken the 
agreement \ 


18 sarvam yath<Svac caritatn yad yai ebhih pratisrutam j 4.47.5. Kfsna also had 
no doubt on ibis point. He says : aatyt sthitais tac car it am yathSvat l pandetf 
sutaih 5. J. II. For the view of Yudhtsfhira, see 5.70. 10. 

10 n&harh rajyam pradSsySmi pZndav&ttlim pit&tnaha / 4. 47. 15 ; ttlSO cf. 5,90. 11, 

St yad yuxniaftam vartate ’sax na dharmyam 
adrugdhesu drugdhavat tan na sSdhu / 
mitradhruk sydd dhrtarastrah saPutro 
yusuidn dvisan etidhuvrtttln atftdhuh // Mbh, 5, 24. 3. 
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Obviously it is to the act of breaking the contract by the Kaurovas 
that Arjuna refers to when, before the commencement of the war, he says to 
Kf$pa : yady apy ete na paiyanti lobhopahatacetasafi kulakfyakrtam dofarft 
mitradrohe ca patakam ( Mbh. 6. 23. 38 ). What else could Arjuna refer to by 
mitradroha'} Certainly it could not be to 'harming the friends’ because the 
Kauravas never considered the Pandavas their friends. And the possibility of 
‘ destruction ’ in general in the war is already taken care of by the expression 
kulakfaya. As the use of the word ca shows, Arjuna is referring to some 
additional sinful act which the Kauravas would be doing by inviting war. 

In the light of what has been said above it would be clear that Arjuna 
could have referred by mitradroha only to the breach of contract that the 
Kauravas were committing by starting the war as a result of not fulfilling the 
jsgreemeot. 

It is noteworthy that Arjuna is aware of the fact that ia a war both 
sides are responsible for the destruction, and hence the Pandavas, very much 
like the Kauravas, would be committing the sin involved in killing kinsmen 
in the war. He therefore pleads with Krsna: katham na jHeyam asmdbhlft 
papdd asman nivanitum (Mbh. 6. 23. 39). That by p5pa here he means 
killing one’s kinsmen becomes clear when a litter later he chides himself by 
saying aho bata mahat paparh kartum vyavaslta vayam / yad rdjyasukhalobhena 
hantum svajanam udyatafi // ( Mbh. 6. 23. 45 ). ,s But whereas he feels that in 
fighting the war the PSpdavas would be committing the sin arising from the 
killing of kinsmen, Duryodhana, and those who side with him, would do not 
ODly this but also of mitradroha. Since, according to Arjuna, only the 
Kauravas are guilty of mitradroha, but not the Papdavas, it becomes clear 
that by mitradroha be means the breach of the contract the Kauravas had 
committed in not fulfilling the agreement. 

It may be noted in this regard that the terms mitradruh and mitradroha 
do not occur in the earlier parts of the MahSbhSrata before the game of 
dice was played. After the unsuccessful attempt on the part of Duryodhana 
to burn the Pandavas alive, Duryodhana is not said to have tried to commit 
mitradroha. He, due to bis act, is referred to as duratman ,** durbuddhl ,** 
adharmepa sthita™ papa™ and with similar expressions, but is not accused of 
mitradroha, which he could have been, if the expression had meant anything 
else. 


31 Or, as be says earlier, />a pant evZsrayed asmSn hatvait&n Utat&yinah / Mob. 
6. 23. 36. 

** 1.138.28. 34 * 1515 after 1. 138. 29. 

“ 1.144.7. ** 1. 183.9. 
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In the end we may note the use of miiradroha ' breaking the agreement * 
in the Mahflbh3rata outside the Kaurava-Pandava context. 

A story is narrated in the MahabhSrata 14. 5ff. which involves Indra, 
king Marulta, Brhaspati Angirasa, and his brother Sarfivarta. Brhaspati, 
on one occasion, promises Indra that he will never officiate as a prieit 
in the sacrifice of a mortal.* 7 Hence, when king Marutta wants to perform 
a sacrifice, he, on the advice of NSrada, chooses Samvarta as bis priest. 
When Samvarta asks the king to do something which will show his stead-* 
fastness to him, 1 * the latter takes an oath that he would never leave the king. 17 
When Brhaspati, on coming to know about the sacrifice of Marutta, comes 
to thiDk about the prosperity that Samvarta would enjoy as a result of his 
acting as a priest in the sacrifice he becomes jealous of Samvarta. Indra 
then tries to persuade Marutta, first through Agni, to abandon SanWarta and 
choose Brhaspati for his priest. Wheo be fails, be makes another effort, 
this time through Gandbarva Dhfiarastra, to persuade Marutta to part 
company with Samvarta. The king again refuses to oblige. He at that time 
says that if he were to leave Samvarta and choose some one else as his priest 
he would incur the sin of miiradroha for which there was no expiation t 

tvam caivaitad veitha purandaraS ca viSvedeva vasavaS caSvinau ca / 

* ■ mitradrohe nifkfiir vai yathaiva nastiti lokeju sadalva vadah jl 14. 10. 5 

. There was no long-standing friendship between Samvarta and Marutta. 
In fact, they bad just met each other. Hence if Marutta were to abandon 
Samvarta, as desired by Indra and Brhaspati and thereby commit miiradroha 
this could not be an act of ’ injuring a friend ’. The only charge to which he 
would thereby expose himself was of commiting a breach of contract he had 
entered into with Samvarta. Hence in this context too miiradroha must be 
looked upon as a technical term meaning ‘ breaking the contract \ 

AH this is not said to assert that mltrndruh and miiradroha are never 
used in the epic to mean ■ who injures a friend ’ and 4 injuring a friend. ’*° 

■ AH that is intended to convey is that there are a few situations in the Maba- 
bharata where one finds the use of these expressions meaning * who breaks 
the contract 7 ( adj. ), 4 breaking the contract * ( n.). 


seojosvas*fi» dev eta nUhaiu marly ay a karhioil f 
grahisyUini sruvath yajtie .. Mbh, 14. 5. 24. 

18 stkairyam atra katharii te syat * a tvam nihsaihsayam kttru / Mbb. 14. 7.21. 
to yUvat tapet tahasrZlmsus tislherami cZpt parvatah / 

t&val lokSn na labheyam lyajtya.tr. samgatam yadi // Mbh. 14. 7. 22f, 

*° Cf., for such examples, Mbh. 7, 125, 19 { 7, 2. 19 ( 8, 26. 53 ) ; 12.166. 25 ; 12. 167, 

20 , 22 . 
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Sayana's Interpretation of daurgahe badhyamane 
in the Rgveda 4.42.8 

M. A. Mehendale 


?V4.42 is a hymn of ten stanzas 1 of which the first six are 'self-praise' of 
£ing Trasadasyu (Anukramanfi, or of Varuna (st. 1-4) arid Indra (5-6) 
;Geldner). Stanzas 8 and 9 together inform us that Indra and Varuna 
gifted a son, Trasadasyu, to PurukutsanI (wife of Purukutsa) as a result of 
j horse-sacrifice (performed by Purukutsa) and the worship offered to 
them by his wife. 

Stanza^runs as: 

asmhkam dtra pitdras td asan sapid r'sayo daurgahi 
badhydmdne / lA dyajanta trasddasyum asya (ndram nd 
vriratu ram ardhadevdm 

The stanza refers to a sacrifice for which daurgaha was tied to the 
post. The seven sages acted as officiating priests at this sacrifice as a re¬ 
sult of which they got for the queen (PurukutsanT st. 9) a son, Trasa¬ 
dasyu. 

The stanza does not tell us who offered this sacrifice. It would be a 
reasonable guess that it was king Purukutsa, the husband of PurukutsanT. 
The stanza also does not tell us to whom the sacrifice was offered, and 


1 For a highly informative and critical study of the entire hymn see H.-P. 
Schmidt,“T he Place of the Rgveda 4.42 in the Ancient Indian Royal Ritual'. In: Ritual. 
State and History in South Asia. Essays in Honour of J. C. Heesterman, Leiden 1992, pp. 
323-349. 

2 Stanza 7 is attributed by some to the seer Vamadeva, by others to Varuna; st. 10 is 
"probably a multi-purpose prayer* (H.-P. SCHMtDT 330). 


Festschrift Paul tSiieme, Stn 20 (1996), S. 257-264 
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again it would be a reasonable guess that it was offered to Indra and Va- 
runa. The sacrifice was a horse-sacrifice. 

The next stanza 9 reads as: 

purukuisani hf vain ddadad dhavydbhir indra varum rtdmo- 
bhih / dlha rdjanam iras&dasyum asya vnrahdnam dadaihur 
ardhadevdm // 

The stanza gives us some more details of the incident. It tells us that Pu- 
rukutsant (wife of Purukutsa) honoured Indra and Varuna by offering ob¬ 
lations and obeissance. Apparently this worship was something in addition 
to the sacrifice referred to in the preceding stanza, for it was only then 
{diha) that the two gods offered her a son. 

From the two stanzas it appears that the gift of Trasadasyu to Puru- 
kutsa’s wife was the result of the joint effort made by the king and his 
wife — a yajna (ayajarua) by the king and a dai {dddiat) by the queen. 
This is made explicit by the following //i/iaso-stanzas cited by Sayana in 
his commentary on st. 8: 

purukutsasya mahisi daurgahe bandhanasthiie / 
paryav arajakam drstva rasrrain puirasya lipsaya // 
yadrcchayd samaydian saptarsin paryapujayat / 
te ca pritdh punah procur yajendravarunau bhriam / 
sd cendravarunav isrvd trasadasyum ajljanat ( 
itihasam imam janann rsir bride rcav iha // 

The stanzas tell us that at a particular point (of a sacrifice) when the 
daurgaha (horse) was already bound (to the stake), there arrived, by 
chance, the seven sages, (Immediately) the chief queen of Purukutsa, rea¬ 
lizing that in her husband (who was probably engaged in the sacrifice re¬ 
ferred to above) the kingdom was without a (future) king, and since she 
desired a son, worshipped the seven sages. They, pleased (with the hon- 
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our done to them), told her to offer again 3 profusely to Indra and Varuna. 
The queen did as told and gave birth to Trasadasyu. 

The Inhasa-stanzzs thus make clear what was left vague in the two 
Rgvedic stanzas. They clearly tell us that what Purukutsani did was some¬ 
thing in addition to the horse-sacrifice which was being performed by the 
king and hence the conclusion that the birth of Trasadasyu was the result 
of the joint effort done in the same direction. 

The information supplied by the Irihasa differs from that of the Rg- 
veda in a few respects. In the first instance the Irihasa does not say that 
the seven sages were already there present at the sacrifice and acted as its 
officiating priests. The stanzas say that the sages arrived by chance when 
the sacrifice was in progress. Secondly, the Rgveda does not tell us that 
Purukutsani worshipped the deities at the instance of the seven sages. Fin¬ 
ally, there is a difference in the use of the verbs to express what Purukut¬ 
sani did: dad- (bdadat) in the RV, but yaj- (yaja, isrva ) in the Irihasa. As 
a consequence it is likely that what Purukutsani did according to the Rgve- 
da was a simple sacrifice requiring some offerings and namas; on the 
other hand, what Purukutsani was required to do according to the Irihasa 
was an elaborate sacrifice (yaja ... bhrdam). 

Sayana, however, has completely misunderstood the /ri/idjvt-stanzas 
and, consequently, the RV stanzas 4.42.8-9. According to him the word 
daurgaha occurring in the Irihasa and in the Vedic stanza (8) does not 
mean a ‘horse’, but it is a patronymic of Purukutsa ’son of Durgaha' 
(daurgahe durgahasya put re purukutse). Stanza 8, as understood by Saya¬ 
na, informs us that since king Daurgaha was firmly bound by fetters ( ba - 
dhyamcine drdham padair yasmdt) and since the kingdom was without a 


’ I construe punah with yaja, and not with procuh, because the sages have not said 
anything before to justify connecting punah with procuh 'spoke again'. On the other hand, 
a sacrifice was in progress when they arrived, and hence they asked her 'to offer again' 
(punah yaja ) to get a' son. 
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king ( asminn arajake defe) the seven sages offered a sacrifice for Puru- 
kutsani and by the favour of Indra and Vanina gave her the son Trasa- 
dasyu. This sacrifice of PurukutsanI to Indra and Vanina was performed 
by her at the instance of the seven sages (rsiprerita) (St-9). Obviously ac¬ 
cording to Sayana, PurukutsanI’s was not a horse-sacrifice but one accom¬ 
plished with simple offerings and namas. 

Before Sayana, Venkatamadhava also interpreted daurgaha not as a 
'horse' t but as referring to Trasadasyu himself, 4 who was born in the 
family of Durgaha ( durgahakulajate mayi). Venkatamadhava seems to be 
unaware of the /n/umi-stanzas. According to him Daurgaha's (= Trasada- 
syu’s) enemies tried to take him captive ( datrubhih badhyatndne) , and his 
commentary implies that during the fight Indra inhabited Trasadasyu and 
helped him to foil the attempt of his enemies (lathegrad ca mam adhyaii- 
sihat). The seven sages offered a sacrifice for this victorious Trasadasyu 
who was still in the condition of being inhabited by Indra ( athendradhist - 
hitam mam te a ayajanta). Purukutsam, Trasadasyu's mother, also gave 
gifts to Indra and Varuna with offerings and obeissance (danam krtavati 
... havirbhih namaskaraid ca yukia). According to Venkatamadhava there 
is no connection between the birth of Trasadasyu and the sacrifice refer¬ 
red to in st. 8 and the worship of Purukutsam referred to in st. 9. The 
sacrifice (st. 8) in which the seven sages acted as priests seems to have 
served the purpose of a sort of thanks-giving after Trasadasyu’s victory 
over his enemies. The worship of PurukutsanI (st.9), on the other hand, 
seems to have been performed during the fight to ensure Trasadasyu’s 
victory. Both the gods Indra and Varuna, Indra by actually inhabiting Tra¬ 
sadasyu, helped him for his rehabilitation on the earth. Venkatamadhava 
interprets asydh in both the stanzas, not with reference to PurukutsanI but 
with the earth (asyah prthivydh). 


4 And not to Pumkutsa, Trasadasyu's father. 
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It is not clear why scholars 5 have not objected to the commentators' 
interpretation of daurgaha as something different from a horse. There is 
nothing in the stanzas, whether Rgvedic or Itihdsa , to warrant the inter¬ 
pretation of daurgaha as 'Durgaha's son’ (Say.) or as ’one born in the 
family of Durgaha (Ven.). Sayana was led to his interpretation of the Iti- 
hasa- stanzas probably because he construed the word patyau in the second 
line with bandhanasthite in the first, and secondly because it was the 
queen, and not the king, who honoured the seven sages "on their arrival 
and then offered a sacrifice as advised by them. He therefore felt that 
since the king was bound by fetters he was not free to do anything. 

But the above interpretation of the stanzas shows that Sayana’s con¬ 
struing is wrong and his presumption unnecessary. According to the Itihd¬ 
sa the king’s sacrifice was in progress when the sages arrived and he must 
have been busy with it and therefore there was nothing unusual in Puru- 
kutsanT's taking the lead to honour the sages. 

Moreover, as has been already recognized by scholars, the Indian 
tradition is clearly in favour of interpreting daurgaha as a horse. The Rg- 
veda stanza is quoted in the Sat.Br. 13.5.4.5 among the Gathas which re¬ 
cord different types of horse-sacrifice performed by kings in ancient 
times. There can therefore be no doubt that for the author of the Sat.Br. 
in this context daurgaha referred to the ’horse’ bound for the sacrifice. 
And he also says in so many words that Purukutsa of the Iksvaku famitiy 
offered a sacrifice with the daurgaha, 6 

Next, daurgaha occurs among the synonyms of horse in the Nighan- 
tu 1.14. 


s Since E. SiTG, Sagenstojffe des Rgveda, 1902, 97. He has drawn attention to the fact 
that the hihdsa-siznms also find place in the NiiimaAjah (on st. 77) of Dya Dviveda. 

* tina ha purukuisd daurgahenAja afksvako r&jd. 
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Daurgaha , however, is not likely to be an appellative of horse in 
spite of Devarajayajvan's (and Madhava’s) attempts 7 to derive it either 
from grh- or from gah with an irregular loss of r in the former deriva¬ 
tion and an irregular shortening of the vowel a in the latter. The former 
derivation implies that daurgaha- means the same thing as durgaha- and 
that durgaha - ’horse’ is so called because it is impossible ( dur -) to control 
(grh-) a horse by those who do not know the science of horse-training 
(?)’; according to the latter derivation durgaha- ’water 1 is so called be¬ 
cause it is difficult (dur-) to fathom (gah-) its bottom, and daurgaha 
‘horse’ is so called because it is born from durgaha- ‘water 1 . 10 In support 
of this is cited a Vedic passage apsiiyonir vd ddvah (£ai.Br. 13.2.2,29). 

Daurgaha is more likely to be the designation of a particular horse 
(or horses). In the Nighantu list (1.14) daurgaha occurs between paidva 
on the one hand and auccaihSravasa and larksya on the other. n AH the 
four words are secondary derivatives and, as referring to horses, mean 
’(the horse) belonging to Pedu, Durgaha, UccaihSravas, and Trksi' re¬ 
spectively. Paidva is already known from the Rgveda as a horse gifted to 
Pedu by the Alvins (1.116.6; 1.117.9; 1.118.9; 1.119.10; 7.71.5; 10.39. 
10). Auccaih^ravasa is known from the late Vedic tradition as the horse of 
Indra (/IP20.128.15; RVKhila 5.14.4). It probably means ’horse belong¬ 
ing to Indra Uccaih^ravas (whose fame rises high or is loudly proclaim¬ 
ed)'. On this analogy Daurgaha and Tarksya also could mean 'horses be- 


7 Nirukta (Nighantu) with the commentary of Pandit Devaraja Yajvan, Calcutta, 
1952, Voi. 1 p. 164. 

* This latter derivation is of M5dhava who is cited by Devaraja Yajvan. 

* duriabde upapade grhtiateh gdhe (? gaher) vd I ... rephalopah prsodarddirvdt 
grhndteh ! aivahrdayanabhijftair grhiium (? grahitum) aiakyarvdt durgaha ity itcyate / 
durgaha eva daurgahah ... / 

10 (prfodarddirvat) gaher hrasvarvam t... yad m3 'duhkhena gaO gd)hitavyatvdi dur- 
gdharrt f? durgaharn) jatam ucyate' hi mddhavuh, tatra bhavo daurgahah) 

11 A similar name for a horse, not included in the Nighantu list (1.14), is Taurvaia 
(Sat.Br. 13.5.4.16). 
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longing to Durgaha and Trksi' 12 respectively. Trksi is known in the Rgve- 
da as the son of Trasadasyu (8.22.7). A king Durgaha is also mentioned 
in the Rgveda whose grandsons were generous and had acquired fame 
among the gods (8.65.12). It is difficult to say whether this Durgaha was 
identical with Purukutsa himself or it was the name of his father, i.e. 
whether Purukutsa offered the sacrifice with his own horse or with that of 
his father. 

As regards the principal points of this incident, — that Purukutsa 
performed a sacrifice with daurgaha, that Purukutsanl offered worship to 
Indra and Varuna, and that as a result of these two acts she got the son 
Trasadasyu who was destined to be powerful like Indra •—, there is no 
conflict in the Indian tradition as represented by the stanzas, the 
Satapaiha Brahrnana, and the Itihasa stanzas. There is a .conflict only 
between the Vedic tradition and the liihdsa on the one hand and the inter¬ 
pretation of the RV stanzas and the Itihasa by the mediaeval commentators 
on the other. 

Finally a word about ardhadevd (8.42.8,9). H.-P. Schmidt (329, 
330) translates it as 'demi-god"' and remarks that a human being, was 
"thought to be specially endowed with divine powers which entitled him 
to be called ardhadevd , 'demi-god'" (346). This seems to me to slightly 
miss the mark. Trasadasyu owes his birth to the favour of two gods Indra 
and Varuna. But he was born inbibed with the qualitiy of only one of 
them viz. Indra. Like Indra he was the overpowerer or breaker of obsta¬ 
cles ( vrtraturvrtrahdn-). This attribute of Trasadasyu was so striking 
that it is repeated in both the stanzas 8 and 9 narrating his birth. If Trasa¬ 
dasyu had imbibed at birth the quality also of the other god Varuna, then, 
in his self-praise, he would have referred to it in one of the two stanzas as 
’guardian of ria or vrata', which would have made him comparable to 


12 This has been already suggested by FoY (KZ 34.366-367) cited by A. A. 
Macdonell, Vedic Mythology p. 149. 
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Varuna. Trasadasyu was ‘half-god* at birth in this sense (possessed of the 
quality of one of the two gods) and not because he was partly human and 
partly divine. Since according to Venkatamadhava Indra had inhabited 
Trasadasyu, he takes ardhadevd to refer to such Trasadasyu as was inha¬ 
bited by Indra as his ’owner' (indrof ca svamt rrasadasyud ca). 

Perhaps now we are in a better position to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of the word dvita used by Trasadasyu in the very first stanza. The 
occasion for the self-praise was admittedly his royal consecration. Equip¬ 
ped at birth with the Indra-quality, he was now, after the consecration, 
going to imbibe and excercise also the Varuna-quality of upholding rid 
and vratd. Hence, as a Ksatriya, his governance was going to be two-foid 
(mdma dvita rastrdm ksalriyasyd). He was going to be the king doubly 
the Indra-way and the Varuna-way. He was thus going to combine in him¬ 
self what, according to the Avesian tradition, was shared by the two bro¬ 
thers UrvaxSaya and Karasaspa (Yasna. 9 V 10.) 13 . 


u H.-P. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 342. 
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l.The Vedic word durona is given in itsloc. $g. form duraein the Nighantu as a synonym 
of house ( grhanamdni 3.4). The Sanskrit dictionaries (Grassmann, Bohtlingk-Roth) 
too assign to it the same general meaning ‘house, home, dwelling place’. 

2. An examination of the passages where the word occurs in the Rgveda would, 
however, point out that the primary meaning of the word is a ‘guesthouse’, ‘a dwelling 
for an atith?. 

A start in this direction is given by the following passages: 

i. dtithir durona imam no yajndm upa ydhi (5.4.5) where Agni is invited to the 
sacrifice as a guest to a guest house. 

ii. atithir duronasdt (4.40.5) which expression clearly points out that the place 
where a guest takes his seat is the durona. 

iii. ydthd sam ddhvan chdm dsad duroni ‘so that there may be weal on the way, weal 
in the guest house’ (10.37.10). 3 

3. Since Agni is the most cherished guest of the Vedic sacrificers his association 
with durona, a guest house, stands out very prominently in the Rgveda. Thus we read 

agmh .... nifatto ranvo duroni, ‘Agni.the agreeable one, seated in the guest house’ 

(1.69.2; also 3 ranvo duroni)', ni duroni.... sasdda . agnih ‘Agni has sat down in the 

guest house’ (3.1.18); revdlo duroni ... atithih' (Agni) a guest in the guest house of a 
richman’ (7.42.4) 2 ; it is Agni alone who is described as duronayu ‘longing for a guest 
house’ (8.60.19). 

4. On account of Agni’s association with durona, the word has also come to mean 
‘the place of sacrifice’ where fire is kindled and soma is pressed. Hence we read: dgne 
.... samidhyase duroni ‘Agni, you are kindled in the place of sacrifice (3.25.5; also 4.2.7 
d devayux inadhate duroni ); sdmiddho adyd mdnu$o duroni (Agni is kindled today in the 
sacrificial place of the man’ (10.110.1); 3.18.5; a sacrificer wants to please Agni in his 

own place of sacrifice (piprifati svd.... duroni 4.4.7); also cf. ydst daSvdmsam . iffdye 

duroni (7.92.3) where Vayu is spoken of as going to the place of sacrifice to receive 
offering, and durona d dovd etuprd no havih (8.19.27) where a sacrificer expresses his 
wish that his offering may reach the gods in the place of sacrifice. 3 Durona or a place 
of sacrifice is also a place where soma is pressed: durona d nifitam somasudbhih ‘ (Indra) 
is made sharp by the pressers of soma in the place of sacrifice 1 (4.24.8); ddsiiso duroni 
sut&vatah ‘in the sacrificial place of the sacrificer who has pressed soma' (3.25.4). 
Sayan a too, on occasions, is seen rendering durona as yajnagrha 1.69.2; 4.24.8; 7.92.3; 
8.19.27; 10.104.4); Ydgagrha 7.70.2; devayajana (8.87.2); devayajanagrha (5.76.4); also 
of. 1.117.2); dhavaniya 7.12.1. 

5. Besides Agni, there are other deities also who visit the place of sacrifice either 
with Agni or alone, 

(i) yad indrdgnimadathah sviduroni . athd somasyapibatam sutasya “since, oh Indra 

and Agni, you delight in your own place of sacrifice .... drink of this pressed soma' 
(1.108.7; also 3.25.4)> 
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(ii) The Asvina also visit the place of sacrifice of a sacrifice r: yena gacckathah sukrto 
durondm‘{ the chariot on which, you Asvina) go to the place of sacrifice of the pious’ 
(1.117.2; also 1.183.1; 4.13.1); lam patam a gatam. durone' (oh Asvina, drink that (soma), 
come to this place of sacrifice* (3.58.9); the sacrificer directs the Asvina to his 
sacrificial enclosure as distinct from his house: imigfhd ahrineddm duronam 'these are 
our houses, oh Aivina, this the place of sacrifice’ (5.76.4); if not soma, it is milk that 
is ritually made hot which awaits the Asvina {atdpigharmo mdnu$o durone 'gharma drinY. 
has been heated in the sacrificial place of the man’ 8.87.2; also Cf. 10.40.13. 

6. Since durona a guest house’ has also come to mean ‘a sacrificial place’, a special 
house of Agni, the aiilhi, the word, in a few places, seems to mean ‘ones own special 
place'. Thus in 3.14.3 the dawn and the night are said to step into their respective 
special houses (usasa a lasthatur durone) . 5 

Similarly in 7.60.5 we are told that the three Adityas, Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman, 
grow in the special house of truth which is in the highest heaven {imd rtasva -uavrdhur 
durone 7.60,5). 

7. Comments on P. Thiemes paper ’Durona-n.' published in " Amrtadhard ” (Dr. 
R.N. Dandekar Felicitation Volume) 1984, pp. 435-444. 

Thieme proposes to see in ona of durona, analysed as dur-ona, a stem ona which he 
considers to be a cognate of Greek eune‘ bedstead'. 1 n th a t case durona pri marily would 
mean '(a house/home] offering a bad bedstead’. 

Thieme isconsciousof the fact that this etymological explanation conflicts with the 
notion of comfort that is otherwise associated with durona, e.g. in 7.42.4 where a guest 
is said to rest in a good lap of the durona belonging is a rich person ( revdlo durone 
syonasir dtilhih) . Thieme’s attempt to get over this difficulty by assuming that this way 
a host is only modestly describing his house to his guest as ‘a place of discomfort’ is 
not likely to succeed. 

My comments on his paper follow: 

1. p. 435: Thieme cites Yaska’s explanation of durona (MV. 4.5): durna iti grhandma 
durava bhavanti dustarpdhznd translatesitas: ‘"durone’is a name of the house ( grhds ). 
It (the house) is difficult to be helped, [that is:] difficult to be satisfied”. It is not clear 
why Thieme renders duravdh ‘as difficult to be helped*. Yaska's dustarpdh is only a 
paraphrase of duravdh and hence both the expressions have to be translated alike. 
This means Yaska’s av - = trp -, 6 

Thieme’s translation of Durga’s remark given in f.n. I on p.435 is also notaccurate. 

The translation should have started as: “And it is said.” In the commentary of 

Durga available to me the words grham upakramya, given by Thieme, do not occur. 

2. p. 435: While rejecting the old etymology of ona in durona from the root av - ‘to 
satisfy’ Thieme says that difficult to be satisfied (by food and drink) does not 
recommend itself as a designation of a house. That is correct. But it would certainly 
be an apt designation of a guest house, where guests, notoriously difficult to be 
satisfied, are accomodated. 

3. p. 436: In support of his derivation of durona given above Thieme cites the 
paraphrase of this word given in the Satapatha BrahmanaS.*! .3. 11: duronasadvisamasad 
ity etdl and translates it as: “duronasat, that is ‘taking his seal in an inconvenient / 
uncomfortable place/house". This does not seem to be correct. Visamasai here means 
'taking his seat in different places’. This is shown by the fact that according to the 
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Sat Br. Agni in this passage is said to be sarvesdm vd esd bhut&ndvi dtithih. Since Agni 
has to go to different persons as their guest he is naturally visamasdi ‘taking his seat 
in different (and not the same) place’. We may note also that in a different context 
Agni’s epithet sahasrambhara is explained in the Ait. Br. 1.28 as aid ha vd asya 
sahasrambkaratayad mam ekam santam bahudhd viharantr'. “This indeed is his (Agni’s) 
sahasrambharatd that, though one, he is carried in different places”. 

4. pp. 439-440: Thieme suggests a distinction in the use of sva durona as sometimes 
applied to the place of sojourn of Agni (59) and sometimes to the place of one who 
offers hospitality (510). But this is not borne out by the evidence. In all the passages 
cited by him the two words refer to Agni’s own place, i.e. the place of sacrifice where 
he is the guest. 7 

5. p. 440: Thieme is right when he says that durona, is not by origin a "religious" or 
"poetical term". It is definitely taken, as he says, “from everyday language as used in 
everyday situations". But this is shown not byThieme’s etymological analysis but by the 
specific meaning ‘guest house' of durona. The word has acquired religious connota¬ 
tion because Agni, as alitAi‘guest’ par excellence, has his place in the sacrificial house. 

6. p. 442: Thieme cites J?V4.28.3 in which he takes durgedurone to refer to the place 
of refuge in themoumainsoftheenemiesoflndra and Agni. He also takes the phrase 
kratva nd ydlam to refer to the strong wilt (to fight) of Indra and Agni. This does not 
seem to be the correct interpretation. The expression durgedurone as usual refers to 
the sacrificial place which was specially made inaccessible to those who wanted to 
disturb the sacrifice. It was this place of sacrifice which the Dasyus attacked as if with 
a strong will, and where they were destroyed by Indra and Agni. 

7. Finally some corrections: (1) Thieme '%svddathah\u 1.10.8.7 cited twice on p. 437 
and p. 440 to be corrected to madathah: (2) 6.41.1 (p. 439) has the word dhas and not 
durma. 


NOTES 

1. The aging Gho$a who lived with her father until she was married seems to have lived 
separately from the father in his guest house: ghdfdyat tit pitfsade duroni. 

2. Also cf. f.70.2; 6.12.1: 7.7.4; 10.104.4. 

3. Also cf. 7.7.4; 7.12.1; 7.16.8. 

4. For 4.28.3 see below Comments on P. Thieme’s paper (6). 

5. Thieme is right in interpreting duronem this passage as acc. du. and not Ioc sg. (see 
Thieme’s paper noted below pp. 442-443. 

6. Cf. Durga on this passage: avatis tarpandrthah. 
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TWO SOGDIAN ETYMOLOGIES 

(II) Iranian 

(1) The word for “astrologer” occurs in Buddh. Sogdian as snptsr and 
in Man. Sogdian as smb(sr (cf. W. B. Henning, Sogdtca, p. 21, 22). 
Benvcniste in his edition of the Yessantara JStaka apparently divides the 
word into two parts, snpt and sr, and suggests to compare the first part 
of the word with Persian sambdt, sambUt “vision, fantdme” (p. 90.22). 

It may, however, be suggested that it would be better to connect this 
word with Skt. s&rpvatsara "astrologer” and regard it as a loan in 
Sogdian. Skt. sdpivatsara is attested since the epics. The Sogdian form 
points to a pronunciation sambatsar with the shortening of the vjddhi 
vowel and the change of rfiv to mb. The fact that both these types of 
changes are found in the Buddhist Sanskrit and further that the cluster 
ts is preserved in this language would suggest that the speakers of 
Sogdian took sambatsar as a loan from Buddhist Sanskrit. 

For the shortening of the vjddhi vowel 1 we may compare abhlna&ta 
for -nddita “caused to sound”, anantariya for anantariya “crime bearing 
i mm ediate fruition, deadly sin”, karaka for karaka “doer, maker”, etc. 
(F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit , Grammar, 3.31). For the change 
of rfiv to mb we may note that Edgerton in bis Dictionary of BHS notes 
both forms satjivara and sambara for sarpvara “restraint, control”. 

We may also note the following instances of this kind of change from 
the other north-western Indian and Central Asian material. Thus the 
shortening of the vfddhi vowel is seen in Khotanese in vatmiki for 
vdlmJki (Ernst and Manu Leumann, AKM , XX, p. 497; also cf. H. W. 
Bailey, BSOAS, 10.917 IT., where he gives such instances as nivdysva 
»(*va < •ika') < naivdsika etc.). For the second, we find such cases as 
satftbatsara (also sarjivatsard) in the North-western Indian KharojthI 
inscriptions (cf. Sten Konow, Kharoshfhl Inscriptions, CII, Vol. II, part 1, 
pp. cv and 158, 165 and 62). Similarly we get svayambar as a loan from 
Skt. svayarpvara in Uigur (cf, F. W. K, Muller, Uigurica, II, APAW 1910, 
p. 21 lines 19 and 7) and svayampdr in Tokharian (cf. E. Sieg and W. 
Sicgling, Tocharische Grammatik, p. 517). 

(2) In Buddhist Sogdian we get * pk §- (apkaJ-) “side” (Vessantara JStaka 
8). At one time it was thought that the word was a borrowing from Skt. 
paksa-. But this view is now given up since Benvcniste (his edition of the 
Vess. Jflt. p. 90) made the good suggestion to derive it from *upa-kaSa, av. 
kaSa-. However, an alternative suggestion may be made to derive the 
Sogdian form from *apkaia- going back to Old Ir. *api-kaSa~, which 
would correspond to Skt. apt-kakfd- “region of the arm-pits” (Rv. 4.40.4, 
10.134.7). 

Deccan College, Poona M. A. Mehendale 

» greatly indebted to Prof. H. W. B&lWy for most of the references In this not*. 
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1 ta... aparo ‘with him as second’ 

In Y. 45.11 occurs yasta daev^ng aparo masy^sca tara .masta. 
Insler' proposes to read a.paro in place of aparo. In his "commentary, 
he interprets a.paro as nom. pi of *a-par- ‘guilty’ which he treats 
as a derivative of par- to judge as guilty’. Accordingly Insler 
translates the above line as “the person who, in this very way, has 
opposed the guilty gods and mortals”. 

Humbach-, on the other hand, translates the passage as “Wer sich 
mit ihm ais zweiter fiber Daevas und Menschcn erhaben fiihlt 

If Humbach’s interpretation of ta...aparo is correct wc have in 
this construction an exact parallel to the Sanskrit compound of the 
type atmanadvitlyah ‘with seif as a second, i.e. accompanied by one 
more person’ recognised by Panini (6.3.6) 

2 abifra- ‘incomparable' 

abifra- (adj.j occurs only once in the Gathas (Y. 33. 13). Barth- 
olomae (92) assigns to it the meaning ‘ohne Gleichen, unvergleichlich’. 
Humbach 4 accepts this meaning and translates the Gathic passage 
rafaSrai vourucaSane doisi moi ya abifra as “Zu HilfCjO Wcithinblic- 
kender ! Zeige mir, was eure unvergleichlichen Eigenarten sind”. He 
does not comment on the word. 

Insler 4 , however, does not accept the above meaning. He renders 
the passage as “Lord of broad vision, disclose to me for support 
the safeguards of your rule.” Commenting on this word he admits 
it to be ‘difficult’. Since the attested form is not aibifra, he does 
not look upon the initial a-as alpha privalivum but takes it to be a 
shortened form of the preverb a-. In his opinion the attested form 
abifra stands for the original ♦abifra. As regards the form, he derives 
the stem *a-bifra- from *a-bibhra-, i.e. from the root a~bhar-. 
For the unexpected change -bhr->-fr-, he cites the parallel AV. 
jafra- ‘deep’ = Vedic gabhlri. As regards the meaning, he says that 
the root bar in the sense ‘support’ occurs in the Gathas. Apparently, 
according to Insler, the meaning ‘safeguard’ can be had from ‘support’. 
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H.P. Schmidt' has already pointed out the difficulties in admitting 
Insler’s interpretation, but he accepts Insiei^s derivation of -bifra- 
from bhar-. He treats a- as alpha privativum. The meaning he 
assigns to abifra- is ‘not to be carried off, inalienable', because in 
his opinion bhar- has the connotation ‘carry off (cf. Yt. 10.21). 

Schmidt’s interpretation suffers from the fact that bhar- with the 
preverb apa- can have the connotation 'carry off, but not with the 
preverb a-. That would rather have the opposite meaning to 'carry 
to or near’. 

Accepting Bartholomae’s suggestion that abifra- means ‘incompar¬ 
able’, it is possible to make a suggestion regarding the etymology. 
While teaching the mode of formation of the ordinals, Panini has 
used the word purapa (tarsya purane ...5.2.48). Accordingly Sk. dvitiya 
‘second’ literally means “What fills, what completes the number 
‘two’.” Taking a cue from this it is possible to explain -fra- in 
-bifra- from the root Sk. pra-, Av. J par- (h$m-pafraiti) ‘to fill’. 
Bifra-, like dvitiya-, then would mean ‘what completes the number 
two, i.e. the second’. Abifra-, like advitiya-, would mean ‘without 
a second, imcomparable* It is likely that bifra-, due to a semantic 
shift, got the meaning ‘double, one to compare with’. The V. 13.44 
passage sunahe aevahe aSta bifram* would mean ‘The one dog has 
eight doubles of persons to compare with’. 

3. mayavant- ‘full of bleats (or bleat-making sheep) 

The word, in its fem. form mayavaiti-, occurs only once in a 
younger Avestan text. Bartholomae (1168) assigns to it hesitatingly 
the meaning ‘wo Begattungen stattfindeA’. The passage in which the 
word occurs runs as ka0a aSaum apa.jaso sitibyasca haca 
gaomaitibyasca vayavaitibyasca haca mayavaitibyasca— (HaBoxt Nask 
2.16)”... von den Statten, die mit vierfiissigen Tieren und mitVogeln 
bevolkert sind und wo dcren Begattungen stattfinden (?)" (Barth¬ 
olomae 1169). Since the dwelling places are here first described as 
full of cattle (gaomait!-) and birds (vayavaitl-), it would be natural 
to expect the following word miyavaiti— to have a comparable 
meaning. It is possible to obtain this by interpreting the word maya-* 
as ‘bleating sound’ from Sk. ma (mimati) ‘to bleat’. We may compare 
with this interpretation Av. anumaya- ‘sheep’. The word mayavant- 
would then mean 'full of bleats (or bleat-making sheep)’. 
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Notes 


1) Ih t Gathas of Zaruthustru, 1975. 

2) Did Gdthas- des Zarathustra. Bant! I. 1959. 

2) op. cit. p. 103. 

4) op. cit. p. 53. 

5) form and Meaning of Yasna o3. 1985. 

(j) Sg. lor pi. The explanation ofcred here of bifra— should answer 
Barthoonvac’s question : ‘Was bedeutet *plo- eigentlieh ?” (under 
bi-fra- 965). 

7) Accordingly H. Reichclt, Avesta Reader (p. 252) ‘Cohabita¬ 
tion-supplied. where cohabitations or pairings take place (doubtful)’, 
and M.F. Kanga {Festschrift Prof. P.V. Kane, p. 250) ‘full of... 
enjoyments of love’. 

8) Cf. Sk. mayu- ‘bleating’. 
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TWO AVESTAN NOTES* 


by 

M. A. MEHENDALE 
Poona 

I. VibarsQwant- 

This word is attested only once in the Avesta. In Y. 9.14 we read: turn... 
ahunsm vairim frasrdvayo vibdro8want out “du hast (das Gebet) AhV. vor- 
getragen unter Einhaltung der Pausen” 1 (Bartholornae). 

The meaning assigned by Bartholornae to this word as referring to the 
mode of recitation by separating the verses or parts of verses with pauses 
in between seems to be correct. We may compare this use of vi\/bar- 
with the similar use of vi^/har- “to separate (with a pause or insertions)” 
found in the Sanskrit ritual texts. While prescribing the hymn for the 
Ajyasastra of the morning pressing the Aitareya Brahmana (2.35.1) says: 
pra vo devayagnaya 3 ity anu^ubhahj prathame pade viharati, 5 tasmdt 
stry uru viharati*1 samasyaty uttare pade tasmdt puman uru samasyati! 
“He separates 5 the first two Padas; therefore a woman separates her 
thighs. He creates (mistake for ‘unites*) the last two Padas; therefore a 
man unites his thighs” (Keith). Cf. Sayana: viharanam prthakkaranamj 
dvayoh padayor madhye viharam vicchedam krtva pa[het. According to 


* I am thankful to Dr. H.-P. Schmidt for some valuable references in this paper. 

1 Reichelt follows Bartholornae “by observing the pauses” i.e. with pauses between 
the three verses of the Ahuna Vairya. Lommel renders, hast du ... das Ahuna- 
varya-Gebet hergesagt, das in Abschnitte gegliederte (?). 

J RV. 3.13.1. 

* Kau.Br. 14.2 uses pade vigrhn&ti. 

1 Cf. with this yds ta Gru vihdrati RV. i 0.162.4. 

4 For another use of viharati “separates, keeps distinct” cf. Ait. Br. 2.37.1: tad yad 
Ajyena Pavamdnam anuiamsati Praugendjyam devarathasyaiva tad antarau raimi 
viharati! "... in that with the Ajya he follows in recitation the Pavamana, with the 
Praiiga the Ajya (stotra), verily thus he separates the inner reins of the chariot...” 
(Keith). Kau.Br. 14.4, however, looks upon the recitation of the Ajya and the Praiiga 
as ‘intertwining’ cf. te etad viharati yathd rathasydntarau raimi vyatifajed “Thus he 
transposes the two; it is-as if one were to intertwine the outer (? mistake for ‘inner’) reins 
of a chariot” (Keith). For this use of viharati “intertwine” cf. below. 
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the Kau. Br. 14.2 in this mode of recitation breathing in at the time of 
the pause between the verses is prohibited ( tasmddanavanam samkrdmet). 

The verb viy/har- is used not only in the sense of separating the verses 
with a pause but also in the sense of separating them and intermingling 
them with other verses. In the Ait. Br. 6.24.5 we find: pacchah prathamam 
fad vdlakhilydnam suktdnl viharaty, ardharcaio dvitlyam, pkSas tftiyam 
“First he transposes by Padas the sis hymns of the Valakhilyas, by half 
verses the second time, by verses the third time”* (Keith). This kind of 
intertwining of verses is also referred to by viharati and vyatipajaii in the 
Ait. Ar. In 5.1.6 we read nadarh va odatinam ity etayaitani vyatifajati 
padaih paddn bfhaiikaram “He intertwines these hymns with the verse 
nadath va odatinam (RV. VIII.69.2) joining quarter-verse with quarter- 
verse making them into bfhatl verses...” (Keith). The same mode of 
recitation is referred to earlier in the Arapyaka 1.3.5,8 as Id nadena 
viharati... tri^ubham cdnufjubham ca viharati. It is interesting to 
note that in this Aranyaka viharati is also used in the sense of “adding a 
syllable” in recitation. Thus in 1.3.7 we find nymakfare prathame pade 
viharati “He extends the first two verses, which are deficient, by a 
syllable” (Keith) which refers to the addition of the syllable pu to 
RV. 10.120.1* and 8.69.2*. Similarly with reference to the addition of 
'the syllables pu, ru, and fa to the first, second, and fourth quarters of a 
stanza we read in the Ait. Ar. 5.1.6 prathamdydm ca purufdkfardny 
upadadhdti , padejv ekaikam avasdne, trtlyavarjam sa khalu viharati 
“He also inserts in the first stanza the syllables of the word purupa, one 
in each quarter-verse at the end, save in the case of the third quarter- 
verse” (Keith). 

The close similarity between the Avestan use of viy/bar- and Skt. 
viy/har- “separate, with pauses or with insertions of other verses” 
clearly shows that the two are etymologically related and that the latter 
should go back to viy/bhar-. For the change of bh>h in the Vedic 
period cf. Wackemagel, AHind. Gramm., I, § 217-18. The fact that the 
Brahmanas have y/har- for earlier y/bhar- is also shown by the following 
instances. In the Ait. Br. 1.28.35 we notice the use of y/har • while 
explaining a form with y/bhar- in the Vedic citation: sahasrambhardht 
sucijihvo agnir 7 ity e?a ha vd asya sahasrambharatd yad enam ekam 
santam bahudhd viharanti “‘Bearing a thousand, Agni, of pure tongue’ 

* For details cf. M. Sr. SQ. 8.2.19-21, Haug, pp. 283-4, fn. 13 and Keith H.O.S., 23, 
p. 277, fn. 2. For similar use also cf. Ait. Br., 6.26.10; 28.3; 4.2.4—4.S and Keith, 
p. 199, fn.3; also cf. Kau.Br. 30.4; 17.2-4. 

7 Rv. 2.9.1. 
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(he says); for this is his character of bearing a thousand, that him being 
but one they carry apart in many directions” (Keith). Similarly in the 
5at. Br. 6.7.4.4 we find vidmd te dhdma vibhfld purutrd s ili yad idam 
bahudha vihriyate ‘“We know thy manifold scattered cites’ - inasmuch 
as he (Agni) is here distributed many ways” (Eggeling). These instances 
will further point out that the verb vi\Ihar~ which is often used with 
reference to the separation and distribution of the sacrificial fire is 
etymologically earlier vi^bhar-. a 


II. Yana- 

The word is attested both in the Gatha and the later Avesta. Bartholomae 
gives the meaning “Gunst, Gunstgewahrung, Gunstbeweis (seitens der 
Gottheiten gegentiber den Menschen)”. 10 He has been followed by most 
scholars, 11 who render yana- by “favour”. Humbach 12 is probably the 
first scholar to differ from Bartholomae. He renders yansnt vaed- as 
“einen Weg, ein Mittel finden” (cf. Skt. ydna - “vehicle”) and ydna- in 
Y. 28.9 as “Opferumzug” (obviously deriving it from sjya- “to go”). He 
translates the latter passage artaiS vA ndil... yandiS zaranaimd ... “M6gen 
wir Euch nicht durch diese Opferum 2 iige erzurnen...” W. Lentz in his 
edition of Yasna 28 (Abh, Akad. Wiss. u. Lit. Mainz , 1954, Nr. 16, 
pp. 933, 949-50) rejects the view of Humbach especially because he 
does not understand “...weshalb der Prophet furchten soil, die Gottheit 
durch Opfer zu erzurnen”. Lentz 13 gives the meaning “Wunsch” but 
does not discuss the etymology of the word. 

Apparently following Hoffmann and Lentz, Humbach has given up 
his earlier rendering of yana- in his recent translation of the Gathas. 14 

* Vaj.Sam. 12.19; RV. 10.45.2; also cf. agtter dhimani vibhfifi purutrdj RV. 10,80.4. 

* That the use of viy'bhar- had become rare in the Brahmana period can also be seen 
from the following passage Ait. Br. 1.18.1; tarit deva vimelhirej sa haibhyo vibrio na 
prababhitvai te hocur deva na vai na iIlham vihrto 'lath bhavifyatil haniemam yajham 
sambharSmetif “The gods crushed it; it being taken apart was not sufficient for 
them. The gods said ‘It will not be sufficient for us, being taken apart; come let us 
gather together "the sacrifice” (Keith). The Sat. Br., however, once retains vibhyta- 
of the Vedic citation (6.4.4.2). 

In BB, 10.279 fn. 3 he gives the meaning “Gabe”. 

“ Also Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra, p. 143 (tr. of Yt. 10.137). Lommel. 
however, at one place (Yt. 17.26) renders it as “Unterstutzung”. 

12 Miinchener Studien zur Sprach wissenschaft, 2 (1952), p. 18, n. 17. 

13 Following K. Hoffmann, cf. I.F., 63, p. 100, fn. I. 

11 Die Gathas des Zarathustra, I, p. 78 and II, p. 11 (Heidelberg, 1959). Humbach, 
however, retains connection with. “Gottesdienst” cf. his rendering of y&nya- Y. 28.0 
"zum Gottesdienst gehorig”. But ydnya- probably means “favourable to, i.e. willing 
to fulfill, request”. 
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He also now rightly derives ydna- from y/yd~ “angehen, bitten” which 
use is well attested in Sanskrit. 16 

This particular meaning of \/yd- “to request, to implore” is so similar 
to that of Skt. y/yac- that Yaska regards yami (RV. 1.24.11, 8.3.9) 
= *ydcmi. ie That is the reason why in the Nirukta 2.1 he says: athapi 
varnalopo bhavali tat tva yami iti “Oder geht uberhaupt ein Buchstabe 
verloren, z.B. in tat tva jami” (Roth). According to the commentator 
Durga, the letter that has disappeared is c of \/yac- {aira cakaralopahj 
ydcdmUy 17 evam etad draffavyamj). Thus in the opinion of Yaska ydmi 
in this particular reference is to be derived not from but from 

y/ydc-. 

The commentary of Skanda-MaheSvara, 18 however, does not take the 
above view of yami. In the view of this commentator the varnaiopa 
intended by Yaska is not to be seen in yami but in tatva. Since this form 
is derived from y/tan- it shows the loss of final -n. Then again, according 
to this author the instance cited by Yaska is not a Vedic quotation but 
one taken from the daily usage. But this view does not seem to be 
satisfactory for various reasons. In the first instance if Yaska had 
intended to give tatvd as an illustration of varnaiopa he would have used 
only that word and not talvd yami which looks like a Yedic citation. 
Secondly this type of loss he has already pointed out in the forms like 
gatvd and gat am (from y/gam-). Moreover the new explanation pre¬ 
supposes the reading tatva instead of tat tva for which there does not 
seem to be any manuscript evidence. 

With reference to the remarks of Lentz on anaiS wi noil ... yanaiS 
zaranaemd Y. 28.9 about vexing the god with repeated requests (“Den 
Dichter befallt nach den verschiedenen dringenden Bitten und An- 
rufungen plotzlich die Sorge, die man hat, wenn man einen vertrauten 


1 * w. Schmid, however, has shown that this y/ya- “bitten" is to be separated from 
Vya- “gehen", cf. IF, 62 (1956), p. 219 ff. On p. 225 the author suggests to render 
Skt. avaydna- “Abbitte”, although on p. 237 he favours not to connect Av. yana- 
with y/ySs- {<y/'yd-sk-). He also mentions (p. 2241 the possibility of connecting 
Sk. ydman- in some cases with this verb y/yd- “to implore”. 

» \v. Schmid, op. cit., p. 228 ff„ also considers y/yac- as a ^-extension of y/yd-, 
i.e. etymologically identical with it. On p. 228 he quotes Sayapa who renders ydmi 
as vdcdmi or ydce, thus apparently following the view of Y3ska referred to above. 
Schmid also shows that Av. y/yas- is a sk- extension of \fyd- “to implore". The same 
explanation, but from y/yd- “to go” was given by Humbach, MSS, 8, p. 83. 
i ■> what YSska may have thought of is a form like yac-mi and not yacdmi. This will 
answer the criticism in the commentary of Skanda-MaheSvara that ydcdmi>ydmi 
shows the loss of two letters c and d and not one. 

11 Published by L. Sarup (1931), pp. 10-11. 
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Freund iiberfordert”, p. 950) Humbach has already compared RV. 2.33.4 
md tva rudra cukrudhamd ndmobhir. We may also add the following 
passage from the Sat. Br. 2.3.4.4, which is pertinent in this connection: 
ubhaye ha va idam agre saha asur devds ca manufydi caj lad yad dha sma 
manusydndm na bhavati tad dha sma devan ydcanta idam vai no nastidam 
no "stv itij te tasyd eva ydcnyayai dvefena devds tirobhutd ned dhinasdni 
ned dvefyo > sanitij tasman nopatif{hetaj “Now in the beginning both the 
gods and men were together here. And whatever did not belong to the 
men, for that they importuned the gods, saying, ‘This is not ours; let it 
be ours!’ Being indignant at this importunity, the gods then disappeared. 
Hence (it may be argued) one should not approach (the fires), fearing 
lest he should offend them, lest he should become hateful to them” 19 
(Eggeling). 

A discussion of a few passages where yana- occurs may now be added. 
According to Geldner’s edition, which is followed by Bartholomae, we 
read in Yt. 14.36: 

ydnd baraiti astavo vd taxma- 
he marayahe paranavo vd taxmahe 
marayahe ... 

Bartholomae suggests to consider ydnd as ace. pi. mas., which would be 
an irregular formation,* 0 and translates: “Gunstbeweise (der Goiter) 
tragt davon, wer einen Knochen des starken Vogels oder eine Feder (als 
Amulet) tragt.” Lommel, however, translates differently: “Wer einen 
Knochen dieses kraftereichen Vogels tragt oder wer eine Feder dieses 
kraftereichen Vogels tragt...”* 1 Apparently he reads yd nd “the man 
who..for ydnd. He also seems to take astavo and paranavo as acc. sg. 

The irregularity in Bartholomae’s interpretation of ydnd can be 
removed if we regard it as acc. pi. fern, from a base yana-. With this we 
may compare Skt. ydc-fla- (or ydc-nyd-), fern, beside ydc-fia- 1 * (or 
yac-hya-) mas. We may then translate the above passage as: “(The 
amulet) containing the bone of the strong bird or containing the feather 
of the strong bird brings (him) many requests (i.e. fulfils them).” For a 
similar use of y/bhar in the sense of the fulfilment of wishes cf. RV. 


’* The point that is established, however, is that one should approach the fires. 

Similarly in Y. 43.14 he takes mifirh as acc. pi. mas. Perhaps there also we have to 
take it as a 1'em. form. 

« Darmesteter (S.B.E., 23, p. 241): “If a man holds a bone of that strong bird, or a 
feat her of that strong bird..." 

** Wackemagel-Debrunner, II, 2, seem to take yScdyd- (— yacAd-} once as a -na 
derivative (.§ 561a and c), and once as a -ya derivative (§ 652a). 
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10.95.10 vidyun na yd paiantl ddvidyod bhdranti me dpya kdmyani “who 
flashed like a flying lightning and brought to me my {dpya-?) desires 
(i.e. fulfilled them).” 83 

In Yt. 10.137 we read: 

rasidm ahmdi naire mainyai 
midrd maeOanzm adaraiti, 
yezi.se y&naba bavaiti 
sarjhamdit artu sastrdi 
sarjhsmdU anu mainyai. 

This is translated by Gersheviteh 84 as “Straightway Mithra visits the 
residence of this authoritative man, if as a result of his ( — the man’s) 
favour (shown to the priest), it (= the utterance of Mithra’s name) is in 
accordance with the prescription for recitation, in accordance with the 
prescription for thinking (= the prescriptions for praying orally and 
mentally).” 

But if we understand yuna- — request and do not interpret the two 
occurrences of mainydi in two different ways, then we may translate the 
above passage as: “Straightway Mithra comes to the place (of worship) 
for this authoritative man, if it (= the utterance of Mithra’s name) 
happens following his (= the man’s) request (to the priest). (Then) 
following the recitation (Mithra comes to the place of worship) for the 
praise, following the recitation (he comes) for the authoritative man.” 


85 “Die wie ein fallender Blitz auiblitzte und mir Liebcsergiisse brachte...” (Geldner). 
But Oldenberg renders "die mir die kdmyani ihrer Heimat, des Wasserreichs, brachte”. 
He also suggests the possibility of taking dpya nom. sg. 

» Op. cii ., pp. 142-143 and 283-284. One can find here also theearlier interpretations. 
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TWO NOTES ON YASTS 

by 

M. A. Mehendale, Deccan Coliege, Poona 


(1) On Horn Yast, verse 1. 

At the very beginning of the Haoma yast we are informed that 
Haoma approached Zarathustra at the time of the pressing when the 
latter asked him the question about his identity. Zarathustra asked : 
ko nara ahi, yim azam vlspahe aijhaus astvato sraestam dadarasa x v ahe 
gayehe x v anvato amasahe ? (Y. 9.1). 

The last part of Zarathustra’s above question— x v ahe gayehe 
x v anvato amvlahe— presents difficulty and does not seem to have been 
satisfactorily explained so far. Reichelt in his Awestisches Elementar- 
buch §499* takes x v ahe etc. as genitive of quality and translates the 
entire clause beginning with yim azsm as ‘ den ich als den schdnsten 
von der ganzen Welt eigenen sonnigen unsterblichen Lebens gesehen 
habe*. It will be observed in the first instance that Reichelt has not 
translated the word astvato of the text. 1 2 Next, he seems to take the 
difficult portion beginning with x v ahe gayehe as genitive of quality 
qualifying the word atjhu 'Welt \ Earlier, Bartholomae apparently had 
the same construction in view. 3 Lommel, on the other hand, takes the 
clause beginning with x u ake gayehe not as going with ar \hu, but with 
Haoma himself. The ‘ shining, immortal, life ’ is thus attributed not to 
< the world ’ but is taken to refer to Haoma’s superhuman qualities. 
Lommel’s translation runs as—” Wer hist du, o Mann, der schonste, 4 5 
den ich im ganzen korperlichen Dasein gesehen habe, (du) von eigenem 
leuchtendem unsferblichem Leben (?).” s 

Taraporewala translates the above passage as follows : ” Who, 

O Hero, art thou, whom I see the noblest of all material creation, 

1. Also his Avesta Reader, p. 96. 

2. Unless he has taken astvant and aijhu together to mean ‘ Welt’. 

3. See his Worterbuch s. v. x v anvant (1865) and Wolff’s translation 
(p. 30) based on it. 

4. He translates sraesldm (acc.) as though it was nom. 

5. Die Yast’s des Awesta, p. 188. 
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shining with (thine) own eternal life?” 6 This translation, which 
essentially follows that of Lommel, suffers from certain drawbacks. 
In the first instance, x v anvato, which is gen. sg., is interpreted as acc, 
sg. (x v anvant?m) . Secondly, Taraporewala observes that x v ahe gayehe, 
both gen. sg., should have been in the instrumental case. 7 Thirdly, 
one has to observe that in spite of all these changes ‘ shining with 
eternal life’ does not give good meaning. One would have rather 
said ‘shining with eternal lustre’. 

It is therefore suggested that we should supply sjaesiam dadarasa 
at the end of Zarathustra’s question, and divide the passage into two 
parallel clauses—(1) yim azam vlspahe arjheusastvato sraestam dadaresa, 
and (2) yim azsm x v ahe gayehe x v anvato amesahe (sraestom dadarasa). 
The whole passage may then be translated as follows : “ Who art 

thou, O man, whom I see the best in the whole corporal creation, 
(whom I see the best) in your own shining and immortal species ? ” 

The translation given above gives good meaning. It brings out 
the contrast between astvant mjhu = corporal world and x^aziuant gayacz 
lustrous world. It assumes that after Zarathustra started his question 
to Haoma with the words * Ko nara ahi ’ taking him to be a human 
being, he realized that the lustrous person standing before him may 
not after ail be a human being but a superhuman one belonging to the 
world of immortals. He therefore proceeds to characterize Haoma 
also as the best among the immortals. 

In the interpretation given above, gaya has been taken to mean 
* creation, species, world This meaning is not given in the dictionary. 
Corresponding to Sanskrit jiva, gaya has been taken to mean only ‘life’. 
But if aijku, corresponding to Sanskrit asu, which originally means * life ’ 
has been interpreted to mean 1 material, creation, world ’ (when combin¬ 
ed with astuont), there does not seem to be any strong reason why the 
same extension of meaning should be denied to gaya, which when 
combined with x v anvant, may refer to the lustrous world of super¬ 
human beings, 

(2) On Mithra Yast 5.20 

This passage enumerates the discomfitures experienced by those 
who break the contract, i.e. those who are mzero-druj. The horses of 
such persons refuse to be mounted by them, and even if mounted they 

6. Selections from Avesta and Old Persian, Part I, p. 3. 

7. Op. cit. p. 17 under x v anvato. 
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do not move from their place. Some of their other discomfitures are 
described in the following words : 

apasi vazaite arstis 
yqm ayhayeiti avi-mieris 
frana avanqm mqeran^m 

o h 

ya varazyeiti avi.mioris 

Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymm to Mithra (p. 83), translates the 
above passage as follows : ‘Back flies the spear which the Antimithra 
throws, because of the evil Spells which the Antimithra performs.” 

Earlier, Bartholomae had taken frana (loc. sg. of jranay meaning 
‘ Fulle, Menge’) to mean ‘at the abundance of (the evil spells)’. In 
essence, Gershevitch agrees with Bartholomae in looking upon the 
recitation of the evil spells as the cause of the return of the spear. He 
only feels that the number of spells can have nothing to do with the 
return of the spear, for that was achieved by the fact that they were 
cast. This enables Gershevitch to dispense with the meaning * FUIie, 
Menge ’ assigned by Bartholomae to the word. Gershevitch explains 
jr'ana as an adverbial instrumental of *frana, a derivative of fra that 
corresponds in form to Latin pronus, and in meaning to Lat. pro and 
Parth. frh'k ‘ because of ’. 8 

Lommel also has followed Bartholomae as can be seen from his 
translation : “ Zuriick fliegt die Lanze, welche der Mithra-feind 

schleudert, wegen der Menge boser Spriiche, welche der Mithra-feind 
ausiibt.” 9 

The above translations are based on the wrong notion regarding 
the purpose of the evil spells. These spells are definitely not the cause 
of the return of the spear thrown by the Mithra-enemy. If that were 
so, he would have certainly stopped reciting them. The spear returns, 
just as the contract-breaker suffers from other discomfitures. The 
horse, the spear are of no avail to the Mithra-enemy because of his sin 
of having broken the contract. The purpose of the spells muttered by 
him while throwing the spear is to make it more effective. The spells 
are apparently supposed to reach the body of the enemy together with 
the weapon. References to the recitetion of the mantras while shooting 
the weapons to make them more powerful are met with frequently 
in the literature, cf. mahabanarh raksasendrena maiitritam, Ram. 6.70.21 


8. The Avestan Hymm to Mithra, pp. 177-78. 

9. Die Yast’s des Awesta . p. 69. 
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etc., astram.. tvadvadhdyabhimantTitam , Ram. 2.96.50 etc. cited by 
Bohtlingk-Roth. 

If the spells are uttered to make the weapon more effective and 
yet in the present case the weapon turns back without inflicting any 
injury, then frsna in this context can best be rendered by ‘ in spite of ’. 
The passage then gives good meaning : “ Back flies the spear which the 
Mitra-enemy throws in spite of the evil spells which the Mitra-enemy 
puts into action. *’ 

This suggestion was made by me to GersheviTch when I was 
reading this yast with him in the summer of 1958. He accepted the 
suggestion and recorded it in the Addenda, p. 323. He says there, 
“ Such a meaning can be obtained e. g. by taking frana, as a preposition, 
to mean ‘ in spite of \ or by replacing Bth.'s ‘ because of the abundance 

of evil spells’ by ‘with the abundance.% in the sense of 'with 

(= despite) all the evil spells 

But it is doubtful whether we can imagine for an older Indo-Euro¬ 
pean language such a construction with a preposition governing 
genitive as is imagined above when one takes fr§na to mean ' in spite 
of \ In Sanskrit one may think of the use of anadrtya or the genitive 
absolute construction to express this meaning. Probably to obviate 
the difficulty of the use of preposition, Gershevitch thought of the 
latter explanation mentioned above. But in that case he is required to 
take ‘ with ’ in the meaning ‘ despite ’ which is not likely to meet with 
approval. If, on the other hand, we assume that avan^m m^eran^m 
is used as genitive absolute, then the idea of disregard having been 
conveyed by this constuction itself, franc will remain hanging without 
any known purpose. 

I am therefore now inclined to take frana as instr. sg. of a stem in 
-a, the derivation and meaning being the same as suggested by 
Bartholomae. The passage will be accordingly translated as : “ Back 
flies the spear which the Mithra-enemy throws together with the series 
of the evil spells which the Mithra-enemy sets into action The spells 
were thus intended to go along with the spear, but both, the spear and 
the spells, turn back without causing any injury to the person against 
whom they were hurled. The same passage franc avangm etc. occurs 
twice in section 21. We can interpret it in the same way as- in section 
20. The good throws of the Mithra-enemy, sent along with the evil 
spells, even if they reach the bodies of the pious, do not harm them. 
The wind, when it carries off the spear of the Mithra-enemy, carries off 
also the evil spells. 
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A VEST AN VafHvd (n., f.) 

By 

M. A. Mehendale 

The word vaOica occurring in the A vesta has been assigned 
the meaning 'a herd, a fiock, a multitude’. The word occurs both 
as a single expression arid in compounds. From the contexts in 
which it appears, it is clear that the meaning of the word cannot 
be considered doubtful. E.g. in yast 10.28 we read : dat ahmai 
vmduai dabaiti g»u$ca vqOwa viranaviia yahva xsnuto bavaiti 
“herds of cattle (and multitudes) of heroes he bestows on the 
house in which he is pleased.” In yasna 62.10 we read : upa Gwd 
},axs frit Q9v.s vcidiva upa viranavi pourutas “Es mogen dir zuteil 
warden Herden von Vieh, zuteil eine Fulle von Mannern” (Wolff). 
In 3 ’fdt 8.15, 17 and 19 we get expressions like mrayam vadicavi, 
gauygiu ? qOwam, and as pay am uqOwgm ‘a troop consisting of 
heroes’, £ u herd consisting of cattle’, and 'a troop oonsisting of 
horses’. The word vqdiva is thus used with reference to animals 
and human beings. When it is used with the expression fsaoni 
it can mean ‘a group of animals of one kind or of different kinds 
(horses, cows etc.). In yast 9.9 we have ijatha as9m fsaoni 
?-<f Sira avabardni avi mazdu ddviabya “...dass ieh den Geschbpfen. 
des weisen Herrn fette Herden (rather: herds of animals), 
versol taffe.” (Lomrnel). 

Earthoiomae in his Worterbuch (1435) does not give any 
etymology of this word. Louis H. Gray 1 accepts Jackson’s 
derivation of the word from *yene (> Skt. Vva?i) ‘strive, desire, 
gain’ (Cf. Jackson’s Avesta Reader, First Series, which is not 
.accessible to me). Gray cites, for comparison, words from the 
Germanic group like Goth, winja etc. ‘meadow’. He adds, 

“. the formation of the Avesta word implies that vqOiva— was 

THE desirable possession of a pastoral and agricultural folk. 

1. Language, 25.378 (1949), 
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From ‘meadow’ to ‘herd* is not a difficult transition, nor is the 
reverse”. Taraporewala (Selections froni A vesta and Old Persian, 
p. 20) also suggests the same etymology (V va ?i ‘to win, to conquer, 
to protect, to prosper’). 

The above etymology implies derivation of vaOwa from Vrcnt- 
with the primary suffix -tea. But the words derived with the 
primary suffix -tva in Sanskrit and Avestan are adjectives. 
“Ais Bildungselement fur primary Adjektive ist -tva- nur fiir das 
Indoiranisehe sicher nachgewiesen”. 1 Such adjectives have the 
meaning of gerundives; e.g. Sk. hantva , Av. jaSiva ‘(deserving) to 
be killed', Sk. vaktva, Av. vaxaOtva ‘to be spoken’. But since 
vqOwa, is a substantive and not a gerundive adjective, the above 
derivation remains doubtful. 

It is therefore proposed to derive xxSiva from *tvantva t a 
compound formed with Sk, tva ‘one, some, several’ and comparable 
in formation with Sk. dvandva ‘pair } couple’. In Sanskrit, when 
in a sentence, tva is repeated, it means, when used in the singular, 

‘the one .the other’, and when used in plural it means 

‘these ...... those, some . Some’. In such usage there is not 

always clear opposition implied by the use of tve . ive. E.g. 

in RY 10.71.7 we read adaglmasa vpakakvasa u tve Iradu iva 
snHtca u tve. dadrsre “Some of them (i.e. the sdkhayah) appeared 
like ponds reaching upto mouth, (some like ponds) reaching upto 
armpit, and others like those lit to bathe in”. Thus what are 

indicated by tve . tve are only different kinds-of ponds. If au 

iterative compound like *fvantia is formed with tea ‘some’, it 
can easily mean ‘a group, a collection, a herd’. 

Semantically, the derivation of vqOwa from * fra viva there¬ 
fore does not see in to encounter, any difficulty. The word can 
refer to a composite herd consisting of ‘some’ animals of one kind 
(e.g. cows) and ‘some’ of the other (e.g. horses); or, it can refer to 

1. Alt. Or. II, 2 $ 526, p. 711 
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a herd consisting of only one kind of animals, 'some’ of which 
may be of one type and ‘some’ other (showing the difference in 
colour etc.). 

Phonetically, the derivation of v ciQwa from * tv cud va faces 
some difficulty which, however, is not unsurmo untable. A vesta n 
Bio regularly corresponds to Skt. tv {Jackson, Avesta Grammar 
§ 94). Medial 6w of xqfiwa is thus well explained. But in the 
initial position, tv should have shown Qw and not e.g. Skt. tvam: 
Av. Guam. We, therefore, expect to get GwaJQwa and not i-aQwa 
if we wish to derive the word from *tvantia. But this difficulty 
can be explained in the following way. Double treatment of a 
comparable cluster in the initial position is seen in Avesta in the 
case of the cluster dv. It shows both dv and b., e.g. Av. dvargm: 
Sk. dvkram, Av. hitirn: Sk, doitiyain . Similarly, tv can be 
looked upon as showing two treatments initially, Gw and v. To 
explain vaBwa we have only to assume that the simplification of 
the initial cluster Gw to v was due to dissimilation (to avoid repeti¬ 
tion of (ho in two successive syllables). The initial v may have the 
phonetic value of Avestan v (corresponding to Skt. t). Or it may 
only be a graphic representation of the voiced spirant w. 
Occurrences of v for w in the internal position have been already 
noted by Jackson § 87. ’ He also notes one instance of initial v 
for v>, of. vaeibya ‘with both’ for waeibya - uivaeibya: 
Sk. ubhabhyam . If in raOwa initial v is only graphic, then 
va/hva - wq-Biva < ^Ou-aOwa < * tvantva. 
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On the Significance of the Name Zarathustra 

— M.A. Mehendale 

The significance of the name of the' founder of the Zoroastrian religion, 
which appears as Zarathustra in the Avesta, has been much discussed. The most 
recent explanation is that of Prof. H.W. Bailey 1 wh^ observes : “So many attempts 
have been made to explain this name without a generally accepted solution that it 
may seem bold to try once more.” His explanation wiii be referred to later in this 
paper. Bailey feels that his explanation is likely to be more acceptable than the 
rest. Even so the present writer may be excused for suggesting one more solution 
to the problem. 

A general start to the attempts to explain the prophet’s name seems to have 
been given by such Sanskrit proper names as Jarat-kdru and Jarat~karna which 
contain the word jarat as the first member of the compound, and such Iranian 
proper names like Hitaspa and Yuxtdspa which contain the name of an animal 
(horse) as the second member of the compound. Hence Bartholomae', among 
others, looked upon zarathustra as a compound formation consisting of two 
members, *zarant (Sk . jarant) ‘old’ and ustra (Sk. ustra) ‘camel’, the name of the 
prophet thus meaning ‘one whose camels are old (des Kamele alt sind)\ 

But scholars felt that a name having this import is not the one which can be 
looked upon as a suitable name for the prophet. Hence attempts were made to 
give a different meaning either to the first or the second member of the compound, 
or to both, but retaining mostly the analysis of the name as a compound form of 
two members as noted above. 

Thus, for example, M, Haug in his Gdthas Vol. II, pp. 245-246, f.n. 1 (1858) J 
has suggested to equate zarad with hjd ‘heart’ and ustra with uttara ‘higher, exce¬ 
llent’, the compound then meaning ‘one who has an excellent heart (der cm treffli- 
ches Herz hat)’, or to connect zarath with Sk. V jf 'to sing’, the compound then 
meaning ‘the excellent singer of praises, most excellent poet (der treffliche 
Lobsanger)’. Haug prefers the latter explanation as, in his opinion, the singing of 
praise songs-plays an important role in the Gdthds and Zarathushtra himself appears 
in the Gdthas as a poet. 

In 1862, in his book Essays etc., pp. 252-253 Haug gave up the above 
explanation. There he calls attention to the fact that the prophet is also known in 
the Avesta as ZarathustrthtamS which, as a superlative form, must mean ‘the greatest 
or highest Zarathustra’. Haug argues that this denomination can have sense only 
when it is assumed that there were several Zarathuitras and that the prophet was the 
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best among them. “The name ‘Zarathurtra’, therefore, most have conveyed in 
ancient times about the same sense, as the word Destur now-a-days, meaning the 
spiritual guide and head of a whole district, or even province. The Zarathustrd- 
tamo then is to be compared with the Destur-i-Destur5n or Chief High priest.” 

Writing about the significance of the prophet’s name, I.J.S. Taraporewala 
disapproves of the meanings in which ushtra is taken to mean ‘camel’ and observes : 
“Far better is the. suggestion ^raade'^y- 1 some'scholars deriving the name from 
zarat ha (golden; and ushtra (light), from the root ush “to shine". Thus this 
designation of the Prophet would mean “He of the Golden Light", which is just 
the appropriate name to be given to one of the Greatest of the Light-Bringers of 
the world”.* 

Bailey, whose article is mentioned above, proposes to establish a verbal base 
Ay. zar, Skt .jar ‘to move’ and on its strength explain the prophet’s name as ‘one 
who can manage camels’. He compares with this name other proper names like 
yuxtaspa^ ‘he who has harnessed horses* and hitdspa ‘he who has put horses into a 
team’. He believes that understood this way Zarathustra can be looked upon as 
Quite a respectable name, for, “This skill among a nomad people deserved the 
respect its use in a proper name implies.” He rejects Bartholomae’s explanation, 
referred to above, in which zarat is taken to mean ‘old’ for he says “...it is hard to 
conceive why a man (or a boy) should be named from the possession of zarant — 
‘old, decrepit’ camels. With zarat— ‘moving, driving, controlling’ the name has 
an important meaning befitting the local life’’.* 

Bailey’s explanation thus retains the meaning of the word usfra ‘camel’, but 
changes that of the word zarat. The meaning obtained by him does give some 
respectability to the prophet’s name. But even with this new meaning the name 
appears to be somewhat of a general nature and has nothing specific in it to be 
looked upon as suitable for the prophet. The explanation attempted in this paper, 
however, has a direct bearing on an important aspect of the prophet’s teaching 
which must have brought about economic, as well as religious revolution in 
ancient Iran. 

It is well known that killing cows and oxen and offering them in sacrifices 
were practised by Indo-lrauians as acts of religion before the days of Zarathushtra. 7 
It is against these practices that Zarathuslra speaks very vehemently in the 
GatJiSs. He exhorts people to take good care of the cattle and offer them protec¬ 
tion.* He says that giviDg fodder to the cow and offering worship to Ahura 
Mazdab are the best things for any one to do (Yasoa 35.7). It is hardly necessary 
to cite the different passages from the GathSs in support of this contention. 

Zarathustra, thus, appears in his new religion in the role of ‘the protector 
of the ox’. If we remember this as one of the striking features of his new religion, 
it would be easy for us to recognise the verb tr&~ ‘to protect’ in the final syllable 
of the prophet’s name. And since we know that the word *uxsan —(Skt. ukfart) ‘ox’ 
is well attested in the Avesta, it should not be difficult for us now to guess that 
ustra, occurring in the prophet’s name, has nothing to do with camels, but is to be 
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derived from * uxstra meaning ‘protector of the ox’. The name Zarathustra would, 
in that case, mean ‘the old protector of the ox’.* 

There is hardly anything to object to this interpretation from the point of 
view of the meaning arrived at. 10 Of all the interpretations of the name suggested 
so far this is the one which would suit the prophet extremely well. There is some 
controversy on the point whether this name was given to the prophet by his parents 
in his childhood or whether he adopted it for himself later in his life after he started 
preaching his new religion. Jackson held the former view and said that although 
the name, as understood in his time, was unromantic and unpoetic, it was retained 
by the prophet “as his birth-right even after he became famed as a spiritual and 
religious teacher. The very fact of his retaining this somewhat prosaic appelative 
testifies to a strong personality ; Zoroaster remains a man and he is not dubbed 
a new with a poetic title when later sanctification has thrown a halo of glory about 
his head.’’ 11 

On the other hand, TaraporewaJa, whose view has been referred to above, 
believes that Zarathustra is the title by which the prophet was known after he had 
proclaimed his message. 1 * The interpretation of Zarathustra suggested in the present 
paper would also lead us to reject the view that this was the prophet's first name. 
It could come to him only after he had started proclaiming his new message of 
ox-protection (uf fra) and while doing so had become somewhat old ( Jarat ). it is 
likely that he did not himself adopt this name but that it was given to him by 
others—perhaps his revilers as indicated by a reference to his old age. it is, indeed, 
possible to discover a piece of evidence testifying to the prophet’s having become 
old while carrying on his struggle to save the ox from the tyranny to which it was 
subjected. This evidence is to be found in the famous Yasna 29, known as the 
Cdthi of the Ox-Soul. The ox complains about the ill-treatment given to him and 
the cow by the people. He wants to know who created him and for what purpose. 
If he was endowed with life by the Creator, he had a right to live, and, as an 
animal helpful to men, a right to seek protection. The wise lord then replied to 
the ox that the Creator had fashioned him for the milker and the herdsman (and 
apparently not for the sacrificer). But no one was appointed till then to take care 
of him. The Good Mind then pointed to Zarathustra and said : *T know but this 
one : Zarathustra Spitama, the only one who has heard our teachings ; He will 

make known our purpose-Sweetness of speech shall be given to him.*’ 1 * But 

the ox is not satisfied. He continues to lament that he has been handed over to a 
powerless man and not to a strong guardian. In Yasna 29.9, the Ox-soui moans : 
"That I should have to be content with the powerless word of a man without 
strength for a guardian, 1 who wish for a strong master What comes after this 
reads as follows in the original: 

kadd yavd hvd anhat, yd hSi dadat zastaval ova 

which has been rendered as : “Will he ever be, he who shall help him with his 
bands ?”« 
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In the above translation the two opening words kadd yavd are taken together 
to mean ‘when, if ever’, yavd is interpreted as instr. sg. of yav ‘Dauer*, used as an 
adverb. 1 * But this seems to be the only place where kadd and yard are used toge¬ 
ther. Humbach 1 * asks us to compare kadd yavd hvS anhat with yadd hv 5 anhat 
occurring in Yasna 31-16. But this will show that in our passage we should construe 
only kadd with hvS anhat “when will he be ?” The remaining word yavd, then, 
can be interpreted as com. sg. of yavan, yvan, ‘young man, young hero* which is 
attested in the younger Avesta. The line cited above will thus mean : ‘When will 
that young man be who will give us help with his hands ?” This meaning will suit 
the context because the Ox-Soul is asking for a powerlul man with physical strength 
as his guardian. If this interpretation is correct, the word yavd ‘young man’ will 
indicate that the prophet had become old when the Gdthd was composed and that 
be had till then not succeeded in persuading the people to accept the change in 
the religion as preached by him. 

Now we are ready to face some other questions before we can admit ustra 
‘protector of the ox’ as a compound of uxsatt and a form from the verb trd. 
Such a compound normally should have been uxsathra , and the prophet’s name, 
then, would have been Zarathuxsathra . 17 First, wc will look to the disappearance of 
x before s in usan for uxsan and in this regard note that a few possible examples 
of the disappearance of x before s have been recorded. E.g. we get avasata ‘he 
spoke’ for *avaxsata<*a-vak-sa-ta. i * Bartholoroae'* thinks it possible that x before 
s has been lost in the form visd/tf (Acc. pi. of visan)<*vixsdn9 (visan<yis-\-\/han, 
Sk. viS+y/san). But it is still more important to note that Gershevitch 10 has cited 
a Zoroastrian Middle Persian form zarduxst which shows the presence of x before 
s. Gershevitch tries to explain this away as due to dissimilation, the form zarduxst 
having to be derived from *zardurst. But the Middle Persian form will rather 
show that in Old Iranian there existed a form *zarad.uxstra as the prophet’s name, 
besides zarathustra which is attested in the A vesta. *uxstra will then lend support 
to our explanation of the effected ustra from *uxstra. 

The loss of the final vowel with the following nasal of u(x)san, when it 
occurs as the first member of the compound us.tra, is more difficult to explain. Of 
course, one may point out that Stammverstiimlung in Vorderglied 21 does in general 
occur. And in particular, one may note that the final vowel with the following 
consonant of the first member of a compound is indeed considered to have been 
lost in a few examples by commentators on Sanskrit grammatical works. 41 These 
examples are patadjali<patat-\-ahjali, manifd*‘‘manas + ifd and simanta<siman+ 
anta. 


NOTES 


1 Trans. Phil. Soe., 1953.40. 

2 Altiranisches Wirterbuch. 1676. 

3 One can ftud there one more explanation by Haug himself and various earlier explanations 
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of other scholars. One such is that of Burnouf who understood Zarathustra to mean ‘having 
yellow camels'. For other explanations, some of which show “a good deal of fancy’’, also 
cf. A.V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran (1901), pp. J 2-14 and 
Appendix i; pp. 147-149. Also cf. John W. Waterhouse, Zoroastrianism (1934). pp. 2-3. 

4 The Religion of Zorathushtr a, pp, 23*24 (1926). Alsocf. R.P. Masani, The Religion of the Good 
Life , Zoroastrianism, London, 1954 (2nd Edn.), p. 36. 

5 Bi iey cites the form as yuxta.aspa. As a proper name, Bartbolomae gives it as yuxt&spa 
which is adopted in the text above. 

6 Tr. Phil. Soc , 1953, p. 41 and f.n. 3. 

7 B. Schlerath, Opfergaben, Festgabe Ftlr Herman Lommel, pp. 129 ff. 

8 “Die Pflege und Schooling des Rinds....steht im Mittelpunkt der zarathustrlsehen Lehre’’. 

Bariholomo, Worterbuch, 509. 

9 or, 'ihe protector of old ox’, but this is clearly not likely. 

JO It seems pertinent here to cite the following passage from J. Duchesne—Ouillemin’s The 
Hymns of Zarathustra (Eng. Tr. by Mrs. M. Henning), pp. 5-6 : “The society in which 
Zoroaster lives acd preaches is a pastoral society, not yet settled on the land. He teaches — 
as Nyberg has well pointed out—the fertilization of the meadows which makes permanent 
settlements possible. But these must be defended against the raids of the nomads by force 
of arms. Tne nomad is a thief of cattle, which he sacrifices and eats. The good deed is to 
be summarized shortly as the care and the defence of the cattle, to which is added the duty 
of extending the area of fertilized meadows at the expense of the nomad. 

’This eminently practical and carthbound aspect of Zoroaster’s programme Is not always 
recognized. Thus the latest Parse* interpreter of the GdtfuSs refuses, for reasons of piety, to 
admit that such a trivial thing as cattle-raising could be mentioned In sacred hymns. There¬ 
fore, be concludes, it can only be by allegory. In this way some vivid texts are emptied of 
their sap, and we are supposed to accept Zoroaster as a dreamer or a pure mystic’*. Thus, 
fur example, Taraporewala la his book. The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra, p. xiii, urges us to 
interpret the words for 'cattle', ’fodder’ and ‘pastures' in the GCUhUs ‘in a higher sense*. He 
takes the word /<J« to stand for Creation and more especially Humanity, sometimes also 
Mother Earth”, (p. 36). 

11 Jackson, op. cit., p. 14. 

12 The Religion of Zarathushtra, p. 23. 

13 This and the following aro translations by Duchesne—Guillcmin, op. cit., p. 61. 

14 H. Humbaeh, Die Gtoh&s des Zarathushtra, I. 82 puts it as ‘warm jemals wird der zur ,Ste!le 
sein, der ihm Hand und Hilfe geben wird ?*. 

15 Bartbolomae, W6rterbuch, 1264-65. 

16 Op. cit., II. 17. 

17 I am not referring here to the difficulty regarding the occurrence of 8 in zarae for this has 
been already noticed earlier. Scholars are agreed that zarabustra Is a secondary development 
out of *zaratustra. Haug in his Gdthds II. 246, end of the footnote 1, explained the develop¬ 
ment of t to 0 due to the following vowel a. Bartholomae. Gr, tr. Phil., I. 1.182 notes also 
other examples of 0 replacing r. Bailey thinks it possible that this is a case of 0 replacing 8, 
TPS 1953, 41. 

18 Jackson, Avesta Grammar , H 187 (5), p. 58. He also notes the loss of * before / fa tUlrya for 
•xtdirya. 

19 Gr. tr. Phil., I. 1.149, 8 264, note 2, and Warterbuch, 1472-73 

20 Journal of Sear Eastern Studies, xxiii (1964), p, 38r According to Hllbschmann, [ Zeltschrlft 
file vergl. Spracbf. xxvi (1883); p. 604], the Old, Persian form of the prophet’s name was 
•zarathuitra. According to Gersheivitch, the Median form was *zaratustra 

21 Wackernagel, All. Gr. II. 1 8 26, pp. 64-66 

22 Given in the Sakandhv&di gapa on the Virttika on p. 6.1.94 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


ON YASNA IX.26* 


Hie text of Yasna LX.26 runs as follows: 

fra te mazda barat paourvanlm aiwyayhanitn stahrpaesarjhsm mainyutaitdm, varyuhim daenqm 
mazdayasnim. aat airjhe ahi aiwyasto barsfnuipaitigairinqm drajaryhe aiwi&aitffia gravasla 
mqdrahe. 

The first half of the verse presents no difficulty. It informs us that Ahura Mazdah 
gave Haoma a girdle which was decorated with stars and was fashioned by the spirits 
( mainyu ); he also gave him the good religion of the Mazdah worship. The latter half 
of the verse contains the words aiwiSditi and grab ox gray a, which require some 
comment. 

Bartholomae ( Worterbuch , col. 91) took aiwiSStay to mean ‘word', comparing 
the Avestan form with Sanskrit abhidhana ‘name, title; word’. But later, following 
Geldner, he gave up this meaning and preferred ‘shelter’ (Schirm); see Zum altiran. 
Worterbuch, p. 176. Geldner himself, in a paper not accessible to me, rendered 
(with a question mark) the word as ‘covering’ (Hiille). Lommel (Z//, 3, p. 170) 
believed that aiwiSditi referred to some article of human dress, possibly (allenfalls) 
of leather, and he imagined it in the present case to be ‘jerkin, doublet’ (Roller). 

K. Hoffmann (IV. B. Henning Memorial Volume, p. 199), on the other hand, thinks 
that aiwiSditi means ‘halter and rein’ (aifSidaiti- durfte das sein, was man einem Pferd 
‘anlegt’, also Halfter und Ziigel). 

The word aiwiSditi, as has been long recognised, is to be derived from aiwi + da-, 
Sanskrit abhi + dhd- ‘to join, to bind; to yoke’. Sanskrit abhihita means ‘joined, 
combined; yoked’. If the same meaning be assumed for the Avestan ami + da-, the 
derivative aiwiSditi could mean ‘joining together, closely combining together’ and, 
as related to mgdra it could mean ‘the recitation of the mantra in which the succes¬ 
sive words are joined together, are closely combined together without allowing a 
pause between them*. This kind of recitation will resemble the samhita recitation of 
the Veda in which the words of the mantra are pronounced in close proximity. The 
word samhita is derived from the same root dhd- which appears in the form da- in 
aiwiSditi. The difference between the two words lies in the use of the prefix. But 
we may compare with Av. aiwiSditi also Sanskrit abhinihita which is used for a 
kind of vowel sandhi in which the initial vowel a of the following word is joined so 
closely with the final vowel e or o of the preceding word that it gets merged into it. 
The word abhinihita contains the same prefix abhi which is found in aiwiSaiti. On 

Indo-lranian Journal 22 (1980) 137-142. 0019-7246/80/0222-0137 $00.60. 

Copyright © 1980 by D. Reidel Publishing Co., Dordrecht, Holland, and Boston, US.A. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


account of the additional prefix ni in it, the word abhimhita expresses the idea of 
‘merging’, which is stronger than ‘close combination’ expressed by the terms samhita 
or aiwiSSiti. 

The Avestan word gravas was understood by Bartholomae ( Worterbuch, col. 529) 
as acc.pl. of grab ‘sentence’ (Satz). But, again, following Geldner, he chose to take 
it asnom.sg. of grava ’stick’. He, however, preferred to translate gravas in our passage 
as 'support ’(Stiitze) instead of adopting Geldner’s rendering ‘Stab’ (Z. altir.Wb. p. 176). 
Lomme! {7.11 3. p. 17.0) accepted the interpretation of Geldner but preferred to look 
upon gravas as acc.sg. of an -s stem. K. Hoffinann (Henning VolumeJp p. 197-198) 
argues for the ‘original’ reading *gravusca < *grav$sca in place of gravasca. He looks 
upon the form *gravj as acc.pl. of the -a stem. As to the meaning he is prepared 
to accept Geldner’s suggestion ‘Stab’ but thinks that the original meaning of the 
word was ‘handle’ (Griff). 

But, as shown above, if aiwibaiti could mean ‘close recitation (of the words of 
the man tra)', the possibility of gravas referring to something similar in nature, i.e. to 
some kind of recitation of the mantra , has to be considered. It is well known that 
the Vedic text is recited in the samhitapatha , as mentioned above, and also in the 
padapatha, i.e. by separating the pad as 'the words’ from one another. This separation 
of the words in the padapatha was apparently known as vigraha. Further, within a 
pada , analysis of complex forms into its constituents was shown by observing a pause 
between the constituents. This separation is known as avagraha. Whitney on the 
Atharva-Pratis'akhya 4.78 observes: 

Vigrhya denotes a word which is altogether independent, and therefore disjoined from others in 
the pada- text, u nanapada, in distinction fro n\ avagrhya, which means 'divisible into its con¬ 
stituents (purvapada and uttaropada) , as a compound’. 

According to the Taittirlya-pratisakhya 22.13, which calls these pauses by a common 
name virama, the pause between the two padas, viz. the vigraha , is of the duration 
of two morae ( dvimatrah ), while the one between the two constituents of a pada , 
viz. the avagraha, is of tile duration of one mora {ekamatrah). It may further be 
noted that in Sanskrit we have the words pragraha and pragrhya which are used 
with reference to the vowels pronounced separately i.e. which are not subject to the 
rules of euphonic combination. 

Avestan gravas can be taken as an acc.plur. of a root noun grab (Bartholomae, 
Worterbuch) or of an a-derivative grava (Hoffmann, Henning Memorial Volume). In 
both cases it belongs to the root grab-, corresponding to Skt grah-/grabh-. Just as 
the Sanskrit derivatives vigraha, avagraha and pragraha indicate different kinds of 
‘separation’, the Avestan noun can mean ‘holding apart, separation (of words and 
their constituents in recitation), observing pauses (between words and their con¬ 
stituents in recitation)’. 
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The word drajatjhe in this passage has variously been interpreted. Bartholomae 
(Worterbuch , col. 774) first interpreted it as an infinitive of drag- 'to hold’ which 
meant 'to hold fast, to preserve’ (fest zu halten, zu bewahren). Later, following 
Geidner, he took it to be the dat. sing, of drafah 'stretch or length of time’ with the 
meaning ’for all time, for ever’ (fur alle Zeit). Lommel (ZU. 3, p. 170) took it as 
2nd pers. sing, middle of drag- 'to hold’. I would agree with Hoffman in interpreting 
as Bartholomae originally did, i.e. as infinitive of drag. The various translations pro¬ 
posed are; 

‘Und nnt diesem umgtirtet bist du auf den Hohen der Beige fur alle Zeit Schirm und Stiitze des 
heihgen Woits’ (Woll'O. 

‘mit diesem bist du umgurtct auf den Hohen der Bergejdu ergreifst (rosiest dich mit) Koiler(?) 
und Stab des Worts’ {Lommel). 

‘urn zu halten die Zaumungen und Griffe des heiligen Spruches’ with the explanation ‘Damit 
wurde dieser Aussage das Bild von Wagenlenker und Pferd zugrunde liegen: Haoma, dem Ahura 
Mazda cincn Slcrncngurtcl verliehen hat, lenkt den heiligen Sprttch wie ein Pferd. 'Griff durfte 
dann gegenstandiieh etwa 'Griff der ZiigtV, d.h, der Teil der Zitgel, den man ergreift, bedeuten' 
(Hoffmann). 

It is, however, to be doubted whether one has to look for a metaphor of a charioteer 
and a horse in the above expression, to which Hoffmann has been ied by abhidha- 
‘to yoke’. It has already been shown above to what meaning we are led by abhidha- 
'to join, to bring in close connection’. It is not probable either, that aiwiSaiti and 
grava both refer to 'Zugel’, once in general and a second time to a particular part of it. 
The latter would have been enough. 

I would translate the passage as follows; 

Since then girdled by it you are (seated) on the high summits of the mountains to preserve the 
dose combinations (i.e. recitations without pauses between the words) and the separations (i.e. 
recitations with pauses between the words and their constituents) of the mantra. 


Deccan College , Poona 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


* Paper read in the Iranian section of the 28th session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
at Dharwar, Karnatak, in November 1976. 
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SOME REMARKS ON MIHIR VAST ( YAsT X) 


By 

M. A. Mehendaee, 


( 1 ) raQwya. cidra hacimno 

In Vast X. 67 we are told that MiSra comes, driving in a chariot, from 
the eastern continent Arozabi to the splendid continent Xlaniratfa. At the end 
of the verse occur the following lines : 

rad ivy a ciQra hacimno 
?ar?naV)kaCa masda&ala 
vsroOra'inaca a/turaoaia 

These lines are rendered by Gershevitch 1 as follows : " ( Mitfra comes ) equipped 
with prompt energy, Mazdah-created fortune, and Ahura-created victoriousness. ” 

This would mean that Mitfra, when he comes to the people of the 
splendid continent X T anira0a, brings with him three things, (i) energy, { Li ) 
fortune, and ( Hi ) victoriousness. But the use of ~ca only twice, with rfarmah 
and vsroOra'ina, and the close parallelism in the last two lines, where we find the 
use of very similar attributes masdatiaia and a/rurabaia, will indicate that Midra 
comes equipped with only two things, fortune and victoriousness, and not three. 

As regards the reading 'ciQra, Gershevitch notes that it was Geldner’s 
emendation which he himself abandoned in the Addenda to his edition ill favour 
of caxta ( Commentary, p. 217 ). The manuscripts give cixra, rendered by 
Bartholomae as ‘ Tatkraft, Energie or caxra * wheel ’. 2 Gershevitch accepts 
the reading cixra , only because it is a * lectio difficiiior \ and the meaning 
assigned to it by Bartholomae and translates the above lines accordingly. He 
is, however, required to give somewhat unusual meaning ' prompt ’ to raQwya in 
order to make it agree with energy 

It seems preferable to accept Geldner’s reading caxta and interpret it as 
standing for a time-cycle. The line raQwya caxra hacimno may be translated as 
“ (Mitfra comes) associating himself, i.e. according to, the circle of fixed time. ’* 
The idea conveyed is that Mifira visits the continent X T anira6a at appointed 
times which are looked upon as moving in a circle. 

( 2 ) asfii viQisi jaia 

1. I. Gershevitch : The Avestau Hymn to Mitbra, Cambridge, 1959. 

2. One ms. has also caBrane. 
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16.1 


In Vast X. 80 we read— 

Qwa paiti zi haxforwn da toe vaktU»m 
vprrtraUifmca a/inra%HO»t 
yahmi soire miGrd-druJb 
aipi via/si jain 
paurva malyakU\\Uo 

With you as master it ( — the community ) obtains the most excellent succe¬ 
ssion and Ahura-createcl victoriousness, ( because ) in it ( lit. in which [ commu¬ 
nity j ) the many men false to the contract are floored ( lit lie ), struck at the 
divinatory trial. ” ( Gershevitch ). 

Construing yahmi with haxaora and varoQra^na is natural enough and 
that is what most of the translators quoted by Gershevitch in his Commentary 
( p.230 ) have done. But Gershevitch docs not follow them because, according 
to him, in that case “ one has to put up with the strange idea that the ‘divinatory 
trial is apparently organised by ‘ victoriousness : * " (p. 229 ). Gershevitch, as 
well as the earlier translators, do not bring out the significance ol aipi in their 
renderings as they seem to look upon it as a preposition meaning ‘ at, in 

Now there seems to be nothing ‘ strange ’ in saying that the contract- 
deceivers are floored when they are opposed by the community which, by its 
policy of nou-deceipt, has secured the best companionship of Mitfra and, 
consequently, the Ahvua-created victoriousness. Next, it is possible to render 
aipi as 1 also ’ and translate the above passage as “ until you as master (the 
community of non-deceivers ) obtains the best companionship and the Ahura- 
created victoriousness in which many men who are contract-breakers lie 
( on the ground ), ( as) also in the divinatory trial ( those ) struck down ( lie on 
the ground ). ” 

This means that the con tract-breakers are floored on both the occasions, 
many on the battle-field where victory is won by the non-deceivers of the 
con tract, and ( the individuals ) in the divinatory trial where they lose due to 
their falsehood. 

{ 3 ) dvTicina piOc hacimna 

In Vast X.S4 we read— 

yi»i di-tit'///a piOd halhmia 
liaha nsidnazasio 
z bay dill avain\]he, 
yim dritu^Hr'l asbtkac'ib 
apayatv 1/avais dZtdis 
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VSM : Golden Jubilee Volume 


bdoa usfihiazasio 
zbayeiii aval ij he 

“ [ Whom ] sometimes she ( vis . the cow ) who longs to be milked as she feels 
( til. is with ) the pain of swelling, [ invokes for assistance, with outstretched 
hands 3. sometimes also the pauper who follows the doctrine of Truth but is 
deprived of his rights; ” { Gershevitch ). 

As regads the earlier translations of the difficult Hue Gershevitch prono¬ 
unces the judgement: “None of the translations suggested for dvacinn piQe 
hneimnet inspires confidence. " (Commentary p. 2.10), As regards his own 
rendering Gershevitch is aware that it is based on “ guess-work, ” In spite of 
G.’s comments it stiit seems preferable to follow Bartholomae and translate 

yim dvdeina piGe hatiiuna . zbayeiti avail]/:e as ‘whom any two coming 

together for protection call ( s) for help,’ ‘Any two ’ may refer to an association 
like that of a warrior and his charioteer, or that of a warrior and his priest. 
But the actual call for help may go out from only one of them and Hence the use 
of the singular forms nsianazasto and zbayeiti. The author of the stanza first 
refers to large associations in which influential persons like vispaiii give the call 
for help for themselves and for many others of whom they are the head; next, 
lie passes on to smaller associations of any two persons of whom one may be 
superior and the other not quite so; in the end he comes to a pauper, who 
is nobody’s head ( and nobody’s superior ), a lone person, who, all the same, 
feels entitled for help as he is the follower of the doctrine of Truth. 
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TWO NOTES ON YASNA 10 


M. A. Mehettdale 


0 ) 

Tasna 10.17 reads : 

vispe haoma upastaomi 
XXX 
yciecit azahu dintarfii 
jaininam upadartzahu 

“Alle Haoma’s preise icb,...; auch die, welche, in Gefangenschaft 
gehalten, sich in der Fesseln der Weiber befinden”. Wolff 1 . 

What is meant by ‘the Haomas held in captivity (or narrowness) with 
the chains (or in the bundles) by women is not clear. It is generally believed 
that the jani of T.10.17 is the same as the mairyH jani of T.10.15. She is a 
roguish woman who makes use of Haoma for illegitimate purposes. But this 
can hardly be the correct interpretation since Zarathushlra is not likely to 
think of praising (upastaomi) such Haomas. 

Two suggestions are offered here to explain the above passage. 

(1) It is possible that the word janayb refers to the ‘fingers’ which hold 
the Haoma stalks. In the Rgveda , the fingers, in relation to Soma, are often 
spoken of as the (ten) ‘sisters’. In many passages, however, the verbs used 
with them are expressive of some kind of forward movement, e.g. hinmnti *; 
kinvdnti 3 ; ahefata* ; djanli *. But in two passages, the “holding” or the 
“restraining” of Soma by the ‘sisters’ is, indeed, referred to, e.g. 3 gjbhndnli* 

1. “die in der Enge gehalten sind in den Sundeln der Frauen’’. Lommel. 

2. 9.26.5. 

3. 9.65.1. 

4. 9.71.5. 

5. 9.91.1. 

6- 9.1.7. 
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RTAM 


and yatak 1 . Hence it is possible to suggest that the word janaye in the Tasna 3 
does not refer to real women but refer, figuratively, to fingers. The Haoma 
stalks held tightly by fingers are apparently spoken of as the ones held in 
captivity by women. 

(2) Alternatively, it is possible that the tight holding of the Haomas has 
a reference to the practice of the tight binding of the Soma stalks. This is 
referred to in the Satapatha Brdhmana 9 . After'the description of the purchase 
of the Soma stalks for a Soma sacrifice, we read : 

dtha somopanahanasya samutpdryintdn ufntsena vigralhndti ... (18). 
dtha mddkye "ngulrUkBSdm haroti ... I dm ayatlva ua enam ftat 
samdydcchann aprdnim iva karotijtdsyailad ata tvd madhyatdh prdndm 
utsryati(\ 9). 


“Having gathered up the ends of the Soma-cloth, he (the Adhvaryu) 
ties them together by means of the head-band... (18). 

“He then makes a finger-hole in the middle (of the knot), ... for, in 
compressing (the cloth), he, as it were, strangles him (Soma and the 
sacrificer) and renders him breathless; hereby now he emits his breath from 
inside, ...” Eggeling. 

In the light of this description it is likely that the word janayo of the 
Tasna 4 refer to the ends of the cloth. We have to presume that the Avestan 
word for the ‘end’ of the cloth was in the feminine gender, like Sanskrit 
daja 5 . If this assumption is correct, the Haomas held tightly by ‘women’ 
would be those which were tied up with the ends of the cloth. 


It is conceivable that Zarathushtra praises such Haomas. 


Tasna 10.14 reads : 


(2) 


mu m* yatha gduk draft'd 
asito vdnm acaire 
frata frayantu ft mad5 
v)T9Zyc.r i uhdrihd jasantu 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


5. 


9.28.4. 

10.17. 

3.3.2.16-19. 


10.17 

In the Sal. Sr. passage above, however, the word for the ‘end’ of the cloth is 

an la {m). 
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“Nicht soiien sie mir beliebig wie das Stierbanner sich einherbewegen, 
(wenn) sie (dieh) geniessen ; stracks vorwarts soiien sie gehen, (die) sich an 
dir bcgeistern; mit energischem Schaffensdrang soiien sie sich einstelleii”. 
Wolff 1 . 

The above rendering does not seem satisfactory. The one who is drunk 
is himself likely to falter and not make some one else falter. The word drafid 
is in the nominative and not accusative. And the connection between the 
two sentences 3lso is not clear in the above rendering. 

Prof. H. P. Schmidt has kindly supplied me with a completely different 
interpretation of the above passage offered byj. Kellens in his book Les 
rioms-racifies de V Avesta, (Wiesbaden, I974) 2 . This interpretation runs as 
follows : “when you are lying 3 in the strainer 4 , do not stagnet 6 for me like 
the drop of milk (which, when coagulating does not pass through the 
strainer) ; let your intoxicating ( jets) advance straight, let them come with a 
vital energy force”. 

This is, no doubt, a better interpretation of the passage. But it seems 
possible to modify a little Kcllen’s interpretation. It is difficult to imagine 
that the poet here thinks of a drop of coagulating milk passing through a 
strainer as the object of comparison. That would be a very special case. It 
is more likely that the poet thinks of the drop of milk which does not easily 
pass through the cow’s teat when she, for some reason 4 , holds back the flow 
of milk. The Haoma juice that does not pass easily through a strainer can 
be compared with a drop of milk that does not come through the teat. 


t, “Nicht soil mir wer davon getrunken hat, wie daj Stierbanuer nach Beltcben ( ?= 
schwankend ?> sich einherbewegen. Wunderbar mugen het beikornmen deine 
Rausche, wirksam mogen sie kominen”. I.ommci. 

2. The book is not accessible to me. 

3. ditto understood as in diito-gdtu. 

4. Cf. Skt. Bara ‘strainer, hair-sieve’. 

5. aci.itt loc. sg. of scam 'non-moverrient', m3 . . . aenne lit. ‘may you not be in 
immobility’. 

Opc reason could be that she want tp feed the calf f^rst, 
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Some Remarks on Yasna 34 


M. A. Mehendale (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Pune) 


1. Yasna 34.2c: It has the expression pairigaeQe xlmavato vahme which has been rendered 
by Humbach (1959) as ‘bei der die Herden iibermittelnden Verherrlichung von euresglei- 
chen’. On the strength of certain parallel passages Humbach believes that pairigaeQa- stands 
for something like *pairida.gaeQa- or *pairi.data.gae.Qa~ meaning ‘den Icbenden Besitz iiber- 
mittelnd’. Insler (1975), on the other hand, feels that pairigaeQa- means ‘universal’. He 
compares with this word the Vedic expression pdrijman • which, according to him, means 
‘around the earth, universal’. He therefore concludes that pairigaeQa-, which literally means 
‘around the creatures’, also means ‘universal’. He translates the above expression as ‘in uni* 
versal glory (p. 55) or praise (p. 221) of your kind’. 

The context in which the above expression occurs is of a glorification ( vahma -), accom¬ 
panied by praise-songs, performed by an individual, and yet, apparently, many persons are 
concerned in this act of glorification as is shown by the plural form shtrn “by us’ in the 
preceding stanza. 1 Hence it seems better to interpret pairigaeQa- as ‘surrounding the living 
persons in the household’, i.e. (a glorification) in which all the members of the household 
participate. 

2. Yasna 34.5ab: kar vh xlaQrsm ka illil lyaoQandi mazda yaQd va ahmP, aid vohu 
manai}hd Qraydidyai drigum yulmakam. Insler’s rendering runs as: “Have ye the mastery, 
have ye the power, Wise One, for the act to protect your needy dependent — as I indeed 
am — with truth and with good thinking? ” He thus takes the parenthetic phrase yaQd va 
ahm! with reference Xodngurn yulmakam. He connects ala vohu manapha with Qraydidyai , 
for he does not approve of treating it as commitative instrumental with vocative mazda. 

It seems, however, preferable to relate the parenthetic phrase with those words between 
which the phrase stands, viz. lyaoQandi and ala vohu manat]ha, and not with those which 
stand away from it. This also means that one connects aid vohu manarjhd with lyaoQandi. 
What is meant is that Zarathustra wants to know what kind of might, what kind of power 
Ahura Mazda has for (1) the performer who acts (lit. an act performed) in accordance with 
truth, and with good mind, as indeed, Zarathushtra himself is (yaQd vd ahml ), i.e. a per¬ 
former of & truthful act done with good mind, and (2) for protecting those who are depen¬ 
dent on Ahura Mazda. 

3. Yasna 34.9ab: ydi spdntqm armaidm . . . dul.lyaoQand avazazat. Humbach and Insler, 
following Bartholomae, treat dul.lyaoQand as an adjective and render it, respectively, as 
‘die Obeltater’ and ‘those of evil actions' (nominative plural masculine). But it is better to 
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treat it as a noun ‘evil action’ and render the line as ‘those who have abandoned virtuous 
piety by evil action’. This interpretation is recommended, on the one hand, by the close 
proximity of du&fyaoQana and avazazat, and, on the other, by the fact that dui.fyao9am 
is thus contrasted with varjhm I manarjhd SyaoOarta ‘with (good) act stemming from good 
thinking’ of stanza 10. 

Since stanzas 9 and 10 are related in that the activities of the bad and the good are con¬ 
trasted, it is possible to imagine duS.xrotu~, as opposed to huxratu- (st. 10), as the subject 
of 9 ab; yoi (= duS.xratavo ) spantgm drmaitim . ,. duS.HyaoQand avazazat. 

4. Y. 34.9c: aeibyd mdi aid syazdat. Humbach treats aid as nominative plural and trans¬ 
lates, Von denen sollen sich schneU die Wahrhaftigkeiten entfemen’. Insler, however, treats 
aid as instrumental singular and, accordingly, translates the passage as ‘from them one has 
certainly retreated in accordance with truth’. It is, however, worthwhile to consider if 
armaiti can be the subject: Xthose of evil intentions who have abandoned piety), from 
them (piety) shall quickly retreat along with truth’. In stanza 10 piety is said to be hiOgm 
aSahya *Geno$$in der Wahrhaftigkeit’ 3 , and hence it is reasonable to suppose that when she 
recedes from the perpetrators of evil actions, she does so along with truth. When evil- 
thinkers abandon piety, piety too, along with truth, leaves them. 

o 

5. Yasna 34.13ab: tintadvanamahurayimmoimraolvarjhduimanarjhd,daind saolyantqm 
yd hu.karata aide it urvaxSat “die Bahn, o Lebensherr, die du mir als die des Guten Gedan- 
kens genannt hast, die gutgebahnte auf der die Sinne der Kraftspender mit Wahrhaftigkeit 
wandeln” (Humbach). Humbach thus treats daena as the subject and hu.kdratd as referring 
to advan. 

Insler, however, reads yahu karata and treats karata as nominative singular masculine of 
karatar- ‘extoller, commemorator’ and daen$ as accusative plural feminine to which the 
relative yahu refers. He translates: ‘To that, Lord, which Thou hast told me to be the road 
of good thinking, to the conceptions of those who shall save, along which Thy extroiler 
shall proceed in alliance with truth indeed.. 

With karatar ‘extoller’ Insler compares carakaraQra -'hymn of praise’ (Y. 29.8c). It seems 
possible to connect these two words etymologically with Vedic ktri- ( kfrin - ?) 4 . 


Notes 

! Also cf. dOmi (plural) in stanza 3, and ga£0d vhp3 in the same stanza which is nominative plural 
according to Insler. 

2 Humbach prefers to read hohml Vie wenn ich schlafe’. 

3 Insler, however, interprets this as referring to Ahura Madza. 

4 On the doubtful nature of the stem kirin-, cf. M.A. Mehendale, BSOAS 37.1974:670—671. 
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Avestan garad- and garazdi- 


M. A. Mehendale 


In the Gathas we find garazdi- attested only twice. BARTHOLOMAE (524) assigns 
to it the meaning 'taking possession; getting, obtaining (Inbesitznehmen; 
Bekommen). ’ He derives garazdi- from garad- (514) to which he assigns the 
meaning ‘to take a step (gradi)'. BARTHOLOMAE does not give-any Sanskrit 
cognate. 

In Y.50.9 we read: at huddnaoS isayos garazdd kyam. humbach assigns the 
meaning 'favour, grace (Huld)' to garazdi■ and translates the passage as 
"furnished with refreshment may I therefore be in the favour of a blessed one". 
(Mit Labung versehen moge ich mich daher in der Huld eines segensreichen 
befmden). HUMBACH, however, states in his Kommentar on 50.9 that 'Unklar is 
garazdi’. 

INSLER follows BARTHOLOMAE in deriving garazdi- from garad- but assigns to 
it the meaning 'stride’. He translates: 'then 1 would, excercising such power, be 
in the stride 1 of the blessed one’. He feels that the sense 'step, stride', like Latin 
'gradus' is better than bartholomae's 'Inbesitznehmen'. 

In Y 51.17 we read: alahya atdyai garazdim which is rendered by HUMBACH 
as "so that be may obtain the favour of truth” ("damit er die Huld der Wahrheit 
erreiche), and by insler as "in order for him to obtain the stride of truth." 

t 

The root garad- from which the noun garazdi- is supposed to be derived occurs 
in three later Avestan passages with the prefix aiwi or avi. To this BARTHOLOMAE 
assigns the meaning 'to enter upon, to engage oneself in, to begin'. 

In Vr.17.1 we read: aim.garabmahi* yasnahe haplai)hdl&if hummaca 
huxtaca hvarltaca; aiwi.garaSmahi oiam vohu, translated by wolff as "We 
begin the good thoughts and the good words and the good deeds of Yasna 
Haptatjhiiti. We begin the 'Asa is the best possession"’ ("Wir heben an die guten 


1 In his Commentary on Y.50.9 Insler uses the word 'footing' in place of 'stride'. What 
insler means by his translation is not clear. 

1 S. kellens, Le Verbe Avestique (1984), p. 202 (I 4.1) derives garaSmaht from a stem 
gar an- of Igor- (B. 512) 'to praise'. For garaimaki instead of the expected garanmahi see 
KELLENS p. 178, b. n. 2. 


Studio) zur Indologie und Iranistik (StII) 16 (1992) pp. 147-148. 
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Gedanken und die guten Worte unci die guten Tales des Yasna Haptayhatay. 
Wir heben an das *A5a ist das beste Gut’"). 

In Vr.2I.I-2 garad- occurs in such contexts as: avi ... aSaonqmca fravaSi- 
rujm yasna m garabmahi vahmamca / ... avi amafarupn spantanom yasnam 
garabmahi vahmam ca rendered by wolff as 'For the FravaSis of the thruthful 
ones we begin prayer and praise ... For the AmsSa Spantas we begin prayer and 
praise" ("Fur ... die Fravafay’s der ASaglaubigcn heben wir Gebet und Preis 
an ...“). 

The third occurrence of aiwi.garad- is in Y.62,11: aiwi.garabmahi apam 
varjuhirunn fraifimca paitiiimca aibi-jaranmca ayese yefti, rendered 
by wolff as “We begin the forwardgoing and backwardgoing of good waters and 
(their) praise; I fetch them here for worship" (Wir heben an das Vorw5rtsgehen 
und das Zunickgehen der guten Wasser und (ihre) Preisung: zu verehren hole ich 
(sie her)). 

It it suggested here to connect Av. garad - with Sk. grdh- s (jgrdhyati) attested 
since the RV. It means ’to long for, to desire for, to strive after*. If we use this 
meaning it is possible to obtain such translations of the above later Avestan 
passages as: “We long for the good thoughts and the good words and the good 
deeds of Yasna Haptatjhaiti" (Vr. 17. t); *We long for the worship of the Fravalis 
of the truthful ones and for their praise" (Vr. 21.1-2); "We long for the forward- 
flowing and the backward-flowing and the greeting of the good waters" (Y.62.11). 

Av. garaidi- t (Sk.*grddhi-> would mean ‘longing, wish*. Accordingly Y.50.9 
can be translated as 'Way The in the longing of the blessed one* (i.e. May the 
blessed one choose me as his priest). Similarly Y.5i. 17 can be translated as ‘in 
order to obtain the longing of truth' (i.e. longing for truth, or 'what aSa longs for 
viz. complete compliance with the requirements of truth'). 


5 It may be pointed out that there are no known JixJo-lranian cognates of Latin gradi. But 
derivatives of garad- ; gfdh- are available in Av. garaia-, gareSi-(? only at the beginning 
of a compound), as well as in Sk. grdhra-, grdhnu-gnsa- (?). 
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ON YASNA 41.2 


M. A. Mehendale 

Yasna 41.2 reads : vohu xSaQrom toi mazda ahurd apaema vispai yave t 
huxSadrastu no nd vd nairi vd xSaeta uboyo aX\hvd hdtam hudastomd. J. Narten 
renders the passage as: 

“May we, oh wise Lord, reach your good ruSe for all time. May a good ruler, 
whether man or woman, rule over us in both the existences, oh Best Worker among 
those that exist.’" 

Narten treats id as an expletive particle and construes hyxSadras with na va 
nairi va meaning any good ruler, whether man or woman. This interpretation is not 
likely for the following reasons : 

1. In the opening sentence of the above passage the assembled 
devotees express their wish to obtain the good rule (vohu xsadram) of Ahura Mazda. 
It is therefore almost cetain that the word huxsa&ras, which immediately follows, refers 
to Ahura Mazda himself as one of good rule, and not to any human ruler. 

2. In the A vesta huxsaQra is used specially with reference to Ahura Mazda 
and the Am^Sa Spentas. 

3. The words nd va nairi va are meant, as in Y.35.6 [yada at uta nd va 
nairi va vaedd haiOim), to cover collectively ail men and women, and not refer to a 
single individual, whether man or woman. 

4. Hence it follows that the expression nd va nairi va is intended to 
convey collectivity and not indifference regarding gender distinction, i.e. - whether 
male or female.’ In that case probably we expect the use of words nairya and stri 
(Skt. nar or purhs and stri). 

5. If the author had intended nd vd nairi va to be construed with huxSa&ras 
he would have said huxSadrastu nd vd nairi vd and would not have used the word 
no in between them. As the text stands, nd vd nairi vd has to be construed with no. 

6. A human ruler, though good, cannot excercise rule in both the 
kinds of existence of his dependents viz. the one in this world and the other which 
extends beyond death. Narten is conscious of this difficulty and hence she pleads 
that a good ruler helps his subjects to lead a righteous life and thereby cross the 
Cinvant bridge safely after death. 2 This could be a way out, if there was no other. 

7. It is hard to imagine that there was a woman ruler governing the country 
in ancient Iran. 
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These difficulties are easily set aside if we take hyxsaBra to refer to Ahura 
Mazda and interpret na vd ndiri vd as a parenthetical explantion of the immediately 
preceding word na. Also tu as in Y. 41.3 and 4 may be interpreted as ‘thou’. The 
translation would then run as follows : “May you, whose rule is good, rule over us 
(all) — whether (he be) man or woman — in both the existences.” 

The only difficulty in this interpretation is that the verbal form in the sentence 
is not, as expected, xSaesa (2nd per. sg. agreeing with tu ‘thou’), but xSaetd 
(3 rd per. sg.). This is in all probability so because of attraction of the immediately 
preceding na vd ndiri vd or due to the extended force of huxSaBras? 

Two more translations of the Yasna Haptat]haiti are now available. 
Humbach’s English translation 4 of our passage substantially agrees yith that of Narten. 
The only difference is that he translates hudastsmd as ‘the most munificent one’ 
and not as ‘the best worker’. 

The French translation of Keilens-Pirart 5 is very different,They treat vohii x$a&ra 
as a Bahuvrihi compound qualifying/*^‘path’supplied.Their translation runs as: “May 
we attain the (path) which ensures divine controloveryou.O Lord Mazda, forever! 

May a man or a woman having good (ritual) control rule over us in both the existences, O 
the most generous among those whoexist” 6 . 

This translation completely changes the tenor of the passage. Instead of 
the worshippers attaining the good rule of Ahura Mazd5, this translation enables 
the worshippers to get control of him. The translation depends on the supply of the. 
word for ‘path’ which is not easily available from the context, and it introduces the 
notion of ‘ritual’ control in the interpretation of xSaBra 1 . They take recourse to 
Y. 33.5 for the word for ‘path’. In that case why do they neglect the very word 
xsaBra occurring there as object of apd.no in the expression apano.... xsadrom var]h 5irif 
manax\ho which comes very close to our passage vohii xSaBrzm .... .apaema, and 
choose pa6o ? Keliens-Pirart interpret tu of huxSa&rastu as a particle and not as a form 
of the 2nd personal pronoun because they say that, as pointed out by Renou (&3S 
P. 68 § 13), the Vedic idiom does not permit the occurrence of two enclitic pronouns 
(in our case tu and no) following each other. What Renou, however, in fact says is 
that such a case is not frequent (Le cas de deux pronoms personnels atones n’est 
pas frequent). There is therefore nothing wrong in interpreting tu occasionally as a 
personal pronoun when the context requires it. 
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FOOTNOTES: 


1. Der Yasna Haptar|haiti, Wiesbaden, 1986 p. 47 (Mochten wir deine 
gutellerrschaft.o Weiser Herr.erlangenfuralleZeit.MochteeinGutherrschender, 
sei as Mann Oder Frau, iiber uns herrschen in beideriei Dasein, o Bestwirkender 
von denen, die es gibt). 

2. Op. cit., p. 293 (Die Auswirkung der guten Herrschaft eines Menschen auf 
das ‘geistige Dasein’ der von ihm abhSngigen besteht wohl darin dass sie es 
letzteren ermoglicht, ihr Leben als ASahafte zu fiihren und so die Hoffnung 
haben zu Konnen, n ac h dem Tod sicher uber die Brucke des B ussers ‘ zu gelangen). 

3. huxSaQras tu nz... xsaeta of Y 41.2 and add tu nb .... xy£ of 41.3 are so alike 
that there is no reason to interpret tu differently in these two passage, i.e. as 
expletive particle in the former and as 'thou’ in the latter. It is more economical to 
seek the explanation of the third personal form of xSaeta somewhere else, as done 
above in the text. 

4. TheGathas of Zarathushtra and the other old A vestan texts .Parts I & II, Heidelberg, 
1991. 

5. Les Textes Vieil-Avestique. I, II, III, Wiesbaden 1988,1990,1991. 

6. “Puissons-nous atteindre le (chemin) qui assure le divine emprise sur toi, 
Maitre Mazda, pour 1’eternite! Qu 5 un homme ou une femme k la bonne 
emprise (rituelle) dispose de nous dans les deux existences, 616 plus gemSreux des 
Existants”. 

7. For this they refer (Vol. II. 232) to Humbach’s view on the point : “It is the 
magical potency by which the priest makes the god favourable to him” 
(Die Gathas des Zarathushtra II. 86). 
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(Ill) Pali and Prakrit 

TAKKl OR DHAKKI 
* « 

By 

M. A. Mehendale 

Prthvldhara in the introduction to his commentary on Mrcchakatika 
classifies the Prakrit dialects used in the play. He has referred to 
therein to a dialect Dhakkabhasa or Dhakkavibhasd . This is the Takki 
of Purusottama 1 and other Prakrit grammarians. 2 According to Prthvi¬ 
dhara this dialect is spoken by Mathura and Dyutakara in the second 
act of Mrcchakatika. He also mentions some phonetic characteristics 
of this dialect. The semi-vowel v is found, according to him, many a 
time in this dialect, and on account of the presence of Sanskrit words it 
has both the dental and palatal sibilants, s and i. 3 But Markandeya 
in his Prakrtasarvasva and Purusottama in his Prakrtanusasana treat 
this dialect at some length. A summary of what they have to say about 
this dialect may be given as follows. They consider the genesis of this 
dialect to be in the mixture of Sanskrit and Saurasenl. 

Morphology 'The termination -u appears very often ; the termi¬ 
nation of the instrumental singular is also -em. Markandeya gives it 
without anusvara i.e. -e ; the terminations for the dative and ablative 
plurals are -ham and -hum also ; the same terminations can be option¬ 
ally used for genitive plurals ; Markandeya suggests that the same ter¬ 
minations can be used for pronouns and then the penultimate vowel is 
lengthened. Thus kaham, of whom ? tdham, of them, etc. ; then, tuhga 
may be employed for tvam. Purusottama alone says that hamam may 
be used for aham. Markandeya on the contrary gives three forms of 
the first personal pronoun ammi, hum, mama. The genitive of this 
pronoun is given by the same author as rrnhurn or mama. 

Phonology :—Sanskrit yatha and tatha become jidfaa and tidhd 4 in 
Takki according to Purusottama. Markandeya admits of these two 
forms and in addition gives the two regular ones jaha and taka. 

This is only to indicate the general character of the dialect. The 
authors clearly say that the rest is to be learnt from the usage in the 
writings of iistas. 


1 NiTTl-DoiXl, Le Prakjtdnusdsana de Purusottama, p. 22. 

2 For the acceptance of the reading Takki in favour of phakkS, cf. )RAS, 1913, 
pp. 882-3. Cf. al90 Pischel, Gram. d. Pk-Sprachen. 

3 Vakarapraya £>hakkavibhd}d. Samskj t a prey at v e dantyataiav yasasaka rad vaya 
yukta ca. 

« Cf. PS. id ha for Sk. iha. The Fk. forms quoted above bear the same relation 
to the pronominal bases ya-, ta- as id ha bears to i-. On these forms see PISCHEL, 
§§ 103, 266. 
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The name of the dialect Pischel calls it phakki and considers 
that it was spoken in phakka country in Eastern Bengal. 6 This view 
of Pischel is criticised and controverted by Grierson in JR AS. 1913, 
p. 882.° Grierson thinks that the dialect was spoken in the Takka 
country of the Northern Punjab. But even this is difficult to accept at 
present in view of the fact that the languages spoken there now- 
share none of its special characteristics. It is indeed very difficult to 
identify all the different varieties of Prakrit dialects mentioned by the 
grammarians inasmuch as sufficient literature representing them is not 
found. Only the three main Prakrit dialects, viz. Maharastri, SaurasenI 
and Magadhi can be easily distinguished from one another. The sub- 
varieties of these share some of their characteristics and thus lie in the 
peripheri of these main dialects. The most important characteristic 
of Takkl is the preservation of the distinction of two sibilants out of the 
original three, Sk. s > s and Sk. s,s>s. This feature may be compared 
with European Romani s<s, s<& and s, and Syrian Romani s<s and 

s Pischel, § 25. 

* “ Tekka or Takkl is the Prakrit dialect which Pischel (Pr. Gr. § 25) calls 
PhakH, and which he accordingly erroneously states to be the dialect of Phakka 
(Dacca) in Eastern Bengal. His sources, of information were RT. quoted above, the 
India Office MS. of MarkaDdeya, and Prthvidhara on Mfcchakatika (Stenzler, p. v, 
and Godabole, p. 493). RT. names the dialect “ Takki.’’ The I. O. MS., which is 
very corrupt, has “fekka” (i, 4), “Sakki" (xvi', 1), and " FSka,” “Ttaka” and 
“Takka ’’ in xviii, 12. Prtvidhara, as read, by Stenzler and Godabole, has “ phak¬ 
ka," but Godabole gives “Takka" as a variant reading. The printed edition of MK. 
gives “Takki Vibha$a" or “Takka ApabhrarhSa." The confusion with Phakki and Sakki 
ia easily explained by the form which the letters take in Nagari <<fp£l ; 51 and 2Gift. 
The correctness of the form Takkl is vouched for by Mk/s description of it as a mix¬ 
ture of the speech of the Takka country with the three varieties of Apabhrarhia, all 
of which belong to the North-West and West, while Phakka is far away in Eastern 
India. The name is given, not only by the printed edition of Mk., but also by RT., 
and by the v. L of Pjthvidhara quoted by Godabole. Prthvidhara’s account of it is 
la- (or va-) kdraprayd Jakkavibkd^a sariiskrtaprayatvie dantyatalavyasaskaradvaya- 
yukld ca. PiSCHEL, under the impression that it was an Eastern language, explained 
this as meaning that, as in Magadhi Prakrit, ra becames la, and that sa and sa remain 
as in Sanskrit. He adds that becomes sa, but, though the statement is probably 
correct, the fact is not mentioned by Pjthvidhara. That Mk.’a Takki is the same as 
Pfthvidhara’s phakka or Takka is shown by the fact that both authors state that 
it is the language of gamblers (and, adds Mk. xvi, 1, of merchants, etc.). Mk. con* 
siders it to be a vibha^a, and therefore describes it at some length in his 16th pada ; 
but (xvi, 2) he states that another authority, named HariScandra, classes it as an 
Apabhramsa, and he accordingly again refers to it under that head (xviii, 12, comm.), 
as quoted above. Mk. nowhere describes its phonetic peculiarities, but his examples 
contain both sa and i«, thus agreeing with Pjthvidhara. On the other hand he retains 
r and does not change it to l. Finally, as we have seen above, the Takka and Gaur- 
jara Aphabhraiirias were closely connected. Gaurjara was the language of Gurjaras, 
who wore a Western, not an Eastern people. Talking the evidence as a whole, I 
think that it is safe to assume that Pischel's phakki should be "Takka," and that it 
was spoken, not in the Phakka country, but in the Takka country of the Northern 
Punjab." 
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TAKKI OR PHAKKI 191 

$, s < s. r Considering the parallelism existing between these we may 
presume that Thkki is a Romani or Gypsy dialect spoken somewhere in 
India, either in North-West Punjab or in Orissa.® 

As admitted by the two Prakrit grammarians the reading of their 
texts cannot give us a complete idea about the nature of TakkI. To 
gain that end one must look up to the texts making use of this dialect. 
Hence here is an attempt to study the dialect as it is spoken by the two 
characters Mathura and Dyutakara in the second act of Mrcchakafika. 

A.—Phonology. 

(o) Vowels : The simple vowels to be met with are a, a, i, u, u. The 
dipthongs are e and 

The vowel a comes from Sk. a, cf, aha < atha ; josarit < yasas. The 
vowel a comes from Sk. j, cf. cdkasanam < atikiynam; gafudosi < gfhito’si. 
Sk. a is shortened to a in TakkI, as in other Prakrit dialects, when it precedes a 
conjunct consonant. This conjunct consonant in Sk. is either simplified or 
assimilated in T^kld, cf. sampodath < sampratath ; kadakkka < kafak$a. 

The vowel a comes from Sk. d, cf. miccha < mitkya; pddlam < pdtdlam. 
The vowel a also appears when a consonant or visarga following a in Sk. dis¬ 
appears in Tnkld, cf. id < tat. 

The vowel i comes from Sk. i, cf. Indath < htdrani ; nasikd < nddkyd. 
The vowel i comes from Sk. u, cf. puliso < pwu^ah. This is rather to be explain¬ 
ed in a different fashion. It comes from the OIA form * pur so- ( < Sk. puru$a- 
or puru$a- or puru$a- and Bali posa) with the insertion of the vowel i accord¬ 
ing to the process of epenthesis, svarabhakti}. The vowel i also comes from Sk. 
f. cf. padilthosi < pradf$ta’$i. 

The vowel u comes from Sk. u, cf. juttam < yukfam. The vowel u comes 
from Sk. /, cf. -ppavudo <-prdvrtah ; -vutt-a < -vrltah. As noted in the case 
of the vowel a, Sk. u is also shortened to « in similar circumstances, cf. dhuttu 
< dhurt ah ; -sunnu < sunyah. 

The vowel u comes from Sk. u, cf. judam < dyutath. 

The vowel e comes from Sk. e, cf. ft ewam < evaaii ; deulath < devakulcah. 
The vowel e comes from Sk. r, cf. genha < g^h-iyd-. The vowel e comes from 
Sk. ay, cf. dhdledi < dhdrayati. The vowel e comes from Sk. at, cf. iela- < 
Saila-. 

The vowel o oomes from Sk. o, cf. dosu < doyaJi. The vowel o comes 
from Sk. ov, cf. bho-du < bhavatu. Tie preceding a becomes o when the fol¬ 
lowing visarga in Sk. is dropped, cf. puiio < pwia{i. 

(b) Consonants : The consonants, initially, are generally preserved. A 
complete list of all the consonants to be found initially in TSkk5 is given 
below. 


1 R. L, TURNER, The Position cf Romani in lndt> Aryan, § 34, (p. 19). 

8 S. M- Katre, Prakrit Goha, Sardesai Comm. Vol, p. 174. 

8 Doubling of the following consonant v shows that the preceding e must have 
been pronounced as a short vowel. 
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k- cf. katthatnayi < haffkamayi. 
kk- cf. khaniiavutlo < kkan&tavjttak. 
g- cf. ganthu < grant hah. 
c- cf. ca < ca. 

c- < Sk. t- cf. ci{(ha 10 < ti$tha. 

ck- cf. ckinnahaputta < * chinnalika-puira. 11 

j- cf. jajjara- < jarjara *. 

< Sk. y- cf. < y<was ; juttcm< yuklam. 

t- cf. tarpimajjhe < tanuma&kye. 
d- cf. deulu < devakufam. 
dh- cf. dkutla < dhurta. 
p- cf. pdda < pad a. 
ph- cf. phalampi < phalamapt. 
bh- cf. Wtcffd < bkarij-. 
m- cf. nmdaram <.mdtarath. 
t- cf. ruhirapaharii < rudkirapathcah. 

}- < Sk. 7- cf. luuLam < rajakuUoh. 
v- cf. vikavu < vibhavab. 
s- cf. s-uham < sukkcmi. 
s- < Sk. i- cf. scioptfw < iaranam. 

£- cf. Selappadinui < iailapratimd. 

Medially the consonants are more often preserved and at times lost. They 
are preserved in the following examples. 

-k- cf. ivdsikd < * tiasikkd < ndsikyd. 

-j- cf. vaja < vvaja. 

- th - cf. Mathura. 

-d- cf, padavl < padavi. 

Intervocalic is at times sonantised and changed to -d- cf. madararh < 
m&taram ; vippadiva < vipratlpa. 

-dh- cf. 

As noted above intervocalic -th- is changed, to -dh- cf. kadk-am < kathain. 
-n - cf. Vasantasenageham. 

-p- cf. ruhirapahajh < mdhirapalhani. 

-bh- cf. pratyabhivddaye. 

-m- cf, padfrnd < pratimd. 

-y- cf. katthamgtyd < kd${hamayi. 

-v- cf. suvarindiih < snf< 2 rn<jtti. 

Very often intervocatic -p- is changed to -v- cf. vippadtva<vipratipa; 
kulavuttd 12 < kulaputr-a. 

-r- cf. madar.ani < mdtarani ; ruhira- < rudhira-. 

-1- < Sk. -7- cf. solariarh < sararumi ; puliso < puru$ah. 


ao This is according to Godabole’s edn. Stenzler has d/f Ji«, 
m Cf. Paul Thieme, tlber einige persische Wdrtex in Sanskrit, ZDMG 91, 121. 
22 Stenzeer gives kulaputtaa instead. 
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In the following examples we get in Godabole’s edition, whereas Sten¬ 
zler gives -T-, The reading as found in the latter edition is given in the 
brackets. 

judiala ( judiara ) < dyulakara ; duldt ( dural) <. durat ; ale {are) < are. 
But at many other places even Stenzler gives ale, cf. as corresponding to 
Godabole's edition 87.1 ; 88.5; 89.4 ; 90.3; 106.1 ; 102.6 ; 103.1 ; 116.1. 

-I- cf. mandate < mandlyd ; iela < saila- etc. 

-s- cf. tidsihd < nasikyd. 

The other two sibilants -£- and -j- are reduced to the dental one, cf. jasatn 
< yasas ; dosu < do$ah ; somavisamam < samavi$amam.' ia 
-s- cf. padlmdsunnu < pratimusunyam ; dasa- < daSa-. 

It is only at one place that the dental sibilant -s- is changed to the palatal 
one, cf. pasaru < prasora. Stenzler, however, gives the reading with dental 
sibilant, cf. pasaru. 

-h- cf. manahara < manahara-. 

In the following examples the consonants are lost intervocally. 

~k- cf. judiara < dyulakara ; sakiant < sabhikam. 

-g- cf. <&accha < agaccka. 

-c- cf. maiiaharavaanam < manoharavacanath. 

-I- cf. aikasanarn < alikrwath ; pdalarh < pdtdlani ; khandia- < khandita-. 
This seems to be universal. There is no example where -l- is preserved. 

-d- cf. jm < yadi. 

-n- cf. bhuddim < bhuidni. 

-p- cf. runodha < uparodha ; niunu < mpunah. 

-y- cf. bhaa- < bhaya-; iarh < iyani. This, too, seems to be followed 
everywhere. 

In the case of intervocal aspirates, with the characteristic loss of occlusion, 
only the aspiration remains. 

-kh- > - h - cf. sukhani > sukam. 

-tk- > -h- cf. -patham > -paham ; aiha > aha. 

-dh- > -h- cf. rudkira > ruhira- ; adherent > adharena. 

In one case even initially bh- is changed to h- cf. bhavatu < hodu. But 
the importance of this singular example is marred by the numerous places 
where bhodu occurs. 

Cerebrals : There are indeed few examples where a > TakkI cerebral corres¬ 
ponds to a Sanskrit cerebral ; otherwise it corresponds to a Sanskrit dental. 

-4- < Sk. -f- kcujakkha < ka[ak$a ; •pad 0 ' < pafa-. 
salanaoh < saranath. 

-n- < -n- cf. riama < rtdrna; niunu < nif/unah, etc. lanumajjke < tatta¬ 
in adkye ; ahund < adhund. 

The process of assimilation found in the pre-Pr!akrit period is carried 
further in all the Prtakrits including TakkI A dental is palatalised or cerebra- 


18 STENZU® gives iamaviSctmam. 
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hsed when it comes into contact with a palatai semi-vowel or a cerebral one 
respectively. 

Palatalization : 

dyuta > jitda {through *jyuto). 
ndthya > mice ha (through *michyd). 

-madhye > -majjhe {through * majitye). 

Cerebralisation : 

praiimd > padimd. 

This tendency to cerebralise a dental after r is not widely noticed in Jdkkt. 
There are many examples where the dental following r is kept in tact. Cf. 
-ppavudo < -prdvrtak ; -vutto < -vrttah ; vippadiva < vipratipa. 

Conjunct consonants : like the single consonants, these also can be treat¬ 
ed in two ways, initially and medially. These two again divide themselves in 
homorganic and heterorganic groups. According to the general principle of 
MIA assimilation, in homorganic groups the second prevails and in heteror¬ 
ganic groups the stronger of the two prevails. There are no examples where 
homorganic conjuncts come initially. The examples for heterorganic are : 

Sk. skhalan > kholantaa. 

Sk. pratima > padimd ; pros or a > pa&am, etc. 

Medial Conjuncts : (a) Homorganic Groups : 

Sk. -cch- > -chh- cf. gacchasi. 

Sk. -tt- > -tt- cf. -vuttosi < vjttosi. 

Sk. -kt- > -tt- cf. jultam < yuktam. 

Sk. -bdh- > -ddh- cf. laddhu < labdhah. 

( b ) Heterorganic Groups : 

}. Consonant groups with a semi-vowel. 

Sk. -thy- > -cch- cf. ninecha < rrtkhyd, 

Sk. -dhy- > - jjh - cf. tmumajjhe < tanumadhye. 

Sk. -kr- >-kk- cf. vikkirda < vi + hi-. 

Sk. -rj- > -;/- cf. jajjara- < jot jar a-. 

Sk. -tr- > -tt- cf. -putta < -pwlra ; annatta < anytra. 

Sk. -Tt- > -tt- cf. dhutta < dhuita. 

Sk. -dr- > -dd- cf. ruddo < rudrah■ 

Sk. -rd- > -dd- Dad dura < Dor dura. 

Sk. -pr- > -pp- vippadiva < vipratipa ; ppadtma < * pratima. 

In all these examples one fact clearly stands out, that the semivowel is 
dropped. In the first two examples the dentals th and' dh have changed to 
corresponding palatals ch and jk (cf. the assimilation of dentals to palatals and 
cerebrals above). 

2. Consonant groups with a sibilant. 

Sk. -k$- > -kkh- kadakkha < kajak$a. 

Sk. -$}h- > -{jk- kalthamayi < ka$phamayi- 
Sk. -it- > -(th- duitha < duffa ; muffin < nws(i. 

Sk. -st- > -tlh- natlki < ndsti. 
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As in the case of semi-vowels, the sibilants too are dropped in such con- 
juncts. But here the outgoing sibilant leaves its trace by aspirating the simple 
consonant in the cluster. 

3. Consonant groups with a nasal. 

Sk. -«</- > -n4~ mmdahe < man4<dyd. 

Sk. -mv- < mv- samvdhaa < samvdhaka. 

Sk. -wg- > -«g- -arigaa < ahgaka. 

Sk. - mbh- > -mbit- -vippalambhaa < - vipraHambhaha . 

Sk. -nt- > -nl- Vasantasetvd- < V asanlasend-. 

In all these cases the conjunct is kept in tact. But in a case where, un¬ 
like the examples cited above, a consonant precedes and a nasal follows the 
latter is assimilattd to the former. Cf. Sk. -pi- > -gg- bhagga < bhapid. Sk. 
-kn- > -kk- tnukke < *muk-nad* 

4. Groups of nasals and semi-vowels. 

Sk. -ny- > -mm- cf. -iunriu < -Simya \anysya > annassa. 

Sk. -rn- > -nn- cf. suvarma < suvmrpa. 

In both 15 the cases the semi-vowel is dropped, the remaining nasal is utter¬ 
ed with force, and as noted above the dental n is changed to cerebral.p. 

5. Groups of two semi-vowels. 

Sk. -ly- > -U- kallavattam < kalyavartarh. 

Sk. -rv- > -,w~ saw am < sarvam. 

6. Groups of sibilant and semi-vowel. 

Sk. -$y- > -ss- gamissadi < gamisyati. 

Sk. -sy- > -ss- annassa < anyasya. 

The semi-vowel being weaker of the two is lost. 

7. Groups of more than two elements. 

Sk. -fkr- > - kk- nikkamia < nis + y/kram-. 

Sk. -ndr- > -nd- Indam < Indram . 

Sk. -mpr- > -mp- sampadam < sdmpralarh. 

8. There is a single example where the conjunct is retained initially and 
medially. The word is bodily incorporated from Sanskrit. Cf. pratyabhivddaye. 

9. Nasalisation. There are two examples wherq the conjunct is first 
simplified and then a nasal is added to it. Cf. jampasi < Sk. jalpasi • ddatn- 
sdmi < d-darsaydtni. 

B.—Morphology. 

(a) Nouns : 

1 Masculine nouns ending in -a. 

Terminations. 

Sing. Blu. 

nom. -rt \ -o; -e. -a. 

acc. -aril. 

inst. -ena. - ehim. 

14 See Pischel, § 566. 

10 For maria flora in Godabole, Stenzler gives mammon? < marmana. 
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Sing. Plu. 

gen. -ossa. 
loc. - e. 
voc. -a ; -a. 

Examples. 

Sing. 

nom. dhutlu, niunu, dasu ; g oho, 
dhutto, ruddo ; gohe, laddhe. 
acc. kulavuttarii, sahiarh. 
inst. kadakkkena, ah arena. 
gen. judiarassa. 
loc. pade. 

voc. dlvutld or dhuitaa. dulfha. 

2. Neuter nouns ending in -a. 

Terminations. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. -cm ; -u ; -e. -im. 

> acc. -aril. 
gen. -&ha. 

Examples. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. sukharn, judarii; detdu ; bhuddtrii, suvatynddm. 

suvatiw* i mukke (addhwh). 
acc. deulam, -vaanam, pdalarii, 
gen. daiasuvanndha. 

3. Feminine nouns ending in -d. 

Terminations. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. -a. 
voc. -e. 

Examples. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. padimd, nasika. 
voc. tcmumajjhe. 

4. Feminine nouns ending in -f. 

Terminations. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. -i. 
inst. -ie. 

Examples. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. padavl, katphamayt. 
inst. -mandate. 

5. Nouns ending in j. 
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All such nouns are modified to -a base and are then declined like those 
ending in -a. Cf. acc. sing, madararii, pidarant. voc. sing, bha}{a, 

6. Present participles. 

The present participle in -e has the endings of a noun in -a, cf. nom. sing. 
akkhanto ; voc. sing, kalantaa. 

The present participle in -i is declined like the corresponding noun. Cf. 
dloanti. 


( b ) The Pronouns : 

( li) The first personal pronoun has the following forms :— 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. aharii. amhe. 

inst. mae {found in Stenzler’s 
edn. only), 
gen. mama, mae, me. 

(2) The second personal pronoun has the following forms :— 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. tumam, fathom. 
inst. tue. 
gen. tuha, tue. 

(3) The third personal pron. has the following forms. 

Sing. Plu. 

nom. so. 
acc. tarn. 
gen. tassa. 

(4) The demonstrative pronouns ; etad, idam. 

i. etad —nom. sing. masc. esu, esa, eso. 

ij. idam — nom. sing. mac. aarh. nom. sing. fern, iatii. 

(5) The interrogative pronoun : kirn. 

. nom. sing. masc. ko, 
gen. sing. masc. kassa t kassa. 
nom. sing. neut. kith. 

(6) Numerals : eka. 

acc. sing. mas. ekkarii. 

(7) Ordinary pronouns. 

acc. sing, sawatii, 

( c ) The Verb : 

(1) Present tense. 

Terminations. 


Sing. Plu. 

1 per. -mi (perasmaipada). -mho. 

-e (atmanepada). 

2 per. -si. 

3 per. -eft, 
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Examples. 

Sing. PIu. 

1 per bibkemi , adamsami (par.) 

pratyabhivadayl (atm.) anusare-mha, kile-mha. 

2 per. gacchiasi, jampa-si, 

vajja-si. 

3 per. vajja-di, jiria-di, dhale-di; 

tara-i. 

The third person singular of the root V as is derived directly from the Sk. 
Thus asli > atthi. 

(2) Imperfect. 

There is only one example asi (< asit) tjiird sing. 

(3) Future. 

First per. sing. atm. -ssarh, cf. pekkhi-ssath. 

Sec. per. sing. par. -hast, cf. pdvi-hasi. 

Third per. sing. par. * ssadi, cf. gami-ssadt. 

(4) Imperative mood. 

The terminations for the sec. per. sing.—i. nil, cf. paaccha, daccha, genha. 
ii. -hi, cf. de-hi, e-hi. 

The termination for the sec. per. plu. ~ta (par.), cf. paUaia. 

The termination for the sec. per. plu. -ha (atm.), cf. ramaha. 

The termination for the third per. sing, -du, cf. bkodu. 

(5) Present participle. 

The distinction between Parasmaipada and Atmanepada is lost in the 
formation of Present Participles. The termination for their formation is -nta, 
cf. khalantad, kalanlad,. akkhanto. 

The feminine form is made by the addition of the vowel -l in the end. 
Cf. aloanti. 

(j6) Past Passive Participle. 

These are the assimilated forms of Sanskrit Past Passive Participles. Cf. 
padittha < pradrsta ; panelta ;< pranastd ; av-akkanta efapakrdnta ; ghida 
< grhita ; laddka < labdha. 

There are two forms mukke 16 and papalneu 17 which do not come directly 
from their Sanskrit corresponding forms mukta and prapaldyita. The Tahiti 
forms are made by the addition of the termination -na and not -ta. 

(7) Infinitives. 

The termination for their formation is -dum, cf. rakkhi-dum, pampi-dum. 
jampi-dum. 

(8) Absoltdives. 

There are two terminations for the formation of Absolutives. These are 
-ua < Sk. -tvd and -ia < Sk. -ya or tya. Cf. gadua ; nikkamia, vikkitiia, 
vajjia 


PlSCHEL § 566. 
rr P1SCHEL § 567. 
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(d) Indeclinables. 

i. Conjunction : ca. 

ii. Interrogation : kakirn, lalkith. 

iii. Interjection : are, ale. 

iv. Negation : ria. 

v. Emphasis : nam, noma, hu, jjeva. 

vi. Manner : evvam. 

vii. Time : sampadcmi, ta, ahuna, javaccia, tdvacaa. 
viii. Place : ehim, anriatta. 

ix, Conditional : jai, aha. 

Index of Takk! Words found in Mjcchakalika.* 
oath (mas.) 99.6.9, Sk. Fa. ayarit. 
iam (fern.) 85.8, Sk. P6. iyam. 
arwatto 107.1 ; 115.2, Sk. •anyatra. Fa. ahhattha. 
anna- gen. sg. -ssa 101.6, Sk. anya-, Pa. anna-, 
aka 101.4, Sk. PS. alha, S. Pk. adha. 

aham. nom. sg. first per. pron. 92.5, 6 ; 101.5, 6, Sk. Pa. ahath. 

Amke nom. pi. 106.2, Ved. Sk. asme. Cl. Sk. vayam. Fa. mayam, Pk. arnha-. 
mae 100.6 (S. mama), or mama 88.1,2 ; 115.2 (S. me) gen. sg. first per. 
pron. Sk. PS. mama, 
ahora- inst. sg. -ena 114.9, Sk. Fa. adhara 
avakkanta nom. sg. -a 106.3, Sk. apakrdnta-, Pa. apakkanta-. 
appana- acc. sg. am 93.6, Sk. dtman-, PS. alia- Pk. appa-, appdna-. 
aikasana- acc. sg. -am 85.7, Sk. at\ki$na- t Pa. atikanka-, Pk. ai-kasana-, 
ai-kaqha-. 

\/ as- third sg. pre. indie, atthi 115,5, Sk. asti. Fa. Pk. attki. Cf. natthi 115.2, 
Sk. nasti. Fa. natthi. Third sg. .imperfect dsi 106.5, Sk. astt, Fa. dsi, 
Pk. dsi, asi. 

X 1 'anusara- first pi. pre-indi. -ernka 86.4; 106.5, Sk. \/anu-sj-, PS. \fanusam-. 
a kuna 89.2, Sk. PS. ad kuna. 

ale 84.4 ; 86.1 ; 87.1 ; 88.5 ; 89.4 ; 93 3 ; 102.6; 103.1 ; 106.1; 116.1, Sk. Pli. 

are. Mg. ale. Also cf. le S5.5 (S. re) Sk. PS. re. 
amhe see under aham. 

\/gaccha- sec. sg. pre. indi -si 92.1, Sk. Fa, \Jgacch-; sec. sg. imperative daccha 
116.2, Sk. Pa. d\Jgacch- ■ thir. sg, future gamtssadi 107.1, Sk. gamisyati, 
PS. gamissali, Pk. g anchai Absolutive gadua 106.8, Sk. gated. Pa. gantvd, 
Mg. gadua, gadua. 

akkhanta - nom. sg. -o, 101.4. False reading for dcakkhanto Pischell § 88 
(p. 76) Sk. d- \/cak$-. Pa. d\Jcikkha.-. 
ad anna- first sing. pre. indi. -d-mi 101.6, Sk. dxjdjs-, PS. d-\/dassa-. 
dloatita- nom. sg. pre. part. fem. -f 115.1, Sk, d-lakayanta-, PS. d-lokenta-. 


* The references are to Godabole’s edition. The variant readings from Sten- 
zler’s edition are given in brackets with S. 
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asi see under y/as-. 
iam see under aam. 

Inda- ace. sing, -am 85.2, Sk. Indra-, PEL Inda-. 
ido 107.1, Sk. it ah, Pla, ito, Pk. io. 

uarodha- inst. sing, -ena + eva 107.2, Sk. Pta. uparodha-, Pk. uparoha-, 
uaroka-. 

ucchddida- nom. sing, -o 113.1, 114.1, Sk. utsddita-. 
ekkor acc. sing, -am 85.3, Sk. PS. eka-, Pk. eka-, ekka-, ega-. 
evvath 86.5, 87.2,90.6,91.3,101.4,102.3,103.7, Sk. Pa. evarii, Pk. evatii,evvath. 
ctad- nom. sing. masc. esa 107.1, esu 89.7, 100.6, 103.5, ejo 85.9 Sk. 
e$ak, P&. iso, Amg. ese, eso. Mg. eSe, Ap. eho, eku. Cf. Pischel, § 426 
(p. 301). tad- norm sing. mas. so 106.3, 6. Sk. sah, F6. so. gen. sing, 
mas. tassa 106.4, 115.5. Sk. tasya, RL tassa. ace. sing, neut. tarn 88.6, 
92.1, 6, 102.6, 116.1. Sk. tat. Pa. tam. Also cf. tatkirh 100.10. Sk. 
tat-kim. 

e-hi 87.2, 106.5, Sk. e-hi, PS., e-hi. 

Ehith 92.5, Sk. asmin, 61,4 OI-A *esmin. 
katthamayi 86.7, Sk. amayi, Pa. ka((ihamayi. 
kadakkha- inst. sing, -ena 115.1, Sk. ka[dk$a-. 
kadhath 86.7, Sk. PS. katkam, Pk. kahath, S. Mg. k ad hath, 
balanta- voc. sing, -d 85.7, Sk. kurvat-, PS. karonta-, Pk. karanta-, korinta-, 
karmta-. 

kalahdvida- nom. pi. masc. -d H06.2 < Sk. ' kalahdpayita-, Pk. kalahma- 
< Sk. halahayita. 

kallavatta- nom. sing, -u 100.6, Sk. kaiyavarta-, acc. sing, -am 99.10. 
kith- nom. sing. masc. ko 91.3, Sk. kant, Pa. ko, Amg. Mg. ke, gen. sing. masc. 
kassa (S. kassa) 114.9, Sk. kasya, Pa. Pk. bassa, nom. (acc.) sing. neut. 
kim 115.5, Sic. Pa. kith, 
kahim 85.4 ; 92.1, < Sk. kasmin, Pk. kahi-m. 

y/kila- first plu. pres. indi. -emka 87.2 (S. kilemha), Sk. y/knd - Pa. \Jkila-, 
Pk. y/kidda-, y/kila-. 

kula- acc. sing, -am 85.7, Sc. Pa. kula-. Cf. kula-vutta- acc. sing. -am. 116.1 
(S. kula-puttaam) Sk. kitla-putra Pla. Pk. kvXa-putta-. 

\fkala- sec. sing, imperative, kula 93.3, Sk. kurti, P&. karate, Pk. kareki. 
ko see under kim. 

khandia-vutta- nom. sing. -a. 101.6-7, 101.9, Sk. khandita-vjtta-. 

y/kkal- voc. sing. pre. part, khdantaa 85.6, Sk. y/skkal-, Pa. yjkhal-. 

gacchasi see under y/gaach- above. 

ganthu 93.3, Sk. granlha-, something to cover, to bind. 

gadua see under y/gacch- above. 

gatnissadi see under y/gacch- above. 

y/gcriha- first plu. pres. indi. -emka 107.2, Sk. \/g?hna, Pa. \/ganha-, sec. 
sing, imperative genha 84.5, third sing. ppp. gatuda- 88.5 (S. gjhida-), 
Sk. grhtta-, PEL gakita-. 
gosdviaputto 102.3, < Sk. gosvdmikd-putm. 
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goha- nam. sing, -e, 88.4, or -o, 106.3, Pk goha. On this word see Wust, 
BSOS 8, 856, Thieme ZDMG 91, 115 If., Katke Prakrit goha, Sarradesai 
Commemoration Volume , pp. 173-176. 
ca 85.2, Sk Pla. Pk. ca. 
ciiiha 84.5 (S. ti${ha) , Sk. iislka. PS, Uppha. 

chiruilia~puttaa 103.1 (S. chinndlid-putta ), Pk. chinndtia- or chittndH-. See 
Thieme Uber einige Persische Worter im Sanskrit, ZDMG 91, 121. 

/«' 85.2, Sk. P6. yadi. 

jajjarapada-ppdvuda- nom. sing. -o 99.9, Sk. jarjarapapapravjta-. 

\Zj-ampa, sec. sg. pre. indi, -si 115,1, Sk. \tjalp-, PS. \/jappa-, \fjampa-. 
infinitive -dum 101.4. 

jasa- acc. sing, -m 85.7, Sk. yasas-, Pa. yasa-. 

jdvaccia 106.2, Sk. ydval-+ * cida. On this last see B. Schwartz, Prakrit cm, 
NIA Z, Sept. 1939. p. 420. 
jd- sec. sg. pre. indi. -si 85.2, Sk. P&. yd-, 

Viina- third sg. pre. indi. -di 1101.2, Sk. V'JK B5. y^jayo. 
juttath 101,4, Sk. yuktcnh, Ri. yultam. 

jua- or judo- acc. sing, -ath 101.5 and 87.2 ; 102.3 ; 116,2, Sk. dyuta-, Pa. 
juta-, 

judiara- nom. sg. -u 86.2 (S. judiaru), Sk. dyutakara-, F§. jutakarcr, also cf. 
judikaru 84.4 <S. judiaru). gen. sg. -ssa 106.4. Also cf. -mandate 89.7 
(S. judialamandalie). 
jjtva 102.3, Sk. eva- 

Va 85.3 ; 87.1 ; 88.2 ; 92.5 ; 101.2, 4, 6. Sk. Pa. na. 

■nom 89.4, 95.3 ; 102.3. Sk. Pa. name, 
not (hi see under atthi above. 

$dma 101.6, Sk ndma, PS. ndma. 
ndsikd 106.4, Sk nasikyd, Pa. ndsikd. 
t.rktna- nom. sg. -u 92.5, Sk Pa. ttipuTia. 

my’kkamo' absolutive -is 107.1 Sk. nis-^kram-, PS. rd-\fkkama-. 

tfiVveda- first pi. pres. indi. -(e)mha 106.8, Sk. ni-Vvid-, PS. ni-^/veda. 

icon see above under tad-. 

tatkim see above under lad-. 

tanumajjhd- vop. sing, -e 114.9 Sk. lanumadkya-. 

\/tma- third sg. pre. ind. -i 85.3, Sk \ftr-. Pa. \Ztara-. 
lossa see above under tad. 

td 86.4; 92.6; 106.5 ; 107.2. Sk. tatafi. Pa. tado. More probably Sk. 

tadd > *Um > td meaning “ then, afterwards, at that time or moment.” 
tavaccia 106.3. Sk. tdvat + •cida. See jdvaccia. 

tumam 89.7 (S. tuham) nom. sing. 2nd per. pron. Sk. tv am, P&. tvam, Uivam. 
gen. sing, lue 100.6; 116.2 (S. iuha ); 102.3 (S. mae), tuha 114.6; 
tuham 1100.4 ; 101.7, 9 ; 114.9. Sk. PS. lava. 

Dad dura- inst. sing, -ena 106.2, Sk Dardura-. 

daia 99.6 (S. dasa -) Sk. dasa, PS. dasa. -savanna- acc. sing, -am 88.6; 
92.1 ; 99.9; 102.6; 115.5. ndm. sing, -u 100.6 gen. sing, -dha 84.4 (S. 
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da&asuvandha). Sk. daSa-su varna-, Pa. dasa savanna-. 

\fdd- 2nd sing, imperative ddpaya 97.10 (S. ddpaa), Sk. dspaya. 

\Jde- 2nd sing, imperative ‘hi 95.2 ; 106.1. Sk. V dad-, 

y/paaccha- 2nd sing, imperative paaccha 88.5 ; 89.4, 2 ; 92.6, 1 ; 93.2, 4, 6; 

101 .5 ; 102.6 < Sk. prayaccha. 
dulpha 103.1. Sc. duUa, Pa. duftha. 
dulat 84.5 (S. dural !) Sk. dural , PS. dura, 
d&ula- acc. sg. -ant 86.3, nom. sg. -u 86.2, Sk. detia-kulo-. 
dosa- nom. sg. -u 91.3. Sk. do$a-, Pa. dosa-. 

y/dhala- 3rd sg. pre. indi. -di 99.6 ; 1'11.5 ; Sk. y/dhr-, PS. y/dhara^. 
dhutta- nom. sig. -u 86.2 ; 92.5; 101.5 ; or -o 1107.1. Sk. dkurta, PS. dhutta-, 
voc. sg. -c 101.5, 6 ; dhuttijjdmi 92.6, denom. of Sk. dhurta, * dhurtiya-mi. 
padimA 86.7. Sk. pratimdt, Fa. pafirnd, -iutpta- nom. sg. -a. 86.2 (S. $unu), 
Sk. -simya-. Fa. -sunns-. 

padissudia (only Stenzler p. 35. 6), Sc. praii-*£rutya. 
pmaUd 85.8, Sk. pranas!A PS- panafthd. 
padavi 85.9. Sk. PS. padavi. 

padipha- nom. sg v -o 84.5 (S. pradrs(osi), Sk. pradjpa-, PS. padipha 
pads- loc. sg. -e 85.6. Sk. PS. pada-. 

y/pala- 2nd sg. pre. indi. -si 85.5, Sk. PS. y/pal-, nom sg. ppp. pspaUrtu 84.4, 
5 [ = Sk. prapaldyitah]. Cf. Mar. pal-ne ; Pk. palai < * pslei whence 
ppp. * pa-Una-. 

pavipar- nom sg. -o 106.6 Sk. pram pa-, Pa. povipha-. 
pavipha- nom. sg. -u 86.3. See above for Sk. and PS. forms. 
paiaru 93.8 (S. paiaru) Sk. prasara, PS. pasara ; the -u seems to be due to 
contamination with nom. sg. forms, cf. Sk. prasjtah > *pa-saru or 
*pa$adu, * passu. 

pools- acc. sg. -am 85.2, Sk. Pa. pa tala-, 
paths- nom. sg. -e 88.1, 2. 

pada- nom. sg. -« 86.1, Sk. Pa. pada. The actual reading in Godabole’s edn. 

is padu ; but that seems to be wrong, inst. plu. -ehim 86.3. 
y/pdva- fut. sec. sg. -hast 103.2 (S. pdbihasi ), Sk. pra-y/dp-, Pa. yjpdpuna. 
pidara- acc. sg. -am 93.2. Sk. pip.-, Pa. pilar a-. . 

pi 101.5. Sk. PS. apt, Pk. vi, avi. Cf. vi 85.3 ; 101.6 (S. bi). 
puna 116.2, Sk. punch. Fa. puna (r before a vowel), puno. 
pulisa nom. sg. -o 99.9 Sk. purusa-, PS- purisa , posa- <OIA* pur$a. 

\/pekkha- 1st sg. fut. -ssa#i 103.5, 7. Sk. pro- y/ik$-. Pa. y/pehkha-. 
pedarida- voc. sg. -a 88.5, 92.6. Sk: prelands- according to Thieme, ZDMG 
91, 120 footnote, and •= lupta-danda- of the comm, and chdya. May 
not the first element pe be due to Persian influence, cf. Pers. be- ? 
pratyobhivddaye 99.4. This is a direct borrowing from Sanskrit. 
phala- acc. sg. -ath 1103.1. Sk. Fla. phala-. 
baddha- nom sg. -o 89.7. Sk. PS. baddha-. 
bibhemi 101.6. Sk. bibhemi. 
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bhaa-pali-vevidanga- voc. sg. -a 85.5 (S. bkaapalivebi-) , Sk. bkaya-parivepi- 
tangaka-. 

bhatfa- voc. sg. -4 84.4 ; 99.8 ; 100.6 ; 106.2, 6 (S. bhadda), Sk. bhartT* 
bhaggd 106.5, Sk. bhagtid, F&. bhaggd. 

Vbkana- 3rd sg. pre. indi. -di 99.10, Sk. V bhm PS. \tbham-, 2nd sg. pre- 
indi. -si (.-si) 116.1 (S. bhanesi). 
bhuda- nom. sg. neu. -arh 116.1. Sk. Pa. bhuta -, nom. pi. neu. -im. 

\Jbho- 3rd sg. imperative - du 86.5 ; 87.2 ; 90.6 ; 91.3 ; 100.10. Sk. \/bhu 
Fa. Pk. \Jhcy, also cf. ko-du 114.6 < Sk. bhava-tu. 
tnae. See under -ahath. 

manakara-vaaria- acc. sg. -aril 115.1 (S. mammana -). Sk. manohara-vaeana 
Mathura- nom sg. -u 92.5 ; 101,5. Sk. Mathura-, 
mad or a- acc. sg. -am 93.4, Sk. mdtr-, PS. malar a-, 
rmcchd- 101.5, Sk. miihyd. Fa. micchS. 

mukka- nom. sig. neu. -e 91.5, 7. Sk. mukta-, PB. mutla-. The double -kk- 
shows the OI-A form to be *nwk-na. 

mutthippahara- inst sg. -ena 106.4, Sk. musfiprahdra-, PB. muRhippahdra-. 
musida- nom. sig. ppp. -o 113.1, 114.1. Sk. mu$ita-, Pa. musita-. 
y/rakkha- infinitive -turn 85.3. Sk. V rak$-, PS. y/rakkha-. 
radadattaduvvimdar- inst. sing, etia 114.9 (S. rcridaUha-) Sk. fata-da^ta-dur- 
vinita-. 

\Jrama- sea pr. imperative -ha 116.2. Sk. s/ram- 
Rudda- nom. sg. -o> 85.3. Sk. Rudra-, Fla. Rudda-. 
ruhtrapaha- acc. sg. -am 106.5, Sk. rudhirapatha 

laddha- nom. sg. masc. -ut 84.4 (S. luddhu), -e 88.4. Sk. labdha-, PS. 
laddha-. 

Idula- acc. sg. -am 106.8, Sk. Pa. rajakula-. 
le see under ale above. 

\Jvaja- 2nd sg. pre. indi. -si 85.2. Sk. y/vraj-. 3rd sg. pre. indi, -di 85.8. 

2nd sg. imperative no termination. 

Vvajja- absolutive -ia 85.3. Sk. Vtw/-. 

Vasantasendgeham 106.6. 
vi see under pi above. 

\/vikkina - absofutive -ia 93.2, 2, 4, 6. Sk. vi-\/kn-. 

vippadiva- nom. sg. -u 86.1, vipratipa-. Fa. vippafipa-. inst. pi. -ehith 86.2 
(S. vippadibehim) 

vihava- nom. sg. -u 100.7, -o 115.2. Sk. PS. vibkava-. 
selappadima 87.1. Sk. icdla-pratxma, PS. selappatimd. 
satnpadani 85.2 ; 89.4 ; 92.7, Sk. sdmpratam. 

samavisamarh 85.6 (S. samavUamam), Sk. samaviSamam , PS, samavismam. 
salanath 85.2, Sk. sarariarh, Pa. saranam. 

Samvdhaa 102.6, Sk. Samvahaka. 

sahia- acc. sg. -am 85.3, Sk. sabhika-. Pa. sahia-. 

savanna- acc. sg. -am 91.6 ; 92.6, Sk. suvartta-. Pa. suvanva-, acc. pi. -im 106-7. 
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susahiavippalambha- voc. sg. -d 84.5. Sk. susabhikavtpralamtkkaka-. 

suharii 114.6, Sc. PS. sukhani. 

sevida- nom. sg. neu. -am 102.4. Si. Pa. sevita-. 

so see under iad- above. 

hu 87.1 ; 88.2; 89.7. Sk. khatu. F6. kka. 

hodu see under bho- above. 


II am indebted to Professes- S. M. Katre for giving me this inter®ting 
topic ft* investigation and for substantially helping me throughout with 
bodes, papers and suggestions.] 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON TAKKI 

By 

M. A, Mehendale 

Dr. S. M. Katre was kind enough to point out to me a very small 
Kadavaka from Harivom$apUTat?a which, according to its author, is written 
in £>hakka-bha§a. The Kadavaka occurs in the 103rd Samdhi of the Purina. 
The passage is a very small one consisting of barely nine lines and is full of 
proper names of Yfidavas. Hence the passage does not afford to us any 
great opportunity to study the dialect in which it is written. 

We find the following vowels in this dialect : a, a, i, t, u, e and o. The 
consonants in their initial position are generally preserved. In the medial 
position they are either preserved or lost. There are some cases in which the 
loss of occlusion in medial aspirates is found. At times the medial surds are 
sonantised. The laws of palatalisation and cerebralisation are also at work. 
There is not a single dental n in the whole Kadavaka ; everywhere it is cere- 
bralised into «. The liqufd r is never changed to l. In this respect the 
present dialect at once differs from the Takkl found in Mfcchokafika. There 
is also one more salient aspect in which the present dialect is at variance 
with the one in Mjcchakatika. In the dialect of this Kadavaka all the three 
sibilants s, §, s, are reduced to the single dental sibilant s. In this respect this 
dialect is not in conformity with the European and Syrian Romani where 
we find two sibilants s and f as in the TakkI of Mjcchakatika. 

There is nothing very particular to be noted in Morphology. The nom. 
sg. of mas. nouns in -a ends in The masculine nouns in -i and -ti are 
brought over to the -a type so that in the gen. sg. of all these nouns we 
get the termination -ssa. In a solitary case we find the termination -hint for 
the gen. sg. instead of -ssa, e.g. Subhanu-him. Markaodeya while describing 
the characteristics of dfakki gives -ham and -hum as the optional termina¬ 
tions for the gen. plu. He is silent as regards the terminations for gen. sg. 
We do not find this termination -him in TakkI of Mjcchakatika either. 

As regards conjugation we get only a few forms of the present indicative, 
e.g. bhavadi, sahai etc. 

Below is given a complete index of ail the words occurring in the Kada- 
vaka. The references are given to the page number and the line number in 
the Apabhrathsapathavall, edited by M. C. Modi. 

Anandana-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk, Anandana-. 

Kisamajjhuddesartteura-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.142, Sk. KfSamadhyoddes- 
antabpura-. 

Kusumasara-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.137, Sk. KusumaSaro-. 

Kesava-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.136, Sk. KeSava-. 

Jaunasida-, gen. sg. -ssa t 65.137, Sk- Y amuna&nta-. 
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jaga-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. jagat-. 

Jara-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Jara-. Mr. Modi thinks that this is 
equivalent to Sk. jaratah. I think it is only a proper name. 
jema jema, 65.135, Sk. yathd yaiha. 
na, occurs very often, Sk. no. 

Wanda-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Nando-. 

N and ana-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.137, Sk. N and ana-, 
to-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.141, Sk. tad-, 
titti, nom. sg. 65.136, Sk. tjptih. 
lima tema, 65.135, Sk. tathd tatha. 

Dtvdyana-, gen. sg, -ssa, 65.137, Sk. Dinpdyana- or Dvaipdyana-. 
Dutujuki-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Dundubhi-. 

Devaseya-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.141, Sk. Devasena-. 

Paui a-, gen. sg. -ss«, 66.143, Sk. Pour a-. 

Paramesara-, nom. sg. <i, 65.135, Sk ParameSvara-. 

Bkagada-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. Bhagada-. 

\/bhova-, pres, third sg. -di, 65.142, Sk. \fbhu-. 

Bhaiyu-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk Bhdnu-. 

Bhoya-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.141, Sk. Bhojo-. 
mahayanctr, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.143, Sk. mahajano 
nsigaifa-, gen. sg. -ssa, 66.143, Sk. rsigana-. 

Samba-, gen. sg. -ssa, 66.138, Sk. Samba-. 
sam\Jbhava-, pres, third, sg. -di, 65.136, Sk. sam.\Jbhu-. 

Saccdi-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk Satyaki-. 
sadhaviya-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.139, Sk. haddhdpita-. 
sasimuddasaneura-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.142, Sk saSaiimudianupuTa-. 
sassuddhasira-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.143, $k. svasmdhvaiiras-. I follow Mr, 
Modi in the Sanskrit rendering. Chlya gives iaSvat- in place of 
svdso-. 

s okay ana-, nom. sg. -u, 65.135, Sk. sabhdjana-. 

Sdrana -, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Sarana-. 

Sara-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.140, Sk. Sara-, 

\/sdha-, pres, third sg. -i, 65.135, for Sk. \Jkath-. 

Sini-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.138, Sk. Sint-. 

Subhdnu-. gen. sg. -him, 65.139, Sk. Subhanu-. 
su.tlhu.va-, gen sg. -ssa, 65.139. Sk. su$(huka-. 
se, gen. sg. third pers. pron., 65.137, Sk. tasya. 

sesiyasuyav-ayandmiyarasa-, gen. sg. -ssa, 65.136, Sk. Seyitairutavacand- 
mrtarasa-. 

\Jhaiistjja-, present third sg. -i, 65.135, Sk. V*7?-- 
hu, 65.136, Sk. khalu, PS. khu. 
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SOME PHONETIC PECULIARITIES OF 
EARLY CEYLONESE LENA INSCRIPTIONS 

By Dr. M, A. Mehendalh 

A detailed study of the Phonology of the Singhalese in¬ 
scriptions upto the end of the tenth century has been under¬ 
taken by P, B. F. Wijeratne, the first part of which has already 
appeared in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, Vol. XI, part 4, pp. 823-836 ( 1946). Below is made 
only an attempt to point out some of the striking phonetic 
peculiarities of early Ceylonese inscriptions from the second 
century B. C. to the second century A. D. It is also attempt¬ 
ed there to show some parallelisms between the treatments 
observed in these inscriptions and those found in the Prakrits 
of the early Brahml (and Kharosthl) inscriptions of India, 
especially from the South India. The following short forma 
are used in the ensuing discussion, 

El — Epigraphia Indica. 

EZ — Epigraphia Zeilenica, 

L — Liiders’ list of Brahmi inscriptions* 
appended to El. 10.1-226. 

I Vowels 

§1. Treatment of the vowel r : the treatment f > a is 
the predominant treatment in these inscriptions, though the 
change r > u is noticed in a noun expressive of human rela¬ 
tionship (cf. sk. bhrdtr - > bhatu - EZ 1.145.10a ). Thus 
we find that f > a not only in Sk. kftvd > ka}u EZ 1.62, but 
also in Sk. pitr - > pita - EZ 1.18.1*. This change of f > a 
jn a noun expressive of human relationship is very peculiar* 
for it is nowhere to be found in the Prakrits of the Brahml 
or Kharosthl inscriptions. There in all such cases the treat¬ 
ment is r >-a or *. 

It should, however, be noted that the change r > a even 
when accompanied by a labial in certain instances and in the 
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word vasabhcd < Sk. vr\ti0ia *- (in Amaravati L 1239 etc., 
Nagarjunikonda El. 20.18. B4 Z , 16,C3 z etc.) is a peculiarity of 
South Indian inscriptions e. g. 

Sk. mrga - > maka - Amaravati ( L 1254 ). 

Sk. vyaprta ~ > vdpata - Mayidavolu ( L 1205 ) and 

Kondamudi ( L 1328 ). 

II Consonants 

§2. The guttural g : This stop, in certain instances, is 
changed to the corresponding surd. e. g. 

Sk. yavdgu - > ydku ~ EZ 1.62.3 

Sk. nagara - > nakara ~ EZ 3.116 s . 

It is, however, preserved in 9uch instances as ganaka — 
EZ 3,116 s , and pagara - EZ 3.122*. 

Similar instances of the change ~ g - > - k z - are found 
In the Brahml inscriptions of Western and Southern India, e. g. 

Sk. nagara - > nakara - Junnar ( L 1152 ). 

Sk. Sagara - > Sakara - Nasik ( L 1123 ). 

Sk. bfiaga ■- > bhaka - Kanheri ( L 998 ), 

Sk. Mrgabuddhi - > Makabudhi - Amravati ( L 1254 ). 

Sh. Nagacandra - > Ndkacamda - Jagayya- 

peta ( L 1202 ). 

Sk. kosthagara - > kotbdkdra - Nagarjuni¬ 
konda El ( 20.22.F* ). 
etc. etc. 

§3i The guttural aspirate kh. : Deaspiration of Sanskrit 
aspirates is one of the chief peculiarities of the Ceylonese 
inscriptions. It is practically observed in all aspirates. 


1. Itt all other inscription* of Western and Central India we get 
taahha— cf, Vtabhaddtaau Katie ( E 1097, 1099 }, Sailirawad) 4 L 1121 ), and 
Mathura ( L 117). 

2. It is further changed to a fricative k ( r ) in some Kharosthi 
inscrip. cf. Sk. ttdgaraka- > t:ak( r )araa and Sk. bhagavat- > bhak{ r )a 

t )a in the'Mathura Lioti Capital inscription. 
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Sk. bkiksu - > Hkmtol bhiku - EZ 1.6.2,3 and 

EZ 3. 162*. 

Sk. Dharmaraksita - > Damarakita - EZ 1.18.1. 

Sk. v khan - > V kana - EZ 1.211. 

..... As against this general ..tendqpcy in Ceylonese^ inscrip¬ 
tions, we have only one instance of similar change from South 
India. 

Sk. pak$a - > *pakkha - > pakka - Malavalli 

< L 1195 ). 

§4. The guttural aspirate gh : This aspirate is also 
changed to g. e. g. 

Sk. safigha - > [ r<* ] g<* - EZ 1,18.1* and 62.3. 

But it is preserved in iagha - EZ 1.147. Ilia. 

This change is also found in an instance from a Kharosthi 
inscription cf. Sk. ghatika> gad(r)ig(r)a — Wardak vase. 

§5. The palatal c- It is changed to j in, 

Sk. prdclna — > pajina — EZ 3, 250 1 . 

This change is also found in the Brahml inscriptions from 
early times but the later tendency there is to change it to y . 
It may be added that this latter is the only treatment obtained 
in the Kharosthi inscriptions. 

§6. The palatal j : The change of / > jh in a solitary 
instance is very peculiar, cf. 

Sk. jaya — > jhaya — EZ 1. 19. 6, 

§7. The cerebral th: Due to the tendency towards 
deaspiration it becomes t. 

Sk. jyetfha — > * jetha — > jefa — EZ 3. 154*. 

Sk. artha — > * atha — > aia — EZ 3. 116®. 

It is interesting to note a similar change, though in a 
solitary instance, in as early as the ASokan inscriptions. 

Sk. Kamatha— > haphaia — r edicts. ( The aspira¬ 
tion is not lost here but transferred to the neighbouring 
syllable ). 
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A similar change is perhaps instanced in, 

Sk. iretfha > sefa 3 — Bhattiprolu { L 1337*) and 
Bharaut ( cf. Setaka — L 838 ). 

§8. The dental th : It is deaspirated to t: 

Sk. sthavira — > * thera — > tera — EZ 1. 18. 1 ! 
and 144. 4a. This treatment is perhaps instanced in a place- 
name occurring in a South Indian inscription. 

Sk. Patha — > Amdha -patiya-gama - Mayidavolu 
( ^ 1205*). 

§y. The dental dh is also deaspirated. 

Sk. Dharmaraksita — > Damarakita — EZ 1. 18. 1'. 
Sk. ✓ dhr — > Vdara — EZ 1. 211*. 

The treatment is only exceptionally noticed in a South 
Indian inscription. : 

Sk. deyadharma — > deyadama — Amaravati ( EJ 15, 

273. 53) 

§10. The labial p > v in such instances as, 

Sk, kar$apa$a — > kahavana — EZ 3. 211 4 . 

Sk. upantkfspa — > uvantkeva — EZ 3,251*. 

This change is often noticed in the Brahml and KharosthI 
inscriptions. 

§11. The labial bh, like other aspirates, is deaspirated 4 . 
Sk. bharya — > bariya — EZ 1. 18. I s . 

Sk. bhakta — > bata — EZ 1. 62. 3 

Sk. vibhajaka — > vibajaka — EZ 1. 211. s * 4 . 

Among Brahml inscriptions, the following ones from 
Western, Central, and Southern India give similar instances. 

Sk. stambha — > thaba — Pittalkhora ( L 1188), and 
thaba — Karle ( L 1095 ). 

3. Buhltr, tnwevcr, proposes to derive it from Sk. Svaitra —cf. El 2, 
32Sf. No. 8- 

4. It is, however, preserved in Sk. bhrdtr-Pbhateu EZ 1. 145.10a, 
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Sk. Rebhila — > Rebila — Sanci { L 502), 

Sk. Subhdjiia (?) — > Subahita — Sanci ( L 270 ). 

Sk, bhagini — > bak [£]»[*] — Nagarjunikonda 
El. 20. 37 Sculpture inscription. 

§12. The change m > b is noteworthy. 

Sk. drama — > araba — EZ 3. 116*. 

We may compare with this the change wr> b or mb met 
with in the following set instances. 

Sk. Tamrapari}i — > Tambapamni Rock edicts of 
ASoka. 

Sk. amra — > amba — Pillar edicts of Aioka. 

Sk. dmrakd-bhrti — > dbika-bhati — Junnar ( L 1164 ). 

Also cf. Aba- at Bhattiprolu ( Z 1332 1 *), and 

Tambapamni at Nagarjunikonda (El 20. 22. F' ) or 
Tabapana Bodhagaya ( L 946 ). 

§13. Sibilants: The sibilant s is sometimes preserved, 
cf. catudiia - EZ 1.18,1*, Sivaguta - EZ 1.145.6-7 etc. It is, 
however, changed to s in catudisa-EZ 1.19.4, visiti EZ 
1.62.3. As against this, the dental s, though sometimes pre¬ 
served, is very often changed to i. cf. [ «] paiika - EZ 
1.18.1 s , Saga - ( < sahgha - ) EZ 1.19.2F 1 , and also'the gen. 
sg. term - ia ( Z — sa ). This confusion between i and s has 
its parallel in similar confusion between the three sibilants 
in the Kalsi edicts of ASoka and the Bhattiprolu casket 
inscriptions. 

The sibilant f > h ( perhaps through s ) in Sk. ialika - > 
hatika - EZ 1. 62,4. This change is frequently noticed in 
the case of r in the gen. sg. .term, ( - sa > - ha ), cf. Devaha 
EZ 1.19.3, kulaha EZ 1.20.7, sagaha EZ 1.62.3, maharajafux 
EZ 1. 61.1 etc. 

It is interesting to note that a similar tendency is found 
in some of the Southern Brahmi inscriptions. 

Sk. Saiighd - > Hamgha - Amaravati ( L 1201*, 

L 1271retc. ) 

Sk. Sukha - > Hugha - (? ) Nagarjunikonda 

El 20.25 k\ 
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Sk. sangha - > hagha - Nagarjunikonda 

El 2Q.20.CY°.and El 20.17. Cl”. 

§14. Palatalisation: The dentals are usually not palata¬ 
lised in these inscriptions. Thus whereas Sk. amdlya — > 
amaca — in Brahrai and Kharosthi inscriptions, here it becomes 
ameti instead, cf. EZ 3. 250*. The cluster k$ also becomes k 
{ < kh) but never ch. cf. bhiku — EZ 3. 162 2 . 

It may, however, be noted that for the usual Prakrit word 
dhita meaning 4 daughter * we get jhita in EZ 1. 19. 2b 2 . 

§15. Cerebralisation : As in other inscriptions, cerebra- 
lisation of dentals, usually under the influence of f or r occurs 
in these inscriptions in the following instances. 

Sk. krtva > katu EZ 1. 62. 4. 

Sk. artha — > * atha — > ata — EZ 3. 116*. 

Sk. V pat —> \/ pada — EZ 3. 116*. 

All these examples belong to the 2nd century A. D. 

The cerebral p is rigorously preserved in these inscrip¬ 
tions. The dental n is cerebralised both initially and 
medially, cf. 

Sk. nagara — > ttagara—EZ 3. 122 2 
(4th cent. A. D.). 

Sk. V khan —> V khapd — EZ 1.211 s 
(2nd cent. A. D.). 

A Iso cf. dint (f or dinna ,) EZ 1. 21. Rock B No. 1 
(2nd cent. A. D.). 

So far as the Brahml inscriptions are concerned the 
earliest instance of initial cerebralisation of n is found only 
in the Kopbal version ( cf. Sk. no > jto ) of Anoka’s minor 
Rock edict ( and also perhaps once in the Jaugada separate 
edict cf. Sk. ni' — s/ dhya — > pi - V jhapd —). Among later 
inscriptions, we find initial cerebralisation in a few instances 
from the 1st cent. B. C. to the 2nd cent. A. D. inscriptions 
from Western India, cf. Sk. Nandd — > Namda — at Kuda 
( L 1037 ) and Sailarwadi ( L 1121 ), Sk. niyukta — > niyuta — 
and Sk. nir-ydtita — > ni-ydcita — at :Nasik.( L' 1127 ), and 
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Sk. nctrtaka — > nataka — at BanavasI (L 1186 s ). The sweep¬ 
ing change of n > « in all positions is obtained in the 4th cent. 
A. D. copper plates of Basim in Central India ( Cf. El 26. 
137 ff). 

In the Kharosthi inscriptions n- is initially cerebralised 
from the 1st cent. A. D. ( cf. nagara — Taxila silver scroll 
inscription, riapo (< nana ) Manikiala inscription etc..), and in 
medial position from the 1st cent. B, C. (cf. bahujajia —, 
Sakamuni —Swat relic vase inscription, etc. danamukha-Blma- 
ran vase inscription, pujana — Zeda inscription, tanaya — 
Skarah Dherl image inscription, etc. etc. 
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Reprinted from Journal of the Oriental Institute, March 1952. 


WHAT WAS THE PLACE OF ISSUE OF THE DHAULI AND JAUGADA 

SEPARATE EDICTS ? 

By 

Dr. M. A. Mehendaie m a,, fh.d. 

Deccan College Post Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. 

The general belief regarding the issue and the transcription of the edicts 
of ASoka is that they were all first written in the eastern or the Magadhan 
language, as they were issued from the Emperor’s capital in the Magadha, and 
then were translated in the local languages of the different places where they 
were inscribed. While the veracity of such a general statement may reasonably 
be doubted, the fact remains that the inscriptions of ASoka show in bold relief 
three (or two) varieties of the Prakrit dialects—the Western represented by 
the Girnar version, the north western represented by the Shahbazgarhl version, 
(though both these labour under strong eastern influence) afid the eastern 
represented by the Dhauli and the Jaugada versions. Hence the theory that 
the original drafts of A4oka written in the eastern dialect were altered at Girnar 
and Shabbazgarhi to suit the requirements of the local dialects seems to be 
legitimate. Hultzsch observes, while commenting on the word Turamdyo which 
occurs in the Girnar version, " This word proves that the Girnar and the 
Shabbazgarhi versions are translations from the Magadha dialect, where the X 
( l ) of the Greek original is preserved ( Tulamaye ) at Kalsi. ” But some of the 
instances in these western and north-western areas show exceptions to the 
general set up of the linguistic unity shown by the versions in these regions, 
and some of them have been explained as due to the eastern influence. Thus, 
for instance, the presence of a few forms with l instead of r, and of nom. sg. 
mas. ending in-e instead of the regulaf-o have been explained as due to the 
influence of the Magadhan language of the original draft. It has, however, not 
been attempted to see if the exceptions occurring in the eastern versions can 
be similarly explained as due to outside influence. 

On a close reading of all the edicts found at Dhauli and Jaugada it will be 
observed that some of the exceptions which do not conform with the linguistic 
picture seen in the edicts at these two places occur only in the two separate 
edicts. Tlte unique feature of these two edicts is that they are found only at 
these two places and not along with other major edicts at other places. It 
would, therefore, be reasonable to suppose that the exceptions which occur in 
the separate edicts do not represent the local forms, but may be due to the 
influence of a language foreign to the east. It may have been that these two 
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edicts were not issued from the capital in the east and hence were not originally 
drafted in the, dialect which for instance, was used in the drafting oHhe other 
major edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada; they were perhaps issued from a different 
place and in a different dialect and were translated into the eastern dialedt at 
the time of their recording on the rocks at Dhauli and Jaugada. Though 
these translations were more or less accurate, there remained certain forms 
which appeared in the original draft, but should not have figured in the transla¬ 
tions. The following analysis wilt further show that these exceptional forms 
show affinity with the north-western language of the Asokan inscriptions, thus 
pointing towards that area as the most probable source of the issue of these two 
separate edicts. 

1 . Softening of - k - and -c-: —The D and J (in the following analysis.D 
and J stand for the other major edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada, while d and j stand 
for the separate edicts at these two places) versions preserve - k- and -c-. The 
separate edicts no doubt preserve these surds, but in stray cases they even soften 
them to -g- and j -. Sk. loka- > toga - j (logika- cf. MS. I 5 ), Sk. acala- > ajala- 
d. AH other versions show ioka-. Now it is true that -A- and -c- are not soften¬ 
ed in the north-western versions of ASoka’s edicts; but that seems to be due to 
the strict following of the eastern dialect. What is interesting to observe, 
however, is that a tendency towards softening can be discerned in other instances 
in the north-western and the northern regions in the days of ASoka. Tims.Sk. 
vatikd- > - vadika- IvauSambf Queen's edict, -vatftkya- Topra; Sk. hita - > hida- 
Shahbaz, Mansehra, Kalsj; Sk. yatrd- > -ya4m-M3.nseiira; Sk. lipi- > libi- 
Topr3.. - 

The forms Ipga- and ajala- in j and d, therefore, seem to be due to the 
borrowings from the north-western dialect and do not reflect the iocal tendency 
in the east in the days of A£oka. 

2 . The next point that deserves our attention is the treatment of cerebral 
« in the Major Asokan edicts. As is well-known, the D and J versions sub¬ 
stitute n by n throughout, and there is no exception to this substitution in the 
versions of the major edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada. The separate edicts alone, 
however, though they generally make this substitution as in the eastern dialect, 
give us four instances where n (obviously as a loan from the original draft) 
appears. The instances are khana-, nijhapetaviye, pdlaloki [ kena ], and savenu. 

Now as against the « > « tteatment noted in the east, the western and 
north-western versions of ASokan inscriptions preserve n. 

3 . Equally interesting to note is the treatment of the cluster jn. This 
cluster is represented by palatal fl in the west and north-west, but by dental n 
in the east. Now, of the versions at Dhauli and Jaugacla, whereas the major 
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edicts strictly conform to this treatment, an exception showing the north-western 
treatment is found only in the separate edict at Dhauli, Sic. pratijUa- > 
patimna■ d. Here even j gives the eastern form patimna. 

4- All the versions at Dhauli and Jaugada generally simplify consonant 
clusters by assimilation. But clusters withy are sporadically preserved only in 
d and j and not in D and J. Following are the instances:— 
khy : mokhya- d, but mokhiya- j. 
tty :? [ any a. ]- j; vy : sarhcalitavye j; 
sy : alasya - j, but dlasiya- d. 

Preservation of clusters is eminently a north-western characteristic, as is 
shown by the Shahbazgarhi version. Yet none of the versions at either Sh§h. 
or Mansehra { with one exception ) show any instance of the cluster with ^. As 
in the case of the softening of intervocal surds, this too may have been due to 
the eastern influence. However, stray instances of preservation of clusters with 
y are found in the northern and the western versions of ASoka's edicts. 

khy : mokhya- in the Topra and Mirath versions in the north. 

bhy : ibhya- occurs even in the Mansehra version where Shah, gives ibha-. 

vy : vyamjana- and kalavya • occur in the Girnar version in the west. 

sy : isya- occurs in the Topra, Mirath and other versions of Pillar edicts. 

It may be observed in passing that the clusters with ry and ly are met 
with quite often in the Niya Prakrit (cf. Burrow, § 42 ). 

5 . In this connection it is very important to look to the four instances of 
the preservation of clusters with r in the Jaugada version as read by Hultzsch. 
As we might expect, these instances, do not occur in the separate edicts, but in 
the versions of the major edicts. Preservation of such dusters is a characterist¬ 
ic of the north-western (and to a certain extent western) inscriptions of A£oka. 
In the east such clusters, as a rule, are assimilated. The four instances, how¬ 
ever, appear only in the readings of Hultzsch. They are -savatra J H 4 , 
prativedayamiu J VI 2 , drasayitu J IV 3 , Piyadrasine- J I 3 . It is difficult to 
explain the presence of these four forms ir: J as the major edicts are believed to 
have been drafted first in the eastern dialect. However, Buliler, Senart, and 
Woollier lead all these four instances without the cluster, and the estampages 
given by Hultzsch in CII Voi, I (new edition) show that all the four forms 
noted above are probably to be read without a cluster, Hultzsch reads here 
clusters with r not because i, p , or d show the usual curves at the top, but 
simply because these letters show slight scratches at the top or bottom. 

6 . The final -d of the various declined forms is regularly shown in theiD 
and J versions. But it is only in the separate edicts that sometimes this final 
-a is shown as -a. Though this irregularity in showing the length of the vowel 
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can be ascribed to the negligence of the scribe, the point cannot be overlooked, 
as the instances are quite varied. It is quite known that the Kharos^hl inscrip¬ 
tions from the north-west do not show the length of the vowels. If the 
ins<jribers of the separate edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada received their copies 
from the north-west the length of the vowels in the original draft was naturally 
not marked. Though in the Brahmi versions of these edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada this length, wherever necessary, has been shown in a majority of cases, 
it escaped the notice of the inscribers in the following instances: 

{a) Nom. pi. mas. :— anuvigina d, jf ayata d, j; 

nagalaka j; mahamata d; vataviya d ; 

- viyohalaha j; laja-vacanika j. 

( b ) Nom. sg. fem. :— acala j; icha d, j; likhila d; 

solaviya d. 

{ c ) Inst. sg. fem. :— anavGliya d j. 

{ d ) Nom. sg. mas. :— -y base :— pita j. 

{ e ) Nom. sg. mas. :— - an base :—laja d. 

( f) Inst. sg. neut. :- an base :— kathmana cl; kamana j. 

7 In the end we may look to some of the pronominal forms met with in 
the separate edicts. .Though these, peculiar forms are not .to be found in the 
north-western dialect, they are noteworthy as almost an unique feature of the 
separate edicts. The forms in question are :— 

(a ) ist pers. pron. acc. pi, aphe d, apheni j, 

gen. dat. pi. aphaka, aphakam d. 
loc. pi. aphesu d, j, 

{ The nom. pi. form maye is also peculiar to d and j versions). 

( b ) 2 nd pers. pron. Nom. pi, tuphe, phe d, j. 

acc. pi. tuphe, tupheni j. 
inst. pi. tuphehi d, j. 
gen. pi. iuphaka d, j. 
loc. pi. luphesu d, j. 

{ Of these tuphe occurs also in the Saranatha and Yerragudi versions, tupha - 
ham in the Saranatha version, and tupaka in-the Rupan4tha version—all being 
minor rock and pillar edicts ). 

These forms have the base apha- ( < * atma- ) and tupha- ( < * tusma). 
We may compare with this the Pali, the Prakrit, and .the later Prakrit inscrip- 
tional bases amha- and tumha-. What interests us for our present discussion is 
the fact that these forms do not appear in any one of the versions of the major 
rock edicts including those at Shah, and Mansehra. On the other hand, as 
Against their appearance in the separate edicts may be pointed out that t.h$ 
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cluster sm is preserved in the north-western dialect of A4oka as sp from which an 
assimilated form ph is an easy step. Thus we can trace the appearance of 
these forms to the north-western influence ( *asma~ > aspa- > apha- ) . ■ 

It is in respect of all the forms detailed in the foregoing discussion that 
the d and j versions differ from D and J. As all these features are restricted to 
d and j and not even once appear in D and J, it would be difficult for us to 
assume that they represent the sporadic or exceptional tendencies of, the eastern 
dialect. In that case they would have appeared even in a stray instance in T> 
and J. On the contrary the affinity of these featares with the north-western 
dialect suggests that these two edicts were issued by ASoka probably when he 
was on tour in the north-west in the local language and that they were later 
translated into the'’eastern' dialect. This would satisfactorily explain the 
presence of just a few peculiar forms in d and j: 
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ON THE PRAKRIT AND SANSKRIT NAMES OF 
THE NASIK CAVE-HILL 


By 

M. A. Mshenbale 

The name of the hill in which the Buddhist caves at Nasik are excavated 
appears in some of the Prakrit inscriptions in these caves as tiranhu (5 times} 1 or 
tiramnhu (once). 2 The same hill is styled as trira&mi in two of the inscriptions 3 
written in mixed dialect in some of these caves. The names occur either singly as 
tiranhu and trirasmi , or in. composition as tiranhu-pa(v)vata and irirafrni-parvata. 
That both tiranhu and trirasmi refer to the Nasik cave-hill is made clear by such 
references as follows : (this) cave caused to be made on the summit of the mountain 
Tiranhu and given as a gift to the community of monks 4 ; this cave, with a caitya 
building and cisterns inside it, caused to be made on the mountain Tiramnhu 
and given to the community of monks in the four quarters® ; the building of (this) 
caitya caused to be completed on the mountain Tiranhu 8 ; this cave and these cis¬ 
terns caused to be made on the Trirasmi hills. 7 

The above references further suggest that the two names refer to the identical 
hill, and in this respect all scholars are agreed. The difficulty only arises in linguist¬ 
ically equating these two names, as the Pkt. tiranhu cannot be regularly derived 
from Skt. trirasmi. The difficulty of deriving nh < sm has been already pointed 
out by Dr. Katre, 8 to which may further be added the difficulty in deriving the 
end vowel u < i (ranhu < rahni). 

Bhagvanlal Indhaji, one of the early scholars dealing with the Nasik inscrip¬ 
tions, makes no attempt to solve these difficulties. His only observations are— 
“ The name Trirasmi or Triple Beam of Light is difficult to explain. It may refer, 
to tiie three solitary hills of which the cave hill is the most eastemly, or it may have 
been given to the cave hill because of its perfectly pyramidal or fire-tongued shape.” 8 

1. For the various editions of the inscriptions where this word occurs, see Luders, List 
of the Brahmi Inscriptions, El 10. Appendix, Nos. if23 (twice), 1124, 1126, and 1141, 

2. See Lowers, List No. 1140. 

3. See LiioEiis, List Nos. 1131, 1137. 

4. El S. 0Of. S. El S. SOf. 

6. El 3. Olf. 7. El 8. 7Sf. 

5. Tiranhu, Teranhu(ka) And Trirasmi, Indian Linguistics, 14. 143-145. 1054. 

0. 7'Ae Bombay Gaz. 10. 633. Earlier on p. 541, he observes, “ About five miles to the 
soutli of Nasik the Trimbak-Arijaneri range ends in three isolated hills six to eleven hundred feet 

above tiie plain. The three hills are bare steep and pointed. The cave hill, besides being the 

highest, lias the most sharply cut and shapely outlines. From Nasik or from Govardhan six 
miles up the Godavari, its form is so perfect a pyramid as to suggest that its pyramid or triple 
fire-tongue shape was the origin of tire name Trirasmi (Pk. Tiranhu) or Triple Sunbeam, by which 
it is known in seven of tiie cave inscriptions.” 
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The first suggestion for the solution of the problem was made by Sen-art. He is 
of the opinion that since the meaning of rasand is partially identical with rasmi, 
there arose, out of the contamination of these two, a form like *rasni. Hence, 
according to Senart, tiranhu owes its origin to *trirasni. By way of caution, how¬ 
ever, he goes on to add, “...local names are subject to dialectic accidents, of which it 
is often difficult to state the origin and fix the measure.” 10 

Though one may in general agree with Senart 3s regards the words of caution 
expressed by him, it is difficult to accepet his suggestion in respect of the derivation 
of tiranhu. For, apart from the considerations like those of contamination involved 
in it, the hypothetical form thus arrived at does not enable us to get over the second 
difficulty referred to above. The form *trirasni may help us to obtain iiranhi 
(sn > nh) ; but this form does not satisfactorily explain the change of the final 
vowel i > u ( *trirai~ni > tiranhuy. On the semantic side, the word rasand ‘ girdle, 
etc.’, has very little propriety in the name of a hill. 

In a recent article on the subject already referred to above, Dr. Katre has shown 
that Sen'art’s suggestion could be bettered by taking th'e Sanskrit prototype of 
Prakrit tiranhu as *trirdsna from rasnd * a girdle V 1 This is no doubt an advance 
over the suggestion of Senart, for it saves us from the labour of the supposed 
contamination ; but with this explanation also the second difficulty regarding 
the change in the end vowel remains. 

The difficulties in offering a satisfactory explanation of tiranhu have remained 
unsolved because the Sanskrit name of the hill is misleading. Leaving it therefore 
aside for a while, and keeping our attention on the last syllable of the Prakrit 
name, remembering at the same time that here we are dealing with the name of a 
hill, it will be seen that -nhu in the given context can come only from Sk. sm't. Now 
smi in the sense of ‘ the summit or edge of a mountain ’ occurs since the earliest 
times, and has been accepted as the collateral form Of the more familiar sanu 
‘ summit of a mountain ’. snu has also been given by the Sanskrit lexicons 
as an equivalent of sanu . 12 Coming to tira, the fact that “ the caves are situated in 
one of the three hills in which the mountain range (at Nasik) ends,” or that the cave 
hill has a pyramidal form, 13 suggests that the beginning of the hill-name tira may 
stand for a word meaning ‘ three Taken together, we arrive at the conclusion 
that the original Sanskrit counterpart of the Prakrit tiranhu mi^gt have been trisnu : 
irisanu , and that the Prakrit name actually owes its origin to a semi-tatsama from 
trisnu viz. *tirasnu. Both sanu and snu are surely appropriate as occurring in the 
name of a hill. 


10 . El 8 . 64 , 

11. Indian Linguistics, 14. 145. 1954. 

12. Cf. snuh prastimh sdnur aslriydm j Amarakosa 2.8.4; also cf. AbludhanacirH4mar.it 
1085; Vaijay anti 41.14. 

18 . Bhagvanlal Incbajj, op. cit. p. 541, 
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It is hardly necessary to add anything here to explain the derivation of Pkt. 
tiranku from the semi-tatsama tirasnu. About the semi-tatsama itself in its 
relation to Skt. trisnu it may be observed that as the difficulty was felt in the 
pronunciation of the cluster tr at the beginning of the wor d,tri > tir(a), thus giving 
rise to tirasnu, which became quite a parallel to trisdnu , both from the point of 
view of the number of the syllables and their metrical value 

Normally Skt. tri- is represented as ti- in the MIA languages. But it apepers 
as lira in the present case as it happens to be a part of the semi-tatsama. Such 
dissolution of a consonant cluster with t in the first syllable is seen already in such 
instances of the MIA stage as kriya > kiriya or kind {Pischel § 131, § 135); 
sTi > sin, hri > hirl {Pischel § 135, Geigeb § 8}. 14 

Moreover tri itself appears as tir(a) in some of the numerals of the Modern 
Indian Languages. 15 Thus for instance, for 53 we have tirpan (Hindi, Nepali), 
tirpanna (Marathi), linoanja (Lahnda) ; for 63 we have tirsath (Hindi, Nepali) ; 
for 73, tirahattar (Hindi); for 83, tirasi (Hindi, Nepali, Bangall, Panjabi, Lahnda), 
tiryd&i (Marathi); for 93, tiranave (Hindi, Lahnda), tirdnabe (Nepali), tirdnabbai 
(Bangali). tiryannav (Marathi); for 43, tirtali (Lahnda), tar tali (Panjabi). In 
addition we may note the use of liri (Marathi), tiri (Gujarati) in the game of cards. 16 
Also tir appears as the word for 3 in the Dardic languages. 

In this connection it may also be observed that tir occurs for tri in the popular 
pronunciation of many words beginning with tri. The following examples 17 cited 
from Turner’s Nepali Dictionary have correspondences in many of the modern 
languages of north India : tirphala {triphala), tirbeni { tribeni ), tirbhuvan (tribhuvan), 
lirsul ( trisul ). Another similar instance, but not connected with the numeral 
tri, is Nepali tirsand < trisnd < trsna. 

With regard to the treatment of this initial cluster we may also observe the 
following correspondences for Skt. stri: liriya Nepali, tiri Assamese, and tir yd 
Panjabi. 

Now both snii and sanu ‘ summit, peak ’ occur in relationship with the words 
for mountain like girt, ddri , and pdrvata since the earliest times. 18 We even get 
tri and sdnu together in the expression sanusu tri.su in Rv. 11.3.7, where, however, 

14. We may further compare grata > gar&sa , trasyati > tardsai, pramdna > parametria, 
prasanna > parasanna (Pischel § 132). 

15. For illustrations, I am indebted to Turner, Nepali Dictionary , (London. 1931). 

1C. Hindi tiyd, NepAli liyd or liyo, Pan JAM ltd. 

17. It is possible to multiply these instances by citing pronunciations like tirk&l ( trikdl ), 
tirkon (trikon) etc. ; the tendency is witnessed aiso in other instances like tar dp {irdn), lards 
( tras ), etc. 

18. cf. Rv. 8.48.18 ; 1.117.10, I55.I ; 6.G1.2 ; 8.06.2. 
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it occurs in the sense of ‘ three raised places above the earth’ referring to the three 
fire altars. The verse runs— 

daivyd hotara pralhama viditspira rju yaksatah sam rca vapusfard / 

devan ydjantav rtutha sam anjato nabhd prthivya Adhi sanusu trisu / / 

“May both the first heavenly Hotrs, the better knowersand those having better 
forms, offer the sacrifice correctly with the rk ; while offering sacrifices to gods at 
the right time, may they bring them (he. the gods) toegther at the navel of the 
earth, on the three raised summits.” 

Though we do not come across in early literature Irisnu or trisanu 19 as a com¬ 
pound formation and as a name of a mountain, other similar names of mountains 
are of frequent occurrence since early times. Thus trikakud or irikakubh ‘ having 
three summits ’ occurs as the name of a mountain in old literature. 20 

v&rsisfhah, parvatanurh trikakun ndma te pita / Av. 4.9.8. 

“ The highest among the mountains, Trikakud by name, is your father, 
(Oh Ointment).” 

yatra vd Indro Vrtram ahams tasya yad aksy dslt tarn girirh Trikakudam akarot / 

Sat. Br. 3-1-3-1 *2. 

“ When Indra killed Vrtra, that what was his eye, that he turned into 
mountain Trikakud.” (This is observed while discussing the propriety 
of using the Traikakuda ointment for the eye of the sacrificer). The 
same name appears as Trikakubh 21 in the Kathaka Samhita XXIII. 1 
ef. Indro vai Vrtrdm ahams tasya cdkmh pdrdpatat t&t Trikakubham pra 
vidat I 

With this Trikakud, we may also compare such later names of the mountains 
as Trikuta ” Trisikhara, and Trhrnga occurring in the Epics and the Puranas. 23 

Next to the Sanskrit name of the hill, trirasmi. As seen from the Pkt. form, 
the original name of the hill was trisnu : trisanu. Now it seems fairly certain 

19. Ita equivalent triprsthd, though not connected with a mountain, occurs already in the 
Rgveda, ef. 7.37.1 ; 9.62.17, 71.7, 75.8, 90.2, 108.11. 

20. Trikakuda, as the name of a mountain, occurs in the various Puranas, cf. V.R. 
Ramachandra Diksssutah, The PurSna Index, Madras, 1952. 

21 . trikakubh * having three points ’ occurs also in the Rv. 1.121.4, but as an adj. of Indra’9 

vajra (?) ; however, kakubh occurs even in the Rgveda in the sense of ‘ the tops of the mountain” 
cf. dvabhinal kukubhah pdrvatdnam (4.19.4). “ (Indra), struck down the tops of the mountains.’. 

For tiiis meaning of kakubh here, see Luders, Varuria, p. 90 ; for references to trikakud, I am 
indebted to his note on kakubh, kakud, trikakud, kakuha, pp. 83-02. For Trikakud as the 
name of a mountain ulso ef. Panin i 5.4.147 ‘ trikakut parvate I on which Kasika observes ‘ na ca 
saruas Iri&ikharah parvatas trikakut / him tar hi samjnaifd parvataviSefasya i 

22. According to Amarakosa, Trikupi and Trikakud are synonyms, cf. trikiltas trikakut 
samau ' 2.3.1. 

23. For references see Dikshitab, op. cit., Sorensen, Index to the Names in the Mahabhamta, 
and D. R. Path, Cultural History from the Vayupurdna, Appendix. 
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that trira&mi is just the translation of trisnu; trisanu effected on the following 
lines. The Sanskrit Lexicographers give ‘ arka' as one of the meanings of sdnu.-* 
The word arka itself has various meanings, one of which is ‘ the ray ’ which is 
attested since early times. The Sanskrit name of the hill trira&mi ‘having three 
rays ’ is therefore not the original name of the hill, but a secondary one obtained 
by translating sdnu with rabni (on the basis that both have the common mean¬ 
ing * arka ’ ). 

Such translations of proper names with the help of synonyms are not 
uncommon in ancient literature. In fact a similar translation of trisanu itself, 
but with the use of another word for ‘ray’ viz. bhanu (instead of rabni), has 
been recorded in the case of the name of a king, a descendant of Turvasu, The 
name of this king appears as Trisanu in the VSyupurana 99 • 1-2, 25 and in the 
Brahman dapurana 3-74*1-2. But the name of the same person appears as 
Tribhanu in the Bhagavatapurana 9-28* 16-17, s ® which is evidently a variant of 
Trisanu due to the translation of sanu by bfidnu (in the sense of arka ‘ray ’). 

It will thus be seen that liranhu does not come from trirabni. As shown 
above, both originate from trisnu: trisanu, the one through the semi-tatsama 
tirasnu , the other through the translation of sanu by rabni. 


24. c-f. Sabdakalpadruma under sdnu,: arkahjpallavahliti Jatddharahj Also cf. Sabdartha 
eintamani s.v. 

25. luTvasoi tu suto vahnir vahner gobhdnur aimajah j gobhdnos tu suto virus trisanu 
apardjitah // karandhamas trisanos tu......... 

28. turvasoi ca suto vahnir vahner bhargo 'tha bhanumdn j tribhdnus tatsuio ’sydpi 
karandhama uddradhih // The other variants recorded for this name are Traisanu (Harivarhia 
1.32.317-118, and also" one ms. of the Visnupurana 4.16.2), Trayis&nu (Vi?nupurann *4.18.2, Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur), TraiS&ni (Agnipurana 276.1, TraiSali as noted by Wilson in his translation of 
the Visnupurana IV.316), Trisdri (Matsyapuraija 48.1-2, TriSdri as noted by Wilson op.dt.), 
Aiidnu (Brahmapurana 18.142-143), and Traisdmba {Visnupurapa 4.16.2, Calcutta edn.). U is 
clear that Traylsanu, Traisanu, Aisinu, TraiSani, Traiiili, TriSari,and Trisari are all corruptions of 
Trisanu. Traii&mba for Tr&amba seems to be a translation of Tribhanu as Samba (for Samba) 
is noted as a particular form of the sun. (See Monier-Williams Sanskrit Dictionary, s. v.). 
For the references to the Pur&na literature, with regard to these variants, I am intebted to M. 
M. C arm ay Sastri, Prdcina Caritra-Koia, Poona, 1932. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE ORIGINAL 

BUDDHIST CANON 81 


, By 

M. A. Mehendale 

At the very outset let -me express my gratitude to the Executive 
Committee of the All-India Oriental conference for having elected me to 
preside over the Indian Linguistics Section of this year. It is a great 
honour no doubt, but I do feel that it would have been better if rny elec¬ 
tion had waited for some more years. With my limited knowledge and 
experience I feel some embarrassment in executing the duties of this 
office which was in previous years held by great digniataries whose names 
are too well-known to Indologists. Perhaps in electing me as sectional 
President, the Executive Committee has sought to honour my Purva- 
caryas through me. Any way it is with this feeling that I shall proceed 
with the work and discharge my duties as best as I can. 

But before I proceed I have a sad thing to do* It is with a heavy 
heart that 1 refer to the sad demise of Prof. Jules Bloch who passed 
away soon after the previous session of the Conference held at Ahmeda- 
bad. In his death India has lost a good friend and a great scholar. 
He not only himself contributed a number of valuable articles and 
volumes on Indo-Aryan and Dravidian Linguistics, but also trained many 
a young scholar from this country to do important research in this field. 

I 

In such Presidential Addresses it is customary to take a review of 
the work done in the field during the last two years. As this was not 
done at the previous session I aim extending the period of review roughly 
to four years. With the limitations on time I cannot do any more than 
just refer to some of the important publications, linking these up wher¬ 
ever necessary, with the previous work done in those particular bran¬ 
ches. I earnestly beg to be excused for any omission and request the 
scholars to bring up these to my notice. {I have to point out that while 
preparing the review I had to omit references to articles published in 


- Sectional President’s Address delivered at the Indian Linguistics Section of the 
18th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held on 2Gth-28th December, 1955, 
at Annamala inagar. 

Bull. DCRI. xvii—6 
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Research Journals and Commemoration Volumes as that would have 
taken me too far). 

Let me start with OIA. With regard to the works of the gram¬ 
matical nature mention must be made of the second part of the second 
Volume of Debrunner-WackERNAGEl’s Altmdische Grammatik (1954) 
dealing with the nominal suffixes. The fact that the volume covers 
about a thousand pages in. the treatment of a subject to which about sixty 
pages are devoted in Whitney’s Grammar will suffice to show the com¬ 
prehensive nature of this book. Another work is L. Renou’s Grammaire 
de la Longue Vedique (1952) describing the stage of Sanskrit as repre¬ 
sented in the Samhitas. One would realise the importance of this work 
when one remembers Renou’s noted contributions in the Vedic and the 
grammatical fields. Mention may also be made of the fact that Kenou 
has now completed his translation of the A?tadhyayi in three volumes, 
the last of which appeared in 1954. ' T. BlfRKOW’s Sanskrit Language 
(1955) deals with the subject matter from the historical point of view 
and takes into account also the evidence of Hittite. J. Gonda has pub¬ 
lished certain important monographs like Remarques sur la Place du 
Verbe dans la■ Phrase Active et Moyenne en Langue Sanscrite (1952), 
Ancient Sanskrit ojas, Latin *a.ugos, and the Indo-European Nouns in -es/ 
-os (1952), and Reflections on the Numerals "one” and "two" in Ancient 
Indo-European Languages (1953). 

In the wake of Siddheshwar Varma’s work on Phonetic observa¬ 
tions of Indian Grammarians we have now a very good appreciation of 
ancient Pratisakhya and §ik?a texts in W. S. Allen’s Phonetics in 
Ancient India (1953). M. B. Emeneau’s Sanskrit Sandhi and Exer¬ 
cises (1952) in a good book for the use of descriptive linguists. Siddhe¬ 
shwar Varma’s book on the Etymologies of Yaska (1953) is a refreshing 
study discussing which of the etymologies of Yaska may be considered 
acceptable and which not. Among the works of the type of Dictionaries, 
reference may be made to Surya Kanta’s A Grammatical Dictionary 
of Sanskrit (Vedic) (1953) with an Index to Wackernagel’s first vo¬ 
lume of Altindische Grammatik and first 82 pages of Macdonell’S Vedic 
Grammar. The fifth part of the Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Wbrter- 
buch des Altindischen (1955, started in 1953) by M. Mayrhofer, and 
9th part of Indogermanisches Etymologisch.es Worterbuch (1955, started 
in 1948) by J. Pokorny have recently arrived. J. Gonda in his Sans¬ 
krit in Indonesia (1952) ably discusses the history of Sanskrit vocables 
in the Indonesian languages. 

Equally important works have appeared in the field of MIA. H. 
LUEDEKs’ Beobachtungen iiber die Spmche des buddhistischen Urkanons 
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(1954) has been edited from the Nachlass by E. Waldschmidt. Lueders 
had already given expression to his view that he believed in an original 
canon composed in an eastern dialect from which the Pali and the Sans¬ 
krit versions were translated. This book gives the evidence which led 
Lueders to this belief and his observations on the nature of the eastern 
language. In this respect F. Edgerton holds the opposite view—that 
we cannot speak of an original canon—which he has expressed in the 
Introduction to his excellent account of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
Grammar and Dictionary (1953). A summary of the Grammar and an 
account of the BHS literature can also be found in Edgerton’S Lectures 
on Buddhist Hybrid- Sanskrit published by the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity (1954). J. Bloch’s book Les Inscriptions D’Asoka (1950) is a very- 
valuable publication since E. Hultzsch published his work in 1925 and 
it testifies to the author’s grasp on the Indo-Aryan field. The new book 
includes all the finds except the recently discovered versions of the manor 
rock edict at Rajula-Nandagiri in the Andhra and at Gujarra in the 
Yindhya Pradesh.* 

The very extensive field of MIA has been ably covered by S. K. 
Chatterji in his Wilson Philological Lectures delivered at the Bombay 
University (1954), the publication of which will be eagerly awaited. 
M. Mayrhofer's Handbuch des Pali (1951) is primarily intended for the 
Indogermanist who wishes to know the nature of a MIA language. Suku- 
mar SEN’S Comparative Grammar of MIA (1951) is now followed up by 
his Historical Syntax of MIA (1953). No other book on MIA syntax 
has been written since Jos6 Canedo wrote Zur Wort - ,und Satzstellung 
in der alt - und mittleindischin Prosa (1937). G. Davane’s Ph.D., disser¬ 
tation, completed under the guidance of S. M. Katre, on Nominal Com¬ 
position in MIA has now been published by the Deccan College Research 
Institute (February 1956). In this field also no work appeared since 
W. Gbabowska wrote on the nominal composition in the ASokan inscrip¬ 
tions ( Ro 1927). Very interesting are also a couple of articles by De 
Vrbese on ApabhraihSa studies in JAOS 74.1-5; 142-146. Fresh mate¬ 
rial for the study of Apabhramsa is made available by the edition of 
Paumacariu of Svayambhu by H. C. Bhayani (1953). P. B. Pandit’s 
three lectures in Hindi on Prakrta Bhdsd delivered at Banaras Hindu 
University were published last year (1954). 

Scholars are not lagging behind in the NIA field. A book on 
general Phonetics written with special application to Marathi is Dhvani- 

’• Since the Address was read out, the discovery of a version of the ninth reek-edict 
of Aeoka, near Bombay, has been announced by N, A. Gon* in “Timas of India’’ 
dated 4th January, 1066. 
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victim (1966) by N. G. Kalelkar. It is a good example showing how 
a subject can be made easy when suitable examples are drawn from the 
language of those for whom the book is intended. Phonetic and Phono¬ 
logical Study of the Word in Urdu by Masud Husain appeared this year 
(1955). Similar work on Bhojapuri by B. N. Prasad and on Aspiration 
in Oriya by G. B. Dhall are awaiting publication. Though not in a 
book form I may mention here articles in Hindi on general phonetics like 
‘Varna-mlmamsaf and ‘Varna-uccarapa’ by Siddheshwar Varma pub¬ 
lished in the Kalpana of Hyderabad. 

On Hindi and its varieties some important books have appeared. 
1 may mention here Dhirendra VARMA’s work on Vraja-bhdsa (1954), 
Baburam Saksena's lectures on Dakkhini Hindi (1952), and U. N. 
Tiwari's work on Bhojapuri Bhtisti aur Sahitya (1954), and Hindi 
Bhasti fed Udgamo aur Viktisa (1955). 

A. K. Priyolkar may be congratulated for having 'brought to light 
(1954) the hitherto unknown first Marathi Grammar written in Marathi 
by Marathi scholars. It was composed in about 1824 by Kramavant, 
Phadakje and Ghacawe Shastris. An account of the Gujarati transla¬ 
tion of this work by the same Shastris serving as the first Gujarati 
Grammar is given by K. B. Vyas in the Journal of the Gujarat Research 
Society, 17.287-299, 1955. Priyolkar has also given us last year an 
English rendering of the Portuguese Grammatica Marasta, a book written 
by a missionary and first published in Rome in 1778 describing the dialect 
spoken round about Bombay. Linguistic Peculiarities of Jhdnesva>l 
was published by M. G. Panse (1953) on the .basis of a manuscript which 
in the opinion of the author is the oldest so far traced (A.D. 1350). A 
work written in old Gujarati or old western Rajasthani viz. Kanhadade 
Prabandha has been critically edited by K. B. Vyas (1955). 

As regards books written in Indian languages on certain aspects 
of linguistics, I may mention Arthavijnanu (1951) in Hindi by Baburam 
Saksena, Sabdamne Artha (1955) in Gujarati by Bhogilal Sandesaka, 
sabda-Udgama va Viktisa (1953) in Marathi by K. P. Kulkarni, Arthu- 
vijhana tint Marathi Bhdsd in MarAthI by S. G. Tulpule and Usha 
Potdar (Ghate) (in the Maharastra Sahitya Patrika, 1953), Gujarati 
par Ambi Phdrasini Asar (1954) in Gujarati by C. R. Naik, and Vtig- 
vydptira (1955) in Gujarati by H. C. Bhayani. Though not in an Indian 
language I may mention here also Lectures in Linguistics by O. L. C. 
Aguilar (1954). 

In the field of Dravidian Linguistics I may refer to R. G. Harshe’s 
authorised English translation (1954) of The Gi ammatical Structure <>_ 
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Dravidian Languages by J. Bloch which very clearly brings out the chief 
characteristics of this group of languages, N. Lahovary’s Substrat 
Linguistique Mediterraneen, Basque et Dravidien brings out the affini¬ 
ties between these two families of languages and seeks to establish that 
Dravidian was originally a speech of the big mediterranean family, of 
languages. With regard to the studies of the individual languages I may 
mention R. P. Sethu PlLLAI’s Words and. their Significance : A Study in 
Tamil Linguistics (1952), C. R. Sankaran’s Some Problems in Kannada 
Linguistics (1954), and A. C. Sekhar’s Evolution of Mjtlayalam (1953). 
Murray Fowler's phonemic analysis of the Sanskritized literary Tamil 
spoken in Madras is presented in the article ‘The Segmental Phonemes 
of Sanskritized Tamil, Language, 30,360-367 (1954). T. Burrow and 
S. Bhattacharya in their book on Parji Language (1953) establish that 
it is an independent language and not a dialect of Gondi. Of great 
interest is the English version of 17th century Dutch Grammar of Tamil 
by J. A. B. van Buitenen and P. C. Ganeshsundaram in the Bull. DCRI, 
Vol. 14. 168-182 (1952). The Jules Bloch Memorial Volume as well as 
the Chatterji Jubilee Volume of Indian Linguistics (Vol. 14, 1954 and 
Vol. 16, 1955) contain many important articles on Dravidian linguistics. 
I may also mention here the article on Dravidian kinship terms by M. B. 
Emeneau in Language 29. 339-353 (1953). A. D. Taskar was recently 
awarded Ph.D. by the Poona University for his work on ‘Intonational 
Patterns in Indo-Aryan and Dravidian' which he completed under the 
guidance of C. R.. Sankaran. A new approach to the typology of pho¬ 
neme and morpheme distributions as well as a semanto-phonetic study of 
Dravidian morphemes is being carried on by P. C. Ganeshsundaram 
under the guidance of C. R. Sankaran. Chaitanya -Deva’s work on The 
Tonal Structure of Tambura, which he completed under the guidance of 
C. R. Sankaran, awaits publication. 

C. R. Sankaran takes his departure from, the usual and time- 
honoured approaches towards the problem of speech-structure by consi¬ 
dering the ‘between’ (which ‘non-temporal-wedge* he calls alpha- 
phoneme) in any consonant vowel configuration as the starting point of 
his investigations. This departure from the conventional outlook in 
Phonetics at all levels has led him to a unification of different levels of 
experience like the articulatory (or auditory—i.e. neuro-physiological) 
and the physical (the acoustical). Such a study of the ‘inter-pheno¬ 
menon’ (or ‘the between’) to which he was led by consideration of such 
phenomena as marginal speech-sounds, glides, or more particularly the 
so-called ay tarn in old Tamil which has served as a pointer in all his in¬ 
vestigations, has taken C. R. Sankaran far beyond to abstract and 
symbolic levels of thinking as reflected in many of his latest writings 
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published in the Bulletin of Deccan College Research Institute which 
includes his Presidential Address at the last session. I may add that a 
paper of C'. R. S ankaran and his collaborators on 'Structure in Speech— 
The Physical Reality of the Phoneme’ is awaiting publication in the 
Sonderheft of the Femmelde-1echnische Zeitschrift of Bonn. 

. II 

I shall now turn to say some words on a problem which I think is 
of some importance to the study of MIA languages. I had originally 
planned to give a critical review together of Lueders’ Beobacktungen 
iiber die Sprache des buddkistischen Urkanons and Edgerton’s Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, to both of which I have already referred. 
This has, however, not been possible. My review of the first part of 
Lueders’ Beobacktungen has been already published in the 17th Volume 
of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute (1955) pp. 53-75. 
I therefore planned to give a review of the second part of LUEDERS' book 
as the main theme of my talk today. Considerations of time again have 
compelled me to restrict myself only to a few points. 

In the Zweites Hauptstiick of this book are included Lueders' 
views regarding the phonological and morphological peculiarities of the 
eastern language of the original Buddhist canon. About the former, we 
get a detailed discussion of such phenomena as the softening of surds, loss 
of intervocal consonants, and the treatment of the consonant clusters. 
About morphology, however, what has survived is only the late Profes¬ 
sor’s remarks on the flexion of the nominal stems in -a. 

In order to assess the -phonological peculiarities of the original 
canon, LUEDERS starts from what he considers to be the eastern charac¬ 
teristics of the Asokan inscriptions, and if he finds that these same also 
occur in some instances in Pali, he regards them as borrowings from the 
east. For the solution of this problem, then, it is of importance to 
examine the ASokan data very critically and come to certain conclusions 
as to what may -be called eastern and what non-eastern in the Asoka?i 
inscriptions. 

Lueders regards softening of the voiceless stops as an eastern 
characteristic and for this he gives instances of the change of k>g, t>d , 
kkh>ggh, and tt or t.th>dd or ddh. For the change of k>g he cites 
(§87) the following from the Asokan evidence :—Sk. loka>loga (cf. 
hidaloga, palaloga) in the Jaugatfa separate edict and Sk. adhikriya> 
adkigicya in the Calcutta-Bairat inscription. 

Now in a paper published in the Journal of the Omental Institute .. 
Baroda, Vol. I. 240-244 (1951-52). I have shown that the two separate 
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edicts at Dhauli and Jaugaija show certain peculiarities which are never 
to be found in the versions of the major rock edicts at these two places. 
Further, as these peculiarities are found in the other non-eastern re¬ 
gions, it is legitimate to conclude that these peculiarities of the separate 
edicts are not to be considered as eastern but to be due to non-eastern 
influence. Among these comes the softening of the vioceless stops. The 
instance loka : loga cited from the separate edict, therefore, cannot be 
brought forward to establish that softening was an eastern feature. The 
case would have been certainly otherwise if such an instance were avai¬ 
lable also from the versions of the major rock edicts at Dhauli and 
Jauga<ja. 

As regards adhigicya it may be pointed out that the find-spot of 
the Calcutta-Bairat inscription is the head-quarters of a tahasil in the 
Jaipur State, and an instance of voicing from this inscription, unless 
corroborated by other evidence, can hardly be considered as showing 
that particular feature as an eastern characteristic. 

About the change t>d, Lueders cites (§94) Sk. hita>hida in 
the Kalsi, Shah.; and Mans, versions but hita, in the Dhauli yersiob. Now 
it is difficult to know why Lueders regards this as an .eastern peculia¬ 
rity when the words noted above show that the change of t>d is wit¬ 
nessed in the northern and north-western versions, but not in the eastern 
ones. Another instance, Sk. tosa > dosa appearing also in a northern 
version (Kaisi VI), we may set aside as Lueders takes it to be a ‘Schreib- 
fehler’. But we can certainly take into account the Mansehra form 
yadra, (Sk. ydtrd) , according to Buehler's reading, or ya(d) do-, ac¬ 
cording to Hultzsch’s reading, which also supports the view that the 
voicing was a non-eastern tendency. 

But since Lueders believes that the change of f>d is an eastern 
characteristic he has some difficulty in accounting for the presence of 
t for d in such forms of the separate edict as patipdtayeharh, patipdta- 
yema, etc., from Sk. prati\/p((d. He observes (p. 81), “Wichtiger ist noch, 
dass der Redaktor. von Jau. Sep. in seinem Bestreben, die Hochsprache 
zu gebrauchen, in alle Formen von padipadayati ,zukommen lassen, be- 
wirken* (Pali patipddeti, Sk. pratipddmyati) das d falschlich durch t 
ersetzt hat....” Actually the case seems to have been that since, as 
suggested above, the separate edict was originally composed in a non¬ 
eastern dialect it probably contained some other words changing t>d, and 
these the redactor rightly changed to t . But this misled him in doing 
the same about patipdtayeharh etc., because he probably confused the 
forms of \/pad with those of \/pat . 
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As regards the change kkh>ggh, Lueders cites (§ 149) Sk. da-k- 
syati (future of \/sak): As caghati or caghamti in the 4th PE and 
caghatha in the separate edicts. The Asokan inscriptions show a base 
\/cak besides \/sa,k < Sk. safe. The future base from, this stem would 
be y'caksya which in the eastern dialect would appear as \/cakkha. Ac¬ 
cording to Lueders this has further become y/caggha in the above in¬ 
stance as softening in his opinion is an eastern characteristic. But 
possibly the Asokan evidence is not clear enough to conclude y/caggfui 
with the softening of kh>gh to be an eastern form. Its occurrence in 
the separate edicts makes it a doubtful case in this regard and suggests 
a possible case of non-eastern influence for softening. But its occur¬ 
rence in the pillar edict IV, which has an eastern version, is a little 
difficult to explain. As I do not regard softening to be an eastern fea¬ 
ture I would expect the pillar edict IV to show a base \/cakkha, and not 
^/caggha, if that has to be derived from \/caksga- (=\/&i ksya-). But 
just on the strength of this one instance I would not like to consider 
softening to be an eastern tendency. The explanation of the form has 
perhaps to be sought elsewhere. So far as Pali aagghasi, mentioned 
by Lueders, js concerned, the reading is not absolutely- certain and in 
the context the reading agghasi given by other manuscript suits equally 
well. And even though sagghasi be the original reading it can be re¬ 
garded as a non-eastern form arising from eastern sakkhasi l . As re¬ 
gards Asokan \/cagha I may put forward for your consideration the 
suggestion that here perhaps we have a base \/cagh.a, of the present 
tense, and not \/caggha of the future from \/cak {\/sak) . This 
\/cagha indicates that the old IE' base from which it is derived had a 
voiced aspirate in it. It will thus be *\/ kagh 8 (or *kegh) ‘to be able, to 
help’ as once suggested by Zupitza in Die Germanische-n Gutturaie 
(= Shriften Zur Germanischen Philologie. Achtes Heft, Berlin 1896) 
p. 104, (cited by Wai,de-Pokorny 1. p. 333) instead of *\/hak —( kek- ?). 
This IE *\Zka.gh seems to have given two bases in old Aryan *\/$agh and 
sjsak and of these \/sak occurs in the Asokan inscriptions as \/saka or 
y/caha. and *x/s,(ryh as \/cag ha. Aryan *\/6agh- is perhaps found also 
in Sk. sagmd ‘strong or able’ which is generally related to the other base 
\Jxak. If this interpretation is accepted \/cagka of the Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions would represent a case of old preservation and not of voicing of 
intervocal -M-. 

In support of his contention that the change tt > dd is an eastern 
tendency, Lueders cites (§ 152) from Asoka Sk. dmra mrtika > arhbd- 


X. Or it can be explained as coming from Sk. sagknoti ‘to take upon one’s self, etc.’ 
2. Wackernagel, Alt. Or. 1.225 considers'the palatal s of -\/s ak to be secondary. 
In that case the IE base would be •y/aapk. 
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vadikyd in the seventh pillar edict at Topra and the Queen’s edict at 
Kosam. Now as noted by LUEDERS himself (p. 118) the eastern treat¬ 
ment of Sk. H is f and not d, cf. kataviya etc. in the Dhauli and Jaugatfa 
major edicts. In my opinion -vadikyd is no exception to this general ten¬ 
dency since the form occurs in the north in the seventh PE of Topra for 
which there are no eastern parallels. And as regards the Queen’s edict, 
be it noted that Kosam is situated on the left bank of Jamna, about 28 
miles west by south of Allahabad, which can hardly be expected to give 
evidence for an eastern peculiarity unless corroborated by other clearly 
eastern evidence. 

The same thing has to be said about the change tth > ddh (§ 152) 
when Lueders cites Sk. astakrosikdni > adhakosikydni and Sk. nislisti 
> nimsidhiyd both in the seventh pillar edict at Topra. The normal 
treatment in the east in similar cases is or sth > th, cf. setha in the 
Dhauli major edict, nithuliyu in the pillar edicts etc. As noted above the 
instances which occur only in the seventh pillar edict at Topra should not 
be used as Asokan evidence in support of a particular feature being 
eastern. If the same feature is not found in the major edicts at Dhauli 
and Jaugada or in the other pillar edicts there is every reason for its being 
treated as non-eastern. 

In view of the above examination of the Asokan evidence it is diffi¬ 
cult for me to agree with Lueders when he observes (§ 165)—“t)ber- 
blickt man clas gesamte Material, das uns die Asoka- Inschriften und die 
literarischen Prakrits bieten, so scheint mir deutlich daraus hervor- 
zugehen, dass die Erweichung des tt, tth zu dd, ddih eine Erscheinung 
ist, die der Ostsprache angehort.” 

We may now take a couple of instances to show how his hypo¬ 
thesis regarding softening to be an eastern characteristic has led Lueders 
to support or suggest some far-fetched derivations. In §§ 159-165 he 
gives a very instructive Exkurs uber kasati, kaddhati, kasaati. In Pali 
we haVe the verbal base \/kaddha, besides \/kasa (\/ kamsa ) and \Jkassa 
which latter go back to Sk. \/krs or \,'knrs. Now about the origin of 
\/kaddh((, Weber naturally thought to connect it with the Sk. p.p.p. 
kr$ta. But Lueders objects to this and observes (p. 125), “Die Bestirn- 
mung der Heimat von kaddhati ist fur die Entstehung der For men vou 
Bedeutung. Kaddhati kann sich nicht aus krsta weiter entwickelt haben, 
wie Weber, allerdings durch die vielfach irn Prakrit auftretenden Schrei- 
bungen mit tth veranlasst, ZDMG. 28,375 annahm, da der tjbergang von 
inlautendem tth in ddh auf die ostliche Sprache beschrankt ist. So 
gewinnt die Zuriickfiihurung von kaddh auf ein vorindisches *krzd, eine 
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Nebenform von kps , die Bloomfield JAOS. 41,465 vorgeschlagen hat, an 
Wahrscheinlichkeit..” 

In the article referred to above Bloomfield notes a ‘root-detei'- 
minative’ d in Aryan tongues in such bases as id — is - d , pid — pis - d , etc. 
On this analogy he offers a suggestion, described as ‘daring’ by himself, 
that Pali-Pkt. haddh may go back to * krs-d > * krzd . But this seems 
impossible because the forms derivable from krzd do not only not appear 
in Sanskrit or Avesta, but have no parallel in any other Indo-European 
language. (It is not necessary to discuss Geiger’s suggestion (§ 130) to 
consider kaddhati < * lcardhat . i , a side-form of karsati ). 

Lueders’ objection to the derivation of \Jkaddha from krsfa is 
just his conviction that softening is an eastern characteristic. But as 
■shown above this is not borne out by the ASokan evidence, and hence 
there should be no objection to supporting Weber’s suggestion noticed 
above. In the eastern language there seems to have arisen a verbal base 
\/kattha (from Sk. krsta ), giving forms like kafthati . Now as regards 
the formation of middle Indie verbal bases from Sk. p.p.p. we may do well 
to refer to Edgerton’s BHS Grammar 28.19 where he notes such forms 
as buddhati , lagnaii , from buddha , lag - na . Pali kaddhaXi then evidently 
goes back to this katthati . That the eastern language had a form like 
katyhati is shown by the fact that the manuscripts of the BHS texts give 
kattati which obviously stands for kapthati with loss of aspiration. (On 
other grounds, which I cannot detail here, I regard the loss of aspiration 
as a non-eastern characteristic). About this kaptati Edgerton does not 
offer any explanation. But he could have as well included it under 28.19 
where he gives buddhati etc. 

The other interesting case is that of Sk. vetana ‘wages, reward, 
etc.’. About this we read in the words of the Editor (p. 81, f.n. 1) — 
“Endlich nennt Lueders eine Stelle aus J. 402,8, wo heisst: na panditd 
vedanam adiydnti, Dutoit : „Nicht wollen Geldeslohn die Weisen 
haben.“ Hier steht vedanam fur vetanam ,Lohn‘.” Thus from this re¬ 
mark it appears that in the opinion of Lueders. Sk. vetana had become 
vednna in the eastern dialect from where it was borrowed in Pali. 

To my mind the case appears to have been otherwise. Vetana is 
a relatively late word. It was known to Panini in the north-west who 
used it in his sutra 4.4.12 vetanadibhyo jlvati. According to the Unadi 
IIL150 it is to be derived from v'w (gatyddau) with the suffix -tana. 
Kuiper, Z1I 8.263-266, has a similar explanation but he connects it with 
the Vedic root \/vi ‘zu gewinnen suchen’. (It is not necessary to discuss 
the suggestion of Monier-Williams to derive it from \ tvrt ). 
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Rut vetana cannot contain the suffix --tana as this suffix is used for 
the formation of adjectives from adverbs, cf. ntitana, sandtdna, etc. 
(Wack.—Debr. Alt. Gr. II. 2. §444). I am, therefore, inclined to equate 
vetana with Sk. vedema ‘wealth, possessions’ from \/ vid ‘to find, to 
obtain, to give, etc.’ which is known since the Rgveda. This vedana 
seems to have become vetana in some north-western dialect with the de- 
voicing of inter-vocal stop, from where it was taken up again in the OIA 
and MIA languages. In the course of time vedana also seems to have 
come to mean ‘prize, reward, etc.’. For the semantic change from ‘pro¬ 
perty’ to ‘reward’ we may compare a similar change in the Germanic 
family from Gothic faihu (Sk. paiu) ‘money, property’ to Eng. fee. 
Vedana in Pali then may represent the translation of an eastern middle- 
Indic vetana or it may be just the preservation of the old vAdana 
continued in some spoken dialect. 

As regards the change p > v I think Lueders (§§ 99-100) is right 
in regarding this to be an eastern characteristic. But in his articles on 
this subject he does not adduce the available ASokan evidence, though 
small, in support of this view. For instance, among the minor rock edicts 
only the Sahasram version in the east gives \/pdva- for Sk. pra-yjap, 
while the non-eastern versions of Rup., Brahma., and Sidda. give \/p&pu. 
That the base \/pdva had not thouroughly driven out from the. east the 
other base \/pdpa in the Asokan days is shown by the fact that we get 
such forms as pdpova in the sixth Araraj pillar edict and pdpova in the 
corresponding Topra version. 

Apart from this, I wish to bring to your notice another explana¬ 
tion of a word dealt with by Lueders under Hyperpalismen (§§ 144-147) 
with regard to the change p > v. I am referring to Pali supana ‘dog’ 
(§ 146). Lueders considers that the strong form of Sk. Avan gave rise 
to a base suvana in the eastern dialect which was wrongly translated into 
Pali as su-pdna as the translator was aware of the fact that the eastern 
dialect changed p > v. Now such a misunderstanding seems unlikely in 
the case of a word for dog, and if the Pali translator used supana it means 
that that must have been the regular western correspondent for the 
eastern suvana. This is quite likely since corresponding to Sk. Avan 
(< *kuon) we have span (nom. sg. spa, acc. sg. span am.) in the Avesta. 
This span, or a middle-indie base from it spana, probably survived even 
in India in some spoken dialect from which we can have the Pali form 
supana., just as we have suvana from Sk. Avan or Avdna in the eastern 
dialect. The Gk. word spdka ‘hundartig’ (besides kuon, founds) and the 
Russian word sobaka . ‘Hund’ show that forms with p were current in 
other Indo-European languages besides Avesta. Supana is thus an 
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instance not Of hyperpalism but of a regular development from an archaic 
dialect form spdna agreeing- with the Avesta. 

I shall now take a couple of cases with regard to Lueders’ obser¬ 
vations on the nominal flexion. * In §§ 188-195 Lueders has convincingly 
demonstrated the use of a special abl. sg’. in -urn in the eastern language 
of the Buddhist canon. Recently De Vreese ( BSOS 17.369-371, 1955) 
has expressed himself against the use of -am as abl. sg. in old Jaina- 
Maharastri (cf. Alsdorf, BSOS 8.329 if., 1936). But I do not consider 
that De Vreese has proved his case. The use of the acc. instead of the 
abl. with certain verbs in the Buddhist Hybrid Skt. does not disprove the 
argument of Alsdorf (De Vreese had evidently not seen Lueders’ treat¬ 
ment when he wrote his article), and the interpretations put by De 
Vreese on the Pali passages are far-fetched. I shall not enter here into 
the details of my belief that this abl. sg. -am is perhaps not a regular 
development of -at but is only a graphic representation of the term. -a. 
I would, on the other hand, add one more instance showing the use of -urn 
as abl. sg. to those already cited by Lueders. This instance occurs in 
the Dh, 135 (cited by LUEDERS in § 140 under a different topic) which 
runs as— 

yatkd dandena gopdlo gavo pdceti gocararh/ 

evarh jara ca maccu ca dyuth pacenti paninam// 

Max Mueller —“As a cowherd with his staff drives his cows into the 
stable, so do Age and Death drive the life of men,” Lueders rightly 
objects to gocara being translated as “stable”. He corrects it to ‘Weide’ 
but continues to regard gocararh as acc. sg. To my mind, however, gocararh 
cannot be acc.; context shows that it must be abl. In the second half of 
the stanza we are told about (Old) Age and Death driving back the life 
of men. Hence in order to understand the simile correctly we must in- 
terprete that in the first half of the stanza there is reference to the driving 
back of the cattle from the gocara and not to it. The first line, therefore, 
means—“Just as a cowherd with his stick drives away the cows from the 
pasture .”, 

In §§ 220-225 Lueders very ingeniously demonstrates the use of 
-hi as loc. pi. in the eastern language of the original canon. However, 
his interpretation of akkhesu in the Suttanipata 659 (§ 221) as a mis¬ 
understood loc. pi. does not quite carry conviction. The stanza runs as— 

appanvatto ayam kali / go akkhesu dhanapardjayo / sabbassdpi 
sahdpi attand/ 

ayam eva mahattaro kali/ yo sugatesu -manarh padosaye// 
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According to Lueders the stanza means, "Das ist ein geringer UnglUck- 
swttrf, wenn einer durch die Wiirfel Geld verliert, selbst die ganze Habe 
samt der eigenen Person. Das vielmehr ist ein grosser Ungluckswurf, 
wenn einer gegen die Heiiigen bose gedanken hegt.” Lueders considers 
akkhe.su as a misunderstood loc. pi., that is to say in his opinion the origi¬ 
nal canon had akkhehi as instr. pi., but since this could also be a form of 
the loc. pi., the Pali translator wrongly gave it as akkhesu. Now in his 
critical analysis of the second quarter of the first line, LUEDERS has right¬ 
ly seen that in the original canon we had two separate words dhanam paid- 
jay e and that paldjaye was a verb form. This has been happily confirmed 
by the Udanavarga version (8.4) which gives— dhanam pardjayet. LUEDERS 
further argues that the verb form paldjaye of the original version was 
misunderstood by the Pali translator as a nominal form in the nom. sg. 
and hence he changed dhanam to dhmm and joined the two together in a 
compound dhanapardjayo. To me it does not seem very likely that the 
Pali translator could have made a mistake about the verb form if dha¬ 
nam paldjaye stood separately in the version before him. The more likely 
explanation, therefore, seems to be that in the version before the Pali 
translator dhanampaldjaye were read together and hence he mistook it 
to be a compound formed on the analogy of the more common dhanara- 
jayd (cf. Vopadeva 26.60). But as this was an unusual formation for 
the Pali translator he changed dkanampaldjaye to dhanapardjayo. 

But whether paldjaye is taken as a verb form or a noun form its 
use with loc. in such constructions as above seems to be quite idiomatic. 
One may compare here favourably similar uses in some of the NIA langu¬ 
ages—‘he lost money in horses, in cards, etc.’ where one uses loc. and not 
instr. In the above stanza, therefore, akkhehi could he regarded as loc. 
pi. and hence rightly rendered by the Pali translator by akkhem . The 
Udanavarga translator, however, does not seem to have understood the 
idiom, and hence he interpreted akkhehi as instr. pi, and rendered it as 
aksena. The Pali verse is to be translated as—"that is an insignificant 
loss (lit. the unlucky throw, kali) which is loss of money at gambling 
(lit. dice, akkha )... This indeed is a greater loss wjien one spoils one’s 
mind against the holy persons.” 


Ill 

Before I conclude let me refer to two significant events of the past 
two years which promise to give a great impetus to the linguistic studies 
in India—I mean the organising of a series of schools of linguistics at 
the Deccan College, and the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of 
India. Thanks to the initiative of the Director and the Council of 
Management of the Deccan College Research Institute on the one hand, 
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and the Rockefeller Foundation on the other a series of three post-gra¬ 
duate Schools of Linguistics was organised in 1964-55. I need not go into 
the details of the working of these Schools; their success can be seen from 
the great interest they evoked at each session. Perhaps for the first time 
in the recent history of University education in India it was possible for 
the students from all over India to come together and receive instruction 
from a Faculty constituted by drawing personnel from the Indian as well 
as foreign Universities. With the growing importance attached to 
the structural studies of our languages in a free India, the need for im¬ 
parting scientific instruction in linguistics has been felt, and the holding 
of short-term schools has partly sought to satisfy this need. The attempt 
is limited, but it definitely shows steady awakening. However, what is 
really necessary is the starting of a full-time course in linguistics at all 
important Universities. This has been often suggested, but for one 
reason or the other not executed. It is significant, therefore, that our 
host University here has established a Silver Jubilee Chair in Dravidian 
Philology from non-recurring grant received from the Union Govern¬ 
ment, as a beginning in this direction. Let us hope that with the growing 
country-wide interest evinced in the subject and the proposed establish¬ 
ment of the Linguistic Survey of India by the Central Government, the 
other Universities will take adequate steps to play their part at an early 
date. The great task of taking up the descriptive studies of various dia¬ 
lects is ahead of us and this will require a band of field-workers well 
grounded in the tool courses of linguistics. 

The second point to which I would like to refer is with regard to 
the strengthening of the Linguistic Society of India. I have great pleasure 
in announcing that the membership of the Society has recently increased 
from less than fifty to about three hundred. As regards the publication 
of the official Bulletin of the Society in future it is proposed to bring out 
the Volumes of Indian Linguistics regularly twice a year towards ulti¬ 
mately converting it into a quartery. Since last year an attempt is being 
made to hold the,meetings of the Linguistic Society annually. In this 
regard I would request the Universities and Research Institutes to give 
recognition to this body for the purposes of sending delegates to its meet¬ 
ings and for strengthening its effective membership. Then again it is 
proposed that at different places where there are ten or more local 
members, they might form a regional or local circle and hold meetings at 
least once in two months for reading papers, discussing problems, or even 
undertaking some organised effort in dialect studies. The reports of 
these activities of the circles can be published in the Volumes of Indian 
Ling-uistics, and even some small monographs can be separately brought 
but. All such activities will not only help in keeping up the interest of 
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the members, but also in raising: the Society in the eyes of the University 
authorities to give it due recognition. 

Let me now conclude with a couple of quotations. The late 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR said in his sectional President’s address at Tirupati 
15 years ago, 

“It is the debt to the j^is, which is difficult to discharge and which 
usually remains unpaid. Let us, however, follow the mandate of 
the scriptures and' let us not forget our debt to tjae j^is, even if 
it has been neglected in the past. Let us not forget our debt to the 
Mahar^i Papini, who has made the name of our country resound in 
the halls of the academies of the world. Let us endeavour by our 
assiduous and fruitful study to keep bright the fair name of that 
illustrious Muni of imperishable fame, Papini!’’ 

And as recently as 17th October 1955, while requesting Shri Balasaheb 
Kher to inaugurate the Autumn School of Linguistics, Dr. Katre 
repeated, 

“With your blessings, we are confident that the beginning made here 
will prove itself fruitful and produce not unworthy successors to the 
great Acharyas and RJshis who established the science of Linguistics 
for the first time in India. May these efforts succeed in raising a 
Papini or a Pataiijali in the next few generations to uphold and sus¬ 
tain the position of India as a leading country for the scientific study 
of languages!” 
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dgnidhro ’bhigrhndii / 'avabadho , ghasamsd‘ iti trtiye / 'avabddhd yatu - 
dhand’ iti caturthe (2.2.2) M>er Agnldhra bedeckt das Hingestreute (rather 
'dug down, buried’) beim zweiten Hinstreuen (rather 'pressing, buryiug’) 
mit der Formel: „Nack unten gedrangt ist das Bak§as M , beim dritten mit: 
jjNach unten gedrangt ist der Boswillige“, beim vierten mit: „Hach unten 
gedrangt sind die Zauberer“' 8 (Caland). 

Still in another ritual regarding the preparation of the purodasa, 
when the husk is separated from the rice taken out for this purpose, the 
officiating priest puts the husk on the potsherd and pushes it below the 
black antelope skin. He then presses it down with the mantra 'the evil 
spirit is dug down, buried’ (purodamkapdlabt tusaih purayitvd 'raksasdih 
bhdgo ’si'ti ... adhastdt kr§ndjinasyopavapati / ndnviksate / ' avabadliath 
raksa ’ ity avabadhatej 9 Hiranya. 1. 5. 17). 

The ritual acts described above should leave no doubt about the 
meaning of dvabadha 'dug down, pressed down, buried’. This follows from 
the fact that the mantra containing this word accompanies the action 
of digging and pressing down the charm etc. into the ground. 

In the RV. I. 10f>. 6 (= AV. Paipp. 4. 28. 6) we get nibadha which 
has the same meaning as dvabadha: indram kutso vrtrahdnam idcipdiim 
kdte nibalha rpir ahvad utaye j „Indra, den Vrtratoter, den Herrn der 
Kraft, hat der It si Kutsa, ala er in die Grube hinabgestossen 10 war, zu 
Hilfe gerufen“ (Geldner). 'Pressed down’ or even 'buried’ would be bettor 
than just 'hinabgestossen*. 

Badhd without any prefix occurs only once in the Rgveda 1. 181. 7. 
There it appears to have been used as a substantive, meaning 'dug out 

* Also Hiranyakesi, with minor variations, 1.8.21. Caland {on Ap. 3r. S. 2.2.2) 
remarks that these three formulas are not found anywhere else except in the Ap. and 
the Hiranya. 8r. S. But they are given by the Varaha Sr. S. 1.3.1.42 (with sphyenoU 
lea rant apidhatte for abhigrhndli). 

* Commentator: hastenavastabhyoptatusade&am bddhale. Ap. Sr. S. mentions only 
the placing of the husk below the antelope skin (1.20.9), but does not give the following 
mantra for pressing it down. 

10 nibadlia occurs in the general sense of ‘overpowering, oppressing’ in the Jaim. Br. 
(Auswahl by W. Caland, pp. 190—197); sa ha Khandikah Keiinam abhibabhuva j 3a ha 
Keii Khandikena nibadha Uccaihsravasam Kauvayeyain jagama j „Khandika nun ilber- 
waltigte den Kesin. Kesin, von Khandika bedrangt, begab sich zn Ucchaih^ravasa, 
dem Sohn dea Kuvaya". According to P W, additions to Vol. 7 (p. 1779) we get sam- 
bdlha in the Taitt. Ar. 1.17 which, as mentioned in PW, means sambaddha, drdha accord¬ 
ing to the commentator. I have not been able to find this word in the reference given. 
The Vaidikapadanukramakosa of Hoshiarpur also does not give it. Keith, Ait. Ar. 
p. 189, n. 10), apparently following PW, simply says, „It occurs in the Taittiriya 
Amnyaka" but does not give exact reference. The reference in PW is obviously mistaken 
and seems to be intended for sambdlhalama whieb occurs in the Ait. Ar. 1.4.1. However, 
the commentator’s explanation referred to by PW remains a moot point. 
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in the Jaipur State, Kupnath (ru) in the Madhya Pradesh, Maski (mk) 
and Kopbal (kpb) in the south Hyderabad State, and Yerragutfi (yr) in 
the Kurnool district of the Andhra State, show the non-eastern influence 
in their language. Unlike the Mysore versions, these six versions are 
found at places far away from each other 9 and hence they are not quite 
identical in their text and language. In the first instance we have to note 
that the Sahasram version, which is in the east, was translated into the 
eastern dialect; 1 the Bairat version is more or less in agreement with it 
and thus it shows the extent of the influence of the Magadhan dialect. 
The other versions on the other hand are more or less free from the 
eastern influence in Phonology and show adherence to the non-eastern 
forms. Since many of the important points as to what may be considered 
eastern and what non-eastern have been already discussed and the 
reasons why eastern features are found in the minor rock edict have been 
stated, these considerations will not be repeated here. The correspon¬ 
dences of the non-eastern forms occurring in the minor rock edict with 
those in the Niya Prakrit, the later Kharosfchi inscriptions and the literary 
Prakrits have also been pointed out in the paper on the Mysore version 
referred to above. It will be sufficient in this paper here to show the 
regional distinctions which occur in the remaining versions of the minor 
rock edict. However, I have referred to in the foot-notes for the sake 
of comparison certain forms occurring in the BbaftiprSlu inscription in 
which Lueders has observed a north-western characteristic. 5 

One thing may be noted regarding the contents of the versions. 
While most of the versions end with the declaration that the edict was 
issued while the king was on tour, and that he had been on tour for 256 
nights, only the Mysore and the Yerragudi versions add to it some more 
matter describing what the king considered to be the dhammaguna. 
Even with regard to this additional passage the Yerragudf version is more 
extensive than the Mysore version. Unfortunately the Yerragudi ver¬ 
sion is not well preserved and hence it has not been fully explained. 

br—Brahmagiri version of the minor rock edict, 
sd—Siddapur version of the minor rock edict. 

MRE—The versions of the Minor Rock Edict. 

S. Only the Gavlmath and the Pafkiguudu versions at KopbSJ are near to each other 
and are identical in contents. The Palklgujjdu version, however, is much 
damaged. 

4. The s version shows only the following few non-eastern features which it has 
allowed to remain from the original draft. These are— diyadhiya, savachala, 
pdvatave, and palakamamina. which are discussed below. 

5. On the basis of the distinction made in the sibilants ? and s in the Bhattfproju 
inscription, Lueders (Philologica hidica, p. 217), observes—Ich bin daher geneigt, 
den Dialekt von Bhatfciproju diesen Dialekten anzugliedern und in den Lenten, 
<}ie den Stupa errichteten, Kolonisten a us dem Nordwestern xu sehen.” 
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There is one more point in which the Yerragutfi version differs 
from the others. While all the other versions are written from left to 
right, the Yerragutfi version, though written in Brahmi, shows certain 
lines being inscribed from right to left as was the custom for the 
Kharo&hi script used in the north-west.® While commenting on this 
state of affairs, Barua (IHQ 9.114-15, 1953) observes, “The anamoly in 
the engraving of the inscription might be partly due to the fact that the 
scribe entrusted with the work was inefficient and cai’eless, and partly due 
to the fact that he was so much habituated to writing the Kharo?thi 
form of writing from right to left that it was very difficult, nay, impossible 
for him to shake it off even in writing a Brahmi inscription.” But this 
is a little difficult to admit, because there is at least some consistency in 
writing almost always the even lines from right to left, and it would be 
much better to explain the confusion as arising from the fact that it re¬ 
flected an attempt on the part of the scribe to combine the two ways in 
which the Brahmi and the Kharo?thi scripts were written—the former 
because he was actually writing the" edict in that script, and the latter 
because the original draft was written in that script. This is a small 
piece of palaeographic evidence to show that the original draft was issued 
from the north-west. (For another possible palaeographic evidence, see 
below p. 94 footnote 58). 

Two announcements have been made in recent times regarding the 
discovery of two more versions of the minor rock edict—the one ah 
Rajula-Nandagiri near Pattikonda in the Kurnool district 7 (the find-spot 
is only twenty miles from Yerragu^i), and the other in a forest near the 
village Gujarra in the Datia district, Vindhya Pradesh. 8 Both these ver¬ 
sions have not been yet published and hence they are not treated in this 
paper. When published, these versions would be of great help either to 
support or alter some of the observations made in these two papers on 
Aioka’s minor rock edict. 

With these introductory remarks I proceed to show the north¬ 
western (or western) characteristics found in the different versions. 

(1) The vowel r : In these versions there are not many words 
with r which express human relationship. The only available instance 
is -pitii- (pitr) occurring in yr version, and it shows the north-western 

6. I have already pointed out- in my paper on the Mysore versions that the last 
word in that version, viz. lipikarerui is written in the KharogthI alphabet and that 
this is one of the facts pointing to the north-western origin of the edict, 

7. Indian Archaeology 1953-54. A Review, New Delhi, 1964. 

8. “The Times of India”, 10th December, 1954. 
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treatment 8 r > u observed in this class of words, and not the correspond¬ 
ing eastern r > i treatment, ef. pitu and bki-utu in S, M, as against piti 
and bhati in D,J. 

(2) The vowel e : In a few cases the vowel -e tends to become ~i 
in the north-west. 10 cf. duv(t\ for dune (dve), amfii for aibne (anya), 
rajani for r a jane (rdjanak ). Now a similar change may be observed 
also in kpb in the instance upeti for upete (upetah), 11 and in ru in pava- 
ti$u xz for pavatesu (parvatesu). 

(3) The vowel a : With the above tendency may be compared 
the north-western tendency to change a > i in certain instances. 13 For 
example, ayi ( ayam ) in S, M, vinikramani M (= vikramayayh S). Now 
with this compare bddhi (badham) in ru 14 (but badharn and bd^ha, in the 
other versions). Here we may also consider the forms of the demon¬ 
strative pronoun etad , which in some instances in the north-west gives 
the base eft- 15 for the usual eta-, ef. etisa in S, M (etipa in K), but etaau 

9. Also cf. the following: words in theBha(tipro]u inscriptions (references to Philo- 
logicaItidica) : sapitukasa p. 218, kurapibu.no and kurwmatu p. 220, mdtugdmasa 

p. 221. 

10. For similar tendency in. the Niya Pkt., cf. ntct == nice, vamti =: updihte, 
T. Burrow, The Language of the Kharosf.hi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, 
(Cambridge, 1937) § 1. Burrow also notes that the change was regular in the 
dialect of Khotan and that similar instances are common in the Kharo§thl 
Dhammapada. In the Bhatfiprolu inscription too we have kubint for kubera, p. 228 
(which, in the form kupira. occurs also in a Bharaut inscription, see Luedbrs' 
List No. 794). 

11. Among other versions, ru has upete, b upaydte, br and sd upaylte, yr upayite, 
and mk upagale (see below p. 86). 

12. HultZSCh, p. cxxvi and f.n. 1 takes this as the loc. pi. of the fem. base pavati 

(pa rvati) which is unlikely, cf. pavatesu in the s version. Similar change of 
-e > -i in Pali is noted by Lueders, Beobachtungen etc., § 10, (p. 17) and f.auS, 
cf. dani for ddne (danam). With pavatisu may be compared Pali hemantagim- 
hisu (hemantagriqmefu) cited by Lueders. 

13. Among later Kharofjthi inscriptions we find «ati {iota) and sarvina (earv a—), 
cf. M. A. Mehendaus, Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits, (Poona, 
1948), § 503. Among later Pkts, change o > i is found in Mahar., Amg., and 
JM; but § and Mg. preserve a, Pischel§ 101. 

14. pakamasl for pakamasa in ru and kapiviya for kafaviya. in br may be regarded 
as scribal mistakes. 

15. For etina occurring in the Khar. Dhammapada, see Burrow § 1. P&li has also 
base ti and eti in fem., cf, tissa, tisadya, Ussam, etissaya, Geiger § 105. Among 
later Pkts. M, JM, Amg. and P have bases in -d and -f in fem., but Jig. and S 
have in -a, Pischel § 424, § 426. Delhi-Topra pillar edict has kinasu ( < kena- 
svit) but Sainath has kenapi. For the base fri- in the forms of the interroga¬ 
tive pronoun in Pali see Geiger § 111, nnd in later Prakrits cf. PiacHEL §428. 
In gen. the form kisa. appears also in the eastern Pkt. M&gadhI. kimna, inatr. 
In form, has been noted by Burrow § 83 for Niya Prakrit. 
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in d, j, G, Among the versions of the minor rock edict, ru gives the base 
etir twice, cf. etina (instr.) and etiya (dat,). Similarly though idem 
gives forms with the normal base ima-, it also shows non-eastern i«u- 18 in 
imisa S and im-ind G. With this we may compare imvnd in br, sd, and yr 
among MRE. 

The change a > i is also noticed in the non-eastern versions of 
MRE in the future ending -siti which varies with the eastern ending -sati 
(syati). This change may be explained as palatalisation of the vowel. 1 ’. 
Thus we have vadhisiti ru, 3 * mk, kpb, yr, br, sd. but vadhisati s, b. Now 
in S we have the future ending -sati in forms like vadhisati etc. where the 
vowel a is preserved due to eastern influence, but the palatalisation "is 
even then seen in the sibilant s > .1 The vocalic change a>i in the 
future ending may thus be regarded as a north-western characteristic. 10 

(4) The vowel u : In yr we get the non-eastern form ga.ru (guru) 
with the vowel a (which was also found in the Mysore versions), cf, 

16. Pali has hnina (and amino .) in mas, and i/nissd and imissam in fern., GEIGER 
§ 108. JM, 3, and Mg. have imina, Ptschel § 430. Bloch, op. cifc. p. 69 ob¬ 
serves Ces formes a i interieur (i.e. forms iminfiu, mtwsa and itnirta), aux- 
quelles il faut joindre dans l’aotre demon strati f gen. sg. Sh. M. K, etissa et Rup. 
instr. etina (nnais dans Rup. rtiya atthdya datif, le premier mot doit etre une 
graphie ou une lecture fautive pour etaya) reposent sans doute sur 1’interro- 
gatif, ou le theme hi- du neutre s’est etendu au del it de son domain© primitif.” 
This is, however, unlikely, for the variation a. : i shows geographical distinction 
and should be related to the north-western tendency to change a to i as shown 
above. 

17. For a similar change of a > i in the presence of y, cf. ■ muli ‘price’, eivari 'owner¬ 

ship- and arvgi ‘health’ in the Niya Prakrit, cf. Burrow § 9. For future. 
Burrow § 99 gives both the endings -ifyati and -i&atl Pali has sometimes i for a 
in the future ending when h appears for e in the Gatha dialect, cf. karihiti for 
kariseati etc. Geiger §150, § 161, § 153. Among later Prakrits, Mah., JM and 
Amg. have similar endings with i vowel, besides the usual endings with the 
a vowel: -ihiai and -ihii or -ihi. Hemacandra (4.275) gives -issidi for SauraaenI 
as well. According to the same grammarian (4.302) the same ending seems to 
have extended even to M&gadhl in bhavissidi (Pischel § 620). 

18. In ru once we have vadhieata, which is to be read as vadhisiti, Hultzsch, p, 167, 

8 . " 

19. The form vadhisiti is regarded as eastern by Turner, BSOS 6.632 (1931). This 
does not seem to be justified in the first instance because the tendency to change 
a to i is found in the north-west, and secondly because among the version* of 
the minor rock edict, the one at s (and b) which can be regarded as eastern 
gives vadhisati and not -siti. The form likkiyisdmi occurring In D XIV 2 does 
not show the change ayi > iyi as Turner (op. cit., p. 632, and also Hultzsch, 
p. xcix) would take it to be, but it is obviously influenced by likkite which im¬ 
mediately precedes it, cf. bahuke ca likkite likhiyis[dmi}. Similarly vadhiyisati 
of K (IV. 11) is either influenced by vadkite which precedes it, or like vadkiyati, 
which also occurs in K, it may be due to/confusion with the future base vadki 
in vadhisati. 
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garu G, S (and gain K), but guilt D, J; (gum occurs in G, S, M also as 
a borrowing). 

(5) The semi-vowel y : As in the case of the other non-eastern 
versions, the semi-vowel y is preserved initially in the forms of the rela¬ 
tive pronoun and in the indeelinables cf. yathd ru, yatharaha ( yathdrha) 
yr, ya or yam ( yat ) ru, b (line 2), kpb, yr, ydrisa (yddrSa) yr. But the 
eastern s version gives arh with the loss of initial y. 2 ° am occurs also once 
fn b in line 3. What is surprising is to find am in mk and atha in yr. It 
appears therefore that the original draft contained these, forms because 
instances like e, am and atha were already known in the north-west due 
to their occurrence in the M version. 21 

As in the Mysore version, we have y developed before i in upayita 
(upa + ita) in yr.. The form upaydta in b is a mistake for upayita. 22 An 
analogical extension of this phenomenon in a compound form when the first 
member ended in i was noticed in diyadkiya ( dvi+ardha ) while dealing 
with the Mysore version. The same form occurs in all the remaining 
versions, including s and b. Another instance of this nature is hathi- 
yaroka ( hasti+aroha ) in yr. 

The optative endings -yu: -vu: The yr version gives the eastern 
opt. 3rd pi. ending -vu as against the non-eastern -yu given by the Mysore 
version, cf. parakamevu 23 and jdnevu (for pakameyu and janeyu). This 
will show that the original draft had the ending -vu under the eastern 

20. This loss in the eastern versions is not regarded by Bloch (l.c. p. 52) and 
J. Vekerdi (AO 3,324.1953) as a phonetic phenomenon, because y is not initially 

lost in the eastern versions in substantives and verb forms like yuta, ydti etc. 
But in my opinion the phenomenon is so regular that perhaps it would be better 
to assume that the literary dialect has carried to the extreme the tendency which 
had appeared in the pronunciation of certain indeelinables and forms of the 
relative pronoun because they were cf frequent occurrence in the speech. 

21. A few other eastern forms like ava (yavat) are found at S also. 

22. Of course it is possible to derive upayata from y/ya. Compare, for instance, that 
the western G version uses \/yd or \/niy&, where the eastern and under its 
influence the north-western versions use ^/nikhama (or \Jnikrama) in the third 
and the eighth rock edicts { Wnikhama occurs in d, j also. The form ay ay a in 
G VIII, can as well be derived from \/i, cf. Hultzsch, p. Ixviii, but cf. Bloch, 
op. cit., p. 75). In the thirteenth rock edict, however, K and M versions have 
\Jya, and S has ^/vraca (G version is missing). In the same edict, as noun 
form vinikhamana, occurs in G also (K has vinikhamana, S -n.ikram.ana., and 
M vinikramana) . But so far as the versions of the MRE are concerned note the 
use of the verb y't in the form -upeta in kpb and ru. Perhaps upaydta may 
represent an attempt on the part of the scribe to correct the form upayita of 

_ th e origin al draft as it wa3 not properly understood. The form upeta noticed 

" r " above~and upagata in mk point to the same inference. 

23. Also see below p. 95 where even the base palakama is shown to bo eastern. 
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influence. This was rightly altered in the Mysore version in keeping 
with the western forms, but allowed to remain in the yr version. 

(6) Treatment of r : l : As is to be expected the eastern s ver¬ 
sion gives the forms with l, and in this respect the b version also agrees 
with it. cf. udala (uddra), cila (civa), etc. As against this, the kpb 
and the yr versions agree with the non-eastern treatment and show r. cf. 
ud.dra, cira, etc. The ru version in Central India, however, gives forms 
with r as well as l : sdtireka,- 4 drddhe[ta~]vu i: ' { dy/rddk-), cira, and 
mvachara, but also sdtileha, udala, \/palakama (pard\/kmm ), apala- 
dhiya (apardrdhya ?), ahalsi ( ahara ), vdlata ( v&ratah). The mk ver¬ 
sion, which is further in the south, is allowed to be more free from the 

eastern influence in this regard. Cf. [t\ire . ,, pure, but kalamtd-' 

(\/kar ), udala ka. This state of affairs shows that the eastern speech 
habit to use l was known very much outside its home so that the scribes 
who worked for the ru and mk versions thought it proper to use some 
forms with l to show familiarity with the king’s speech. Moreover, it is 
also possible that the original draft contained some of these words with 
l as a result of the influence of the king’s speech. 27 While these were 
completely altered in some versions, it was only partly done in the others. 

(7) Sibilants : As in the standard western Prakrit, the versions 
of the minor rock edict have only the dental sibilant in a large majority 
of cases. But as the north-western dialect shows distinction between the 
three sibilants we have at least one instance of the palatal s in £aka 
(&dkya ), and one instance of the cerebral s in vasa (varpa), both in mk. 2!i 
In b, the palatal .< is found in an attempt at hyper-north-westernisation in 
svaga (svarga), exactly as tVe have saca (satya ), iava ( sarva ), and 
acariya$o (dcdryasya ) in the Mysore version. 

(8) Cerebralisation : The cerebralisation of dentals is particu¬ 
larly an eastern characteristic. But instances of cerebralisation are 
found in many forms in the north-west also and hence such cases can be 
witnessed in the versions of the minor rock edict. Thus for t > t 29 cf. 

24. Buehler and Sen art l-ead satileka, cf. Hultzsch, p. 166, f.n. 1. 

25. TURNER, loc. ctt., p. 8, would read aladhetava-; aladhi and \Jalddha- occur al¬ 
ready in the K version in the north. 

26. Kalamta occurs in K as well. 

27. Some Magadhisms showing l for r have been well known in S, M, and G versions 
also. 

28. Bloch (op. cit., p. 48) regads these cases as scribal errors jand considers that 
they do not represent the actual pronunciation. True, they do not reflect the 
pronunciation of the west or central dialect but surely they point to the dis¬ 
tinction maintained in the original draft which came from the north-west. 

29. The western dental, however, can be seen in pavatitaviya. { pravartitavya) and 
pakiti ( prakrti ) in yr. 
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kata (krta) s, ru, kpb, and kataviya ( kartavya ) yr; for th>th, cf. atha 
(artha ) s, ru, kpb, yr; for d<d cf. u^ara kpb, uddla 30 s, b, ru mk, 

khudaka 31 kpb; for rdh> dh, cf. dvyadhiya, adhdtiya (ardhatrika) , and 
\Jvadha (\ /vardh) which occur in all versions; for st > th, cf. fhabha 
(s tambha) ru, but thambha s; for sth > th, cf. fhitiku (sthiti) in all ver¬ 
sions • Now with regard to st it is to be observed that thambha is the 
eastern form, as st > th in D,J, K and also M, while thambha is the 
west-central form, as st remains or becomes st in G, which latter may have 
been further assimilated to th in the west-central dialect. With regard 
to thitika , it may be noted that this form with the cerebral is the eastern 
one (as sth > sth in the forms of and it occurs in the minor rock 

edict as it was already known in the north-west through the M version. 3 * 
It may be added that perhaps in mk we have utha-na (vtsthdna) while 
uthana is found in S, M also. 

For vyusta we have vyutha in ru and vyutha™ in yr as quite regu¬ 
lar forms. The s version, on the other hand, gives the eastern form 
vivutha?* It appears that vyutha and vivutha came from two different 
bases derived from vi\/vas-, the former from vi 4 *usta ? - n and the latter 
from vi+*vasta, &t 

The treatment of n : n : It is well known that n is eastern and n 
non-eastern. Now among the versions of the minor rock edict, we have 
n in kpb, (as also in the Mysore version), but all others give the eastern 

n : savarui (srdvana) ru, s, yr,* 7 pordnd (*paurdnd), ffuna (guna), and 
prana {prana) in yr. But we have sdvana, etc., in kpb. In termina¬ 
tions, all versions have only n, but kpb .(and the Mysore versionX has 

30. This form is not known in the north-west so far as the Asokgn inscriptions go, 
Its appearance can be explained only as emanating front the king's speech. 

31. The cerebral in this word is clearly due to the influence of the cerebral in 
mldra, cf. khudaJcd ca uddru ca pakamavitu ti. 

32. Bhattiprolu has sth > t.h in gothi (gosthl), but once th in gothi. cf. Phil. Ind. 
p. 224, 226, 229, and 225; also cf. kanifha (kamafka), p. 220. 

33. This is the reading of Barua; Bnocy reads vyutha. Bhatfiprolu also has th in 
yafhi (Phil. Ind. p, 221), 

34. It has been already shown in the paper dealing with the Mysore versions that 
we have eastern v for the non-eastern y, also cf, above p. 86. 

36. The forms diyad,hiya etc. above p. 86 would suggest that the north-western form 
should be viyutha with the development of y after i. The preservation of the 
cluster vy shows the western influence, cf, below p. 89. 

36. With this cf. later' Mahara^trl vuttha and Tain Mah, puvuttha, Pischel §*303. 
vivutha could as well come from vi+^usta and correspond exactly to *viyufho 
of the north-west (cf. the above f.n.) ; but as thi3 is made difficult by the absence 
of the cerebral in vivutha, I am inclined to look upon vivutha as a mistake for 
vivutha, just as, vyutha in the Mysore version has been suggested in the previous 
paper to be a mistake for vyutha. 

37. yr once gives advana also. 
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sometimes n\ sdtvrekani ru, but sdtirekdni kpb, adhdtiydni s, ru, mk, but 
adhatiydni kpb. 38 The kpb version thus not only preserves n, but also 
changes n>n (this, however, is not done in the Mysore version): muniea 
3 , yr, but mdnusa 33 kpb, \/jdna s, b, ru, yr, but \/jdna kpb; devdnam 
ru etc., but devdnam kpb; also cf. ddni (iddnvn) and even initial n in yo 
(no) 40 in kpb. 

(9) Consonant clusters with y: They are in most cases assimi¬ 
lated as in the north-west and the west. In two cases the cluster is pre¬ 
served as is also the tendency observed in the west. It is assimilated in 
S aka ( sdkya ) mk, sakci (sakya) mk, droka (drogyu) 11 yr. It is preserved 
in [ ca]kya (sakya) b (line 6) and yugya (?) yr. The eastern influence 
of dissolution is seen in sakiya yr, ru, and cakiya kpb, s, b (line 3), dcariya 
(acdrya ) yr. It may also be found in rdhy > dhiy, cf. apardrdhya 41 > 
avaladhiya s, apaladhiya ru, aparudhiya yr. These forms show that the 
original draft had the eastern forms cakiya, dcariya, and avaladhiya. 
While translating into the western dialect, they were partly westernised 
by changing caka > saka and l > r, but the eastern dissolution was re¬ 
tained. 

The cluster vy is preserved in the instance vyutha in ru and yr 
versions as in the west. It is dissolved in ru in the instance vayajana 
for viyajana* 2 (vyanjana). In s we have vivutha (vyi or *vivasta 
see above p. 88 and f.n. 86). In future participles, the non-eastern ten¬ 
dency of assimilation is seen in papotava ru, kpb, adhigatava mk, arddhe- 
tava yr (the only instance with ~v- in yr; otherwise we have -viy-) , and 
dladketava b. In the form of this word as also in p&vatava,** even the s 
version adheres to the original in so far as the ending is concerned. The 
eastern tendency of dissolution is seen in dakhitaviya mk, vataviya mk, 

38. According to Turner (op. eit., Text) kpb gives n in the terminations also in 
vasofti and mahatena. But in these two cases as well as in adhatiyani I would 
read the dental -n- in the endings. Even according to Turner’s reading kpb 
gives dental in khudakena and pakamauiiyena. 

39. This is according to Turner. I would read mdnusa. There is no place for the 
upper horizontal stroke of n between the d stroke of the first letter ma and the 1 
e stroke of the third letter se in manuschi (line 4). 

40. Here also I differ from TURNER and read no both in line 2 and line 4. The 
estampage and the photograph given by him show slight variation in 
the symbol which he reads as no. If the left middle horizontal stroke seen on 
the estampage is due to chance erasure and that the slight upper right hand 
stroke is an accidental extension of the left hand mark, then the symbol can 
stand for no. In line 4, we see a symbol which clearly show’s that the left hand 
upper horizontal stroke is a matter of chance occurrence and has no value in 
reading the symbol as it i3 separated -from the main letter. 

41. I intend to show in a separate paper that this derivation is incorrect. 

42. Bloch (op. cit., p. 150, f.n. 13) regards these as scribal errors. 
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likhdpetavaya (for -taviya) and vivdsetaviyu ru, and sy&usitaviyu 
yr. Now the eastern tendency of dissolving the cluster was already 
known in the north-west in such instances as viyapafa or viyaprapa 
(vydprta), and especially in the endings of the future passive participles, 
cf. jmjetaviya, kataviya etc. 

(10) Clusters with r : Such clusters are normally assimilated, 
cf. pakuta or pakamta (prakrdnta) t amisa (amidra) r etc. The only in¬ 
stances where they are preserved as in the north-west are prakdsa ru and 
prana yr. It may be observed that such clusters are sometimes preserved 
in G also. 

(11) The cluster ks : It shows the eastern ks>kh treatment 
and not the non-eastern ks>ch, cf. khudaka or khudaka ( ksvdraka) in 
all versions and dakhitaviya (from \/*drksa or from the future base 
\/draksya) mk. Both khudaka (or khudraka) and dakhati occur as loan¬ 
words in the S, M versions of the major rock edicts. 44 In fact the first 
major rock edict shows even the base y/dakha(o r y/drakha?) to be eastern 
as against \/pasa (\/posy a-) which is used in G. 

(12) The cluster jn : In yr we see the eastern change jn > n 
(and not the non-eastern jn > n) in y/anapa {.y/djnapa) and ndtika 
( jndti ). Now yjdnapa occurs already in the S, M versions 46 and the 
Mysore version which shows that the original draft had y/anapa. The 
yr version, however, changed it to y/dnapa as it changes n > n in almost 
all instances (cf. above p, 88). In the case of ndtika,** however, it seems 
that it occurred in the original draft itself as a borrowing from the east; 
but later, whereas it was correctly replaced by the non-eastern ndtika in 
the Mysore version, it was allowed to remain ip yr. 

(13) The cluster tm : The cluster tin > tp as in the west in 
the instance mahdtpa ( mahdtman ) yr. In the corresponding form 
mahata occurring in s, b, ru, kpb it shows the eastern assimilation tm > f, 
which is already found as a borrowed element in the S, M versions. 

(14) The cluster swt : The pronominal forms t-uphe yr and 
tupaka (for tuphaka) ru (*tusma) are also north-western in origin since 
we have sm > sp in the loc. sg. term, in S, which would explain the assi¬ 
milated form ph : *tu$ma > tuspa > tv.(p)pha (cf. above th as assimila¬ 
tion from G st, p. 88). 

43. For the probability of the base y/pava being eastern aa against non-eaatern 
y/pdpa, see below p. 93, f.n. 54. 

44. The eastern k$ ~y> kh treatment seems to have exercised some influence in 
the north-west so that we see it also in the instance nikhetu (ni \Jkqip) in the 

Bhatt'prSju inscription (Phil. Ind., p. 220). 

45. G has \Jdnapa ; the proper north-western n is shown also by Bhattipr5Ju anark < 
ajndm. (Phil. Ind. p. 227). 

46. K in the north knows ndtika from the east. 
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(15) Initial h: As in the Mysore version, we have instances of 
adding h before an initial vowel in such cases as kevam (evam) s, ru, mk, 
yr, hesd (esa) yr. hetd in s is quite understandable. As we have no 
parallel instances in the north-west or the west, the presence of hevarit, 
hesd in the original draft of the minor rock edict can be attributed only 
to the influence of the king’s speech. 

(16) As was noted while dealing with the Mysore version in the 
earlier paper, the main morphological features like the nom. sg. mas. and 
neut. ending -e* 7 and the loc. sg. ending -si 48 found in the minor rock edict 
are eastern. Their presence was explained to be due to the fact that 
they were known in the north-west through the versions of the major 
rock edicts. These features occur in the remaining versions of MKE 
as well. Some other peculiarities of noun, pronoun, and verb forms may 
be noted below. 

<a) Nom. acc. sg. neut. -Though more frequently we find the 
eastern - e, the western ending -am is found in satirekam and drokam in 
yr. 

(b) Dat. sg. -The non-eastern ending - ya is found in etdya afodya 
ru, kpb, yr; the eastern -ye in etdye athdye s. 

(c) Acc. pi. m.—The eastern influence in this regard can be seen 
also in the final portion of the yr version, for which parallel passages in 
the other versions are not available. Thus we have instances like hathiya- 
rohdni, bambhanani, etc., which show the eastern -ani ending. Lueders 
(Philologica Indica, p, 278 ff.) has shown this ending to be of old-Ardha- 
magadhl. These endings are found in the north-west 18 and in a few 
cases in the west’ 0 and hence their occurrence in the original draft is ex¬ 
plainable. 

(d) Among the pronouns, the nom. sg. of the first person is 
hakarii in b, yr which is an eastern form. Its presence in the minor edict 
is to be attributed to the influence of the king’s speech, (cf. hevarh etc, 
above). 

(e) In the instr.'sg., the non-eastern maya is given by y'r, and the 
eastern vmrnayd by b, kpb and yr give me, which, however, is confused 
with the gen. sg. form. 

(f) In the second person, the forms tuphe yr and tupakam (~ 
tuphaka(m) ) ru are north-western as explained above, p.90 (cluster sm). 

47. Cf. updsake, phale, sdvane, etc. 

48, Cf. Jambudipasu 

48. Cf. yutani, grahathani, etc. 

50. Cf. khamdhdni, gharastani, pdsamdani, pavajitani in G as given by Hultzsch, 
p. Ixii; the proper western ending is-e. Cf. yute, a the, etc. 
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(g) In the demonstrative, nom. sg. m. is iyam, which is an eastern 
form along with ayam which is non-eastern. But iyam in the minor 
rock edict may not be regarded as a borrowing from the east. It seems 
to occur owing to confusion with the neut. sg. form iyam which as a bor¬ 
rowing already occurs in the west. Cf. the following expressions : iya’ni 
phale s, br, sd, iyam sdyane, br, scl, kpb or iyam savane s, kpb, yr with 
such expressions as iyam pakame br, sd, yr and iyam athe s, ru, br, kpb. 

In section G, s gives ese where corresponding ru version gives esa 
and br, sd, and kpb give iyam. Obviously the original draft had iyam 
as referring to phale occurring in the preceding section^ But' this iyam 
was mistaken to be fem. and rendered as csd in ru, and mistaken to be 
mas. and rendered as ese in b. I would thus regard ese in b as mas . 5l 
and esa in ru as fem. forms. 

(h) The non-eastern instrumental imind is given by yr (cf. above 
p. 85). and the non-eastern dat. imdya r> - is given by ru. 

(i) Among the verb forms, it may be noted that the present part. 

middle ending -trdna s, b, ru, yr, or -mzna kpb is non-eastern. 53 Its 
occurrence in the s version in palakamanunend is to be regarded as a bor¬ 
rowing from the original draft. Similarly samdna in kpb is non-eastern, 
while samta in s is eastern. 

(17) In the end we may consider the use of certain forms of a 
word or the use of different words 54 for expressing an idea which throws 

51. Also note that in mk a the is added after iy [am] . It is possible that the trans¬ 
lator of the b version had athe in view and not phale and hence he used eee as 
mas. In any case ese and esd cannot be regarded as neut. as Hultzsch, 
p. cxxvii, takes them to be. 

52. The same form occurs in G, while the eastern form a3 shown by D is image. 

53. BhOCH, op. cit. 147 {p. 80) holds a different view. He observes "Do toute 
facon ia forme en -mina est orientale". That is why he regards the form 
karamino occurring in S as oriental (§34, p. 72). But I have already shown 

m the paper on the Mysore version why the forms in -mina. have to be regarded 
as non-eastern. LuedERS {BeobachUmgcn iiber die Sprache des buddhistischeu 
Urkanone, pp. 157-150) rightly treats the present participles in -nt as an eastern 
characteristic. 

54. In the following sections the case of the word idCmim has not been considered. 
The north-western S version (and also the northern K) substitutes in the first, 
edict aja (adya) of the other versions by idani. Among the versions of the 
minor rock edict also we find the use of dani in the non-eastern versions viz. ru, 
mk, yr, and dam' in kpb. But the evidence is rather scanty to allow us to look 
upon it as showing dialectal variation. For other isolated instances we may 
also compare wftira (-la) in all versions except Mysore, where we get mahdtpd, 
and yr, where we have makddhand; satireka (-1-) in all versions, but once 
the Mysore group has adhika ; \Jdradka (—1-) in all versions, but (tdhigama 
(adhigatave, adhigacheyd) in mk; (for upagata in mk see above p. 86, f.n. 22; 
for pure in mk and vela in kpb see below P, 94 f.n. 58; for dhamayuta and 
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light on the dialectal distinctions in the days of Asoka. It was pointed 
out while dealing with the Mysore version that such a distinction seems 
to have existed in the use of vagra (i.e. varga ) in the north-west and jarw 
in the east (the use is illustrated in the two separate edicts). In the 
following sections, instances from the Mysore version are also cited as 
these words were not discussed in the previous paper. 

(i) We have for Skt. manusya or mdnusa properly speaking, 
two forms in the Asokan inscriptions viz. munisa and manusa (or manuki 
with palatalisation). Of these, munisa occurring in D, J is eastern, and 

mdnusa occurring in G, K 55 or manusa in S, M is non-eastern. But 
munisa occurs as a loan in M also, and this form being known in the 
north-west it was probably used in the original draft of the minor rock 
edict. It was naturally retained in the eastern s version, but was also 
retained in the Mysore and yr versions. The eastern form, however, was 

replaced by the non eastern form mdnusa in the kpb version which has 
been read by Turner as mdnusa (but which I would read as manusa,™ 
(see above p. 89, f.n. 89). Now mdnusa actually occurs also in the 
western G version in XIII 5 in the form manusdnam™ (gen. pi.). 

(ii) Mainly two words occur in all the versions of the major rock 
edicts to express the idea of time, viz. amtala and k&la. But their use 
shows a distinction in meaning : amtala occurs where a long passage of 
time is intended to be conveyed, and kdla occurs where the idea to be 
conveyed is ‘at all times, night and day’.. Now this distinction seems to 
have been peculiar to the east, and similar constructions occur in the 
major edicts of even the non-eastern regions because they are transla- 

kalamtu in ink see below p. 05, f.n. 59). Perhaps \/pdpn in all versions, but 
\/puva in s may be looked upon as showing dialectal distinction. 

55. In K we have wtctratsa also. 

56. But the point of interest in this section is not the cerebral n or dental n, but 

the vowel variations in the two forms munisa and manusa. For a preference 
of the vowel sequence tc(o),f, a in the eastern language, see Lueders, Beobach- 
tivngen etc., p. 38, where he cites such instances as puliea, munisa, no mirui. 
Pali and Pkt. on the other hand have mdnusa. Most of the modern Indian 
languages show the western form, cf. H. Bg. man ns. As. manuh, P. M. mdnus. 
G. man as; the i vowel of the eastern munisa can be seen in As. munih, Bg. 
■munis, Or. jJiiiu'so, Sgl. mmisa (miniha); Nep. mdnisa seems to have .arisen 
from the contamination of the eastern and western forms (for the distribution 
of the words in the modern Indian languages I am indebted to Turner’s Nepali 
Dictionary and op. eit. p. 8, f.n. 2(4) where he considers Nep. mdnis as conta¬ 
mination of mdnusa and purisa. 

57. Turner, op. cit., p. 8, f.n. 2 reads here manusdnam which is clearly against the 
palaeographic evidence. The a stroke of md, so far as I can see, is perfectly visible 
on the estampage, and is similar to the form of mu in matrix] line 3, Turamdyo 
line 8, etc., occurring in the same inscription. 

Bull. DCRI. xvit— 2 
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tions of the Magadha version. To illustrate the above usage we may 
quote the following expressions from the Dhauli version :— 

(a) atikamtam am tala m 'in past times’. The expression occurs 
in the rock edict IV, V, VI, VIII, and it has its parallels in the other ver¬ 
sions. 

(b) atikarhtarii arhtalam no huta-puluve savam kdla m 
athakamme va pativedand va (Rock edict VI). “In times past neither the 
disposal of affairs nor the submission of reports at all tim.es did exist 
before”. (Hultzsch’s translation. Italics mine). This sentence illus¬ 
trates at the same time the use of both amtula and kdla. 

That this mode of distinction was not properly speaking current 
in the non-eastern regions can be seen from the versions of the minor 
rock edict. In these versions, the word kdla is used in all non-eastern' 
versions where the eastern s version alone, consistent with the above 
usage, replaces it by amtula; cf. the following quotation from the E section 
of the ru version : 

yd imaya k d l d y ft Jumbudipasi amisa devd frnsu .“The gods 

who for (all) this time had been unmixed (with men) in Jambudvipa.. 
(Hultzsch’s translation, it&l. mine). 

Correspondingly the Mysore and the yr versions have imind cu kale- 
na\* 8 but the s version alone has etena ca amtalena, because the idea to 
be conveyed is ‘in past times’ and not ‘at all times’. 

(iii) In the versions of the minor rock edict we get two sets of 
expressions for ‘to be zealous’ or to have ‘zeal’ in practising morality. 
These expressions are \Zpakanwr- (pra \/k,ram-) and \fpaldkama- (pard- 

58. b version is here missing; mk substitutes the expression by using pare just as 
it has made many other changes in the text of the version. The kpb uses imdyarn 
velayam instead. The use of veld in kpb is a little difficult to explain. At 
the moment I am inclined to explain it as a possible confusion in the reading 
of the original draft. If this explanation proves to be correct it will show that 
the edict was issued from the north-west in the Kharo?thI script. If the right 
hand loop of the kit symbol in the Kharo?thI script was forgotten or illegibly put 
in the draft which reached the hands of the translator responsible for the kpb 
version then the symbol could be easily mistaken for va. Now since the 
KharosthI script does not mark the length of the vowels, in the original draft 
the word kaldya must have stood as kaldya. This being misunderstood as 
valaya, the scribe seems to have corrected the 3tem vala to veld and added the 
final anusvara to the ending -ya which he thought to be loc. sg. He thus arrived 
at the form velayam. For the present, however, this explanation must be taken 
for what it is worth. P. Meile (Mis& Devehi Chez Asoka, JA 237, p. 209, 
1949), on the other hand, would like to restitute velayam in the ru version on 
the basis of the same word occurring in the kpb version, as the symbol for kd 
in kaldya in ru is not quite legible. The estampage published by Hultzsch will 
show that this suggestion is hardly tenable. 
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. S! ' In fact the main purpose of the minor edict is to en¬ 
courage all men—those that are highly placed and those that are placed 
low—to be more and more zealous in the practice of morality. To ex¬ 
press this idea all non-eastern versions viz. ru, br, sd, kpb, yr eo use the 
verb from y/pakama as in pakamatu,V or the past passive participle 
pa kata (prakranta), or the middle pr. part, pakamamina, or the noun 
pakuma ( prakrama). But the eastern version s 8 - consistently gives forms 
of \/ paldkama, palakamta, palakamamina, and jxildkama instead of the 
above forms. 

Among the versions of the major edicts, even S, M, G show the 
eastern \/pardkrama- which, in the light of the above evidence, is to he 
attributed clearly to the influence of the eastern \/palakama as seen in 
D, J, K. 

(iv) The word for ‘year’ used in the versions of the major rocJc 
edicts, issued from the east, is vasa (or vdsa G, vusa S, M). The context 
shows that, this word was used in official reckonings of regnal years like 
dnrddasavasdbhisita (IVth edict) etc.; or it was used when the period 
of the official tours was to be specified as in parncasn vases it (Illrd edict) 
or tiiitm vasani (1st separate edict), or when the passage of many years 
was intended to be conveyed, cf. bahuvi vasa-sat uni, bahuhi vasasatehi 
(IVth edict). Now when we look at the versions of’the minor rock edict 
we find that in the s version, which is also eastern, the only word for 
‘year’ that appears is savaehala. Here, however, the context is altogether 
different. The word does not occur in any of the situations referred to 
above, but is used while counting the years of the king’s relationship with 
the Buddhist order. Thus it says — 

(ad ha) tiijani savachalfmi am if pd sake &ymi “(Two and a half) 
years (and somewhat more have passed) since I am a lay-worshipper", 

59. The nik version avoids the use of either of these two expressions, probably be¬ 
cause of their somewhat unusual meaning. Instead we find the use of <!ha»w- 
yittcna and halarntaih in mk. 

60. In yr both Barua and Bloch read j mk(k)ate (twice), pak ( k) amasa, and pak(k)- 
arne. But in lines 7-8, Barua reads pakamamtnena, which Bloch would correct 
to p (tv) tiumwenii. Now the plate given by D. C. Sircar (IHQ 7, to- face 
p. 738. 1931) clearly shows that Bloch’s suggestion cannot be accepted. We 
have, therefore, to retain Barua’s reading which is also in agreement with the 
regional distinction shown above. A little further in line 9, both the scholars 
read parak (k)amevP (Bloch ->•«-). The plate referred to above shows that 
the letter .read as ra or rd is defaced and perhaps testifies to the writer’s 
attempt to cancel whatever symbol he may have inscribed. I, therefore, suggest 
that in line 9 also we should read pakamevu. 

63. The forms cited are from the ru version. 

62. The b version is much mutilated; but as it agrees with the s version in general 
it also may have given forms with \/palakama . 
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nnd savachale mdhike am. . “But a year and somewhat more (has 

passed) since (I have visited the Samgha and have been more zealous) 

It is thus clear that in the eastern dialect vasa was used for mun¬ 
dane purposes, while savachakt was used for ecclesiastical purposes. This 
distinction does not seem to be strictly obseived in the non-eastern re¬ 
gions, so that in the context referred to above all the versions except s 
use vasa in the first occurrence of the word ( sdtirekani adhatiyani vasdv. i 
ya hakam npasake) , but keep sovachara in the second occurrence (sati¬ 
re ke tn kha sawvachare yam mayo, mtfighe upayite. ... ) . 

4 V ) For negation the eastern versions use no while the non-east¬ 
ern Versions have na. K4 Among the versions of the minor rock edict, 
all have the eastern form, as it has been already borrowed in the G, S,..M 
versions, but only the yr version gives the non-eastern na, and the b and 
the mk versions have na once. The s version is supposed to give na once 
in the first line; but in view of the strong evidence for no being eastern, 
I would regard this a scribal mistake for no. Similarly the particle fit 
appears to be western, but cu eastern.* 5 * Among the versions of the 
minor rock edict, all give the eastern form as a borrowing, except the 
versions at Mysore and Yerragudi. 

(vi) In the days of A£oka the word for ‘to write’ in the north¬ 
west was \/nipisa nr ’ which was borrowed from old Persian, cf. such forms 
as mpista, nipistark, nipesita, and nipeaaptta occurring only in the S ver¬ 
sion, edict Nos. IV, V, VI, XIII, and XFV. The corresponding word 
which occurs in all the other versions is \/Hkha. It must be noted that 
the M version at all places and the S version also in some places give the 
forms of the verb \/Iikha. Now among, the versions of the minor rock 

edict we get forms of \/Ukha only, cf, lekhdpeta ru, [likkapd] ydthd s, 
likhdpetavaya ru, likhita br. The original draft also may have contained 
\/Ukha instead of \/?iipisa as it was known in the north-west as well. 

(vii) In the use of vocabulary there is one point in which the 
br version agrees with the west and not with the north-west. Unfortu¬ 
nately the word referred to in this section does not occur in the other 
versions of the minor rock edict. For ‘the writer', the br version uses 
lipikara which occurs also in G (the K version has Upikala) ; but the S 
version gives dipikara. This Persian word dipikara. of the orignal draft 
was thus replaced by the Indo-Aryan lipikara in the hr version. Other 
versions of the major rock edict where this word occurs in G, K, S are 
defective. It is obvious, however, that the D and J versions must have 

(IS. Translation of 11ULT7.scV; the lacunae have heen filled up from the ru version. 

The use of the word savachula in' the* s version is, however dear. 

C4. Cf. Bloch, op. cit„ p. 82, ' 

<15, See Hultzsch, p. xlii, 
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contained lipikala, while the M version, though it shows many ‘Maga- 
dhisms’, in this respect must have contained the north-western dipikara. 
This becomes clear from the fact that the M version always agrees with 
the S version in giving the ancient Persian word dipi, while in all other 
versions we have Upi. This happens also when in the same sentence in 
M we find the use of eastern y'likha, where S has \/nipisa, but both S and 
M give dipi, cf. ayi dhramadipi nipista, S, and ayi dhramadipi likhita M 
(5th edict, section O; also cf. 6th edict, section M, 13th edict, section X, 
and 14th edict, section A). This shows that while the Old Persian word 
dipi had completely ousted Upi in the north-west in the days of Asoka, 
the word \Znipisa had not succeeded in doing so. 
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NORTH-WESTERN (AND WESTERN) INFLUENCE ON THE 
MYSORE EDICTS OF ASOKA 
By 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

In a paper published in the Joitrnel of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, 1, 240-44 (1951-52), I expressed a view that the excep¬ 
tional forms which occur in the separate edicts of Asoka at Dhauli 
and Jaugada and which do not occur in the remaining versions of 
the major rock edicts at these two places suggest that the two separate 
edicts were issued from a place other than the east. As the excep¬ 
tional forms in the two separate edicts show affinity with the north¬ 
western dialect of the Asokan inscriptions, I further suggested that 
the two separate edicts were probably first drafted in the north¬ 
western dialect and then translated into the eastern one. Such an 
assumption would satisfactorily explain the presence of some north¬ 
western features in the two separate edicts. 

Such an assumption would further lead to a hypothesis that 
not all the edicts of ASoka were first drafted in the eastern dialect, 
as was hitherto believed. This hypothesis is now borne out by the 
study of the dialect found in the versions of the minor rock edict 
at Brahmagiri, Siddapura, and Jatmga-R&mesvara in the Mysore 
State. 1 These records resemble in contents the versions of the minor 
rock edict found at Rfipnath, Sahasram, Bairat, Maski, Kopbaj and 
Yerragudi but they also add to it a second edict * as it were, des¬ 
cribing the king’s instruction in morality ( dhamma ). The Mysore 
versions have another distinct feature viz. that they contain at 
the end of the edict the name of the scribe, and that whereas the 
whole edict is written from left to right in the Btahmi script, only 
the last word lipikarma ‘ by the writer ’ is inscribed from right to 
left in the Kharosthi characters. As the Kharosthi script is other- 


1. For a description of the places, the text (with plates), and the transla¬ 
tion of the versions, see Hultzsch. Inscriptions of Asoka, CII, 1. xxvi-vii, 175-180 
Oxford J925. The readings and the translations given in this paper are, unless 
otherwise stated, those adopted by Hultzsch. ' 

The following abbreviations are used in this paper;— 

D — Dhauli version major edicts 

J —Jaugada „ „ „ d — Dhauli separate edicts 


K — Kalsi „ „ „ i — Jaugada 

S — Shahbazgafhi „ „ „ br— Brahmagiri minor rock edict 

M—Mansehra „ „ „ sd—Siddapur „ „ „ 

G — Girnar „ „ „ jtr - Jafihga—RameSvara „ „ 

2. The second edict at Ja( ibga-Ramesvara appears to be longer than the 
one at Brahmagiri and Siddapura. The Jatihga-RameSvara version, however, 
as a whole is in a much damaged condition. The enlarged version of the added 
second edict is better preserved in the Yerragudi edict, (ed. by B. M. Rarua, 
IHQ 13.132-6, 1937, and by J. Bloch, Les Inscriptions d‘Asoka, Farr^, 1950). 
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wise used only in the north-western inscriptions of ASoka at 
Shah ha z gar hi and Mansehra, a single word in this script in the 
south tends to show the north-western origin of these inscriptions. 3 
As will be shown below this supposition based on a small piece 
of palaeographic evidence is amply supported by the linguistic facts 
preserved in these records. 4 

In a recent book, Beobachtungen Vber Die Sprache Des Bud- 
dhistischm Urkanons 0 by Luders, edited from the Nachlass by 
E. Waldschmidt, the eidtor makes a reference to the paper referred 
to above on the Dhauii and Jaugada separate edicts and observes in 
his Zum Geleit (p. 6, f. n. 1), “ M. A. Mehendale hat... .einige 
sprachliche Eigentumlidhkeiten, durch die sich die * Separat-Edikte' 
von den iibrigen in Dhauii und Jaugada gefundenen Feisen-irsschrif- 
ten untcrscheiden, als nordwestlich nachzuweisen versucht. Er 
vermutet, dass A£oka diese Separat-Edikte auf einer Keise im 
Nordwesten in der dortigen Sprache erlassen habe, und dass sie vor 
ihrer Einmeisselung in den Ostdialekt iibersetzt worden seien. Eine 
Oberpriifung dieser rein Iinguistisch fundierten Annahme au! 
inhaltliche und historische Wahrscheinhchkeit scheint erwiinscht” 
I am thankful to the editor for these observations, in respect of 
which I may he permitted to state the following facts taken from 
the inscriptions which show that ASoka had issued the minor rock 
edict and the separate edicts while he was away from the capital. 
(These facts make no reference to the place from where they were 
issued, nor to the language in which they were originally drafted). 

(1) In the version of the minor rock edict itself it is expressly 
slated that the proclamation was issued by the king while he was 

3. On the presence of the Kharosthi letters in the Mysore versions, Buhler 
{El 3.135, 1894-95) already observes, " Finally, I have to point out that the 
Northern or Kharoshtri letters exactly agree with those of the Mansehra and 
Sliahbazgarhi inscriptions .... The use of the two alphabets probably indicates 
that Fa<la (now read by Hultzsch as Capada) was proud of, and wished to 

exhibit, his accomplishments.The use of the Northern characters may further 

be taken to indicate that Pad a once served ini Northern India, where the 
Kharoshtri alphabet prevailed.” Hultzsch supports this view when he observes 
(op, cit. p. xlii), “The three Mysore edicta were drafted by one of this class 
(i.e, the class of writers), who wrote at the end of his signature the instrumental 
case. lipikarena in KharoshthI characters, showing thereby that he had been 
transferred from North-Western India." As noted above, to me it seems to 
mean much more than this, viz. that the edicts themselves were first drafted 
in the north-west. 

4. It will he shown in a separate paper that the other versions of the 
minor rock edict found at Rupnath etc. a (so support this view. (The paper 
has now been published in the Bulletin of the Deccan College, Vol. XVII, No. )2, 
Sept. 1955). 

5. Abhandlungen der dcutschen Akaderotc der Wissenschaften au Berlin, 
Klasse fur Sprache, Literatur and Kunst, Jahrgang 1952, Nr. 10, Berlin, 1954. 
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on tour. In the Brahmagtri version 6 we read (line 8) — iyam ca 
savane savapite vyuthena 4 And this proclamation was issued by 
me on tour.” 7 

6. Similar statement is found also in the Rupnath, Sahasram, and Yerragu^i 
versions of the minor rock edict. 

7. Hultzsch' (op. cit. Corrigenda, p. 259), however, gives up the meaning 
‘ tour ’ assigned to tiyutfa and expresses his conviction that the word means 
‘ having spent the night (in prayer) Accordingly he corrects his translation 
of tha relevant section (J) of the Sahasraom edict os follows —* And this pro¬ 
clamation (was issued) by (me after I had) spent the night (in prayer).’ In 
support of this view Hultzsch refers to the Baudhayana Dharmasutra TV. 5.30 
(also cf. KlELHORN JR AS 1904. 364f„ Fleet JR AS 1911. 1106). It is not 
possible to enter here into a detailed discussion of the much-discussed word 
vyusfa. For our present purposes it is sufficient to note that vtvdsa occurring 
in the Rupnath version is clearly connected with viVvas *to stay &vray from 
home, to be on journey ’ as in prabodhayati mdvijnam vyusite sokakaryild ' She 
enlightens me, who am ignorant, and she is harrassed with grief when I am 
gone on journey ' (Bhag. Pur, 4.28.20} or priyath priyeva vyufitam vi$amd 

as the dejected beloved (longs tor see) her husband who has gone on journey ’ 
(Bhag. Pur. 6.11.26). Accordingly the section K of the Saha^ram version 
should be translated as ‘For two hundred and fifty-six nights I have stayed 
away from home’ and not as Hultzsch suggests in his Corrigenda —’Two 
hundred and fifty-six nights (had then been) spent (in prayer)." This trans¬ 
lation is not possible also because in the minor edict itself (cf. Rupnath, 
sections B-D) A&oka says—“Two and a half years and somewhat more (have 
passed) since I am openly a Sakya. But '.(I had) not been zealous. But a 
year and somewhat more (has passed) since I have visited the Santgha and 
have been very zealous.” Thus according to this statement ASoka had been 
'very zealous’ in his observance of morality for more than one year when he 
issued the minor rock edict. This statement would contradict with the new 
translation proposed by Hultzsch which purports to say that Aioka had spent 
oniy 256 nights in prayer which is much less than a year. That Asoka missed 
some nights of prayer even during that period of more than one year when he 
was ' very zealous' would be difficult to believe. It is thus dear that vtvasd 
cannot mean ‘ spending nights in prayer It only shows that while issuing 
the edict Aioka was on tour. The purpose of mentioning 256 nights may have 
been just to give proof of the king's great zealousness by showing how long he 
had been away from home while he was on his religious tour (dhammaydtd). 
For the view* vyujfa — tour cf. F. W. Thomas IA 37.22 (1908), / A (10 ; 15.517- 
18 (1910), JRAS 1916.117; also cf. K. A. Niikantha Sastri, Journal of the 
Ganganath Jka Research Institute 1.93/T, (1943). The same meaning is assigned 
to vytttfa by J. FiluOzat (/A 237. p. 148, 1949) and by J. Bloch (Les Inscrip¬ 
tions d'Asoka, p. 149, and p. 150, f. n. 14}. Bloch's translation of the relevant 
passage runs as —Cette prodaraation a faite (respy. prodam£e) aprts tournee; 
deux cent tinquante-six nuits ont 6te passee en tournee: The translation of 
vyu^fena as ‘ apres tourn&s' is not happy, because viV vas meanp ‘to be on 
journey ’ and not * to return from journey ’. Probably the expression was so 
translated because the author believed that the edict was' issued by ASoka from 
his capital when he returned to it during the monsoon period after having 
spent 256 days outside his capital in pious tour. For a new interpretation 
of the no. 256, see the article of Filliqxat refciigd-. to above. 
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(2) In the third major rock edict the king records that he 
lias ordered his officers to go on tours every five years to carry out 
state business and to instruct the people in morality. The details 
about the instruction in morality to be given to the people as 
mentioned in this edict viz. obedience to the parents, liberality to 
friends and relatives, abstention from killing animals, etc., are 
practically the same as those mentioned in the additional portion 
of the edict as represented in the Mysore versions. The similarity 
of this instruction contained in the Mysore versions with the one 
mentioned above which the officers were expected to give while on 
tour leads one to believe that the instruction contained in the minor 
rock edict was also the one which the king himself gave on tour 
and which he asked to be recorded for the benefit of his officers. 

(3) In the eighth major rock edict we are told that ASoka took 
pleasure in undertaking tours of morality since he was anointed ten 
years. Among the things done on such tours of morality were in* 
structing the people in morality and enquiring with them about 
morality. Once in such enquiries the king seems to have found out 
that there was a misunderstanding prevailing among his subjects, 
especially among those who were away from the capital, as regards 
the people who could acquire heaven. These people believed that 
only those that were highly placed, and not others, were able to attain 
heaven as a fruit of religious merit. It is true the king had stated 
in his tenth rock edict that “ It is indeed difficult either for a lowly 
person or for a high one to accomplish this (i.e. religious merit) with¬ 
out great zeal (and without) laying aside every (other aim). This 
i$ indeed difficult to accomplish for a high (person).” 8 The mis¬ 
understanding, therefore, seems to have arisen because in this edict 
the king has only emphasized how difficult it is to obtain religious 
merit ; and a reference to the highly placed persons alone in the 
end seems to have left the impression that this difficult task was 
well-nigh impossible for the lowly persons. In ; order to remove this 
serious misunderstanding which he came to know while on religious 


8. The translation of the last section (F) given above differs from the 
one adopted by HuLTZSCH. He translates eta tu kho usafena dukaram (Girnar) 
as 'But among these (two) it is indeed (more) difficult to accomplish for a 
high (person).' But eta can menu only ‘this’ and not ‘among these (two)’. 
Bloch (op. cit. p. 119) translates — Mais e'est difficile surtout aux grandes. 
The jaugada version which is nearer to the capital has usafetia cu dukalatale 
which means ' This is more difficult for a highly placed \ As the Kalsi version 
shows, usa(eneva at Mansehra is to be read as usa(ena va. BlOCH (op. cit. p. 
119, line 20) reads only usafen for the M version. 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE ON THE MYSORE EDICTS OF ASOKA 7 

tour the king possibly immediately issued the minor rock edict 8 which 
contained the following words—“ (H) For this cannot be reached 
by (a person) of high rank alone, but indeed even a lowly (person) 
can at iiberty attain the great heaven if ha is zealous. (I) For the 
following purpose has this proclamation been issued, [that both the 
lowly] and those of high rank may be zealous in this manner, and 
{that even) my borderers may know it .... ” 10 It is important 
to note that in the Rupnath version the king asks his officers to go on 
tour within their districts with the text of the minor rock edict 
obviously to remove the misunderstanding from the minds of the 
people in those districts, (cf. Bloch's translation of the section L, 
p. 149. For a different interpretation of vayajanena see Hultzsch, 
p. 169). 

(4) A word may now be said about the opening words of the 
separate edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada which give proof to show 
that they were issued by the king from outside his capital. (This 
point was not noted while dealing with the separate edicts in the 
article referred to above). 


9. This shows that the minor rock edict was issued after the major rock 
edicts — a point, as will be shown below, well supported by the linguistic evidence. 
Tfti^, however, goes against the view of Hultzsch who maintains that the minor 
rock edicts are the first ones (see pp. xliv, liv, and also 1) among the Adokan 
inscriptions. The arguments given by him (p. xliv), however, are incondusive. 
What is stated in the minor rock edict about inscribing the edicts on stones 
and pillars applies to that edict alone (cf. the words iya ea of he and two ca 
affiant at Rup. and Sah. respectively), and it does not apply to the general 
activity of inscribing records on rocks and ■ pillars. The summary of the king’s 
views about dhamma is given jn the minor rock edict to show to the people 
how easy and ample it is to acquire morality even for lowly placed persons, 
and to demonstrate to the officers how they should instruct the people in 
morality. J. Filliozat (Les Deva D’Asoka, JA 237, p. 232 ff., 1949) contends 
that the dkathmaydtd referred to in the rock-edict VIII by AAoka is the one 
that lasted for 256 nights and which is referred to in the minor rock edict. 
This wouid mean that the minor rock edict was issued before the major rock 
edicts. But there is nothing to show that the dharimaydta of rock-edict VIII 
is identical with the vivasa of the minor edict) and further it would be more 
reasonable to interprete dhammaydtd (sg) as standing for a type of tours which 
ASoka contracts with the vihdrayald of the former kings. The use of singular 
does not show that A6oka undertook only one puch tour viz. the one referred to in 
the minor rock edict (Filliozat, op. dt. p. 233, f.n. 1). 

10. Line 4—(H) no kiyatit sakye mahdtpeneva pdpotave kdtnam tu 

khudakena pi 

Line 5 — pakami .,, -$cna vipule svage sakye SrSdhttave (I) etiyofkiyn 
iyath sdvarte smdpite [yathS khudakd 

Line 6«-*d tn a hat pa Ca intern pakanteyu ti ariitd ta me jeniya - 

(Brahmagiri verjioh; lacunae in square brackets filled Up from 
the Siddipur version). 
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(a) The first separate edict at Dhauli opens thus — 

Line 1 — (A) Devanampiyasa vacanma Tosaliyam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka vataviya ‘ At the word of Devanampriya, 
the Mahaniatras at Tosall, (who are) the judicial officers 
of the city, have to be told this/ 

The second separate edict at Dhauli also opens in a similar 
manner except that it has kunialc mahantfita ca for mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka of the first edict. 

The first separate edict at Jaugada open as — 

Line 1 — (A) Devanampiye hevam aha (B) Santa pay ant mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka hevam vataviya * Devianampriya speaks 
thus. The Mahamatras as Samapa, (who are) judicial 
officers of the city, have to be told this/ 

The second separate edict at Jaugada also opens in the same 
way as above but it adds the word lajavacanika which means The 
Mahamatras have to be told at the word of the king/ 

The commencement of the Dhauli separate edicts which is so 
markedly different from that of the other major edicts gives an 
impression that these edicts were not issued directly by the king 
from the capital to his officers at Tosall. It rather suggests that 
the text of these edicts was being conveyed to these officers by some 
other officers while the king was on tour. If the king had addressed 
himself directly from the capital to the officers at. Tosall, as has 
been suggested by Hultzsch (p. 177, f.n. 5), he would have begun 
his letter, though perhaps less modestly, somewhat like the one found 
at Calcutta-Bairat in which the king addresses the Samgha . n As 
the king was not in the capital while issuing these edicts, he could 
not send these to the officers at Tosall in the usual manner. Hence 
m order to give them authority it was found necessary to say ex¬ 
pressly at the commencement of the inscriptions that the Mahamatras 
were being instructed at the instance of the king (. Devanampiyasa 
vacanma ) » These words are not to be found in the first separate 
edict at Jaugada received by the Mahamatras at Samapa, but the 
second edict there contains the word lajavacanika ‘at the word of 
the king ’ which serves the same purpose as the opening words in 
the Dhauli version. 


.?***. te *\■ commences a s — Priyadasi laja Ma&dhTlZZ&Zh 

a wadetunom aha apdbadhatam ca phasuvikaiatam ca ‘The Magadha king 
F-Hyadar&n, having saluted the Samgha, hopes they are well and comfortable.’ 

12. Similar expression is found also in the so-called Queen’s edict (devanath- 
ptya-yi vacanena savata matumata vataviya) where the queen 'seems 'to register 
her request, but authority is sought to be given to the edict by saying that the 
instruction was being conveyed at the instance of the king. ' 
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WESTERN INFLUENCE ON THE MYSORE EDICTS OF A^OKA 9 

All these facts would supply internal evidence offered by the 
contents of the ASokan inscriptions to show that the two separate 
edicts and the minor rock edict were issued from outside the capital. 
It has been already shown that the linguistic evidence given by the 
separate edicts tends to point out that these edicts were issued from 
the north-west. In Fleet’s opinion 13 the Mysore edicts were issued 
from Suvarnagiri, the head quarters of Anoka’s southern province, 
by ASoka himself. But the opening lines of these edicts clearly go 
against this view. They show that the officers of the king at Suvarna¬ 
giri received the edict from the king from outside which they were 
now forwarding to the subordinate officers at Isila, Hence they say 14 - 
Suvaninagmte ayaputasa mah&mat&npm ca vacamna Isilasi 
mahSmotc arogiyam vataviyd hevam ca vataviya/Devanampiye 
dnapayati ‘ From Suvarnagiri, at the word of the prince (arya- 
putra) and of the Mahamdtras, the Mahamdtras at Isila must (better 
‘ may ’) be wished good health and be told this ; Devanaihpriya 
commands (as - follows) \ As will be seen from the linguistic 
analysis below, the Mysore edicts reveal certain north-western features 
which enable us to draw the conclusion that they were issued neither 
from Suvarnagiri in the south, nor from Magadha in the east but 
from some place in the north-west. A casual reading of the Mysore 
versions will easily point out that though the edict was issued 
originally in the north-western dialect and script, its versions, 
before being inscribed, were rewritten in a more or less stan¬ 
dard western dialect, and in the Brahmi script (witness the use 
of a single dental sibilant, the absence of the change j > y, 
and that of the consonant clusters). But though north-western 
(and western) in phonology, the language of the Mysore edicts shows 
apparent affinity with the eastern dialect in morphology (witness 
the nom. sg. mas. and neut. in -e instead of -o and -a {m) , and the 
loc. sg. mas. in -si instead of -e or -mhi) . An explanation of this 
affinity with the eastern dialect will be given below. Here 
we may first take up the detailed linguistic analysis of these versions 
to see in what respects they agree with the north-western dialect of 
the A§okan edicts. 

The north-western features in the Mysore inscriptions : 

(1) The vowel r : In words of relationship, the eastern form 
favoured -i < -j, while the north-western form favoured 


13. JRAS 1909.998; 1911.1108. 

14. This is according to the Brahmagiri version. The Siddapur version 
substantially agrees with this, except that it has aha for uttapayati. The Jatiriga- 
RameSvara version is very much defaced. 
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'4 < -r. 1B cf. piti ( pilr ) and bhati (bhratr) in D, J, while pitu 
Jid bhratu in S, M. Among the Mysore edicts jtr gives the north¬ 
western form pitu, but br gives the eastern one piti. The original 
Iraft therefore possibly contained piti owing to the influence of 
he king’s speech. While this was rightly replaced by the non-eastern 
ritu in jtr, it was allowed to remain in br. ‘ 

In br line 9, Hultzsch reads pranesu drahyitavyam and translates 
firmness (of compassion) must be shown towards animals,’ He 
lerives (p. cxxviii) drakyitavya from y/drh and regards that in this 
orm the vowel r > 7a. 16 According to Woolner (Asoka Glossary, 
Calcutta, 1924) dra here represents dar u as he considers the form 
o be gerundive of * darhyati (from the same root y drh). In any 
:ase the form can be regarded as north-western, because in S we 
lave instances showing both the tendencies : Thus we have grahatha 
igjhastha) Showing r > ra, and dra&ma {dariana ), drasoyitu 
( dariayitvu ) showing transposition of r. 18 

15. The same tendency is witnessed in the Niya Piakjta, cf. pitu, bhratu, 
madu, etc. Burrow, The Language of the Kharostki Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan (Cambridge, 1937) §68, §72, Burrow, however, does not notice 
this treatment under -j, § 5. The later Tor Dherai Kharo$(hi inscription (of 
about 200 a.d.), however, gives -pitrinam as the language of this inscription is 
highly Sanskritized. See Konow, 'Khajoskthi Inscriptions, (CII, Voi. 2, part 1, 
Calcutta, 1929), No. 92. Pali has the vowel u as can be seen from the forms 
of pilar and malar given by Geiger § 91 (for exceptional occurrence of the piti and 
rnati in Pali cf. Geiger §12, §77). In later Pkts forms with u are more common, 
though i forms occur in Amg. and JM (Pischel §55 §391). As regards piti in 
br. it may also be observed that the form had already come to the north through 
the Kalsi versions of the Adokan edicts. The D version once (IV. 4) gives 
pitu which may be due to assimilation cf. the form .nji<i]r b']'p»f«-swsnsd. 

16. In the Niya Prakjta, however, the regular treatment of r is 7 > T. «. 
but not ra (Burrow §5). With this we can compare the A£okan dritfha etc. 
in S. Both ra and rt treatments are, however, found in the later Kharo$(hi 
inscr. cf. Mehendale, Historical Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits (Poona, 
1948) §500. 

17. Similar-transposition of r is practically absent in the later Kharosthi 
documents (Burrow §39), but it is found in the Kharo^thi r MiammavpaAi. cf. 
drugati, pravata , etc. Burrow BSOS 8.428. 

18. It may, however, be observed that the explanation of the form from 
V djk is not very satisfactory, as the use of this verb with prdtiesu would be 
unusual. Generally in such contexts we find the use of anarambha or anaiambha 
‘ abstension from killing’ (Rock Edicts 3, 4, 11, Pillar Edict 7). Once we 
have also sayamo ‘gentleness’ (better ‘self-restraint’) (Rock Edict 9), and 
once pdna-dakhind 'boon of life’ (Pillar Edict 2). The idea to be conveyed 
in such expressions is that no violence should be done to the animals, and 
this is hardly brought out by V djh ' to be firm etc.’ with the locative pranesu. 
Bloch (p. 150 and f.n. 16) also derives the text word from V drthh, and 
compares with this expression the use of sarhyama in the rock edict IX noted 
above. He translates — (II faut) se contraindre & regard des €tres vivanta. 
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(2) The vowel u : In the word gum, we get the vowel « in 
the eastern form gulu in D, j. The vowel u also occurs 
in the west and the north-west due to eastern influence, cf. 
guru in G, S, M. But the form, proper to the west and 
the north-west, 1 ® is gam with the vowel a as is shown hv 
the examples in G, S (and galu in K). It is, therefore, 
worthwhile to note that in the Mysore group we have garu. 

(3) The semi-vowel y initially. It is well-known that the 
initial y of the relative pronouns and the indeciinables 
is preserved in the western and north-western inscriptions 
of ASoka, but it is dropped in the eastern inscriptions. 20 
The Mysore edicts also preserve y in yalha, yatharaham, ya 
and yam. The presence of am and atha in the Yerragudi 
version, however, suggests that these eastern forms were 
present in the original draft, as they were known in the 
north-west due their occurrence in the M version. While the 
alteration was carried out in the other non-eastern versions 
of the minor rock edict, this was not done in yr. 

In the Mysore version we find a peculiar form upayita (< upa- 
+ ita) which shows the development of the semi-vowel y to break 
the hiatus. This may be attributed to a north-western tendency to 
pronounce y before the vowel i which has been noted by Burrow 

At the moment I am inclined to read dm in the place of dr a ( druhyilavyam) 
due to the extension of the wavy line of r by a perpendicular stroke below 
for u (cf. pru in bhutapruvam in G 5 and jrw in srmaru G 12). If this 
reading is correct then the form can be derived from V druh ‘ to hurt, to seek 
to harm ' which is used also with the locative. But this will give the intended 
meaning only if we suppose that a word like no ' not ’ was in mistake omitted 
in writing — pranesu (no) druhyitovyam ‘violence should not be done to the 
animals. It appears that as the original draft containing pranesu druhyitovyam 
gave quite the contrary meaning, the writer at Yerragudi changed the expression 
to pranesu dayitaviye (IHQ 13. 134, line 18) ‘ compassion must be shown to 
the animals , Sircars view (IHQ 7.739,' f. n. 2) that the plates given by 
Hultzsch support the reading dayiiaviyam for the Mysore version also doe 3 
not seem to be correct. 

19. The word is not available in the later Kharosthi records. However, 
Pali has garu (Geiger §34), Mahara$tri and Sauraseni al^o have garu, while 
Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Maharastri give both garu and guru (Pischel §123). 

20. Mehendale, §31 (2). The same tendency is witnessed in the Niya 
Prakjta, cf. ya (yat), yava (ydvat ), yatha (yathd) (BURROW §85. §92 
§130). The later Kharosthi inscriptions also preserve y initially (cf. Konow, 
Index Verborum). According to J. Bloch (p. 52) and J. Vekkrdi (AO 3.324, 
1953) this absence of initial y is not a phonetic phenomenon. In the opinion 
of Vekerdi these forms are better explained as due to contamination with 
the corresponding forms of the demonstrative pronoun, since in other words like 
yaso, ydti, etc. no loss of initial y- is to be observed. 
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(§32)( for the Niya Prakrta, cf. such forms as yiyo — iyam, yima 
~ ime. I am now inclined to give up the explanation of diyadha 
or diyadhiya, which occurs in M, K. and the versions of the minor 
rock edict including those at Mysore, as coming directly from 
dvyardha , 21 but regard it as a simple combination of di (< dvi ) 
and a (d) dha (< aidka) with the analogical appearance of the initial 
y before the vowel a in a (d) dha. That this analogy was not complete 
is shown by diadha which occurs in S, M and also in the two separate 
edicts. As diyadha and diadha occur in the thirteenth rock edict 
which is not found at Dhauli and Jaugada, it is not possible to say 
what the eastern equivalent of diyadha was. But the Ardha-magadhI 
form, which occurs as a borrowing also in Pali by the side of the 
local form (Geiger § 46), shows that it would have been divadha. 7 - 
(4) Clusters ty and ts : In the Mysore versions both these 
are palatalised as in the west and the north-west. Thus br and jtr 
give saca (satya) , ts with which we may compare acayika (dtyayika) 
in G and acayika in S, M, but atiyfiyika in D, J. Similarly we have 
savachara or samvachara (samvatsara )** in br, sd, with which we 
may compare ciktchd (cikitsd) in G, but cikisd in D, J. In this 
respect the S, M versions also give ctkisa as a borrowing from the 
east. Savachala (instead of savasala) occurs in the eastern Sahasram 
version also. As the instances are few it is difficult to say whether 
the Sahasram form is a loan from the original draft or whether this 
form was current in the east also. 


21. As suggested by Turner, The Gavimafh and Palkl-guridu Inscriptions 
of Asaka (Calcutta, 1932), p. 11, f. n. 2, and adopted by me in Hist. Gr. of 
Inscr. Pkts., p, 11, f, n, 25. This ( diyadha < dvyardha) is also the view of 
Luoers, Bfipbachtungen, p. 78, f.n. 2. Hultzsch’s (op. dt. p. Ixxi) derivation 
from * dvikardha is rejected by Luders (op. cit.). The change of mononsyUabic 
dvi > di in the compound form di-guna in the Niya Prakjta, which also gives 
the ordinal biti. See Burrow § 43, § 89, Pali also has diguna, though dutiya 
(Geiger § 114, § 118). 

22. The Sahastftm version of the minor rock edict, which is in the east, 
is expected to give the form divcufkiyarit. But it also gives diyadhiyatii a 3 a 
loan from the north-western dialect of the original draft. Pischel'S (§230, 
§ 450) explanation of divadha from * dvikardha is rejected by Luders (op. cit. 
p. 72, f.n. 2). He regards it as a mixed form from diyaddha (< di .+ addha) 
and duvaddha (< du l+! addha). 

2S. This is, however, the general tendency in Pall (Geiger § 55) and later 
PTakrtas {Pischel §280). For Niya Prakrta cf. Burrow §41, and later 
Kharo$thI inscr,, Mehendale §515. 

24. In the Niya PiSkjta ts is preserved in samvatsara (Burrow §48), but 
also assimilated due to eastern influence in osuka {autstikya). In the later 
Khar, inscr. we have sarhvatiara (Mehendale §515e). In Pali ts>ceh (Geiger 
§ 57) as also in later PiSJqtas except MagadhI which shows ts > Sc (Pischel 
§32). 
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(5) In Mysore versions we find the retention of the cerebral 
n as in the west and north-west, 25 and not its change to n as in the 
D, J versions of the A§okan edicts. (Thus we have Parana, savage, 
dhammagiam etc. The cerebralisation can be seen in the termina¬ 
tions as well. cf. Upikarena, mahamatanam 20 and devanampiya.™ 
In vasani, however, we find the dental as is also the case in the 
north-western terminations (Hultzsch, p. Ixxxv) which have # only 
in Devanapriye. It may also be noted that « in term, occurs in 
savena in the second Jaugada separate edict and is also possible 
in palalokikena in the same edict. 

(6) As in the standard western PrSkrta, the Mysore versions 
have only the single dental sibilant and in this respect they agree also 
with the eastern dialect of Asokan inscriptions, cf. vasa (varsa ), 
amisa (antiha) , y sususa- (y susrusa-) etc. But in the Mysore ver¬ 
sions i appears for 5 in three instances. This fact betrays the writer’s 
incomplete knowledge of the distinction between the two sibilants 
and his consequent attempt at what may be described as hyper¬ 
north-westernisation. 28 The instances where s occurs are as follows;— 

(i) In sd $a [ca] m ( satya) appears, while the correct form 
sacant appears in br and jtr. 

(ii) In jtr one $ has been noted in the transcript of Hultzsch 

(p. 180, line 19). The jtr version contains some portion more than 
the corresponding br and sd versions, for which it may be compared 
with the concluding portion of the Yerragudi version. HULTZSCH 
reads some of the letters following this palatal sibilant in jtr as sa 
•. . e .3 .. [ca] ya .A comparison with Yerragudi ver¬ 

sion (IHQ 13.134, line 22) will show that this portion in jtr is to 
be restored to — sa [va\ [m] e a [paca] ya [no] _If the restora- 

25. Among the later Kharosjhi inscr., the earlier ones also have « (and 
t* and n in term.}, but the later ones show n n, cf. Mehemoale § 510C. 
With regard to this KQNOW observes (pp, ciii-iv), “The impression left by 
this! state of affaire is that intervocalic and n had the same sound at least 
over the greater part of the territory, and that the sound was probably a 
cerebral.’' One may not agree with this view; it is possible that the n sound 
had really begun to appear, as can be seen from the FaiSaci tendency to change 
V to n (Pischel §225), So far as the Niya Pralqta is concerned « and « 
are confused, the tendency being to change the cerebral to the dental (Burrow 
§ 34). In the Dhammapada, however, tt appears quite often anatva < anatma 
etc. cf. Bailey BSOS 11.499 ff., Glossary'. In terminations, the Niya Prakjta 
has the dentals, while the later KharostW inscriptions show both n and n. 

26. In jtr. we have makomalana with the dental 

27. In jtr. line 2, devana is rather doubtful. In line 20 we have •«-. 

28. The north-western inscriptions of ASoka (Mehendale §35), the later 
Kharo§thI inscriptions (Mehendale §514), and the Niya Prakrta (Burrow 
§ 33) maintain the distinction between the three sibilants. For the treatment 
of the sibilants in the KSlsi version see Hultzsch p. ixxii. 
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tion suggested here is correct, the jtr sava 23 will stand for sarva. 

(iii) The third instance also occurs in the additional portion 
of jtr (line 18) where in the gen. sg. 30 we have ia (syc) in acanyasa. 

(7) Consonant Clusters : With regard to the clusters we may 
only note some peculiar dusters like those with y, r, and m. 

(a) Clusters with y 31 are normally assimilated in the north¬ 
west and the west, but dissolved in the east (except when such 
clusters are formed with the sibilants.) 33 Accordingly the Mysore 
versions show assimilation in saka ( sakya) in sd, but the clusters 
ky and hy are preserved in br, cf. sakya and drahyitavyaS* Now’ 
the preservation of the clusters with y may have also been a north¬ 
western tendency (though instances are not normally found in the 
Asokan inscriptions) because such clusters are occasionally preserved 
in the later KharosthI inscriptions. With regard to ky itself it 
may be noted that both the tendencies of the Mysore group are 
available in the later inscriptions, cf. sakamuni and iakyamuni 
(MEHENDALE § 522). In the Niya Prakrta we witness again both 
the tendencies viz. assimilation and preservation of clusters with y 
(Burrow § 41, § 42). It may be added here that a few instances 
of the preservation of such clusters are also found in the separate 
edicts which, as has been suggested, seem to have been issued from 
the north-west. cf. mokhya in d, but mokJiiya in j ; perhaps alasya 
in j, but alastya in d. 

(b) The dusters with r are assimilated as in the east. Thus 
tr > t (/) in ayaputa (aryaputra) . But the preservation of r- 
clusters as in the north-west 34 is witnessed in two instances viz. 
prakamta (prakranta) and prana in br. 3S 

29. Both lava and java occur in the Kalsl version (XII 31). 

30. It may be noted that the similar wrong use of the sibilant is noted 
in the gen. sg. tasa and ta$a in the KaisI version. The sya of the gen. sg. is 
modified as a fricative s(r)a or s(y)a in the later Kharostht inscriptions 
(Mehendale §514). In the Niya Prakrta sy > s i.e. z (Burrow §22, and 
Turner JR AS 1927 . 232-34. In Khotanese the group sy is preserved, cf. 
Burrow BSOS 8.431). I am afraid we cannot bring J of the gen. sg. in rela¬ 
tionship with the later Magadhi -assa, as the collective inscriptional evidence 
goes against it. 

31. For the treatment of the cluster vy (and £}) see below, 

32. Cf. Mehendale §43. 

33. This portion is more or less defaced in sd and jtr. Still hy is clear 
in jtr. and possible in sd. 

34. Cf. Mehendale § 44 ; for later 'Kharo$fhi materia! cf. BORROW § 36, 
§ 37, and Mehendale § 523. For the more archaic nature of the Niya Prakfta 
than that of the Asokan inscriptions in the matter of preserving clusters, see 
Burrow, The Dialectical Position of the Niya Prakrit, BSOS 8.422. 

35. Instead of prakamta , BOhleh reads pakamta in line 2. In line 3 
even Hultzsch reads pakamta, and pakama (prakrama ) in line 4. 
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(c) The cluster tm > tp in the Mysore versions under the 
influence of the standard western Prakrta as can be seen from the 
Gimar instances. Thus we have mahdtpd ( mahdtmdnah) in br, 
sd ; dtpd (atman) and catparo (catvdiah) in G ; but atva 38 and 
ata ( dtman) in M, and at a and catme (catvdrah) in S. The forms 
ata and cature in the north-western versions of ASoka are clearly 
due to the eastern influence. 87 That the proper local treatment for 
the north-west was tv is shown by the Mansehra instance given 
above and by the later KharosthI documents. These documents 
also show that in later times tv > p under the influence of the 
standard western tp. 36 

(8) In morphology also the Mysore versions agree with the 
non-eastern dialect in certain respects as follows:— 

(a) The dat. sg. forms etdya and athaya end in -ya and not 
-ye as in the east. In this case even the north-western versions 
have the borrowed forms etaye i, taye, athaye etc., but G has etdya, 
Idya, athaya, etc. In the Niya Prakrta the endings are both -e and 
-ya. But as Burrow observes the dative is rare except in the infini¬ 
tives and that it had died out in the popular speech (§ 52, §55). 
In later inscriptions we have mostly the continuation of the borrowed 
-e, though -ya and - (y) a are found in two instances (Mehendale 
§529). 

(b) The nom. sg. neut. forms valaviyam and sacarii have the 
non-eastern ending -a(m) and not the -e of the east. The eastern 
ending is of course seen in the other forms like phale etc. (For the 
explanation of eastern endings see below). 

(c) In pronoun forms the inst. sg. of the first personal pro¬ 
noun may a is north-western. The eastern forms as given in D, J 
versions are matnayd (and me). In later KharosthI we have maya 

36. Instead of atva, Buhler reads atma. But cf. Hultzsch p. 81, f,n. 3. 

37. ata alpo occurs in K, the separate edicts, and the Pillar edicts. 

38. In the Niya Prakjta we have the treatment tm > tv or p (Burrow § 44). 
In the Dhammapada we have tm > tv cf. ajdlva < adhyatma, etc., Bailey, 
BSOS. 11.498 Glossary. In the later KharosthI inscriptions we get four forms 
viz. atmaya-, a tv ana,, apana-, and ata - (Mehendale §528). Of these, almatta 
is dearly a Sanskritised form, and ata- is the continuation of the old borrowing 
from the east found in the S, M versions. Thus tiiei proper north-western 
treatment (tv and p) is shown by the remaining two instances. That ata in 
S, M and the later KharosthI versions cannot bo regarded as due to assimilation 
of tv > t is shown by the fact that in the later KharosthI inscriptions 
(Mehendale §524a) and in die Niya Prakrta (Burrow §43) tv is either 
preserved or assimilated to p and not to t, except in the absolutive suffix. The. 
non-eastern treatments leading towards assimilation to p, and the eastern treat¬ 
ment leading towards assimilation to t can also be seen from the later Prakrtas 
(PlSCHEL §277). 
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in the Niya Prakrta (Burrow § 78), but me, owing to confusion 
with the gen., in the inscriptions (Mehendale § 536). 

The instr. sg. of the demonstrative is imina in the Mysore ver¬ 
sion which agrees with the form in the Girnar version and the one 
in Pali (Geiger § 108), The eastern form given by the J version 
is imena. The north-western ASokan forms are not available. (For 
the other forms of the demonstrative see below). 

(d) The ending -yu is the non-eastern and -vu the eastern in 
the optative forms. The Mysore forms janeyu, pakameyu are thus 
non-eastern. In the Niya Prakrta, however, the optative has always 
the primary endings, thus for 3rd per. pi. -eyamtt (Burrow § 100) ; 
the same is the case in the later Kharosth! inscriptions (Mehendale 
§542). 

(e) In br once we have samvacharerh, where the anusvara at 
the end may have been due to its being confused for loc. sg. An 
anusvara at the end of a loc. sg. form appears in a later Kharosth! 
inscription, cf. divasem (Mehendale §529a, p. 317). It is interesting 
to note that a similar anusvara at the end of a loc. pi. form is found 
in sahasesum in the Dhauli separate edict I, line 4. Or these anus- 
varas may have been due to the north-western tendency to put an 
anusvara where it does not properly belong and which has been 
noted in the Niya Prakrta (Burrow § 47) . so 

(f) In the Mysore version we have a form of the present 
participle paka [m] i. .na which Hultzsch proposes to read as paka- 
mamirn. If this is correct we may compare with this the Shah, 
pres, part in -mina, viz. haramitw. The other ASokan forms in -mina 
are sampatipajumina and vipatipddaymlna which occur in the 
Dhauli separate edict. Further, in view of the absence of the middle 
present participles in the D, J versions, we may also attribute the 
Mysore form samdna (from V as ) to the north-western influence, 
though the actually recorded form in the north-western version is 
samta. It may be noted that samdna occurs in Pali, Ardhamagadhi 
and Jaina M&harastrf also. In the literary Prakrts, though the 
present participles Parasmaipada are available, a tendency to 
generalise the middle forms in -mana is noted especially frequently 
in Ardhamagadhi. In Ardhamagadhi we have also forms with the 
ending -mina (cf. Pischel §561, §562). In Pjali also Geiger 
(§ 191) gives instances of the middle forms from the active bases. 
In the Niya PraUma, the instances of present, participles are rare. 
But a tendency to use -mdna freely has been noted by Burrow § 101, 

39. With this we may also compare pamkiti tprakjti) of the Mysore versions. 
This reading is adopted by Woolneb in his Asokan Glossary, Hultzsch reads 
the word without the anusvara in ail the Mysore versions. 
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In the later Kharosfhl inscriptions, the instances are not available. 
Among the later BrahmT inscriptions the use of -mana is found in 
the Nasik in the west and in the Nagarjunikonda in the south (cf. 
Mehendale § 207, § 259). There is thus reason to regard the 
middle participles in -mana or -mlna as originally non-eastern. 

It has been suggested in f.n. 9 that on the basis of the 
contents of the inscriptions the minor rock edict seems to have 
been issued after the major rock edicts. If this suggestion is correct 
it will show that the affinity of the Mysore version with the east 
in certain cases can be explained to be due to certain elements 
borrowed from the east in the north-western versions of ASoka’s 
major rock edicts, and which were thus known in the north-west 
when the minor rock edict was issued from there. 

(1) Tlie semi-vowel y is changed to v in dtglvavusa 40 in the 
Mysore versions. This is an eastern tendency as the change y > v 
is seen in the optative terminations in D, J. cf. vasevu, nikha- 
ntdvii, etc. As against this the non-eastern tendency is to preserve 
- yu . 41 cf. vaseyu S,M,G, sruneyu S, M, etc. The presence of v in 
visava (visaya) in S, (but visaya in M and visaya in G) is there¬ 
fore to be attributed to the eastern influence. The v in dlghavusa 
is thus due to the influence of borrowed words like visava in the 
north-western versions. It is interesting to note here that among 
the separate edicts the Dbauli version gives optatives with the 
eastern -vu (asvasevu etc.) while the Jaugada version gives the same 
forms with the non-eastern -yu (asvaseyu etc.) 

(2) The cluster vy is normally dissolved in the eastern versions 
(vy > viy), but assimilated in the north-west (vy > vv), and pre¬ 
served in the west.* 2 In respect of this cluster the Mysore versions 
show a mixture of the eastern and the non-eastern tendencies. Thus 
the duster is dissolved, 43 as in the east, in such instances as 
sususitaviya (htsru$itavya), vataviya (vaktavya ), and pavatit-avxya 
(pravartitavya). Now though the assimilation of this cluster is 
noted as the normal north-western tendency above, we find a few 


40. Pali also has digkayu (Geiger §101), though in Pali instances where 
y > v are also to be found (GeEGER § 4$). For the preservation of y in 
ayu and visaya in the later south Indian copper-plate grants cf. Fischel § 253. 
The change of y > v. in a few forms is noted by PiSCHEL §254 for Ardhamagadhi 
Jain MEMra$(rI, ApabhrarhSa and secondarily for PaiSaci. 

41. The change of y to v is not noted either in the Niya Phakfta or in 
the later Kharo$(hI inscriptions. 

42. Mehendale §43(4)., .. .. . 

43. The cluster gy is also dissolved in arogiya ( arogya ) in br, sd. Later 
Kharosthi ha,s the normal assimilation in the case of this word, cf. aroga ( KONOW, 
Nos, 27, 35, etc.) and arogi (Burrow §9). 
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instances also of dissolution as in the east in the north-western 
versions of the major rock edicts, cf. viyapata or viyaprata (vydprla), 
pujetaviya Qpujayilavya), hataviya (kartavya) , etc. Therefore the 
instances from the Mysore group showing vy > viy are to be attri¬ 
buted to the borrowed eastern elements in the north-west. 

The preservation of this cluster, as in the west, is found in two 
instances in the Mysore group, viz. vyutha (vyusta) and drahyiiavya. 
It is possible that this was the standard western tendency in ASokan 
times. 44 

(3) The borrowing of the eastern trait through north-west is 
more evident in the treatment of the cluster ks. In the Mysore 
versions ks is assimilated to the guttural kh as in the east and not 
to the palatal ch as in (the north-west and) the west. 45 Thus we 
have in the Mysore version khudaka (ksudraka) . Now in the case 
of this very word it is interesting to note that even the north¬ 
western versions show the eastern form with the guttural, cf. khudaka 
D, J ; khuda or khudaka M, khudraka S ; but the Gimjar version 
gives the proper non-eastem form chuda or chudaka. In my opinion 
this evidence shows that khudaka happened to be in the original 
draft as by the time the minor rock edict was issued, the major 
edicts were already inscribed in the north-west and the borrowed 
eastern form with kk- had gained some currency there. 

(4) In the Mysore version the cluster jh > h as in the north- 


44. As mentioned above though instances of the preservation of this 
cluster are not found in the north-western versions of the Asokan edicts; this 
may have been a local tendency, cf. divya in the Kalsi version and the 
instances in the Niya Prakpta dadavo and dadavya t Burrow § 9. §41. The 
continuation of the borrowed eastern tendency of dissolution is also seen in 
the Niya Pflakjta, cf. viyala (vydia), Burrow §42 and word-index. It is again 
worth while to observe that the separate edicts furnish one instance of the 
preservation, possibly as a north-western characteristic, cf. sariicalitavya in j, 
but samcalitaviya in d. In the later Kharosthl inscriptions, however, we have 
only the proper north-western tendency of assimilation, cf. Mehendale § 522 
(xvi)' 

45. Cf. MehENDAlE §57 (1, iii), According to Hultzsch (p. lxxxviii) 
kf remains in the S version. On p. 55, f.n. 5, however, he observes—'“ 3n 
order to distinguish this sign (i.c., the one where it corresponds to sk. kf) 
from the real ckk (i.e. where it corresponds to skt. eft), B transcribe it by ksh, 
but do not want to imply thereby that it wa® actually spoken like that.” (bracket: 
mine). Later KharosthI inscriptions show tire continuation of the eastern influ¬ 
ence as they show kh (Mehendals §526b), but Niya Frakrta shows (h, while 
the KharosthI Dh. has cft ( Burrow §48). For *5 > kh as a borrowing in the 
Dbammapada cf. Burrow BSOS 8.4*6. For ft; in GaAdhari cf. BajleY, JBSOS 
11.770-75. 
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west and the west, and not n as in the east. 48 cf. Mysore natika 
(jnatika ) with nati or iiatika G,S,M, but nati in D, J. 

But the cluster jn in y/ajhapa- has an interesting story. It 
shows the normal non-eastern treatment (palatal) noted above in 
G in y/ahapa, and the normal eastern treatment (dental) in D, J 
in y/anapa. But among the major edicts the S, M versions show 
the cerebral y/dnapa-, which is nothing but the borrowed n treat¬ 
ment from the east with further north-western cerebralisation of the 
dental nasal, 4 ' Now this yjdnapa is found also in the Mysore ver¬ 
sion, which shows that this minor rock edict was issued from the 
north-west only after this word had been already familiar there due 
to the versions of the major rode edicts. 48 

(5) Cerebralisation of dentals in combination with r (r) or 
s : This is normally the eastern characteristic, whereas in the west 
the dentals are preserved (in the north-west cerebralisation is 
observed due to eastern influence). 48 The Mysore versions show 
a mixture of both these tendencies, thereby again pointing to the 
fact that this edict was issued after the major edicts were inscribed 
at S, M which show sometimes the eastern influence in this regard. 
Thus we see the dental in pavatitaviya ( pravartitavya ) and pakiti 
(- prakrtt) in the Mysore group. But in kataviya ( kartavya) we 
have the cerebal of the east. Now it may be noted that kataviya is 
found in M as a complete borrowing from the east (cf. the same 
form in D, J), as katava in S, but katavya in G; 

Similarly rth > th in the Mysore versions, as in the east, cf. 
atha [artha) . The same word is also found in the major edicts 
and it is represented as atha D, J, S, athra S, atkra S, M, atha G. 
Thus it will be seen that though the north-western versions show 
the proper dental treatment, they also show sometimes the cerebral, 
- 1 

46. Cf. Mehendale §48(1); for the same treatment of the cluster in 
later Kharotjthi material cf. Mekendale § 515d, Burrow § 44. In Pali too 
the normal treatment in ««, (Geicer ,§53), jn PaiSaci nH, in ArdhamagadhI both 
tin and nrt, and in the other Prakftas (PlSCHEL § 276). 

47. cf. similar cerebralisation of « in V piapima- { pra^\ f dp-nu) in G, S, 
Vmana ( V man-ya) and cma ( anya) in M. 

48. The same exceptional treatment in the case of ~Vajnapa is found in 
the Niya anati {djnapti} , Burrow §44. (For confusion between n and n see 
above f.n. 25). For anata in Khotanese cf. Bailey, BSOS 11.779. Pali al ( so 
gives V dndpa~, but has anna (djna) 'perfect knowledge' also (GeICER §53'). 
A later Kharo${hi inscription, however, gives the proper local form ana (cma) 
(KONOW Nos. 11,14). 

49. In later Kharosthi inscriptions also dentals with r are preserved or 
assimilated to the dentals; only a few instances of cerebralisation are found 
(Mehendale § 520b, §516). Hie same tendency is found in the Niya Prakfla 
(Burrow §37 which also gives ka(avo). 
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borrowed from the east, at ha in the Mysore versions is therefore 
to be attributed to afha or athra in S. 50 

In the Mysore versions the cerebral is also seen in thitika 
(sthitika ), which is to be attributed to the presence of a similar 
eastern form twice in the Mansehra version in the north-west. cf. 
thitika M, thitika D, J, but thitika S (stita G) , 61 

_ Here may also be noted the treatments of rdh and st. 

The cluster rdh > dh in vadhisiti, diyadhiya etc. in the Mysore 
group in keeping with the north-western and western borrowings 
from the east. Thus the forms of yjvardha > \Jvadha are found 
in S, M, G, as well as in D, J (though the dental is seen in some 
forms at G) / 2 

The absence of the cerebral in vyutka (vyusta) in br is 
obviously due to mistake (for a similar mistaken dot in the circle 
see va in hemeva in line 9 br) unless we attribute it to the presence 
of the dentals in the west (and the north-west) as against the cere¬ 
brals in the east. But in the case of st we find th in the northern 
version in atka (asta) K, and athami (astami) in two pillar edicts. 83 
I am therefore more in favour of regarding ih as a mistake for th in 
vyutha. 

(6) It has been said above that the Mysore versions agree 
with the eastern dialect in morphology in certain important respects 
as nom. sg. in -e and loc. sg, in -st. But even these agreements possibly 
show that the Mysore versions were issued after these Magadhisms 
were known in the north-west through the versions of the major 
rock edicts. 


50. In the Niya Piiakjta, the cluster ith is preserved or changed to (h of 
doubtful value ( Burrow ; § 36, § 37, § 49), but in my opinion probably a 
continuation of the eastern borrowed cerebral th. In the later Kharo$thi inscrip¬ 
tions 7th is preserved {Mehendale § 520b). In the Dhammapada rih>th, cf. 
anal ha < anartha, Bailey, BSOS 11.499, Glossary. 

51. In the Niya Prakrta also the forma of Vsthd show it or th, or rarely 
(ft of doubtful value. The cerebal is found only in afhi (asthi ), cf. Burrow 
§ 49. The same is also true of the later Kharosthi inscriptions, cf. Mehendale 
§ 520 iii, iv, § 516b. For the treatment in the later Prakjtas cf. Pischel •§ 307, 
§ 308. 

52. In the Niya Prakrta, rdh is mostly preserved, though dh and dh are 
found once each {Burrow ■§36)'. Similarly rdh is preserved in the later inscrip¬ 
tions, though dh is found in proper names and dh in vudha < vrddka (Mehen¬ 
dale § 520b iv, § 516d, §500c). 

53. afka in S, M is doubtful. But the change ft. > (h in the north-west 
is shown by the later Kharosthi documents, cf. Burrow 49, and Mehendale 
519a. The change of this (h > dh is found in a Kharosthi inscription (KoiNOW 
No. 11) cf. adha (ajffl), For a similar change in >the ASokan inscriptions cf. 
Hultzsch, p. 135, f.n. 1, 2. In Khotanese, the group 5 / is preserved. Burrow 
BSOS 8.431. 
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(a) The non. sg. mas. in the Mysore version ends in -e as 
in the east, cf. at he, devdnampiye etc. Though the proper north¬ 
western term, is -o, we find some forms in -e already in the S version 
like jane, vivade etc., and in the M version the -e ending is almost 
the exclusive one. 54 - 

(b) The nom. sg. neut. in the Mysore version ends in -e as 

in the east, cf. phale etc. The proper north-western term, is -am, 

but the Magadha forms with -e are quite frequent in those versions, 
cf. done, hrasane, etc. 55 

(c) The loc. sg. of -a bases ends in -si as in the east, cf. 
Isilasi, Jambudipasi. Now the north-western termination is -spi or 
-e. But the eastern termination is already seen in the north-western 
versions in such instances as apakaranasi, uthanasi, etc. 50 

(d) The neuter form se of the base ta occurs in the Mysore 

versions as in the east. But its use in the north-west is already 

witnessed in the M version. The nom. pi. mas. of this base is 
given as se for 'the Mysore group by Hultzsch (p. cxxx); here, how¬ 
ever, the north-western form is te and eastern se. In the Niya 
Piiakrta also (Burrow § 80) te occurs. In view of this evidence I 
am inclined to regard se in the Mysore group not as nom. pi. mas., 
but as the nom. sg. neut. used as the beginning of the sentence,' 

(e) The demonstrative base idam gives once the nom. sg. 
mas. iyam. But this may not be regarded as an eastern mas. form. 
It is rather to be explained as arising out of confusion with the 
neuter form iyam because both the nom. sg, mas. (athe) and the 

54. For the agreement of the Niya Praiq-ta with the M version in this 
respect cf. Burrow BSOS 8.420-21, 424. For both -o and -e terminations in the 
later Kharosthi inscriptions see Mehendale § 529, In the Dhammapada the end¬ 
ing -e is absent, Burrow BSOS 8.428, 

55. In later inscriptions we have sivatnale (Konow No. 26). Otherwise 
the normal ending is -am or -a (Mehendale §529). For the Niya Pralqta 
ending -a < -am, cf. Burrow § 52, § 53. 

56. In later Kharosthi material, the term, is usually -mmi (or -mi), and 
■e (see Burrow §58, Mehendale §529, pp. 316-17). In one case, however, 
we have « in hastsa written for hasasi ( Konow, No. 31). Perhaps this -si. 
Confused with gen -sa, occurs in the Dhammapada, Burrow BSOS 8.429 

57. cf. for instance se in se hevam devdnampiye aha (lines 8-9) with se 
in se ime dhammagimd pavaiilaviya (line 10) in the br version. The se in 
the second instance is dropped in the sd version and just likely in the jtr. 
version. This second se does not correspond to Skt. te a 3 nom. pi. mas. and 
agree with ime dhammagimd, but it corresponds to the neuter tad used as a 
conjunctive. The passage is therefore to be translated as ‘that these moral 
virtues should be practised ’ and not as Hultzsch does ‘ these same moral 
virtues must be practised.' Similarly se hevath devanampiye aha should be 
translated as ‘ that Devanampriya speaks thus ’ and not as Hultzsch does 
' Moreover, Devanampriya speaks thus,’ 
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nom. sg. neut. ( plvale , savane ) with which it occurs end in -e. This 
iyam as neut. occurs in the Mysore versions quite often. It is an 
eastern form which is found already in the north-western versions 
together with idam which is the proper form there. 68 

(7) There remain only two cases in respect of which the 
Mysore versions agree with the east and for which instances are 
not available in the north-western versions. Thus the tendency to 
add h at the beginning of a word with an initial vowel, 69 cf. hevam 
(evam ) in the Mysore versions as also in D, J where we get such 
other words as kida, hedisa, etc., for which in the western and north¬ 
western versions we have evam, idha, edisa, etc. 

Similarly the nom.’ sg. of the first personal pronoun in the 
Mysore versions is hakam aci which agrees with the form in the D, 
J versions but which disagrees with the western and north-western 
aham. In the later Niya Prakrta and the Dhammapada also we 
have ahu (Burrow §78, Bailey, The Khotan Dhammapada, BSOS 
11. 488ff. Index). Therefore hakam is clearly the eastern form with 
which the later Magadhi hage may be compared. 

Perhaps the explanation that can be given for these two eastern 
words hevam and hakam in the Mysore versions and for which 
parallels are not to be found in the north-western versions is that 
they are reminiscent of the language of the Maurya king who 
dictated the edict. This may be especially true about hakam as it 
refers to king ASoka himself. 

In the end we may note a point with regard to the separate 
edicts which goes to show that these two edicts were issued from 
the north-west. This point was not noticed in the article dealing 
with the two separate edicts referred to above at the beginning of 
this paper. 

The north-western versions no doubt use the word jana as the 
other versions do. But in the tenth rock edict in section D, 
jam, which appears in G, is substituted by the word vagra in S, M 
(and by vaga in K) . This use of vagra i.e. varga for jana witnessed 
in the north-west is again found only in the separate edicts. Thus 
in the first separate edict, sections AA, at Dhauli we read Ujenite 

58. For later Prakrta forms cf. Pischel § 429, § 430 and for PSli cf. Geiger 
§108. 

59. In the Niya Prtakrta, Burrow §28 finds considerable irregularity in 
the treatment of h, owing to its absence in the native language. But a possible 
instance of the above type is noticed in hcdi — &ld (sheep). In later Kharosthi 
inscriptions such instances are absent, cf. K.ONOW, Word Index. For the un¬ 
stability of h in the Qandharl cf. Bailey BSOS 11.791-93. 

60. Hultzsch (p. lxxviii) follows Pischei (§417) and refers to Ptanini 
5.3.71 in explaining hakam from * ahakam. 
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pi cu kumale eta ye va alJuaye mkHdmayisa .... hedisameva vagam 
‘But from Ujjayiru also the prince (governor) will send out for 
the same purpose .... a person (vagam) of the same description.’ 
The corresponding Jaugada version is unfortunately defaced. But 
in the first separate edict, section L, in Jaugada we read — tata hoti 
akasmd ti tena badhanariitika anye ca vage bahuke vedayati ‘ In 
this case (an order) cancelling the imprisonment is (obtained) by 
him accidentally, while many other people (vage) (continue to 
suffer).’ Here in the corresponding section K of the Dhauli version, 
however, we have jane.** This correspondence between jana and 
varga which pertains to vocabulary is an important piece of evidence 
to show that the two separate edicts were issued from the north¬ 
west. 


61. Hultzsch has already drawn attention to these substitutions (p. 40, 
f.n. 2), but without noticing that vagra or vaga is the north-western substitution 
for the eastern jana, which reappears as a borrowed word in the separate edicts. 
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ON GATHAS 8 AND 10 OF THE TAKKARIYA JATAKA 


BY 

M. A. Mekenbale 
Deccan College 

One of the Bharhut sculptures, now kept in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
bears the inscription kinarajalakam - 1 The sculpture represents a well-dressed 
man, meant to be a king, seated in a chair, and a man and a woman, intended 
as a kinnara couple, standing beside him. The sculpture has been variously 
identified with the Candakinnarnjataka (No, 485), the Bhallatiyajataka (No. 504), 
and the kinnara-cpisode in the Takkariyajataka (No. 481). The last one was first 
proposed by Hultzsch, and has been rightly accepted by Liiders who deals with 
this subject at some length in his book on Bharhut inscriptions (pp. 134-188).* 

The story of the kinnara-episode in the Takkariyajataka is, in short, as 
follows: A hunter once captured a kinnara couple and brought them to the king 
of Benares. The king had never seen such beings before. He was told by the 
hunter that the beings were expert in dancing and singing. The king therefore 
asked them to show their skill. Being afraid of committing an error, thekinnaras 
remained silent. The king therefore became angry and said that the beings were 
in no sense superhuman. They were just ordinary creatures and hence should 
be killed and served as food. At this, first the female and then the male kinnara 
uttered some gathas. On hearing them, the king was pleased and set the kinnaras 
free. 

Gatha No. 8 attributed to the kinnarl runs as follows: 

satam sahassam dttbbh&silanam kalam pi nagghanti subhasitassa, 

dubbhasiiam samkamano kilcso, tasmd tunhi kimpurisa, na balyd . 

Liiders translates the gatha as follows: “ A hundred thousand of had speeches 
do not weigh as much as one piece of good speech. Fearing calamity from bad 
speech, the kinnaras are silent, not out of stupidity.” 3 

The third pada of the gatha offers difficulty. Liiders says tliat as it stands in 
the manuscripts it “cannot be right; the explanation of the commentator, who 
seems to take kileso as verbum finitum* is without value.” 5 Liiders therefore 
emends the third pada, which then reads as dubbhdsitd sarhkamdnd kilesam. His 
translation of the gatha given above follows the emended text. In addition, 
Liiders also observes that, “It is to be noted that kilesu apparently has not been 
used in the Buddhistic sense,” 5 

1. Complete Bibliography to be found in the book of Lfiders, referred to below, pp. 134- 
185. One may also look' up bis List No. 701 in the Appe.ndix to Ep. Ind. Vol. 1(1. 

2. Published by the Government Epigraphist for India as Corpus Inscriplionwnlndicarum, 
Vol. II, Part II (Ootacanntnd, 1863). 

3. Liiders, Bdrh. Inner p. 137. 

4. dubbhdsitarh sarhkamdno kilissati kilatnaii. 

5. Liiders, ibid., footnote 4 . 
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The difficulties in-Shterpreting this pada can be overcome with Jess effort if 
we assume that the Pali translator of the original canon in the eastern dialect* 
misunderstood the gatba word kilesa- as standing for Pali kilesa-, Skt. kies a-. 
Actually, it seems to have represented a contraction kiV esc = Pali kir’ eso’’ where 
eso stands for the kimiara standing beside the kinnari, and kil ese has nothing 
to do with kleJa. The last two quarters of the gatha, in the eastern dialect of the 
original canon probably ran as: dubbhdsitam (or -darn 8 ?) samkamane kilese, tasmd 
tunhl kimpulise na balyd, which the Pali translator should have rendered as 
dubbhasi'am sarhkam&no Mr' eso, tasmd tunhl kimpuriso, na balyd, “This one, 
indeed, (i.e. the kinnara) is afraid of (uttering) bad speech ; therefore the kinnara 
is silent, and not due to stupidity.” 'The kinnari, by uttering this gatha, tried to 
achieve two purposes. She wanted to prove to the king that she Was no ordinary 
creature; and further, to plead in behalf of her husband and explain reasonably his 
silence. She probably thought that this would enable her to secure the release of 
both of them, and that the king would not demand further proof from her husband 
to show that he was also a kinnara. But the Pali translator was misled by the 
word kilese of the original canon and rendered the line mechanically into Pali 
without worrying for the meaning. Or, lie understood it in some such way as 
“ Fearing that calamity occurs due to bad speech (dubbhdsitam — dubbhasita kileso 
hotiti samkamfrno), the kinnara has remained silent.” Later, some one who 
construed samkamano kileso , instead of -sam&cmattO kimpuriso, and interpreted the 
former in some such way as done by the commentator, changed" kimpuriso (sg.) to 
kimpurisd (pi.) in order to make it applicable to both the kinnaras who had 
remained silent. The reading Mihpuriso, presumed in the interpretation suggested 
above, is in fact supported by one manuscript.* This interpretation involves 
only one emendation kithpunso for kimpurisd ; and it spares us from the necessity 
of having to interpret kilesa (— kle-ia) in a non-Buddhistic sense. 

When the king heard the gatha of the kinnari he ordered her release; but he 
said that the kinnara, who had not yet spoken, should be roasted and served at 
breakfast. The kinnara therefore thought it was time for him also to speak and 
recited three gathas, the first (No. 10) of which ran as follows: 

pajjunnandtha pasavo, pasunuthd ayaih pajd, 

tvamnatho ’smi mahdrdja, ndtho ’ham bhariydya ca, 

dvinrutm aftriatararh natvd muito gaccheyya pabbatam. 

The last two quarters of this g&tha also are difficult.. Luders translates the 
gatha as: “The cattle depend on the god of rain, these beings on the cattle. 
On you, oh great king, X depend: on me, my wife depends. One of us when 
released, could only go into the mountains, after having known that the other 

0. “Deni Kanon der buddhistisehen Schriften im Pali und ira Sanskrit liegt cm Urkanon 
Zugrunde, <teT in einem ostliciien Dialekt abgefasst war.,” SB AW, 1927, p. 123, cited in 
L(liters, Beabttchluneert iiber die Sprachc des budhitliehen Vrkanons, p. 8, 1064. 

7. “Die Partikel, die im Sk. stets kiln lautet, ist im Pali in tier gesamten Literatur 
ikra". Liiders, BeobaclUungen § 31, p. 85. 

8. About -i- > -d- in the eastern dialect, see Liiders, Beobachtungen { ©4-$08 (esp. 598), 
pp. 81 -88. 

8. C k "; C* gives kimpurise. 
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one is dead.” In foot note 6 on p. 137, Liiders observes that the last two 
quarters are not undei standable to him. His translation partly follows the 
explanation of the commentator; amhakam dvinnam antare eko ekath matam 
halva sayam maranato multo pacchd himavantam gaccheyya jivamana pana mayam 
annamannam na jahamajlasma sace si imam himavantam pesetukdmo pafhamash 
mam maretvd pacchd pesehitij 

From this, Liiders conjectures that “ adilataram is perhaps an attempt to 
rectify ahhatamarh distorted from original ahham matam.” He also adds, “I have 
translated accordingly, but I am by no means sure to have found the right 
meaning.” 

The doubt expressed by Liiders regarding the correctness of his interpreta¬ 
tion is justified. His way of understanding the text not only involvesa conjecture 
regarding the distortion of the text and an attempt to rectify it, but also the 
meaning arrived at after having done oil that is not quite satisfactory. 

It is therefore proposed to interpret the text in the following way. When 
the kinnarl utters the gatha, the king knows her real nature and orders only her 
release. The kinnara then realizes that, despite knowing the true nature of the 
kinnarl and receiving an assurance from her that her companion is also a kinnara, the 
king is not ordering the release of both of them. Now he must break his silence 
and by his speech show to the king that he is no ordinary creature. He there¬ 
fore utters a gatha, and fearing as though that this itself will not be enough to 
secure his release, pleads that his wife, who. has secured her release, depends on 
him; if the king were also to free him (muUo), realizing {halva) from his speech 
that the remaining creature (ahhaiaram) is also a kinnara, he will be free to 
accompany the kinnarl to go to the mountain. 

This interpretation does not do any violence to the text; it supplies what is 
easily understandable; and the meaning arrived at seems satisfactory. The two 
quarteis may accordingly be translated as: “(Now) having known (me), the other 
one of the two (also to be a kinnara), when released (by you), I may go* to the 
mountain.” 


9- gaccheyya has been taken as the form of the 1st pen, sg. 
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POONA. 

(1) ROCK-EDICT X 

The last line of this edict has been divided by Hultzsch into two sec¬ 
tions as follows : l 

E dukaram tu kho etam chudakena va Janena usa{ena va ahatra agena 
pardkramena savant paricajitpa / 

F eta tu kho usatena dukaram j 

Hultzsch translates the above sections as follow. : 

(E) “But it 2 is indeed difficult either for a lowly person or for a high 
one to accomplish this without great zeal (and without) laying aside every 
(other aim). 

tF) But among these (two) it is indeed (more) difficult to accomplish 
for a high (person).*' 

The versions at Shah., Man., Kal. and Yerra. are in substantial agree¬ 
ment with the Girnar version. As understood by Hultzsch, section E does 
not indicate any difference between the lowly person and the highly 
placed one regarding the effort they have to make for the attainment cf 
merit. Both are expected to make great effort and leave aside every other 
aim for its attainment. When this has been once said, there really does 
not seem to be any point in merely repeating in the following section 
what has been already said for the highly placed one in the previous 
section. 

Hultzsch tries to remedy this situation by taking recourse to the 
comparative expression dukalatale which occurs in the Jaug. version and 
translates ‘(more) difficult to accomplish* although in the Gir. text we 
have only dukaram without any comparative suffix. A distinction has thus 
been obtained between the lowly person and the high one. For the 
former, the accomplishment of merit is difficult, for the latter, it is more 
difficult . 3 
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J. Bloch tries to get over the above difficulty and bring out the diffe¬ 
rence between the low and the high persons by translating the particle kho 
as‘above all, chiefly’. His translation of the last section runs as “Mais 
e’est difficile surtout aux grandes" (Les Inscriptipn d'Asoka p. 119). 

But it is possible to seek the distinction between the low and the high 
persons without taking any liberty with the text. We should divide the 
line differently into two sections as follows : 

E dukaram tu kho etam chudakena va janena usafena va f 

F anatra agena parakramena savam paricajitpa eta tu kho usafena 
dukaram / 

This will mean that accomplishment of merit is difficult for both the 
classes of people. But the highly placed ones will be required to put in 
extra effort and abandon every other aim in case they wish to attain merit. 
Abandoning every other aim seems to go better only with the highly 
placed persons. 

The word order in the Dh. and the Jaug. versions is somewhat 
different. There we have to divide the text as follows : 

E [dukale . anata agena palakamena savam] ca palitijitu khuda- 

kena va usafena va / 

F usafena cu dukalatale / 

It is now obvious that the division of the text into two sections as 
done by Hultzsch for the Girnar and the other versions was influenced by 
the text in the Dh. and the Jaug. versions. According to these versions, both 
the classes of men are required to make extra effort and abandon every 
other aim in pursuit of merit. But section ‘P makes a distinction between 
the two classesTjy pointing out that this aim is more difficult (dukalatala) 
for the high persons. 

It is worth noting that although the Yerra. version in general agrees 
with the Dh. and the Jaug. versions, in this instance it disagrees with them 
and agrees with the Girnar and the other versions in placing khudakena va 
vagena usafena* va before, and not after, amnata agena palakamena savam 
palitijitu. This suggests that the Girnar and the other versions faithfully 
represent the word order of the original text as it was issued from the 
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capital. The change in the text was made for some reason in the Dh. and 
the Jaug. versions and then in order to make the text reasonable dukale 
was changed to dukalatah. 


(2) ROCK-EDICT XII 

Section ‘D’ of the Girnar version has been read and translated by 
Hultzsch as follows : 

tasa tu idarii mu!am ya vaci-gult kirhti atpa-pasamda-puja va para~ 
pasamda-garahd va no bhave aprakaranamhi lahuka va asa tamhi tamhi 
prakarane j 

“But its 3 root is this, viz. guarding (one’s) speech, (i.e.) that neither 
praising one’s own sect nor blaming other sects should take place on 
improper occasions, or (that) it should be moderate in every case/'® 

This gives an impression that Asoka permitted on a moderate scale 
both the praise of one’s own sect and blaming of the other sects. But this 
is very unlikely. The pious emperor might have permitted only a moderate 
praise of one’s own sect on proper occasions. But since he was 
anxious for the promotion of all the sects, in no case could he have thought 
of recommending even moderate criticism of other sects. This becomes 
quite clear from the next section ‘E’ which is read and translated by 
Hultzsch as follows : 

piijetayd tu eva para-pasamdd tena tana 7 prakaranena / 

“But other sects ought to be duly honoured in every case”. 

Hence it shoud be clearly understood that lahuka va asa applies only 
to atpa-pasarhfla-pujd and not to para-pdsamda-garahd. The last part of the 
section ‘D’ therefore should be translated as, “or (that the praise of one’s 
own sect) may be moderate on every oceasion.” 

(3) ROCK-EDICT XIV 

The last section ‘E’ of the Girnar version of this edict has been read 
and translated by Hultzsch as follows : 

tatra ekada asamatam likhitarii asa desarh va sachdya kdranarh va [a] 
locetpa lipikardparddhena va [ 
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“In some instances (some) of this may have been written incompletely, 
either on account of the locality, or because (my) motive was not liked, or 
by the fault of the writer." 

As regards alocetpa, Hultzsch derived it from locett — Skt. rocayati 9 and 
took a- as the negative prefix. He. therefore, translated karanam va 
alocetpa as ‘or because (my) motive was not liked’. Bloch also does the 
same when he translates the words as ‘ou faute de considerer le fond 
(or for want of appreciating the basis)’ (p. 134). But this meaning is 
extremely unlikely. It is difficult to imagine that the king’s motive was not 
liked by them. Hultzsch and those who thought like him, were obviously 
misled by the reading alocepld in Gir., alocayitu in Kal., and aheeti in 
Shah., all having an initial a-. This a- was looked upon as the negative 
prefix. But the Dhauli version has locayitu without initial a- and this 
could have made it clear that the verb underlying the form alocetpa etc. 
was not v/rue but y/loc , often used with the prefix ‘to consider’. This 
initial short a- in Girnar is, therefore a, mistake. It should have been a-. 
As regards the other two versions, it is well known that the vowel length is 
not marked in the Shah, version, and at K§1. a- is often written as a. 
Woolner in his Glossary under locayitu had already suggested to read 
alocayitu ‘having regard to’. This has now been confirmed by the Yerragudi 
version which gives the reading alocayitu. Following 'Woolner, the 
correct rendering of the words karanam va alocetpa could, therefore, only be 
‘or having considered (some) reason (for the omission)’. 

The words desam va sachayd 9 in this edict have also caused difficulty. 
Hultzsch took desam to mean ‘locality’. As regards, sachaya he equated it 
with either samksaya 10 or samkhydya ‘on account of’. Thus, according to 
him. Asoka’s edicts were at times incompletely written on account of the 
locality concerned. In footnote 6 on p. 26 he mentions as an example of 
this kind of omission the fact that the Rock-edicts XI-XIII were omitted at 
Dhauli and Jaugada and the two separate edicts were substituted for them. 

D.C. Sircar who reads the text of the Yerra, version as desam va 
samkhaydya (obviously a mistake for samkhdya) translates ‘either as the 
(particular) place (of a record) was considered (unsuitable for them)’ 
(£/ 32.15). Apparently he too takes desa to refer to the localities and 
derives samkhdya from sam y/khyd-. 

J. Bloch, on the other hand, translates desam va sackdya as ‘soit par 
omission d’un detail*. He apparently follows Senart who derived Katsi 
samkheye from sam y/kft - and translated the words as ‘in suppressing a 
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passage’. 11 Bloch, however, notes in footnote 6 that it is tempting to in¬ 
terpret desa as referring to localities (as done by Hultzsch) where the 
inscriptions are engraved because in fact there do exist local variations in 
the versions of the edicts. But he notes that in that case we shall have to 
derive samkhaya from sam y/khya-. But the Girnar version gives sachaya 
as the corresponding form and My does not normally give eft in MIA. 
One is, therefore, led to see the,.verb */k$i in deriving these forms and then 
it would be impossible to take desa to mean locality. 

Asoka says that at times his edicts may not have been written comple¬ 
tely. This could have happened cither because the omission had crept in 
inadvertently or because it was intentional. In the former case the omis¬ 
sion can be attributed to the mistake of the writer (Jipikaraparddha). In 
the latter case, the officer-in-charge must have thought of some good 
ground for making an omission (kdrartam va alocetpd). But a third factor, 
not related to the contents of the edicts, also could have been responsible 
for certain omissions. It was that the place where the edict was to be 
engraved was not enough for this purpose. It could not contain the entire 
inscription and hence some omissions were called for. The word desa, 
therefore, should be taken to refer to the place like the surface of the rock 
where the inscription was to be engraved and sachdya is to be derived 
from sam y/khya-. We, therefore, translate desam va sachaya as ‘either 
having taken into account the smallness of the place (where the edict was 
to be engraved).’ 

BLihler had long ago iS correctly explained the word desa. His trans¬ 
lation of the Kal. version runs as *sei es mit Ruecksicht auf den Ort (wo die 
Inshrift steht)’ 15 which he further explains as ‘wcil auf dem steine nicht 
fuer alies Raum war.’ 

As noted above, Bloch who considered the possibility of interpreting 
desa as locality rejected it because in that case the form sachaya had to be 
derived from sam^/khya, but the eft of the Girnar form could not be 
explained from the cluster khy. But this difficulty can be overcome by 
explaining ch in sachaya as an instance of ‘hyper-westernism 1 . It is true 
that khy does not give eft. But the cluster ks gives ch in the western, and 
kh in the eastern dialect, cf. chamitave, chuda, and vracha at Girnar, but 
khamitave, khudaka, and lukha at Dhauli and Jaugada. The translator at 
Girnar was, therefore, familiar with the fact that a western ch corresponded 
to the eastern kh in certain words. It is, therefore, quite likely that he in 
mistake did the same kind of substitution in the eastern form samkhaya , u 
although it was not etymologically justified, and wrote it as sa(m)chaya . 
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In the wording of the three possible causes for omissions, the particle 
va occurs between two words in the case of the first two alternatives in all 
the versions, as, for example, in Girnar desam va sackdya and karanam va 
alocetpd. In the case of the third alternative, however, in the Gir., Kal.. 
and the Yerra. versions only a word precedes va but nothing follows it: 14 
hpikaraparadhena va. This dissimilarity is corrected by the writer of the 
Shah, version by dissolving the compound and writing one word before and 
one word after va : lipikarasa va aparadhena. 


References 

1 The text is given foiiowing the Girnar version. 

2 i.e. absence of demrit. 

3 D. C. Sircar (El 32.20-2f > also renders dukaU of the Yerra. version as‘{more) 
difficult’. His division of the text into two sections is similar to that of Huitzsch. 

A The Yerra. version has in the last section usajtncva {instead of usafend) which is not 
found in any other version. 

5 i.e. of the promotion of the essentials of all the sects {.»<?«»-no<ftr sava-pdiamdAnam). 

6 Bloch's (p. 122) and Sircar's (El 32.26) translations are similar to that of Huitzsch. 

7 For Una, 

8 See his footnote 7 on p. 26. He looked upon the presence of / (in alotetpfi) in the 
western dialect, instead of the expected r, as an instance of pure Magadhism (sec his 
footnote 3 on p. 8). 

9 For sachuya of Gir., the other versions have famkhye (K), saritkhoya (Sh.), sam'thayiiya 
(Yr.) 

JO What exactly is intended by this form is not dear to me. 

11 As given in Wootner’s Classary p. 138 under samkhaye. In the IA 10.272, Senart's 
translation reads rs ‘perhaps that a passage has been mutilated.* 

12 ZD MG 40. 141-142. 

13 His translation of"the Shah, version is *be it on account of the space'El 2.472. It 
may be noted, however, that Bijhler took tdacayitu with both difa (for Gir. desa) and 
kalanam and construed sarhkhtyt (for Gir .sackdya) as an adjective of katanerh. As 
already noted by Huitzsch, this is not natural. Buhler's translation of the whole 
passage runs as, “But it may be that something has been written here incompletely, 
be it on account of the space, be it on account of some reason to be sbtcially deter¬ 
mined, or through mistake of the writer.’’ (El 2.472), 

14 This is how the form must have occurred in the original draft. 

15 A closing ti follows va in the Yerra. and also perhaps in the Dh. version. But this 

i> has nothing to do with the words connected with the three alternatives. v 
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NOTES ON ASOKA’S SEVENTH AND NINTH ROCK EDICTS 


By M. A. Mehendale* 


I. Ruck-edict VII 

The Dhauli version of this edict reads as follows: 

(A) Devanampiye Piyadasi Inja savata ichati savapasamdd 
vasevu tij 

<B) save hi tc sayamath bhavasudhi ca ichamtij 

(C) munisd ca ucavucachamda ticavuca ' laga j 

(D) te savam p# ekadesarh va kachamtij 

(E) vipule pi cd done asa nathi say am e bhavasudhi ca y nice 
bddhamj 

Hulizsch translates the edict as follows: 

(A) King Oevimaiiipriya Priyadarfin desires (that) all sects may 

reside everywhere, 

(B) For all these desire self-control and purity of mind. 

(C) And men possess various desires (and) various passions. 

(D) They will fulfil either the whole or (only) a portion (of 
their duties). 

(E) And even one who (practises) great liberality, (but) does 

not possess self-control and purity of mind, is very mean. 

In the above rendering, Hultzsch sees apposition between vipule 
dane on the one hand and say a me and bhabasudhi on the other. He 
is therefore required 10 add the word ‘but’ in the section E to bring 
out the contrast. But this interpretation does not satisfactorily 
bring out the significance of the last two words nice badham ‘ve'ry 
mean.’ It is therefore suggested that nathi (=nasti) should be 
construed with all the three, dane, say am e and bhavasudhi. The 


* Deccan College, Poona. 

I. All version#, except those at Dhauli and Jaugada, add here two more 
virtues kntamiialii and dadha-tihatilG (Girnar version) rendered as ‘gratitude' 
and 'firm devotion’ fay Hultzsch. 
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passage may then be translated as: ‘And i£ one does not practise 
even great liberality, and (also) does not possess self-control and 
purity of mind, (he) is very mean.' 

Aioka has said at the beginning of the edict that he desires 
followers of all sects to practise self-control (sayama) and purity of 
mind ( bhavasudhi) . But since this is not possible for all people, 
it is likely that some practise only a few’ of the recommended virtues 
but not the others, It seems that according to Afoka, liberality is 
a virtue which can be easily practised by all. If one practises only 
a few virtues and not all, it is bad enough. But if one does not 
practise even liberality, and also does not have self-control and 
purity of mind, it is absolutely bad {nice badham) . Practising 
great liberality is thus a beginning of attaining other virtues like 
self-control and purity of mind. It is only when we understand the 
edict in this way that the significance of nice bddham is clearly 
brought out. 

2. Rock-edict IX (note I) 

The ninth rock-edict of ASoka ends as follows in the Girnar 
version : 


(K) . idam kacath idam sddha (read sadhu) iti, 

imind saka svagarh drddhctu iti j 

(L) hi ca imind katavyaiamm yathd svagdradhi j 

This has been translated by HulUsch as follows: 

(K-) .. ‘This ought to be done; this is meritorious. By 

this (practice) it is possible to attain heaven.’ 

(L) And what is more desirable than this, viz. the attainment 
of heaven. 

In what precedes the above .sections in this edict, Asoka recom¬ 
mends to his people the practice of morality (dhamma-mangata) in 
place of the other ordinary practices which they woie accustomed 
to follow. He says that many of the latter practices are vulgar and 
useless. They bear little fruit. But the practice of morality bears 
much fruit. Even heaven can be obtained by the practice of 
morality. Since what is being emphasized all along in the edict is 
the practice of morality which can ultimately lead to heaven, it is 
better to translate the last line ki ca imind katavyataram yathd sva- 
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gdradhi as “And what else than this (viz. the practice of morality) 
deserves more to be clone so that (yathd ) it leads to the attainment 
of heaven. The pronominal forms idarh and imina in section ’K” 
refer to the practice of morality. It is therefore better to take 
imina in section ' L’ also to refer to the practice of morality than 
to the attainment of heaven as done by Hultzsch, Moreover, katavya- 
tarath can hardly mean ‘more desirable.’ 2 

3. Rock-edict IX {note 2) 

Towards the end of the ninth rock-edict, from section I onwards, 
the Kalsi, the ShahbazgarhT, the Mansehra, and the Yerragudi ver¬ 
sions differ from the other versions of the edict. It appears that the 
text in the former four versions is more in keeping with what pre¬ 
cedes in this edict. Here, in this edict, ASoka wants to point out 
to his subjects the difference between the ordinary ceremonies that 
are performed on such occasions as marriage, child-birth etc., and 
the religious practices ( dharhma-mangala ) which the king recom¬ 
mends to them. The Kalsi version reads as follows ; 

(I) e hi itale. magale samsayikye sej 

(J) siya va tarn atham nivateyd siyd puna no j 

(K) hidalokike ceva sej 

(L) iyam puna dharhmamagale akalikye j 

(M) harhee pi lath alham no niteti (read nivateli) hida 
atham;' 1 pa lata anamtam puna pavasali (read pasavati) j 

(N) hamca pxniti tarn alharh nwateti hida, tato ubkayesath 
ladhe holi, hida cd se athe palata cd anaintath puna pasa¬ 
vati tend dhamtnamagalend / 

Hultzsch translates the above sections as follows: 

(I) For other ceremonies are of doubtful (effect). 

(J) One may attain his object (by them), but he may not (do 

so). 


2. Only the Dhattli ami the Jaugada versions agree with the Cimar in 
dosing the edict in this way. The other edicts have a different ending for 
which see the next note Both the Dhauli and the Jaugada versions are 
damaged. 

3. This atham after hida seems to be redundant. In the following section 
(N) atham is not repeated afier hide. 
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(K) And they (bear fruit) in this world only. 

(L,) But that practice of morality is not restricted to time. 

(M) Even if one does not attain (by it) his object in this 

(world) .then endless merit is produced in. the other 
(world). 

(N) But if one attains (by it) his object in this (world), the 
gain of both (results) arises from it; (viz.) the (desired) 
object (is attained) in this (world), and endless merit is 
produced in the other (world) by that practice of 
morality. 

In section ‘L’ in the above text we get the word akalikya (aka- 
likarh at Shah., akalike at Man., and akalike at Yerra} . Hultzsch 
has rendered it as ‘not restricted to time.’ Although this read¬ 
ing and its interpretation give good sense, it seems that in the con¬ 
text in which the word occurs it has probably been mis-spelt. What 
was intended to be inscribed was not akalika, but alokika, ‘not 
restricted to (this) world,’ Afoka says that the ordinary main gala 
which was practised by the people may or may not bear fruit. And 
even if it does, the fruit belongs only to this world. But in the 
case of dhammamamgala, the fruit is not in doubt. It is certain. 
Either it produces result which has relevance in both the worlds or 
it produces endless merit valid for the next world. Thus, while 
the fruit of the ordinary mamgala is restricted to this world alone 
(hidalokika), the fruit of the dhammamamgala is not restricted to 
(this or that) world ( alokika ). The contrast with hidalokika is 
better brought out by alokika, than by akalika. If the fruit of the 
religious practice was restricted only to the next world, Aioka would 
have used the word para—or paraMokika to contrast with hidalokika * 
But since the Iruit of the religious practice is not restricted to the 
next world—it may yield fruit even in this world, as made clear in 
section ‘N’—Asgka has chosen to call it alokika. In the context 
when the location, and not tho time, of the result of the action done 
in this world is emphasized, the desired sense is better obtained by 
the reading alokika instead of akalika, which involves in writing the 
transposition of the letters 'k' and ‘l\ 

In this very edict we find another instance of the transposition 
of letters. In place of pasavati in section 'M', we get pavasati. It 


4. As he, in fact, does in other edicts. 
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is likely that the text issued from the king's capital, on which the 
four different versions wete based, contained these two cases of mis¬ 
spellings, viz. pavasati and akdlika. But while the former was 
corrected in all versions except the one at Kalsi, the latter was 
retained in all the four versions, possibly because the word was 
understood to mean ‘not restricted, to time.’ It is true that in the 
case of akdlika for alokika, besides the transposition of the letters 
'k' and ‘V, we also need one more horizontal mark to the left for 
the vowel ‘o’. But such minor errors regarding vowel marks are not 
uncommon in the Aiokan inscriptions. 

In the end one minor correction to the translation of Hultzsch 
may be suggested. In the last section (N), Hultzsch takes ubhaye- 
sarh to refer to the two kinds of results, viz. the attainment of ones 
object ( atham ) in this world and endless merit (anamtarh puna ) 
in the next. Perhaps it would be better to take ubhayesam asl 
referring to b ot h the worlds and translate : “But in case one 
obtains the object in this world, the gain of both (the worlds) arises 
from it.” 
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On the Name and Gatha 12 

* _ 

of the Takkarijataka 

by 

M. A. Mehendale 

This Jhtaka ( No. 481) is so called because in the narrative the 
Purohita of the king has a pupil who is supposed to have the 
name Takk&riya. We find this name clearly mentioned in the 
prose portion of the narrative. On pp. 245-46 ( Vol. IV of Faus- 
boil’s edition) we read tadh Bodhisatto Takkariyo nania numavo 
htil yd tassa saniike sippn/h ugganhati, “At that time Bodhisatta, 
having become a young Brahmin by name Takk&riya, was learn¬ 
ing sciences with him (i. e. with the Purohita)”. 1 The author 
of the prose narrative* has apparently given this name to the pupil 
on the basis of Gat lift I which runs as— 

uham eva dubbfuisitam bhdsi bido 
bheko araftne altim avhayano 
Takkariyc sobbham imam pat ami 
ua kir' eva siulhu ativelabham 

Liiders translates the Gatha as follows: “ Ieh scibst habc aus 
Dummheit iiblc Rede gcredet wie der Frosch, der im Walde die 
Sehlangc herbeiruft. Takkhriya, ich stiirze in dies Hrdloch. 
Furwahr, nicht gut ist unzeitiges Reden ”. 3 

In the above translation the form takkdriye has been interpreted 
as vocative singular which is irregular for a stem ending in -a. 
The commentator has sought to explain it away as a voc. sg. of 
Takkhriyh which he looks upon as the pupil’s name in the femi¬ 
nine gender {tassa Takkdtiyd ti itthilingam nama ). Liiders is 

1. Also cf. atthidtva lass' eva antevdsi TakkUriya manavo nD/na (IV. 247). 

2. That the G3th5s atone in the Jstakas aro canonical and that the prose 
is later has now been well established by LQders. Cf. his BhUrhut und die 
Bitddhistitche Lite rat ur, p. 139; also cf. Alsdorf, The ikhy5na Theory Recon¬ 
sidered, JOl, Baroda, Vol. 13 ( 1963-64), p. 199. 

3. Bhdrhut etc. p. 96; also cf. Bhdrhut Inscriptions, C/7, Vol. It, Part II, 
p. 139. 
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justified when he considers this explanation impossible. 4 He is also 
right when he rejects the view of Bertel, 5 according to whom the 
feminine form suggests that the person addressed to in the Gath& 
was originally some female being, perhaps the wife of the Puro- 
hita. According to Liiders the correct explanation has been given 
by Geiger in his Pali Gr. p. 81. Geiger looks upon this vocative 
form ending in-e, instead of in -a, as an instance of “ Maga- 
dhism This explanation suits well with the theory of Liiders 
who maintains that the Buddhist canon was originally composed 
in the eastern dialect and was translated later into Pali. - 

As regards the name Takk&riya itself Liiders considers it ‘ stri¬ 
king* (auflallig). He tries to explain it as related to a place 
name. He points out that certain inscriptions of the mediaeval 
times often mention a place Tarkari or Tarkarika, also written as 
Jakkarika. This was a centre reputed for Vedic scholarship. 
Ma,ny Brahmanical families went out from this place to the east 
and the south: Liiders thinks that it would be permissible for us 
to suppose that Tarkari was a settlement of Brahmins not only in 
the mediaeval period but also in ancient times, centuries before 
the name began to appear in the inscriptions, and that the people 
who belonged to that place called themselves with pride Tarkari- 
kas or Takkariyas. This is how the pupil got what appears to be 
a * striking * name. 

As regards the vocative form Tukkariye, the explanation given 
by Geiger and accepted by Liiders is undoubtedly better than the 
other two, viz., those given by the Pali commentator and Bertel. 
As regards the name Takkariya itself, Liiders’ explanation is inge¬ 
nious and shows his perfect acquaintance with the details of India's 
past. The explanation should be acceptable, if nothing better 
than that can be found. But it seems that it is possible to oficr 
another explanation, both of the stem and the form, which comes 
out of the narrative itself and, therefore, easier to accept. 

In the first instance we have to note that there is no clear indi¬ 
cation in the Gathas themselves to show that Takkariya is the 
name of the pupil. The Gathas are silent about the name of the 


4. Liiders has discussed this whole JSlaka in his book on BhJrhut, 
referred to above, pp. 94 fT; also cf. Cll, Vol. II, Part II, pp. 137 ff, 

5. ZD MG 60, 785. 
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Purohita, and it is very likely that they do not really contain the 
name of the pupil either. The author of the prose narrative did 
not understand the Gatha word takkariye, mistook it to be a 
vocative singular of takkariya and hence interpreted it as the pupil's 
name. Apparently he did not bother about the difficulty, noticed 
above, in accepting the form as a vocative singular of an -a stem. 

But this difficulty, together with the ‘ strikingness ’ of the name 
Takkariya, will disappear if we explain the word in a different 
way. The Pali form takkariya can be equated with Sanskrit 
*tatkarya which may be taken to mean * to be made or prepared 
for him * ( tasmai karyam). As the story of this Jitaka goes, the 
wife of the Purohita was in love with another Brahmin who was 
very much like her husband in appearance. The Purohita did not 
succeed in persuading his wife to leave her paramour. He, there¬ 
fore, carefully devised a plan to kill him by burying him in a pit 
after he was killed and offered in a sacrifice to please the great 
spirits. The Purohita was so sure about the success of his plan 
that he could not keep the secret to himself and, out of jealousy, 
narrated it to his wife. She, on her part, forewarned her lover of 
the impending danger, and the latter, to save his life, left the city 
in good time. The next day when the paramour could not be 
found, the king ordered that the Purohita himself, who, as men¬ 
tioned above, looked like the paramour, be sacrificed and buried 
in the pit under the city gate. The pupil was then appointed by 
the king to take the place of the Purohita. When both of them 
reached the place of sacrifice, the teacher recited Gathit 1, cited 
above, in which he lamented over his haste in divulging the plan 
to his wife. His untimely speech had brought about the unfortu¬ 
nate situation in which he himself was to fall in the pit intended 
for his wife's paramour. He, therefore, rightly described the pit 
as takkariya < *tat‘karya which may be interpreted as * to be 
made for him * ( tasmai karya -). The last two lines of the Gathi 
have, therefore, to be translated as—“ I am going to fall in the 
pit which was to be made for him. Indeed, the speaker of an un¬ 
timely speech is not doing a right thing 

In the above interpretation takkariye has been interpreted as 
locative singular of takkariya. The form is regular but since the 
noun it qualifies, sobbham, is in the accusative, we should have 
expected takkariyam in place of takkariye. But, in favour of the 
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locative, it has to be not ed that the use of locative is more com¬ 
mon with the verb \f pat. One Burmese manuscript actually 
gives the reading sobbhamhi using the locative. The whole line in 
this manuscript runs as —takkariye sobbhamhi aham pahami. 
Paha,mis probably to be explained as an unreduplicated form of 
J ha' to abandon This line makes us suspect that in the original 
canon composed in the eastern dialect, the third line of the G&tha 
probably read as— takkaiiye sobbhasi 6 mam pahami ‘ I shall aban¬ 
don i. e. throw myself in the pit to be made for him \ ^The Pali 
rendering of this line seems to have given rise to two kinds of 
readings— 

{1 ) takkariye sobbhamhi, ham pahami, and 

(2) takkariye sobbhamhi mam patami. 

It is the latter which is the basis of the reading given by the Cey¬ 
lonese manuscripts, viz., takkariye sobbhami mam patami, inter¬ 
preted as sobbham imam patami. One may speculate as one will 
regarding the way in which the present accusative form appeared 
in place of the original locative. There scents to be little doubt 
about the interpretation of takkariye as locative singular to be 
connected with the following word sobbha. The author of the 
prose narrative, however, misunderstood it as vocative singular 
and hence intepreted Takkariya to be the name of the pupil. The 
title given to this JJitaka is thus secondary, based on the wrong 
interpretation of takkariye. Originally the jataka may have been 
named by the first line of the above Gatha, 

A form *tatkarya in the sense tasmai karyam 7 perhaps may not 
he available for the standard dialect of the educated in those days. 

6. For the use of two different locative endings side by side cf. Pische!, 
Cr. Pk>. Spr . §366 a, p. 251 f. According to Liidcrs, the locative singular term, 
for the eastern dialect of the original canon was -e. But one has also to 
assume, on the basil of Aeokan evidence, the term, -si for the eastern dialect. 
E. Waidschmidt, in his introductory remarks < p. 10) to Luders* Beobachtun- 
gen itber die Spr ache des buddhistischen Urkanons, observes, “ Hinzufiigen 
mfichte ich, dass Lilders' Auseinandcnetzungen iiber Missdeutungen bei dcr 
Ubersetzung von Nominativen bzw. Lokativen aus dcr Sprachedes Urkanons 
vorauisetzen, dass der Lok. Sg. tm Urkanon nicht Oder nicks durchgehend 
( ital. mine ) den Ausgang auf -r/ hatte, den die ostlichen Aioka -Inscriften 
zeigen, tondern den auf -e This -si is probably to be read as -ssi. 

7. takkOriya could have also been explained as * tatkurita 'caused to be 
made for him ’ ( tasmai ktritam ). But there is a difficulty in explaining -iya 
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Normally, such a form, if it occurred in the dialect of the educated, 
would be in the sense term kfiryam or tasya kdryam. But it should 
not be too difficult to assume the existence of such a form in the 
popular dialects, especially if such an assumption gave a better 
explanation of the Pali form. 

* * * 

Gatha No. 12 in this Jataka 8 reads as:— 

sabbo toko paracitto acitto 
sabbo toko cittavasamhi cilto 
paccekacitta puthti sabbasatta 
kass' idha ciltassa vase na vatte 

W. H. D. Rouse’s translation' 1 ’ runs as follows: “Some one 
there is who each man foolish finds; 50 Each by imagination diffe¬ 
rent still; All different, many men and many minds; No universal 
law is one man's will. '* 

It is hardly possible to agree with this translation and Liiders 
seems to pass over it in silence. Liiders’ translation, which is 
definitely better, reads as follows: “ Jcdcrman ist ohne Vcrstiindnis 
fur den, dcr ( die Saehe ) anders verstcht; jcdcrman hat Verstiin- 
dnis fur den, dcr sich dem (cigencn) Verstandnis fiigt. A lie 

from -itu. it is true that the ending -i ha is often found as -syc. and -iya for 
-}ka has been assumed by Liiders as the normal treatment for the eastern 
dialect £ cf. Beobnchtungcn etc, J $ 89-90 and 133-138). Hut it is very 
much to be doubted whether the same treatment, even as sporadic, can be 
assumed for -it a. As for the use of the dative with the past participle, 
Wackcrnagcl (II. I § 184, p. 199) has noted the use of tvad-anveiaua-prasrta 
‘ started for your search ’ from the Dakak. 38.1. He also notes the rule of 
Par;ini 2.1.36 which sanctions the use of the dative with the participle rakfita. 
As examples, the commentators give gorakyita, akvartikjita which have to be 
understood as ‘ preserved for a cow, preserved for.a horse ’. This stltra of 
Pa 5 ini also includes another participle, hita, but its verbal meaning is not 
implied. It is taken to mean ‘beneficial, wholesome’, thus gohila ‘whole¬ 
some for a cbw *. 

8 . I have discussed Gathils 8 and 10 of this Jataka in Studies in indian 
Linguistics presented to Prof. M. B. Emeneau. pp. 231-233. 

9. The Jataka, ed. by E. B. Cowell, Vol. IV, p. 160. 

10. If the reading is paracittc. Rouse would translate : “Everybody is 
foolish in some other man's opinion In line 2, Rouse feels, there may be 
a pun on cilto (various) : “all the world becomes different through the 
power Of thought 
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Wesen versieheu (die Dinge) besonders, ein jeder fur sicli. 
Wessen Verstandnis soil ich mich umer diescn Umsthnden ansch- 
liessen ?” This may be translated into English as : “ Everyone 
is without understanding to him who understands (the things) in 
a different way; everyone is with understanding to him, (everyone) 
who accommodates himself to his (i. e. latter’s ) understanding. 11 
All beings understand (the things ) separately, everyone for him¬ 
self. Whose mind, in these circumstances, shall I follow ? ” 

Luders notes in footnote 2 that this Gat ha and the commentary 
on it have been much corrupt. He is certain that in the first line 
we should read paradttc n corresponding to eiltavasamhi of the 
second line. As regards the last line, Luders suggests that we 
should read either kass' hiha cittassa vasena vatte or kass’ idha 
cittassa vase nu vatte . 

But it appears that it should be possible to understand the 
Gath a even as it is and translate it as : “ Everyone who follows 
the mind of some one else, ( and not his own ) is (to be con¬ 
sidered as) having no mind; (but) everyone who is under tire 
control of ( his own ) mind, is (to be considered as ) having mind. 
All beings an different, cadi one having a mind for himself. 
(Hence) no r ic, here, should be under the control of anybody 
elsc’s mind ”. 

The Kinnara couple had not sung or danced immediately when 
the king had ordered them to do so. They spoke only when they 
found that otherwise they would meet with death. In this Ghthi 
and in the one which precedes it, the Kinnara is justifying their 
silence. He says that he and his wife were silent for a while be¬ 
cause men have different dispositions and it is not easy to avoid 
criticism ( G. 11 ). If they had said something, it was quite likely 
that the king might have thought it to be wrong. In that case he 
would have judged them as beings without any intelligence. But 
since they were really beings possessed of intelligence they wished 
to follow their own inclination and not act according to the will 
of some one else. 


11 . lam not sure whether this transition of the second line conies out of 
the German. But this I feel is what Liiders meant. 

12. This reading is found in one manuscript. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS _ 

A DESIDERATUM 

% 

M. A. Mehendale 

It is often felt by those working in the MIA iield that it is necessary to have 
a dictionary of inscriptional Prakrits based on both the Brahmi and the 
Kharostlii inscriptions dating from about 8rd century B.C. to about 4th 
century A.D.. In order to make the work complete, it may be good to include 
in this dictionary the vocables found in the early Ceylonese cave inscriptions 
from about the 2nd century B.C. to the 2nd CenturyA.D. It may be advisable 
to exclude from the proposed dictionary the material offered by the Asokan 
inscriptions. And this, for two reasons. In the first instance, good indices 
to Asokan inscriptions are available, and secondly, these inscriptions arc 
of a nature different from the rest of the Prakrit inscriptions, for they give 
different versions of the same major or minor rock and pillar edicts. It is 
true tlmt even the available Asokan indices need a revision in the light of the 
recent publication of the complete set of the 14 major edicts at Erragudi in 
the Ep. Indica Vol. 82 and a few other smaller publications of versions of major 
and minor edicts. 

Before a dictionary of Inscriptional Prakrits is undertaken, it is necessary 
as a iirst step, to reedit many of the Prakrit inscriptions which have not been 
practically touched almost since the end of the nineteenth century. The 
only notable exceptions are the group of inscriptions at Sanchi which have 
been edited by N. G. Majumdar (The Monuments of Sanchi, Vol. I) and 
those at Bharhut which have been edited by H. Liiders (CII Vol. II, part'2, 
1963). The work of editing the inscriptions will have to be done carefully. 
The available texts show that the scribes were not quite particular in showing 
the anusvdra and the vowel length. It would be desirable to restore these signs 
for the purposes of the dictionary, where such restoration is absolutely certain, 
indicating, of-course, into brackets the forms actually available in the 
inscriptions. The other peculiarity of these inscriptions is that they show 
only a single consonant where a geminated stop is intended. It would also 
be necessary to indicate where such geminated stop is to be read, e.g. ni(g) 
gudha in place of nigodha (Skt. nyagrodha) or bka{y)yd for bhayd (Skt.i^art/a). 
This practice of indieating geminated stops has been followed by J. Bloch 
in his edition of the Asokan inscriptions. 

A large number of Prakrit inscriptions are donative in nature. They 
are, therefore, short and have a standard form. They mention that a parti¬ 
cular object -a pillar, or a rail-bar or some such thing—is a gift of some 
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one—an individual or a community—coining from such and such a place and 
following such and such a profession. Thus we have among Bhamhut 
inscriptions s one which reads as Vedisa Capadevdya. Revatimitabhdriydya 
pajhaitialhablw dunam (Liiders List 712) 1 ‘The first pillar, the gift of 

C&padevi, the wife of Revatimitta from Vedisa”. But such details arc 
not always given. Hence one may find at JBharhut a simple 
inscription like Vedisa Phagudevasu ddnam (Liiders 780) “The gift of Phaggu- 
deva from Vedisa”, or simpler still Isidatasa dunam (Liiders 830) “the gift 
of Isid&tta”. The word for ‘gift’ dunam naturally occurs very frequently 
in these inscriptions and it does not seem necessary to give references to all its 
occurrences in the dictionary. The few examples given above will also show 
that these donative inscriptions contain a large number of personal names, 
of places and of professions. If the proposed dictionary gives as many 
identifications of g> ogr&phical names as possible and attempts a classification 
of geographical names, e.g. on the basis of their endings like —Icafa [Karaha- 
kafa, Bh'qja-kafa.), -gdmti {Nava-gnmo, SSfhika-gama), -ghara {Udubara 
ghara, Kura-ghara) etc,, and a similar classification of personal names, it 
would be of great geographical and sociological interest. Let me illustrate 
this point by citing the following few lines which indicate what one can say 
regarding the personal names occurring in theBh&rhut inscriptions: “ A large 
number of these names is religious (theophoric). Apparently we are in a 
period when the worship of old Yedic deities still existed and when the rule of 
some Grihyasutms recommending to name a person after some nakshatra 
was in vogue. But the cult of minor deties and spirits like Yukshas, BhxUas 
and Sagas and of saints seems to have been very popular. Besides, names 
derived from the Vaishnavite and Saivite deities prove also the existence of 
these sects in that period. Often the person is called ‘protected’ (gu(t)ia^ 
gupta , ra(k)khita — rakshita, pdlita), or ‘given’ (da(t)ta — datta) by some deity 
or star ; or the person is said to have some deity as ‘friend’ (mi{t)ta—miiru) 
or ‘god’ (dena), or is said to be the deity’s ‘servant’ (dasa). In the case of 
such names as may be called Buddhist, however, words as samgha, dha(tn)ma 
— dhartna, (bu(d)dha — bttddha, bodhi and thupa — stupa appear in place 
of the deity’s name. It is surprising that such Buddhist names are relatively 
few, and that there is no marked difference in naming laymen and clergymen. 
The non-religious names referring to the appearance of body, mental 
dispositions, plants or animals are comparatively seldom met with.” 2 

I now give some examples, taken mostly from Bharhut inscriptions, to 
show how we get from inscriptional Prakrits (A) some new words, or (B) new 
forms of words already known, and ( C ) some forms of grammatical interest. 

1. A list of the early Br&hml inscriptions has already been published by Liiders as 
an appendix to El, Vol. 10. It is necessary now to briiiR this list up to date. 

2. Bharhut Inscriptions, pp. 3-4. 
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A : New Vocables. 

j. a(s}ttavdrika ‘a horseman, cavalier’, Sk. usvavdra-ka L 728 (A 22). s 
It occurs also at Sane hi {L 381) in the form a{s)savdraka. 

2. ukrathti ‘conception’, 8k. upakrdnti L 801 (B 19). The sculpture 
on which this inscription (bhagavato ukrathti) appears shows the Buddha 
in the form of a six-tusked elephant coming down to enter the womb of Maya. 
In works like the Mah&vasiu and the Lalilavislara the term used for concep¬ 
tion is avaJcrdnti ‘descent’ and the verb used is avakram- Pali has okkama) or 
ukkama os in main kucchim okkatni, Majjihitnairik&ya III. 20. The Pkt. form 
to correspond Skt. avakrdnti would be vkkarhti. Hence Hultzsch considers the 
form ukrathti of the inscription to be a mistake for okvnmti. But Liidcrs consi¬ 
ders this not quite necessary. He thinks it possible to explain ukramii from 
Skt. upakrdnti ‘approaching, coming near' and compares this with the 
expression udaram upagatah occurring in the Mahdv. II. 8. 18 and Lalitavi. 
55.8. 


3. kubhd ’cave’ L 954-958 occurs in the Nagarjuni Hill Cave inscriptions 
of Devdnahi piya Daiaraiha. The word occurs also in the Bara bar hill cave 
inscriptions attributed to Asoka. 

4. kolisamthata ‘a layer of crores’, Skt. kotisamstrta L 731 (B 32). The 
word occurs in the inscription which is attached to a sculpture depicting 
Anathapiiidik&'s presentation of Jetavana to the Samghaufter having bought 
it for ‘a layer of crores’. The price is referred to in such terms because the 
coins were spread on the ground, In Pali (Cullavagga), we get santhara (Sk. 
xmiislara) in place of samthata of the inscription. The Pali ppp. of tnntharali 
is sanlhata and the Amg. form is samthada (Fischel § 219, p. 157). 

5. Ha (t) ti ‘announcement*, Slct. j jnpti.. L 897 (B 64), The word 
occurs in what is read as a compound sigalailati ‘announcement to the jackals’. 4 
The sculpture shows a woman seated on a tree. Three jackals are shown 
sitting under another tree and the woman seems to be addressing them. 
In the foreground a man is shown lying wRo may be dead since the scene is 
laid in a susdna [smusuna), or he may be sleeping, since he is lying on his left 
side with one arm below his head. 


The sculpture lias not yet been properly identified and hence it is 
difficult to decide the meaning of ilati. Hultzsch thought that the inscription 
should have been written as sigdle iiati — Skt. srgdhm jndtri ‘who has observed 

3. In such references, I, refers to Liiders’ List of Br&hml inscriptions in El, Vol. X and 
the number in brackets refers to the numbering adopted in his book on the Bhirhut 
inscriptions. 

4. The inscription in full runs as Atodd vatlhu .?usdne sigdlandti. 
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the jackals'. Barua-Sinha relate natx to Skt. jndti, Pali n/lti and translate it 
as “jackals . . , her kinsmen’. Liiders prefers to equate nati with Skt. jnapti 
referriqg to some announcement made by the woman to the jackals. Perhaps, 
■iiati here stands for vidnatti ~ Skt. t njnapti ‘request, appeal’. 

(3. tanu-cakama-pari (repo) ‘The plastering of the /ana-walk ’ L 903 
(A 127j. The inscription is not attached to any sculpture. The word 
cakama ■= lumhama offers no difficulty. It refers to a place, levelled 
or raised with bricks etc., where monks sat down or walked in 
meditation. 6 The word tana presents difficulty. Barua-Sinha read it 
as vana. Liiders’ remark on this inscription in Ins List is ‘ Xo sense 
has been made out ’ and his treatment of the inscription in his 
manuscript of the book of Blt&rut inscriptions has been lost. Perhaps, (ana 
stands for (Inina which is to be derived from sihuna referring to a camhama 
used for ‘standing’ in meditation. If the end part of the inscription is really 
panrepo it may refer to the plastering of the camkumu, the cost of which was 
borne bv some one and this is recorded in the inscription. 

7. tikotika ‘having three points’, Skt. trikotika , L 765 {B 78). The word 
occurs as an adj. of a camkama. 

8. turam ‘music’, Skt. t&ryam, L 743 (B 27). The word does not occur 
in Piili, but has been noted by Hemnchandra for various Prakrits (Cf. 2.68 
and Pischel § 284, p. 195). 

9. dadani { k ) kamo ‘strong exertion', L 696 (B 77). This also occurs 
ns the name of a eathkama. According to Liiders it very probably stands 
for Pali dadhanikka*na referring to the strong exertion displayed by a monk 
when he was tempted by Mara. 

10. dhenachako L 781 (B 76). The inscription is not found with any 
sculpture. The meaning of this word has not been properly ascertained. 
Barua-Sinha identify the word with Pali dhonastikko* which, in the Jataka 
853.4, appears as a name of a banyan tree. Liiders does not agree. He 
tentatively suggests that dhenachako may have been intended for dhenuchako 

- Skt. dhenULwkah ‘a cow-well’ i.e. a well wbieb gives milk like a cow. 

11. pa(m)ca-nekdyika ‘a monk who knows the five nikdyas’ L 867 (A 57). 
It occurs as a title of a monk. It also occurs at Sanchi (L 299) in the form 
pacanekayiku. 

5. CJtnkatnam aru-yha katipayavare avartipuram cankatni J.V. 132, 

' cniiltami J oritva padrinlle axane nisidi Suttan. 1.212. 

((. Liiders thinks that the Pali word was probably ponasdktw ~ Skt. pmmnaidkhu — 

' with sloping branches ’. 
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12. pu{k)kkarim ‘a pond’ L 907. Not in Pali, but occurs in various 
forms in Pkts, Piscbel § 125, p. 100. § 302, p.206. 

13. pcl-nki « monk who knows the pifakat', L 850 {A 50). 

14. bo(il)dtutgo{t)lhi Bauddiia Committee’ L 234, 351. These 
inscriptions from Sanchi record the gifts of such committees from the place 
ea lied Dha{m)mava{d)dhaua. 

15. rnugapha(k)k.n *(a jataka relating to) dumb and paralysed’ L 807 
(13 50). The word occurs in the title of a .Jataka as it appears in the inscrip¬ 
tion. Pali lias the words mugapakkha and mugapakkfiika. But phakka 
appears in the Mah&vyuipatli (271, 121} among the words indicating bodily 
defects (like andhu, jutyandha etc.). In the Gdthd 33 of the Pali Jataka 
(No. 588) t*)so pakkha indicates some bodily defect, cf. nnhaih asandhita pakkhn 

‘I am not pakkha because I have no joints.\ In the opinion of 

Liiders phakka is the correct form which was changed to pakkha in Pali under 
the influence of pakkhahata. 

16. rdjulipikara ‘royal scribe’ L 271 occurs in a Sanchi inscription. 
Pftli has lipi, not lipikara, ami the only reference given is to Milhatapahha 79 . 
As is well known lipikara occurs also in the Asokan inscriptions. 

17. rupakathma ‘carving’ I, 845 occurs in a Sanchi inscription. 

IK. rupakaraka ‘sculptor’ L 857 (A 55) occurs in a Bharhut inscription. 

19. lupada(k)kha ‘copyist’ L 921 occurs in the Ramagarh cave inscrip¬ 
tion. Pali nlpadakkha means an ‘artist’. 

20. sa(f)tupadd->ia ‘who has abandoned attachment’ L 792 (A 58). 
This occurs as a monk’s title. According to Liiders the meaning is not quite 
certain. Hultzseh thought it to be equal to Skt, Adslrop&dina 'who is versed in 
sciences’. Barua-Sinha suggested instead smrtyupasthdne ‘who is adept in 
the practice and experiences of mindfulness.’ Liiders thinks it to be an 
imperfect spelling for sa(l)pipdd<lna ‘who has abandoned attachment’. He 
I’ompares safta from srsia with Pali fna#a(alsn mattha) from mrsta' wiped, clean’ 
and Pali xa-upzdana ‘full of attachment’ and an-upddfma ‘unattached’. 

21. Sadikasmhmarlarh ‘accompanied by ( v ) a mimic dance’ L 743 (B 27). 
Ho -rnle rightly connected shdika with saftaka which is mentioned as one of 
the Uparupakas. According to Liiders it is possible to have safaka from 
saUaka and, just as wc have nufikd by the side of ndfaka. , it is possible to 
imagine sdtikd by the side of sdlaka. The sadika of the inscription stands 
for sdtikd. The sculpture on which the inscription occurs shows some women 
playing on musical instruments and four apsaras dancing. This would show 
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that originally sallaka was a mimic dance performed by women and from 
this developed later a real drama. 

The word sammadam which occurs as the latter part of the compound 
is more difficult. It has been suggested to transalate it as ‘ gladdening, gay, 
joyous Luders offers for consideration the suggestion that originally it 
meant ‘ causing joy together with something else ’ and later it became a techni¬ 
cal term meaning 1 accompanied by 

I would rather connect sammada with sammata and translate the whole 
inscription sudikasammadmh turarh devdnam as ‘ the music of the gods as 
approved for the sadikd \ i.e. which is suited for a sddikd. 

‘Z'i. $o(l)tika 4 weaver ’, Sk. saulnka L SRI. It occurs in a Sanchi inscrip¬ 
tion. Pali has stltraknra 4 spinner’. 

B. : Vocables having a different jar-m or meaning : 

23. avesani ‘artisan’ L 346. It occurs in a Sanchi inscription. Pali 
has avesana ‘workshop’, Skt, dve.iana is given by Hemaohandra as a word for 
nlpimld. 

24. kammamia (in silakathmttfhta) ‘{stone) work,’ i.e. carving of sculptures 
in stone 3 L 687 (A I). With this may be compared selaka(m)ma ‘stone work’ 
occurring in a Sanchi inscription {L 830). Pali kammantn (working, profession, 
house work) does not have this meaning. 

23. gharinl 'house-wife’ L 516. It occurs in a Sanchi inscription. 
Pali has gharanl. Mahiir. seems to have ghari.nl (Pischel § 885, p. 268). 

2(5. cirdti. It occurs as a name of a nun in Sanchi inscriptions (L888, 
624). Pali has kirdta. But forms with palatalisation are noted from other 
Prakrits, M&har. cilaa, dim, Amg. cilnya, cildiyd. Sattra., however, has 
kirdda {Pischel § 280, p.164). 

27. ni(g)godha ‘banyan tree’, Skt. nyagrodha L 755 (B 70). Pali has 
nigrodho. 

28. hrmnana ‘Brahmin’ L 810 (B 51). Pali has brdlnaana, Amg. and 
JM bambhana (also mdh.ana), Pischel § 250, p. 174. According to Diiders 
bmmana is a faulty spelling for hrmnhana. But it is also possible to read it as 
hratnmana. 

29. bhaya i.e. bhayyd ‘wife’, Skt, bharya L 882 (A4). In Bharhut we 
also get the form bhdriyd L 712 (A 84) and L 854 (A 115). Pali has bhariya. 
The Prakrits give different forms like bhdriyd, bharia, bhayyd and bhajjd 
{Pischel § 134, p.105, § 284, p.195). 

30. bhdnaka 4 reciter ’ L 804 {A 54). Pali has bhdnaka. 
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SI. bhi(k)khuni and bhi{c)c.huni 4 nun ’ L 764, L 723 (A52, A 24), Pali 
has hhikkhunh Amg. bhikku. Buddhist Skt. bhiksuni, Skat. Bhikmki. 
According to Luders the forms with -kb- would be eastern and those with 
-eh- would be western. 

32. laluvfi 4 quail ' L 825 (B 44). Pali has latukiku. 

S3. va{d)daki ' carpenter ‘ L 495. It occurs in a Sanchi inscription. 
Pali has vaddhaki. 

34. vo{k)katu ' descended Sk. vyavakrdnia L 777(B 18). Pali has 
vokkamti. 

35. su{t)tdtikini 4 nun well-versed in the Suirdntax It occurs in 
three Sanchi inscriptions (L, 819. 352, 625). Pali has the mas. form suttantiko 
(which occurs also in Sanchi inscriptions L 625, 797). 

26. se(c)cka ' student ’ L 764 (B 45). It occurs in the name of a Jataka 
4 se{c)chajntaka ’ which has been identified with Dubhiyamakkatajdlaka (No. 
174). Barua-Sinha attempt to derive se.ccha from Sk. sine-. Luders does 
not agree and suggests to connect seccba with Pali sekkha (or sekha) 4 a monk 
who has not attained arhatship’. Sanskrit Rosas give Aaiksa in the 
meaning prdthmnakalpika 1 a beginner, one who has just begun his studies ’. 
According to Luders sekkha is the estern, while seccha is the western form. 
In Sanchi we have the work se( j)jha in the same meaning (L 576). 

V : A Few verbal Forms. 

37. avayesi L played (on lute) ’ L 810 (B 51). This is Aor. 3rd per. sg. 
of vdd —. The inscriptional form obviously stands for avayesi. In Pali we get 
avddesi in yam brdhmano avddesi, 

38. ke(t)td ‘having bought’ L 731 (B 32). Block derives it from * 
krayitvd. Skt. has krltvfi and Pali kinitvd. 

Perhaps it should be possible to derive kettd also from kritvd. We may compare 
ve{s)sabhu < Visvabhii (B 14) L 714, and Amdhape(d)dika < Andthapindika 
< (B 32) L 731. 

39. gahuta ' mad ’ L 694 (B 50). It occurs in the fcitie of a Jataka 
‘ Sujaio gahuto \ identified with Sujatajataka (No. 352). Cunningham 
wanted to derive it from go-huta meaning 4 buJI-inviter But Luders agrees 
with Hultzsch who equates it with Sk. grhita 4 caught, seized For grhita, 
P&li lias gahita and the Pkts. have gahida or gihida, gahiya, gahia (Pischel 
§ 5C4. P.884). 
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PALI—ITS HISTORY AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE ‘ORIGINAL’ CANON 

By 

M. A. Mehendalk 


P ALI, the language of the sacred writings of the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, represents the earliest recorded stage 
of the Middle Indo-Aryan. The literature contained in this 
language is very vast and preserves for us numerous grammatical 
forms and lexical items to enable us to obtain a clear idea about 
the Language. Although this language belongs to the MIA stage 
it shows certain phonological and morphological features which 
cannot be explained on the basis of the classical Sanskrit but have 
to be traced back to Vedic Sanskrit. Among these features may be 
counted the occurrence of -1- and -lh- in place of -d- and -dh- exactly 
as it happens in the Rgveda. Similarly, the instrumental plural 
termination -chi as in devehi can be explained only as derived 
from the trisyllabic Vedic form devebhih- Also the Pali absolutive 
forms in -tvana (pitvana) can be explained only on the basis of the 
similar ending in the Vedic and not the classical -tva. Such 
features compel us to conclude that some of the linguistic features 
of Pali had started to develop already very early when the Vedic 
Sanskrit—especially the one on which the language of the Rgveda 
was based—was still a spoken language. 

Is it possible for us to take further back the history of Pali ? 
Is it possible to demonstrate that some of its features had started 
to develop even before the period of Vedic Sanskrit, i.c. in the 
Indo-Iranian period ? Now, among the features which mark off 
Pali from an eastern dialect which later developed into Magadhi 
we note the following two : (i) it has only the dental sibilant s, 
while Magadhi lias s; and { ii ) it shows final -as developing into 
-o, while Magadhi has -e (thus we have the opposition devo : deve 
etc.). It is significant to note that in both these points Pali agrees 
with A vesta, and hence it seems possible for us to say that the fore¬ 
runner of Pali shared some of its isoglosses with those of Avesta. 
If this is true, it would be unnecessary for us to assume the merger 
on the Indian soil of the two Sanskrit sibilants s and s (we leave 
out Sanskrit s since Cor some time it must have been only an allo- 
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phone of a) into a single sibilant in Pali, In other words, occur¬ 
rences of Pali s which correspond to Skt. S never passed through 
the stage of s. Together with Avesta, Pali saw the merger, pro¬ 
bably on the Iranian feoil, of IE k and s into s. 

Pali, like Avesta, shows the development of final -as >-o. 
But in this respect there is .a slight difference which we would do 
well to remember. It is also important to bring to notice one 
point in this regard which perhaps has not been done before. 
Iri Sanskrit itself final -as > - o in certain conditions. But it al&> 
Shows ih sandhi only the final -a, or -as is either preserved or It 
Changes to -a£ and -as. Now if we imagine that Pali developed 
froni the spoken form of Sanskrit and if we also imagine that the 
sandhi rules of grammarians were based on the spoken forms 
of Sanskrit—and we have to imagine both these things—-then it 
is impossible for us to believe that Pali devo ayati developed from 
deva ayati, or Pali devo carati developed from devaS carati. 
We must imagine for the proper explanation of the nom.sg. forms 
of Pali that already in very early times in some spoken dialect of 
Sanskrit the devo form was generalized so that we had in this 
dialect expressions like devo carati devo tarati etc. It is from 
such forms that we can explain Pali nom.sg. -o ending In this 
respect Avesta slightly differs from Pali. Although it is also mark¬ 
ed by the isogloss whieh used the ending -o irrespective of what 
followed in a continuous utterance, it has preserved as relics the 
sandhi forms like iSsavas ca, iSavas cif, nomas* tg. 

One more phonetic feature also deserves attention. 
In Sanskrit no consonant cluster of two stops can occur at the 
beginning of a word. But a cluster of this type is known to occur 
in the Girnar version of Asokan inscriptions. True, this cluster 
does not occur in Pali, but this point is worth mentioning because 
in many other respects Pali and the Girnar dialect go together. 
The cluster in question is db which corresponds to Skt. dv. Thus 
Sk. dvadasa is represented twice in Girnar version as dbadasa, 
but Pali has birasa. In Avesta we find a similar feature which 
points to a common isogloss. In Gatha Avesta dv occurs as it is 
or as d*b and in younger Avestan it is represented by fb or b. 

Pali differs from Magadhf in respect of the sounds r and I. 
Whereas Pali has both of them, Magadhi lias only 1. In this case, 
Sanskrit and probably early Pali, are similar to Avesta for the early 
Vedic period. All apparently had only r. In later Vedic, and 
probably just about that time in Pali, 1 forms begin to appear and 
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then become more frequent. In the early stages of Sanskrit and 
Pali, both these languages shared with A vesta the isogloss of 
merging IE r and l into r. But later they fall apart and begin 
to show 1 forms due to dialect mixture. 

Language oj the Original Buddhist Canon : 

The Ceylonese tradition asserts that Pali is Magadbi and it 
represents the language in which Buddha taught his disciples. If 
this tradition is to be believed the Pali canon would represent the 
original Buddhist canon. But this Ceylonese claim lias been 
seriously doubted. As was noticed above Pali does not agree with 
later Magadhi, but it very closely .resembles the Girnar dialect i.e. 
the western dialect of Aiokan inscriptions. It is therefore difficult 
to accept the view that Pali preserves the preachings of Buddha 
in its original form. 

Pali is not a very homogeneous dialect. It shows many 
dialectal features belonging to the eastern dialect. These usually 
go under the name Magadhisms. The question arises how do we 
explain these Magadhisms in Pali. Liiders, cn comparing the Pali 
and the Sanskrit versions of the Buddhist Canon, came to the 
conclusion that there must have been an original canon irf the 
eastern language of which Pali and Sanskrit writings arc tran¬ 
slations. This original canon however, has been complete'y tost to 
us. According to Liiders, this language of the origin*. 1 canon agreed 
in many respects with the Magadhi of the Asokan inscriptions. 

Although Liiders had given expression to this opinion as early 
as 1927, he had not come out fully with his complete description of 
the language of the original canon for quite a long period. It 
appears that he wanted to publish his findings in his introduction 
to the edition of the Udanavarga based on the fragments discovered 
in Turfan. Unfortunately the edition of the Udanavarga was 
destroyed in the Second World War. But, fortunately, some part 
of the manuscript related to the introduction of the edition escaped 
destruction. This has been edited and published in 1954 by 
Prof. Waldschmidt under the title Beobaehtungen fiber die Sprache 
des buddhistischen Urkanons. This publication helps us to get 
at least some idea of what Liiders thought of the eastern language 
in which he had assumed the original canon was composed. The 
Magadhisms in Pali occur, according to Liiders, because the Pali 
translator occasionally retained some eastern forms in his transla¬ 
tion or because he misunderstood tlie text of the original canon. 
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Some of the linguistic features attributed by Luders to the 
language of the original canon are as follows : 

{1} voicing of unvoiced intervocal single and geminated 
stops, e.g.-k- > -g-, -t- > -d-, -kkh- > -ggh-, -tth- >s 
-ddh'. 

(2) Weakening of intervocal voiced stops to -y-, c.g,, -j- : 
-y-, -d- > -y-. 

(8) -p > -v-. 

(4) use of 1 (and no r) 

(5) Abl. sg. of -a stems in -am, (cf. Pali: akatam dukkatam 
seyyora Dh. 814 instead of akatam dukkata seyyo), 

(6) Acc. pi. of -a stems in -am, e.g. kanham dhammam Dh. 
87 for kanhe dhamme. 

(7) Loc. pi. of -a stems in -hi, e.g, virupakkhehi me mettam 
cullav. V, 6 for virupakkesu. 

(8) nom. sg. of -a stems in e. 

But a question is here justified. If the assumed original canon 
in the eastern language has been completely lost to us, how does 
Luders formulate his views on the nature of the language of this 
canon ? 

The method adopted by Luders can be described in the 
following way. 

(i) If Pali, as a western dialect, shows a particular phonetic 
or morphological feature as its general characteristic, and also 
shows a few exceptions to the general pattern, then Liiders assumes 
that these exceptions occur due to these being borrowings from the 
original eastern canon. In that case the phonological or the mor¬ 
phological feature which occurs asexception in Pali is to be looked 
upon as a regular characteristic of the eastern language. To give 
an example, if in Pali -k- in the intervocal position happens to 
correspond generally to Sanskrit -k-, but in a few cases Pali -g- 
corresponds to Skt. -k, then according to Luders, these words with 
-g- occur in Pali on account of their being borrowings from the 
eastern language. In that case -g- for Skt. -k- or voicing of 
intervoeal sounds to sonants is to be considered as a regular feature 
of the eastern dialect. Similarly if Pali gives acc. pi. forms of -a 
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stems generally as jane, and then if in a few eases forms ending in 
-am have to be interpreted as see. pi. then Luders considers these 
as forms retained from the original canon by the Pali translator. 
In that case, again, am has to be considered as the normal ending 
of acc. pi. of -a stems in the eastern language. 

If the method is simply stated as above, it is not likely to 
carry conviction. It must therefore be stated that Luders has tried 
to justify his conclusicns whenever possible by internal and 
external evidence. This may be described as follows : 

As an example of internal evidence we may point out that 
Luders interprets kanham dhammam (vippahdya) of the Dhamma. 
87 as acc. pi. because in Pali literature elsewhere these dhammas 
are spoken of in the pi, (sabbe pi akiuald dhamma kanhd). This 
interpretation is further supported by external evidence since in 
the Udana varga .version in Sanskrit (16.24) we have the pi. forms 
krsndn dharman (viprahiiya ). Occasionally supporting evidence 
is drawn also from the variant readings in the manuscripts. For 
example, in the Suttanipata 510, we have panhe pucchitum where 
pailhe is the regular Pali acc. pi. form. But in this case the 
Simhalese manuscripts which usually give the older readings have 
panham which shows that the original canon had panham as see. pi. 
which was changed in the other Pali manuscripts to panhe. 

It was stated above that Pali has both r and l. Now if Pali 
has * wrong ’ l and nom.sg. in~e, these are attributed to be due to 
eastern language. In this case the external evidence is given by 
Asokan inscriptions which clearly show the eastern dialect to be 
exclusively l and e dialect. 
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IV) Linguistics 

TRACE OF AN OLD PALATAL *zh > j IN SANSKRIT 

By 

M. A. Mekendaue, Poona 

It is well known to the students of the historical phonology of Sanskrit 
that IE palatal gh survives in Sanskrit as h « zh) . It seems, however, 
probable to demonstrate its survival also as j (< z with loss of aspiration) in 
an OIA form ujjayati occurring in the Satapatha Brahmana in the description 
of the Vajapeya sacrifice. 

One of the peculiarities of this sacrifice is the drawing of the seventeen 
Suragrahas along with an equal number of the Somagrahas. About the 
symbolism of this act we read in the Brahmapa (5.1.2.10-13): atha saptadasa 
Somagrahdn gfhiyati/ saptadasa Suragrakan Prajapater vd ete andhasi yat 
Somas ca Surd ca tatah satyam irir jyotih Somo ’nrtam pdpma tamah 
Suraite evaitad ubke andhasi ujjayati sarvam vd esa idam ujjayati yo Vaja~ 
peyena yajate Prajdpatim hy ujjayati sarvam u hy evedam Prajdpatih (10). 
sa yat saptadada/ Somagrahdn grhndti saptadaso vai Prajdpatih Prajdpatir 
yajnah sa yavdn eva yajho ydvanty asya matra tavataivdsyai tat satyarii 
sriyam jyotir ujjayati (11). atha yat saptadasa/ Surdgrahdn grhndti sap¬ 
tadaso vai Prajdpatih Prajdpatir yajnah $a yavdn eva yajno yavaty asya 
matra tavataivdsyai tad anrtam papmdnam tama ujjayati (12). ta ubhaye 
catusirimsad grahdh sampadyante/ trayastrirhsad vai devah Prajapatis 
catustrimsas tat Prajdpatim ujjayati (13), Eggeling translates (SBE 41.8-9) 
the above as follows: “He (the Adhvaryu) then draws seventeen (other) 
cups of Soma, and (the Neshtri) seventeen cups of Sura (spirituous liquor), 
for to Pragapati belong these two (saps of) plants, to wit the Soma and the 
Sura;—and of these two the Soma is truth, prosperity, light; and the Sura 
untruth, misery, darkness: both these (saps of) plants he thereby wins; for 
he who offers the Vagapeya wins everything here, since he wins Pragapati, 
and Pragapati indeed is everything here (10). Now as to why he draws 
seventeen cups of Soma;—Pragapati is seventeenfold, Pragapati is the sacri¬ 
fice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measure, with that much 
he thus wins its truth, its prosperity, its light (11). And why he draws 
seventeen cups of Sura;—Pragapati is seventeenfold, Pragapati is the sacri¬ 
fice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measure, with that much 
he thus wins its untruth, its misery, its darkness (12). These two amount 
to thirty-four cups; for there are thirty-three gods, and Pragapati is the 
thirty-fourth: he thus wins Pragapati (13).” 
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Now in the above extract the use of ujjayati with Prajapati and sarvam 
idam is quite understandable since this identification is common in the 
Brahmana literature and according to the Ap. S. S. the very purpose of the 
Vajapeya sacrifice is the winning of Prajapati (cf. Prajdpatim apnoti 18.1.3). 
What strikes us, however, is its use with both Soma and Sura (ubhe 
andhasi) without apparent distinction when the former has been identified 
with truth, prosperity, and light and the latter with untruth, misery, and 
darkness- Eggeling translates ujjayati in both contexts as ‘wins’. But it 
must be admitted that this reads rather awkward. It is reasonable for the 
Brahmana passage to tell us that the Adhvaryu seeks to win for the sacri- 
ficer truth, prosperity, and light with the help of the Somagrahas, but it is 
quite contrary to our expectation to hear the same text tell us that 
the other priest seeks to unn for the sacrificer also untruth, misery, and 
darkness by drawing the Suragrahas. 

In all our ancient literature, whether philosophical or otherwise, we 
often find passages to show that gods and men have aspired to gain truth, 
prosperity, and light and not their opposites. To give only a few instances 
we may cite the folio-wing about truth (sotya): — 

tasya na etasyagnyddkeyasya / satyam evopacarah sa yah satyam 
vadati yathagnim samiddham tam ghrtenabhismced evaih hainam sa uddipa - 
yati tasya bhuyo-bhuya eva tejo bhavati Svah~£vah sreydn bhavaty atha yo 
'nrtam vadati yathagnim samiddham tom udakenabhi$mced evam hainam sa 
jasayati tasya kamyah-kaniya eva tejo bhavati &vah-&vah pdjnyan bhavati 
tasmdd u satyam eva vadet / Sat, Br. 2.2.2.19. Eggeunc translates (SBE 
12. 312-313) — “Now, attendance on (or, the worship of) that consecrated 
fire (agnyadheya) means (speaking) the truth. Whosoever speaks the truth, 
acts as if he sprinkled that lighted fire -with ghee; for even so does he 
enkindle it: and ever the more increases, his own vital energy, and day by 
day does he become better. And whosoever speaks the untruth, acts as if 
he sprinkled that lighted fire with water; for even so does he enfeeble it: 
and ever the less becomes his own vital energy, and day by day does he 
become more wicked. Let him, therefore, speak nothing but the truth.” 1 

Similarly we get passages to show that it was prosperity (in), and 
not its opposite, that was considered desirable by gods and men. To quote 
again from the datapaths Brahmana 14.1.1,3 : ta asata / Sriyarh gaechema 
yasah syamannadah syameti tatho eveme satram dsate ye satram dsate sriyarh, 
gaechema yasah syamannadah syameti / Eggeling (SBE. 44.441)— “They* 

1. For the desirability of truth as a protective power also cf. the famous instance 
given by Uddalaka Aruni to ftvetaketu In Ch. Up. 6.16. For the use of the verb 
Vji with satya cf. satyajit VS 17.83, AV 4.17.2, setyafiti Kilty. S.S.. 19.5.4. 

2. i.e., the gods. 
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entered upon the session thinking, ‘May we attain excellence! may we become 
glorious! may we become eaters of food!’ And in like manner do these (men) 
now enter upon the sacrificial session thinking, ‘May we attain excellence! 
may we become glorious! may we become eaters of food!’" 

It is hardly necessary to give again many instances to show that what 
applies to truth and prosperity, applies equally to light (jyotis ). To 
give a random instance from the Rgveda we may cite: pvd jyotir aslmahi 
(7.32.26) “living, may we obtain light”, and refer to the famous prayer from 
the Brhad. Up. tamaso ma jyotir gamaya (1.3,28) “Lead me from darkness 
to light.” 3 

As against the above passages showing that it were satya, sn, and 
jyotis which were considered as desirable possessions, we may cite a few 
others just to show that their opposites were never sought to be ‘won’, but 
were deemed as worth ‘striking down or driven away’ both by gods and men. 

(1) anrta: avatiratam anrtdni vtsvd f t£na Mitravarwnd sacethe / RV. 

1.152.1. “Alle Ungesetzlichkeiten 4 unterdruecktet ihr; 
ihr haltet es mit dem Gesetz, 4 Mitra und Varujj.a!” 5 
(Geldner) 

(2) papman ; yathd vai maniLsya evam deva asan tc ’kamayantavart- 

tim pdpmdnam mrtyum apakatya daivlrn samsadam 
gacchemeti ta etarn Caturvivisatirdtram apasyan tarn 
aharan tenayajanta tato vai te ’varttim papmanam mrt- 
yum apahatya daivvm samsadam agacchan ya evam vid- 
vamsas Caturvimsatiratram asate *varttim eva papma- 
nam apahatya sriyam gacchanti snr hi manusyasya / 
daivi samsaj .... (TS. 7.4.2.1-2). Keith (HOS. 19.600): 

“As are men, so were the gods in the beginning. They desired, ‘Let us strike 
off the misfortune, the evil of death, 6 and reach the conclave of the gods.’ 
They saw this twenty-four night (rite); they grasped it, and sacrificed with 
it. Then they struck off the misfortune, the evil of death 6 and reached the 
conclave of the geds. Those who knowing thus perform the twenty-four 
night (rite) strike off the misfortune, the evil, and win prosperity, for the 
conclave of the gods is in the case of man prosperity-” 7 

3. Also cf. RV 2.27.11; 3.34.4; 4.1.14 etc.; VS 8. 52,20.21; AV 8,1.21; 8.2.2; Sat 
Br. 14.1.1.33. 

4. Rather ‘untruths’ and ‘truth’. 

5. Also cf. RV 7.66.13; VS 6.17; etc. 

6. Rather ‘evil (and) death’. 

7. It may also be noted that while taking fine frhm the Garhapatya, one says: 
uddhriyamana uddhara popmano md yad avidvdn yac ca vidodnii c akdra/ (Sfithkh. 
6.S, 2.6.6). Also cf. RV 1.24.9; 3.7.10; VS 3.45; AV 1.115.1-3; 10.1.10; 3.4; etc. 
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(3) tamas : saurydm bahurupam alabhetamum evaditydrh svdna bha~ 
gadheyendpadhavati sd evasmat tdmah papmanam dpa- 
hanti praticy asmai vyucchanti vyucchaty dpa tdmah 
pa pmanam hate/ (TS. 2.1.10.3). Keith (HOS. 18. 144): 

“he should offer to Surya (a beast) of many forms; verily he has resort to 
yonder sun with its own share; verily it drives away the darkness, the evil, 
from him, the dawn shines upon him, he strikes away the darkness, the 
evil.” 8 

It will thus be seen that we often come across passages to show that 
anrta, etc., were not considered fit to be ‘won’ in the same sense as satya, etc. 
It should not be argued against the objection raised here to the use of ujjayati 
with anrta, etc., to say that it is used in the sense ‘to conquer, to bring under 
control’. For apart from the fact that utb/i* is not used in this sense else¬ 
where, it is worth noting that we do not come across statements to illustrate 
the use of Vi* with anrta, papman, and tomas. What we get instead is their 
use with verbs to mean ‘to cross over, to go beyond', ‘to strike or drive away’, 
‘to burn’, or ‘to shake away, to abandon’. A few instances may be given 
here which are taken from the principal Upanisads. 9 tarati sokam tarati 
papmanam Mundaka 3.2.9, Ttainam papma tarati sarvam papmanam tarati 
-nainarn papma tapati sarvarh papmanam tapati Brhad. 4.4.23, papmanam 
apahatya Ait. 3.8.4, Br. 1.3.10,11 ( papmanam. mrtyum apahatya athaind 
mrtyum atyavahat), hanti papmanam jahati ya evam veda Bj\ 5.5.3,4; apahata- 
papma Ch. 8.7; sarire pdpmano hitva Taitt. 2.5; ya idam sarvam pdpmano 
’trayata Ait. 2.1: asva h?a romani vidhuya papam Ch. 8.13; sarvan papmana 
ausat Br. 1.4.1; yady api bahv ivc papam kurute sarvam eva tat sampsaya 
Br. 5.14.8; papanudam Sve. 6.8; na sa pdpmano vydvartate Br. 1.5.2; evam 
hasya sarve pdpmanah praduyante Ch. 5.24; tasmai mrditakasdydya tamasas 
p&ram darsayati Ch. 7.26; tamasah pararh gamisyati Maitri 6.30; svasti vah 
paraya tamasah parastdt Mundaka 2.2.6; tamah pranudati Maitri 2.2; bhtttva 
tamah Maitri 6.24. 

Starting then from the fact that anrta , papman, and tamas were con¬ 
sidered as something ‘to be driven away, to be given up’ it is possible to 
suggest a more satisfactory explanation of ujjayati when used with them. 
In all probability it seems to stand for an older form *ujj hayati ( < *uj-zhayati) 
meaning ‘abandons, gives up, etc.’ The loss of aspiration in this form 
seems to have occasioned its mingling with ujjayati ‘wins, etc.’ which occurs 

8. We may also cite: iaJmat putrena pitaro ’tyayan bahulam tamah/ Ait.Br. 7.3. 
tdmas is called ajufta in RV 7.75.1. 

9. For other literature one may do well to look up to the Pertersburg Woerterbuch 
under the respective words. 
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so often in this section of the Satapatha Brahmana. This (ltd-) *jhayafci can 
be'derived from IE root * ghei ‘verlassen, fortgehn’ which is given by Walde- 
Pokokny I 542-43 and Pokorny 5.418-19. * jhayati (1st conj. cf. Avestan 

participle uzayanto) is obviously akin to Sk. jahati (3rd conj.) ‘abandon, etc.’ 
going back to IE * gke, from which we have the past participle ujjhita 
(ud -j- * gkita ) with the same prefix as in * ujjhayati. 10 With this explanation 
the text under consideration would mean that the drawing of the seventeen 
Suragrahas was intended for symbolising the abandoning (and not winning) 
of anrta, papman, and tamas. When ujjayati occurs in the expression ubhe 
andhasi ujjayati we have naturally to suppose that here both ujjayati and 
♦ ujjhayati have fallen together so that once -ujjayati means ‘wins’ when it 
refers to Soma, and once it means ‘abandons' (as coming from * ujjhayati) 
when it refers to Sura. 

The passage quoted at the commencement of this article can now be 
translated, with the necessary changes in Ecgeling’s translation, as follows: 
“He (the Adhvaryu) then draws seventeen (other) cups of Soma, and (the 
Ne^fr) seventeen cups of Sura. These two (saps of) plants, to wit the 
Soma and the Sura, belong to Prajapati; of these two the Soma is truth, 
prosperity, light; and • the Sura is untruth, misery, darkness. Both these 
very (saps of) plants he thereby (respectively) wins ( ujjayati) and abandons 
( ujjayati < * ujjhayati ); for he who offers the Vajapeya wins everything 

here, since he wins Prajapati and Prajapati is indeed everything here. 

And why he draws seventeen cups of Sura; — Prajapati is seventeen-fold, 
Prajapati is the sacrifice: as great as the sacrifice is, as great as is its measure, 
with that much he thus abandons its untruth, its misery, its darkness. These 
two amount to thirty-four cups; for there are thirty-three gods, and Prajapati 
is the thirty-fourth; he thus wins Prajapati.” 

It may now be shown that the above interpretation of the passage 
based on the two-fold derivation of ujjayati is supported by the ritual practice 
of the Vajapaya and further by a literary usage in the Mundaka Upanisad, 
First then to the ritual. The method of drawing and disposal of these two 
sets of cups, viz. those of Soma and of Sura, clearly show that it was 
intended from the beginning to keep a complete distinction between the two, 
and that the two were not allowed to eo-mingle. The two were purchased 
separately, had a separate entrance, separate drawing, separate placing, and 
separate disposal. This procedure is a clear pointer to the fact that there 
was no question of ‘winning’ the Suragrahas and what it stood for, not also 

10. Sk. ujjhati ‘leaves, gives up, etc.’ occurring from the epics is clearly a new 
formation from ujjhita as already noted by Uhlinbeck (Kurz. Et. W.). His other ex¬ 
planation based on Wackebuagel I. 164 is not probable. For the above explanation of 
vjjhita <; ud-hd through ud-zhitd see Leumarh IF 5?.2Qff, (1042). 
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of ‘conquering’ them, but undoubtedly abandoning them, giving them away. 
To give some details about the procedure it may be mentioned that the 
seventeen Soma cups are drawn by the Adhvaryu seated in front of the 
axle of the Soma cart with his face westwards, while the Sura cups are 
drawn by the Ne$tp (or Pratiprasthaty according to the Ap. 6.S.) while 
sitting behind the axle with his face turned eastward (Sat. Br. 5.12.16). Then 
there are two separate earthern mounds (khara) erected for depositing the 
cups, one in front of the axle for the Soma cups and one behind the axle 
for the Sura cups. The purpose of erecting two mounds is stated as net 
somagrahams ca suragrahams ca saha sddaydma (5.1.2.15) “lest we should 
deposit together the cups of Soma, and the cups of Sura” (Eggeling) - The 
Adhvaryu and the Ne$(r do not hold the Soma and the Sura cups beyond 
the axle — nej jyotis ca tamas ca samsrjava (5.1.2.17) “lest we should con¬ 
found light and darkness” (Eggeling) . The Adhvaryu now says samprcau 
sthah sewn ma bhadrena prrnktaml 1 with reference to the Soma cups before 
placing them on the mound. The Ne$(r, however, says, vi pfeau stho vi ma 
:papmana prnktam 11 with reference to* the Sura cups. The significance of the 
latter mantra is explained in the Sat. Br. 5.1.2.18 as — “Even as one might 
tear a single reed from a clump of reed-grass, so do they thereby tear him 
out of all evil: there is not in him so much sin as the point of a grass- 
blade.” 12 (Eggeling). This passage as well as the following given below 
should leave no doubt about the interpretation of ujjayati with the Sura 
cups as coming from * ujjhayati. In the following section we are told that 
the Somagrahas are offered and drunk at the evening pressing (£. B. 5.1.2.19). 
But about the Suragrahas we read — “And the Neshtri, taking the cups of 
Sura, steps out by the back door. He walks round by the back of the hall, 
and placing one (of the cups) in the Vaisya’s, or Rayanya’s, hand, he says, 
(SB. 5.1.5.28) ‘With this I buy him of thee!’ 13 For the Soma is truth, 
prosperity, light; and the Sura is untruth, misery, darkness: he thus imbues 
the Sacrificer with truth, prosperity, and light; and smites the Vaisya with 
untruth, misery, and darkness.” 14 (Eggeling). 


11. VS. 9.4. 

12. tad yathefikdm munjad vivrhed evam enam sarvasmdt papmano vivfhataa 
lasmin na t&vac canaino bhavati yivat trnasydgra-m/ 

13. This refers to the taking of the Madhugraha from a Vaisya or a feudra in 
exchange of the SurSgrahas. The Madhugraha is then given to the Brahman priest (ef. 
also Katy. AS. 14.4.15-17). 

14. anena ta imam nipkriiiimiti .... sofyam evaitac chriyam jyatir yajamdne 
dadhdty anrtena papmand tamasd Vatiyam vidhyati/. 

It is worth noting that the Sura, is not offered in the Ahavanlya. The Sura cups 
are taken to the Marjallya, shaken, and drunk by those who participated in the' race. 
Cf. Ap. AS. 18.7.2, 4, 8. 
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Now about the Upanisadic passage in favour of the interpretation of 
ujjayati in the sense ‘to win’ only when going with satya and not its opposite 
anrta. In the Mundaka 3.1.6 we read the famous line — satyam eva jayate 
ndnrtam. It has been usual to take satyam here as the subject of jayate 15 
and accordingly translate the line as ‘truth alone conquers, (and) not 
falsehood.’ But there is some difficulty about this interpretation, because in 
the principal Upani$ads satya appears only as something to be described, 
being often identified with Brahman, Atman, Aditya or Dharma; 36 or as an 
object of upasand or knowledge; 17 or as a means to obtain the soul. 18 About 
.satya as something worth seeing at death we have the well known verse 
from the lsopani$ad 15 (also Br. 5.15.1): hiranmayena pdtreiia satyasydpihitam 
mukham/ tat tvaih pu^ann apdvrnu satyadharmaya dr$taye/ / 18 But nowhere 
does satya appear as a subject being associated with any activity as its 
agent. 20 In the light of these observations it would not be possible to construe 
satyam as the subject of jayate in the line referred to above. Also the 
context does not justify it. Just in the preceding verse we are told about 
truth (and knowledge etc.) being used as a means by an ascetic to obtain 

the soul ( satyena labkyah ...... hye$a atma . yam pasyanti yatayah 

k$inado$ah — Munjaka 3.1.5). An ascetic ( yati ) is the subject there, satya 
the means. In our verse, in the second half, we are told that the sages go 
along the devayana to reach the place which is the highest store of truth 
(yendkramanty rsayo hy aptakamd yatra tat satyasya paramam nidhanam ). 
A sage (ffi) is the subject here, satya apparently the object. In between 
these two statements, it is not correct to regard satyam as the subject of 


15. The controversy about the reading jayate or ja.ya.ti may be left for the time 
being to a critical examination of the manuscript material. 

16. fad etad akfaraih brahma sa pranas fad u van manah/ tad etat satyam tad 
amrtam tad veddhavyaih Somya viddhi// Murujaka 2.2.2, tasya ha va etasya brahmano 
nama satyam iti / Chand. 8.3, satyam hy eva brahma Bf. 5.4; tat satyam sa itma, tat 
tvam asi Svetaketo/ Chand. 6.8.16; fad yat tat satyam asau so ddityah/ Br. 5.5.2; yo 
wai sa dharmah satyam vai tat/ Bp. 1.4.14. 

17. te devah satyam eva updsate/ Br 5.5.1, also 6.2.15, satyam tv eva wijijndsi- 
tavyam./ Chand. 7.16. 

18. satyena Zabhyas tapasd hy e?a atmd samyajjh&nena brahmacaryena nityam / 
Mundska 3.1.5; evam &tmani grhyate 'sou satyenainaih tapasd yo ’nwpasyati/ five. 1.15. 

19. On which Lvedeks (Vartma, p. 26) observes: “Aber auch die Sonne ist doch 
nur ein Abglanz der hoechsten, reinen Wahrheit. Erst wenn in der letzten Stunde die 
Seele den Koerper verlaesst, schaut man rein und unverhuellt die Wahrheit hinter der 
Decke der Sohne.” 

20. Perhaps the only exception could be in the cosmogonical account in the Br. 
Up. 5.5.1 where we read: apa evedam agra asuh/ t/l &pah satyam asrjanta satyam brahma 

brahma prajdpatim.But usuEtlly here satyam and Brahma are considered identical. 

Hence Hums translates: “-.That water emitted the Real-Brahma (being) the Real—; 

Brahma Prajapati.”, 
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jay ate. Obviously a yati or a Ri is intended as the subject and satya the 
object. The line therefore means—“(He) wins for himself (hence 
perhaps the use of Atmanepada) only truth and not untruth (as means and 
as an end).” It would be interesting to cite here Sankara’s comments on 
this passage, though his ultimate interpretation differs from the one suggested 
here as he does not take satyam and anrtam as objects of jay ate. He says, 
“na hi satyanrtayoh kevalayoh purusanasritayor jayah parajayo vd 
sambhavati/ prasiddham loke satyavadina ’nrtavady abhibhuyate na viparyayo 
’tah siddham satyasya balavat sadhanatvam/”. 

One cannot object to this interpretation on the ground that in the 
preceding verse (Mundaka 3.1.5.) and in the present one (3.1.6) yatayah and 
r$ayah are plural forms while in satyam eva jayate we have supposed yati 
or r$i in the singular. For, in the present section of the Upanisad we find 
the use of singular in many other verses. But if the point is still stressed, 
it has to be pointed out that jayate lends itself being interpreted also as 
3rd plural Atm. \^ji hi the 2nd conjugation attested in Vedic forms 
like je$i. 

It is thus clear that the Upani$adic line satyam eva jayate ndnrtam 
gives good evidence to show that in the ancient tradition it was truth alone 
which was regarded as fit to be won and not untruth and that the use of 
\/ji was suited for satya and not anfta. It would, therefore, be correct to 
take ujjayati ‘wins’ only with the Soma cups, and not the Sur5 cups in the 
Brahmana passage; in the latter case ujjayati — *ujjhayati ‘abandons’. 
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LIMITATIONS OF THE METHOD OF INTERNAL 
RECONSTRUCTION* 


By 

M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College, Poona 


In his article “Sound Change and Linguistic Structure” (Language 
22-138*43,1946) Prof. Henry M. Hoenigswald discusses from the point of 
view of internal reconstruction various kinds of sound changes and their 
effects on linguistic structure. In § 2 of this paper he takes up the case of 
‘phonemic change without loss of contrast’. To illustrate this point he 
offers as an example the Germanic sound shift. To quote: “IE voiceless 
stops were changed in Germanic to spirants (e. g. [t] to [6]), and voiced 
stops to voiceless ones (e,g. [dj to [t]). But after voiceless consonant, only 
some kind of [t] occurred in IE. The latter, which was presumably not 
changed at all at the time of the general shift, was originally most similar 
to the stop of the old [t]-words; it is new most similar to that of the new[t]- 

words.The alternation between hand t in Goth, salbo-J>s ‘anointed’ 

and haf-t-s ‘ restrained * reflects the redistribution of allophones and allows 
us to reconstruct one original morpheme -to-. See § 3c and § 4a. ” 

The conclusion in the above quotation about the reconstruction of 
“ one original morpheme -to- ” is, however, based upon our knowledge of 
the pre-history of Germanic derived from the comparative method. It does 
not arise in the form in which it is presented above (morpheme -to-) out of 
the application of the method of internal reconstruction demonstrated 
in § 3c and § 4a to which we are referred at the end of § 2. 

As mentioned in § 4a, if in a language, of the two given phonemes one 
occurs more freely and the other is restricted, and further if there is a 
regular and compulsory paradigmatic alternation between these two 
phonemes, then it -is legitimate to conclude that this alternation reflects a 
process by which what now appears as a restricted phoneme has undergone 
a phonetic change into what now appears as a more free phoneme. 

If we apply this method of internal reconstruction to the above 
Germanic case we shall have to conclude that the original past passive 


* I am thankful to Dr. A. M. Ghatage, with whom I had the benefit 
of discussing Prof. Hoenigswald’s paper, for some useful suggestions. 
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participle morpheme was -Go- and not -to-. In Gothic e is restricted in 
|ts occurrence (it does not occur after voiceless spirants) while t is more 
free (it can occur after voiceless spirants). The compulsory alternation 
between restricted o and free t in the above morpheme therefore would 
indicate that there has occurred a previous conditional sound change of 
e to t in these positions from where it is now excluded in the language. 
The original reconstructedm orpheme on the basis of this internal evidence, 
therefore, would be -Go- which has become -to- under certain conditons. 
If we assume that the original morpheme was -to-, how^shall we state the 
conditions about its change ? Our reconstruction of the morpheme -Go- 
from internal evidence, however, does not agree with the original IE 
morpheme -to- arrived at on comparative evidence. Hence this seems to 
be a limitation of the method of internal reconstructon where phonemic 
change without loss of contrast is involved. 

This case discussed under § 2 is partly similar and partly dissimilar 
with the one discussed under § 5a. Under the latter Prof. Hoenigswald 
takes up a case where compulsory alternation arising out of a primary phon¬ 
etic change is disturbed and made non-compulsory by a secondary sound 
change and thus prevents internal reconstruction. It may, however, be 
pointed out that theoretically reconstruction would be possible even in 
such cases if by some procedure the cases of secondary change can be 
set aside and the non-compulsory alternation changed to compulsory one 1 . 

Thus it may happen that some allophones of /x/ merge with /y/ so 
that /x/ becomes limited and alternates compulsorily with the more free 
/y/. Further it may happen that subsequently the missing portion of /x/ 
is filled up by a change in the pronunciation of another phoneme /z/ which 
is now reassigned to /x/ on the basis of phonetic similarity. This will 
disturb the nature of the first alternation between /x/ and /y/ and make it 
non-compulsory. Now this filling up of the missing /x/ could be of various 
types. If it is of the type illustrated by Prof. Hoenigswald, which is a case 
of partial filling up, internal reconstruction would be difficult. Also if the 
phoneme /z/ completely merges with /x/, the previous alternation between 
/ya/ and /xb/ will be non-compulsory. But if on the other hand /z/ 
changes to /x/ only in the positions in which /x/ has become /y/, say 
before /a/, and this affects paradigm, then /z/ becomes restricted and /x/ 
more free and the alternation between /xa/ and /zb/ would be regular and 
compulsory. This will permit internal reconstruction of the phoneme /z/ 


1. Compare a similar possibility mentioned in § 6 of recovering the 
old structure by setting aside foreign vocabulary. 
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which has undergone a conditioned sound change. When these cases of /xa/ 
are recognized as arising out of /za/ and therefore set aside, the alternation 
between /ya/ and /xb/ owing to the primary change will also be compulsory 
and permit internal reconstruction of the phoneme /x/. 

What has been said above about the reconstruction of the Germanic 
morpheme -to- applies also to Prof. Hoenigswald’s observation on the 
possibility of reconstructing an IE morpheme *dhe/dha on the basis of Latin 
evidence. After giving a comparative reconstruction on the basis of Osco- 
Umbrian and Latin correspondences he observes: “This is as far as the com¬ 
parative method itself will take us, on the basis of Osco-Umbrian and 
Latin alone. It does not tell us, for instance, that the set f = f < *f- is the 
reflex of four originally contrasting IE phonemes (*bh-, *dh-, *g w h-, and *s 

before r).The same facts can also be recovered by internal reconstruc 

tion on the basis of such alternation as Lat. con-dere ‘found’ (with d) - feet. 
I made’ (with f), representing an IE morpheme *dhe/dhe with and with¬ 
out a prefix.” 2 

But appplying the method of internal reconstruction we do not arrive 
at this conclusion. As it is the alternation between Latin f- and -d- is regular 
but not compulsory since instances of —f- are also found. If, however, on same 
other evidence we are in a position to set aside the instances of -f- as due 
to borrowing, then the alternation f- ” -d- becomes both regular and compul¬ 
sory. Now in this case f is restricted and d free. Therefore by applying 
Prof. Hoenigswald’s rule of internal reconstruction the reconstructed phoneme 
will have to be set up as *f and not *d (much less *dh). Our reconstruction 
will mean that Latin shows a Split: pre-Latin *f > f-, -d-, the latter merging 
with the other d. It cannot reveal that Latin *f- < *dh- has merged 
with f- to be derived from other pre-Latin phonemes. 


2„ The Principal Step in Comparative Grammar, Language 26. 363 
(1950). 
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INTERNAL AND COMPARATIVE RECONSTRUCTION* 


(Some Procedural Considerations) 

By 

M. A. Mhhendals, Deccan College, Poona 


The procedure for Internal Reconstruction has been outlined by 
Henry M. Hoenigswald, Language 22.138-43, 1946 (and also in his recent 
book— Language Change and Linguistic Reconstruction, Chicago I960) 1 . 
Wallace L. Chafe, while writing on Internal Reconstruction in Seneca, 
Language 35.477 ff, 1959, points out what he considers to be the shortcomings 
in the existing theory and gives suggestions for a revised theory, 

. In the first instance Chafe points out that there is an essential 
methodological similarity between internal and comparative reconstruction in 
as much as both are based on the comparison of cognate forms. In compara¬ 
tive reconstruction the cognates are taken from different but genetically 
related languages; in internal reconstruction the comparison is made between 
cognate allomorphs. 2 Thus we get a correspondence t/d from the German 
allomorphs Bunt and Bund(e) or Sanskrit allomorphs saral and sarad(a). 
We have another set t/t extracted from laut and laut(e) or Sanskrit marut 
and marut(d). From the point of view of distribution these two sets contrast 

because both occur in the environment ft* —. We therefore 

before a vowei (d, t) 

assign them to two different phonemes *d and *t. Now we have also a set 
d/d which never occurs in the above environment in which t/d occurs. We 
can therefore combine these two sets and assign them to one phoneme *d. 

This is a good point made by Chafe as it shows how internal recon¬ 
struction is similar to comparative reconstruction. But if this was the only 
method available for reconstruction on internal evidence, it would have a 
limitation which does not figure in Hoenigswald's procedure. For, Chafe’s 
method can work only if the language fortunately shows a paradigmatic set 


* Paper submitted for discussion at the Autumn Seminar in Linguistics, 
M. S. University, Baroda, Oct.-Nov. 1962. 

1 Also cf. J, W. Marchand, Internal Reconstruction of Phonemic Split, 
Language 32.245-53 (1956). 

2 It is of course presumed that allomorphs are cognates, unless suppletion 
has clearly taken place. 
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t/t, in the above instance, occurring in the same environment as the set t/d. 
However, it cannot be assumed that such a set in a language would always 
occur, 3 4 and if it does not, then there is no set with which the set showing the 
alternation t/d could be compared. It will remain in complementary 
distribution with both t/t and d/d which do not occur in the environment 
of t/d. 

Chafe’s feeling that Hoenigswald has left vague this point of the 
procedure which helps one to make the choice of the reconstructed phoneme 
is not correct. Hoenigswald has unfortunately made one statement 
regarding the reconstruction of Gmc. t, on the basis of the alternation 
between t and 0, which has led to this impression. It appears that Hoenigs¬ 
wald has been influenced by his knowledge of comparative Indo-European 
when he lebels his reconstruction as *t. Hoenigswald probably did not feel it 
necessary to test his statement by applying the procedure of internal re¬ 
construction outlined by him because, in the light of our present knowledge, 
the reconstruction as such (*t) is the correct one. But if he had done so he 
would have found that the evidence leads to *6 (and not to *t). That this 
*0 is after all to be replaced by *t is shown by comparative evidence 
and cannot be obtained by internal one. This is not the fault of the 
procedure but merely constitutes a limitation of internal reconstruction*. 
But for the above statement, Hoenigswald has clearly stated the procedure 
regarding the choice of the reconstructed phoneme: “ Compulsory alternation 
between restricted /x/ and free /y/ in a paradigm indicates a previous 
conditioned sound change from /x/ to /y/ in the position from which it is 


3 Word final t, as in [unt] (und), would help Hoenigswald but not Chafe 
as it does not yield any paradigmatic alternation. 

4 See A. M. Ghatage, Indian Linguistics 21.88 (1960) and M. A. Mehendale, 
Limitations of the Method of Internal Reconstruction, Indian Linguistics 
21.101-103,1930. Hoenigswald’s defence against Chafe’s objection (Phone¬ 
tic Similarity in Internal Reconstruction, Language , 36.191-92, (I960) 
is not a very happy one, because it forces him to bring in a statement like 
“Furthermore, we know—whether from internal reconstruction or in 
other ways—that a Gothic tmay also have another antecedent /*z/, (e. g. 
in the word which corresponds to E nest).” (p. 191) How one can bring 
forward this as an argument when one has set oneself the task of 
internal reconstruction is not clear. His footnote 6 “It "would have been 
better to punctuate: ‘ one orignal morpheme, “-to” * ” is also not very 
helpful. It is intended to suggest that the reconstruction pertains to 
' one morpheme ’ and that the label 1 to ’ attached to it is of no significance. 
All this has come in because one hesitates to admit the limitation of the 
internal reconstruction. 
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now excluded.” ( Language, 22.140). When this rule is applied to the German 
or Sanskrit alternation between t and d noted above it unmistakably points 
to the reconstruction of m d which is arrived at by Chafe by comparison of 
similar sets. 

While there is this similarity between internal and comparative 
reconstruction. Chafe points out one essential difference between them. 
For, whereas comparative reconstruction yields inferences about one 
particular stage of the proto-language, internal reconstruction yields 
inferences about not one but several different stages in the development of a 
language. Chafe also shows the way of determining the chronological 
order of at least some of the phonetic changes which have come about at 
different periods in the history of a language. This can be done, he argues, 
wherever we have an automatic (or compulsory) alternation, i. e. one which 
is predictable in phonological terms applying throughout the language, and 
a non-automatic (or non-compulsory) alternation, i. e. one which is predic¬ 
table only in a given grammatical environment. According to Chafe 
automatic alternations are the > results of the most recent sound changes, 
because the compulsory nature of the alternation has not been disturbed by 
subsequent sound changes. Therefore the change reconstructed from 
automatic alternation can be regarded as only one stage removed from the 
attested stage. On the other hand a change reconstructed from non¬ 
automatic alternation is two stages removed from the attested stage because 
the automaticity of the earlier stage has been disturbed by a subsequent 
sound change. 5 

Now with regard to this procedure about determining the chronology 
of sound changes on the basis of the nature of the alternation, compulsory 
or otherwise, one thing has to be made explicit. What has been said above 
will apply only in cases where a reconstruction arising out of a compulsory 
alternation renders another non-compulsory alternation compulsory. We 
may, however, have a case of a different type where this relationship does 
not exist. We know that some of the phonetic changes are gradual in their 
spread, and if the recorded history of a language gives evidence for two 
different stages, it will show that the change is non-compulsory at the 
earlier but compulsory at the later stage. In such a case the non-automatic 
earlier stage is not the result of any disturbance caused by an intervening 
change but because of the fact that the particular sound change had not 
covered all cases at a given period. At a later stage, however, these 


5 See the example given by Chafe of the reconstruction of Gk. 

as one. stage removed from the attested one, while that of Gk, 
g&nesr 0 s>g 6 ne-as being two stages removed. 
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exceptions were also covered by the phonetic change and made it automatic. 
The alternation between s and f in Sanskrit may be cited as an instance. 
This alternation is automatic in classical Sanskrit uis-a : vi(-su, vit-pafi— 
but it is not so in Vedic Sanskrit. There it is regular in the paradigm vis-a: 
vit-su, but not applicable for the whole language, since we get words like 
■uis-pati, vis-patni (and even vis-paid if that is the correct analysis of the 
word). If one keeps to the formula, without any other considerations, that 
a non-automatic alternation reflects a later stage of the language, then it 
will be seen from the Sanskrit example that that is not always the case. 
Non-automatic is the earlier one, automatic s~t is the later. A 

reconstruction based on the late Sanskrit automatic alternation s ~ t as 
*s>t will only find confirmation in the instances like vis-pati found in Vedic 
language. The Seneca illustration given by Chafe (p. 484, § 25) of an 
anomalous form ’oxtne ? ta ? ‘ fern ’ need not necessarily be explained as a 
result of some recent phonetic change which is responsible for the sequence 
tn in it. It may as well be the case of an old survival which has until now 
resisted the change *tn>hn. 

There is also another way of deciding the chronology of phonetic 
changes in terms of internal reconstruction when we get a double alterna¬ 
tion in a given paradigm. If, among these two alternations, one concerns 
phonemes which are phonetically closer, then it may be said that the 
phonetic change which led to this alternation occurred earlier than the one 
which led to the alternation between phonemes not so close. Thus e. g. in 
the paradigm of Sanskrit ni£ we have the alternation s ~ %: vts-c, thf-su and 
s ~ vis-a, vi$-bhify. In these two alternations phenemes i, and $ are 
involved. Of these, s and f are phonetically closer than s and d. Therefore 
we conclude that the change *s > f occurred before f was affected by another 
change leading to the alternation £~d- 

Another instance of the above type of alternation is found in $ alterna¬ 
ting with Jc and g in Sanskrit dis-a, dik-$u, dig-bhi)}, and as stated above, 
we suspect that the change s>k occurred before k, in certain environments, 
was replaced by g as a result of a subsequent change. 6 

As regards the relative merits of internal and comparative reconstruc¬ 
tion Hoenigswald observes, “In principle, internal reconstiuction cannot 
claim to yield phonetic detail any more than the comparative method does”, 
( Lg . 36, p. 192, 1960). However one is inclined to feel that in this respect 
internal reconstruction stands on a somewhat different level than the compa¬ 
rative one. Since, in a majority of cases, internal reconstruction is likely to 

6 By the way, these two alternating types s : t : d and £ : k : g will show 
that these are not cases of compulsory alternations in the strict sense. 
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yield facts which, at a time, are removed only one or two stages from the 
attested one, it may be regarded to be in a better position to give phonetic 
details of the reconstructed stage. 7 Therefore it seems reasonable to uphold 
Chafe’s contention that internal reconstruction should precede the compara¬ 
tive method. This in fact will help us to eliminate some of the problems of 
comparative reconstruction. For example if on the basis of the alternation 
t'-0 in Germanic, the third person sg. present is first internally reconstruct¬ 
ed as 0,*is8 would replace ist ’ is \ In that case while attempting compara¬ 
tive method, Hoenigswald’s set 1 (cf. Principal Step, Lg. 26.358) t/t, extracted 
from Skt. asti : Gmc ist, will disappear. Instead we will liave t/8 which 
will be identical with his set 3. This will lead to economy, as we have been 
able to reduce the number of sets and also eliminate the difficulty 
encountered by Hoenigswald about grouping the set X with 2 and 3 or 
with 5 (Language, 26.360). 

If it is agreed to attempt internal reconstruction first before proceeding 
to comparative method, then it may be suggested to take one more step in 
between and apply the information made available by internal reconstruction 
to some specific items in the data. For instance, we have in Sanskrit an 
alternation t~t in the past passive participle morpheme -fa, e.g gata : tusta . 
Internally t is reconstructed as *t in this morpheme since in Skt. t never 
occurs after s. We now make use of this information and reconstruct t as *t 
after s also in other items where no alternation between t and t is available, 
e. g. Skt. asta < *a$ta * eightThis is done because while comparing Skt. 
with Avesta it helps us to get rid of a set t/t which we would have extracted 
from cognates Skt. asta : Av. asta. To take another example, it has already 
been shown that word-final -t can. be reconstructed as *-d in German 
/Bunt/ and Sanskrit /sarat/. We may now proceed further from this step 
and also reconstruct -t as *-d in some other items where no paradigms are 
ava&fcble, e.g. German /unt/, and Sanskrit prefix /ut/, indeclinables like 
/isat/ and /yugapat/, and the abl. ending /-at/ (even when the latter had 
not shown final /-d/ in external sandhi). It is, of course, not advisable to 
do this reconstruction if none of the related languages shows final /-d/ in 
the cognates. 

A typical problem in comparative reconstruction has been posed by 
W. S. Allen ( TPS 1953, p. 82 ff.) and its solution suggested by A. M. Ghatage 
(Indian Linguistics 22. 82-85, 1961 and Historical Linguistics and Indo-Aryan 
Languages, Bombay 1962, pp. 65 ff.). Allen has raised the problem about 

7 Chafe observes “ In general.internally reconstructed features 

tend to be more recent than those reconstructed by the comparative 
methpd” (Lg. 35.495) 
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the reconstruction of Rajasthani by comparing the evidence from Marwari, 
Mewari and Harauti. The reconstructed Rajasthani as we know had three 
phonemes bh., b, v occurring both initially and finally. Marwari has 
preserved all the three phonemes in these positions; Mewari has made one 
change viz. -bh > -b; Harauti has made two changes -bh > -b and -v > -b. 
The comparison of Marwari and Mewari enables us to recover the older 
stage without difficulty. But comparison of Marwari with Harauti leads to 
a difficulty which the procedure available until now cannot solve. Different 
groupings of partially similar sets lead to an equal number of reconstructed 
phonemes. The principle that we should accept that grouping which leads 
to the smallest number of reconstructed phonemes cannot therefore be 

successfully applied. Allen has phonemicized Harauti data [bh - b, b- b, 

b- u] as /bh- -b, b— -b, b- —bh/ so that -v is phonemicized as - bh . The 

comparison of this with the Marwari data bh - bh, b - b, v- -v leads to 

three possible combinations all giving equal number of phonemes. The 
point therefore is whether we can think of any method which would help us 
to choose one of the three alternative combinations. Ghatage’s suggestion 
is as follows : '* We should admit that reconstruction as valid which leads to 
the postulation of the least number of changes from the mother language 
into the daughter languages ”. This suggestion makes explicit the principle 
followed by the comparatists for reconstructing the phonemes of the proto¬ 
language. On comparing the sound correspondences of the two related 
languages, inferences regarding the reconstruction are drawn in such a way 
that they involve the smallest number of phonetic changes. On comparing a 
correspondence s : h between two languages, although the possibility that 
they are the reflexes of neither $ nor h but a third sound is admitted, it is 
not entertained because it presupposes more phonetic changes. 

It seems that the Rajasthani problem can be met also in a different 
way. The problem has arisen due to a particular kind of phonemicization 
f-v] as /-bh/, and on a descriptive level it may be possible to do that. 
When, however, we-turn to comparative reconstruction and attempt extrac¬ 
tion of sets, a set -v : - bh deduced from Marwari and Harauti cognates should 
always remind the comparatist about the phonetic value of -bh in Harauti 
which is [-v]. In such cases it is suggested that while preparing the 
sets it would be better to restore the phonetic value to the phoneme in a 
particular position. It is true that allophones are not taken into considera¬ 
tion while attempting reconstruction. But in the cases like above an extrac¬ 
tion of a set -v :-bh forces us to assume one change for the daughter language 
whereas the restoration of the-allophone -v for -bh (-v : -v) eliminates this 
necessity. It seems therefore desirable that allophones of a phoneme need 
not in all cases be neglected while attempting comparative reconstruction. 
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As in the above instance, they should be availed of whenever they lead 
to economy. 

Phonemic analysis, which itself is a sort of initial ‘ reconstruction 
regards all allophones as positional variants of a phoneme. This is all right 
on a synchronic level. But when we come to diachronic linguistics we know 
that allophones of a phoneme do not always arise because they have develop¬ 
ed as positional variants, but because sometimes a gap has occurred some¬ 
where owing to merger. Our aim in historical linguistics is to sort this out 
and try to understand as far as possible the history of each phoneme. There¬ 
fore if we get a correspondence like -v : -bh where -bh is phonetically [—v], 
this should be taken to yield a set —v/ -v and not —v/ -bh, Ohce this is done, 
all unnecessary combinations due to partial similarity -vfrith -bh will disappear 
and economy will be achieved at the very outset. 
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SYMBOLAE LINGUISTICAE IN HONOREM GEORG 11 KURYLOWICZ 


M. A. ME H END ALE 


SANSKRIT BADBA- 

Sanskrit badhd-, available only in. the Vedic literature, means ac¬ 
cording to the lexicons 'laut, stark, test’. Its accusative badham, used 
adverbially, 'gewiss, sicherlich etc.’ is freely available in the later litera¬ 
ture. The usual etymology of badhd is given 1 as < \f bamh , bah 'to grow, 
to increase' (Dhatupatha 16. 32 vrddhau) which is attested only in the 
causal form bamhayate 'befestigen, starken, augere’ in the Paftcavim4a 
Br. 23 . 16 . 5 : svdm eva tad devatam paiubhir bamhayante 'their own deity 
thus they prosper through cattle’. (Also later Bhatth 2.48). 

The few occurrences of badhd- in the early literature, however, do not 
point to the meaning assigned to this word in the lexicons. They rather 
show that as a participle it meant 'dug down, pressed down, buried’, 
and as a substantive * 'a (dug out) channel, a bed’. The best starting point 
which leads us to these meanings are the occurrences of badhd in the 
Samhitas of the Yajurveda and the Srauta Sutras. In the Taittiriya 
Samhita 1.3.2.1 we read: gayatrSva chandasdvabddho valagah 3 „The 
spell is overcome hy the Gayatri metre 11 (Keith). It seems, however, that 
'overcome’ is a very general rendering. One can more precisely render 
avabddha as 'dug down, pressed down, buried (in the ground)’. This 
becomes clear from the ritual in which the mantra cited above is employed. 
The context is of-the digging of four holes (uparava) on which later on 
soma plants are ground. After the priest has dug the hole an arm-deep 
(bahumatra) silently, he digs a little further with a formula, after which 

1 Waide-Pokorny, Pff, Uhlenbeck, Mayrhofer, Wack. — Debr., Altind. 
Qr. II. 2 § 426b 8 p. 560 aad § 424b, p. 557. Also Keith, Ait. Ar. p. 189, f. n. 10. Keith 
refers to Whitney, Skt. Or . §964, Macdonell, Ved. Or., p. 58, Waokern&gel, AUind. 
Qr. I § 40, p. 44. Prom the latter two books he could have as well referred to Macd. 
p. 10 and Wack. § 238 a p pp. 274—75. 

* Wack.— Debr., AUind. Gr. II 2 §436, p.584. „Das aubstantivische Neutrum 
bozeicbnet das durch don Vollzug dee Verbalbegriffa Betroffene oder Hervorgebrachte • 

» Kanaka 2.11 and Kapisthala-Kajha 2.5 have also IraitfubherM jdgatena ... ehdn- 
datsavabadho ... nlrasto valagS ’vabddho durasyuh ; Maitr. Sam 1.2.10 has niraslo valagah. 
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we read in the Apaslamba Srauta Sutra 11. 11. 8: 'virdd asi’ti bahum 
■upavahrtyedam aham tarn valagam udvapdmfty udupyoparavanyante ’va~ 
badhate 'gdyatrena ehandasavabadho valaga* iti „Nachdem 'er mit der 
Form el: «Du hist der den Feind erschlagende Herrscher* den Arm (uber 
dem Loch, das er ausgrabt) niedergesenkt hat, wirft er den Sand hinaus 
mit den Formeln: «Hier werfe ich die Zaubersubstanz hinaus...». Den 
Sand druckt er (mit der Faust) an dem Bande des Loches nieder * mit der 
Formel: «Durch das Gayatriversmass ist die Zaubersubstanz hinabge- 
driickt»“ 5 (Oaland). This occurs with slight variations m the Hiranya. 
Sr. S. 7. 6. 10 1’f. as follows: 'idam aham tarn valagam udvapdmiii pdmsiin 
udvapaU / 'idam enavi adharaih karoml’ty uparavabile vabadhate / 'nirasto 
valaga ’ iti harati j *avabadho durasyur’’ iti yatra kharam karisyan bhavati 
tasmin deie nivapati j 'gdyatrena ehandasavabadho valaga’ity uparavabile 
’bhrya nigrhnati f „*Here I dig out the charm’ thus saying lie throws out 
the earth. 'Here I press it down’ thus saying he presses it down in the 
•uparava hole *. 'The charm is expelled’ thus saying he carries away (some 
part of the dug out earth). 'The evil (charm) is pressed down’ thus saying 
he digs down (the earth) on that part where he is going to erect Khara 
(earthen mound). 'With the Gayatrl metre the charm is pressed dowh 
(in the ground)’ thus saying he presses, it firmly with a shovel in the 
hole“ 7 . 

In a different ritual which concerns the preparation of the Vedi, 
the officiating priest removes fro-m the place where the Vedi is to be 
erected pieces of darbha grass and the earth, which is dug out by the 
wooden sword, and buries (ni]/vap) 'them away at some distance. This 
he does four times. At the time of each successive nivapana the Agnldhra 
priest who sits there covers the preceding nivapana with different formulas. 
This is given in Ap. £r, S. as follows: r avabddham raksa ’ iti dvitlye nivapana 


4 The meaning 'discovered. 1 assigned to avabddha in the lexicons is clearly wrong. 
The ritual action consists of two parts — digging out the earth, which stands for the 
digging out (udyvap-) of the hidden charm, and then pressing down in the giound a part 
of the earth, which symbolizes the pressing down (avaybadh) of the charm. Instead of 
avaybadh-, we get niy'vap- {opposite of udyfvap) in the Vaikha. Sr. 3. 14. 7, 8. 

6 Ap. Sr. S. 11.11.9 and 11 we read: avabd$ho durasyuh 'Hinabgedruokt ist der 
Bosartige’, purvena purverva mantrena bahum updvakriyoUarenottarerm chcmdasavabadhate 
'nachdem er mit dem jo vorhergehenden Spruch den Arm niedergesenkt hat, druckt 
er mit dem je folgenden Versmasse den Sand nieder’ (Caland). Also cf. Baudh. Sr. S. 6.28, 
line 14; 3.27, lines 21—23 (Caland’s edn.}, 

• The commentator explains uparavabile as vparavabilasanripavartisamantaprade6» 
’vabadhate ’vandto bhiitvd hat ten a nipidayaii / The place is given as yajamanaeyddhaspa- 
dam in the Baudh. £r. S. 6.28’ line 15, the Vaikha. Sr. S. 14.7. 

7 nigrhnati (this is in place of avabddhate of the Ap. Sr. S. cited above) — d&rdhyar- 
tham. abhryd nitaram grhnali samhaniity arlhoh j Commentator. 
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agnidhro ’bhigrhiiuti f 'avabadha * ghasamsa‘ Hi trtiye j 'avabadha ydtu- 
dhdnd’ iti caturthe (2.2.2) 'Der Agnidhra bedeckt das Hingestreute (rather 
'dug ’down, buried') beim zweiteh Hinstreuen (rather 'pressing, buryiug’) 
rnit der Formel: „Nacb unten gedrangt ist das Raksas“, beim dritten mit: 
„Nach unten gedrangt ist der Boswiliige“, beim vierten rail: „Nach ■unten 
gedrangt sind die Zauberer“’ 8 (Caland). 

Still in another ritual regarding the preparation of the purodaSa, 
when the husk is separated from the rice taken out for this purpose, the 
officiating priest puts the busk on the potsherd and pushes- it below the' 
black antelope skin. He then presses it down with the mantra 'the evil 
spirit is dug down, buried’ {purodaiakavdlam tusaih purayitvd ’rnksasam 
bhago ’sVti ... adhastat krsndjinasyopavapaii / nanviksate j 'avabadham 
raksa’ ity avabadhalej * Hiranya. 1. 5. 17). 

The ritual acts described above should leave no doubt about the 
meaning of avabadha 'dug down, pressed down, buried’. This follows from 
the fact that the mantra containing this word accompanies the action 
of digging and pressing down the charm etc. into the ground. 

In the BV. 1. 106. 6 (= AV. Paipp. 4. 28. 6) we get nibadha which 
has the same meaning as Avabadha: indram Jculso vrtrahdnam sacipatim 
kdfe nibdlha rsir ahvad utaye j „Indra, den Vrtratoter, den Herrn der 
Kraft, hat der It si Kutsa, als er in die Grube hinabgestossen i0 war, zu 
Hilfe gerufen“ "(Geldner). 'Pressed down’ or even 'buried’ would be better 
than just 'hinabgestossen’. 

Bddha without any prefix occurs only once in the Rgveda 1. 181. 7. 
There it appears to have beon used as a substantive, meaning 'dug out 

* Also Hiraayake^i, with minor variations, 1.6.21. Caland (on Ap. Sr. S. 2.2.2) 
remarks that these three formulas are not found anywhere else except in the Ap. and 
the Hiranya. 8r. S. But they are given by the Varaha isr. S. 1.3.1.42 (with s-phyenot- 
karam. apidhaUe for abhigrhndli). 

■ Commentator: hastBndvasfabhyoplatufadeiain badhate. Ap. 8r. S. mentions only 
the placing of the husk below the antelope skin (1.20.9), but does not give the following 
mantra for pressing ft down. 

10 nibadha occurs in the general sense of 'overpowering, oppressing’ in the Jaim. Hr. 
(Auswahl by W. Caland, pp. 196—197): sa ha Khandikah Kesinam abhibabhuva / sa ha 
KeH Khantfikena nibadha Uccaihtrravavam Kauvayeyain jagtima / „Khaijdika nun tiber- 
waltigte den Ke£in. Ke£in, von t Khandika bedriingt, begab sich au Ucchaihsravasa, 
dem Sohn dee Kuvaya". According to P W, additions to Vol. 7 (p. 1779) we get sahi- 
bdlha in the Taitt. Ar. 1.17 whioh, as mentioned in PVV, means sainbaddka, drdiia accord¬ 
ing to the commentator. I have not been able to find this word in the reference given. 
The VaidikapadanukramakoSa of Hoshiarpur also does not give it. Keith, Ait. Ar. 
p. 189, n. 10), apparently following Pff, simply says, „It occurs in the Taittinya 
Aranyaka" but does not give exact reference. The reference in PW is obviously mistaken 
and seems to be intended for sambafhatama whioh occurs in the Ait. Ar. 1.4.1. However, 
the commentator’s explanation referred to by PW remains a moot point, 
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TWO NOTES ON INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By 

M. A. MEAEKDALE, Poona. 


(l) Reconsideration of Hoenigswald’s Rule of Internal-Reconstruction. 

Hoewgswald in his paper on Sound Change and Linguistic Structure observes: 
“compulsory alternation between restricted / x/ and free / y / in a paradigm indicates 
a previous conditional sound change from / x / fo / y / in the position from which it 
is now excluded. 1,1 To illustrate his point, Hoenigswald gives an instance from 
modem German where voiced stops do not occur in syllable-final position. This 
gives an alternation / <1 / ~ /1 / in a paradigm / Bunde / but 1 Bunt /. Since in this 
position / df is restricted in comparison to /1 /, the above rule permits us to 
reconstruct syllable final /1 / as / d / and imagine a conditioned sound change of 
d to t in that position in the history of modem German. 

Hoenigswalp's rule works very well in cases where for a given alternation 
the pertinent environments are only two as in the above case. The rule also works 
satisfactorily in some cases where the environments concerned arc more-than two. 
This can be illustrated with the paradigm of Sanskrit wad; and kirad- 

bhyam, i viral and sarat-sa. The restriction and freedom of occurrence of the 
alternating phonemes in the Sanskrit language can l>e shown in the following 
way 


1 2 3 4 

Before a Before a Word Before an 

vowel voiced stop final unvoiced fricative 


d 


V 


V 


X 


X 


t 


V 


X V 


V 


Since in the environments which are pertinent for this alternation d is more 
restricted, we reconstruct it as the phoneme of the proto-stage and explain the 
alternation as a result of the phonetic change d > t in the environments concerned. 


1. Readings in Linguistics, p. 140. 
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that -dh- is secondary. But the Vedic evidence suggests that badhd- is 
a very old participle. If the authors of the ritual texts did really intend to 
offer an etymological explanation of it from the root ybddka-, they did 
so simply because that was the only root available to them which was 
phonetically and semantically close to badhd-. 

It is, however, possible to suggest two other etymological explanations. 
badhd- "dug out; river-bed’ may be derived from IE *y / bhodh ( bhedh ) 15 
'stechen, bes. in die Erde stechen, graben’ (Walde-Pokorny II. 188). 
In this derivation we will have to assume an old Indie *\fbadh, bah- 'to 
dig, etc.’, which on the analogy of (*gh)) h + ta 16 > (cf. sah: sadhd) 
gave rise to badhd-. For a similar analogical form one may compare y/rudh, 
ruh : rudha-. 

The other explanation is to derive badhd- (*bhn§h-t6-. In Avesta 
we have bqzah- 'Tiefe’ and in Sanskrit badhd- 'dug out’. On the basis of 
this evidence it is tempting to assume an IE root *\/bhen§h 'to dig’-which 
would explain satisfactorily Skt badhd-, both phonetically and semantically. 


Poona {India) 


u H. Krabe (Beitrage zur Namenforschung 14.181, 1963) remarks: ”Wie einige 
dieser Wtirter, bo besonders lat. fossa, gall. *bedu-, auch nhd. Flues-bett zeigec, ist die 
Wz. *bhedh-. geeignet, aucb Wasaerlaufe zu bezeichnen". 

16 H. Krabe, op. cit., p. 183 remarks on the river name Beete: „E» kana siob urn 
eine Bildung init einem t-haltigen Suffix bandeln, vrobei die Gruppe -d-t- (*bed-t-) 
zu -si- ■warden musete...." 
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TWO NOTES ON INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By 

M. A. Meaendale, Poona. 


(l) Reconsideration of*Hoenigswald's Rule of Internal Reconstruction. 

Hoenigsyvald in his paper on Sound Change and Linguistic Structure observes: 
"compulsory alternation between restricted lx! and free / y/ in a paradigm indicates 
a previous conditional sound change from / jc ! to / y ! in the position from which it 
is now excluded.”* To illustrate his point, Hoenigswald gives an instance from 
modern German where voiced stops do not occur in syllable-final position. This 
gives an alternation / d / /1 / in a paradigm ! Bunde/ but / Bunt L Since in this 

position /<1 / is restricted in comparison to It/, the above rule permits us to 
reconstruct syllable final It! as /d/ and imagine a conditioned sound change of 
d to t in that position in the history of modem German. 

Hoknigswau/s rule works very well in cases where for a given alternation 
die pertinent environments are only two as in the above case. The rule also works 
satisfactorily in some cases where the environments concerned are more than two. 
This can be illustrated with the paradigm of Sanskrit ktrad: sarad -3 and farad- 
b/tyTim, sural and sarat-su. The restriction and freedom of occurrence of the 
alternating phonemes in the Sanskrit language can be shown in the following 
way :— 


1 2 3 4 

Before a Before a Word Before an 

vowel voiced stop final unvoiced fricative 


d 


V 


V 



t 


V 


X V 


X 


V 


Since in the environments which are pertinent for this alternation d is more 
restricted, we reconstruct it as the phoneme of the proto-stage and explain the 
alternation as a result of the phonetic change d > t in the environments concerned. 


1. Readings in Linguistics, p. 140. 
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It seem?, however, that a straightaway application of the above rule without 
any further consideration may not help in some other cases where the alternating 
phonemes appear in more than two environments. This is illustrated by the Sanskrit 
paradigm of marnt: marut, marut~8 and marut-su, but marud-bhih. As in the 
above case we maychart the I d i st ribution'as follows : — 



1 

2 

3 

4 


Word 

final 

Before a 
vowel 

Before an 
unvoiced fricative 

Before a 
voiced stop 

t 

V 

V 

V 

X 

d 

X 

V 

X 

V 


Since the t>honeine d is more restricted, wc shall have to reconstruct 
marud and explain the alternation as a result of the phonetic change d>lin the 
given environments. This will work well for the first and the third environments 
(word final, and before an unvoiced fricative), but not for the 2nd environment 
( before a vowel), l>coausc in Sanskrit a d, as well as a t, can occur in that position. 
Our reconstruction therefore goes wrong. 

In order to get over Hie difficulty, we have to apply some more considerations. 
While looking to the distribution of the phonemes concerned we should not take 
into account all the environments together as done above, but only any (wo at a 
time. In the case of the above paradigm the following possibilities present 
themselves: (1) alternation in the word final position and before a voiced stop; 
(2) alternation before an unvoiced fricative and a voiced slop; (3) aitem* 
ation before a vowel and a voiced stop. There is no alt em at ion in any other 
two positions. Now, of the three alternatives staled above, the first two are 
not helpful because both the alternating phonemes, t and d, appear equally 
restricted: (I) t can occur in the word final position, but not before a voiced 
stop; d can occur before a voiced stop, but not in the word final position* The 
same is true of the second alternative. Therefore on the basis of these, both t and d 
have equal claims for reconstruction, and any choice between the two will be arbitrary. 
In the third alternative, however, only t is restricted and d is free : t can occur in one 
position, before a vowel, while d can occur in both, before a vowel and before a 
voiced stop. Now applying the rule of Hoenigswald, stated above, we can 
reconstruct t an 1 get rid of the difficulty of having to reconstruct d. The rulg 
therefore should be stated with the following addition : 
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if the environments in which the compulsorily alternating phonemes occur are 
more than two, it i3 necessary to consider only any two environments at a time to 
examine which of the alternating phonemes is more restricted.* 

(Z) Compulsory but irregular alternation indicates a merger. 

Sanskrit paradigm for the word dfc» shows an alternation in four 

environments : dis-a,dtk and dik-$u, dig-bhyam- The environments involed are (I) 
before a vowel, (2) word final, (3) before an unvoiced fricative, and (4) before a 
voiced stop. Of tire three alternating phonemes, 5 is more restricted when any two 
environments are considered at 3 time and therefore applying the above rule vve 
reconstruct £. But difficulties arise when on the basis of this reconstruction we 
proceed to make statements about historical phonology. Actually, the following 
statements can be made : (1) "£ > k in the word final position; { 2 ) *£ > k before an 
unvoiced fricative; ( 3 } H > <: k>g before a voiced stop. These statements may be 
correct for this paradigm and some others like those of dr$ and sprl But we cannot 
say that they hold good for the whole Sanskrit language. This is so because we have 
another word vi£ which shows a different alternation £ t -v cl, e.g. visa, vit and 
I'il-su, and vid~bhyam in the same environments as mentioned for dil Thus we 
see two parallel developments in Sanskrit paradigms: (1) *3> k(g), and (2) *£> t(d). 
These are then instances of Compulsory but irregular alternation. Compulsory 
because § in a given environment must be replaced by some other phoneme; irregular 
because the replacing phonemes are not the same in given environments-sometimes 
k(and g), sometimes \ (and <!). The conditioning factor for the difference in the 
development is not phonetic 1 but morphological. We suspect, therefore, that tiic 
two treatments of £ indicate a merger of two different phonemes of still 
older stage. 

It is thus possible to discern structural traces of two merging phonemes in 
paradigms. The two proto-phonemes, which subsequently merged into £ before a 
vowel (dii-a and viS-2), had already developed different allophones in the word final 
position and before an unvoiced fricative before merger. These allophones 
subsequently developed as k(g) in one case, and as t(d) in the other. It is customary to 
trace Sk. £ to a single phoneme, palatal ft of the I.E. stage. The line of argument 
followed above, however, indicates that it should be traced to two different 
phonemes, say kl and K2. One of these gave rise to the k-paradigm and the other to 
the t-paradigm. When the two phonemes merged, they were £ as in di$a and viSa. In 
instances where Sk. £ occurs in a non-alternating situation, like §atam or da£a, it 
would be difficult for us to tell from which of the two reconstructed phonemes, kl 
or k2, they are to be derived. 


2. Hognincswald has taken care of this situation by distinguishing between 
bilaterally automatic and unilaterally automatic alternations (Language Change and 
Linguistic Reconstruction p. 101). He however, does not give an example from any 
language, which, as shown obove is offered by the paradigm of sk. marut. 
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In the light of the above discussion we may formulate an assumption that 
an irregular but compulsory alternation, as instanced above, leads us to suspect 
a merger of two different phonemes of the proto-stage. The difference in the 
paradigm in the attested stage is thus sought to be explained on the basis of 
there being two different phonemes at an earlier stage. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE AFFRICATE 
PRONUNCIATION OF THE CLUSTER TS IN 
THE MAJTRAYANI SAMHITA 

by M. A. MEHENDALE 

The MaitrayanT Samhita 3.4.7 prescribes different forms of the fire- 
altar ( agniciti ) corresponding to the different desires entertained by the 
sacrificer. E.g. it lays down that the fire-altar should be of the form of a 
syena bird if the sacrificer wishes to obtain heaven {iyenacitim cinvita svar - 
gdkamah), etc. In this section we read the following passage: dronacltim 
cinvitdnnakdmo drdnena va annam adyale 'nurupendivdnnddyam dvarunddhej 
paicaccarur bhavaty anuriipatvdya. 1 This may be translated as: ‘One who 
desires food should construct the fire-altar in the form of a wooden trough, 
for, verily, food is eaten with a trough. He thereby secures food with a 
suitable (form of the altar}. This (form of the altar) has a caru towards the 
west for the sake of obtaining the proper form (of a trough).’ Thus, accord¬ 
ing to this text, the altar having the form of a wooden trough is to be pro¬ 
vided with a caru towards the west. But the usual meaning of caru does not 
seem applicable in this context. Usually the word means an oblation of rice 
or barley boiled with butter and milk, but this is hardly appropriate when 
one is prescribing the form for a fire-altar. The correct meaning of the 
passage is obtained when we look to the Manava Srauta Sutra, which belongs 
to the MaitrayanT sakh 5 , and to the Sulvasutras. The Manava S.S. 10.3.6.6 
reads: dranacit Uarumdn esdm daiabhago bkavet tsaruh ‘Of these, the trough¬ 
shaped fire-altar has a handle (tsaru). The handle is the tenth part (of the 
whole altar)’. 2 Similarly in the Apastamba Sulva sutra 3 13.4 ff. we read: 
drmacitam cinvitannakdmo iti vijnayatej dvayani tu khalu dronani caturairdni 
parimandalani caj . . . paicat tsarur bhavaty anurupatyayeti vijiidyatej 
sarvasya bhutner daiamam tsaruhj. This passage, in the latter half, has an 
obvious reference to the MaitrayanT text. It also adds that the wooden 
troughs are of two kinds - square and round. The commentator on the 

1 The corresponding section (5.4.11) of the Taittirlya Sam. has dronacitam 
cimntdnnakdmo drone vd dnnam bhriyate sdyony ev dunam dvarundhe ‘He should pile in 
the form of a wooden trough who desires food; in a wooden trough food is kept; verily 
he wins food together with its place of birth' (Keith). 

2 A Soma vessel (camasa) without a handle {atsaruka) is referred to in the TSndya- 
mah 5 bra. 25.4.4, Ap. Sr.S.12.2.8, Kirya. Sr.S. 24.4.42, Lifya. Sr.S. to.12.13. 

s ZDMG, LV, 586, LVI, 364 f 
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Baudhayana Sulva Sutra (3.217) adds that the square ones are furnished 
with handles, the round ones with ostha * Accordingly, the drona-shaped 
altar would look like the following figure: 



The word tsaru in the sense of ‘handle' of a vessel is well attested in the 
srauta literature. In the sense of ‘hilt’ of a sword it is common in the epics 
and later literature. 

It is thus clear that what we read in the Maitra. Sarix. as cam really 
stands for tsaru. The passage in question prescribes, as is made clear by 
the later sutras, that the trough-shaped fire-altar is to be provided with a 
handle so that it acquires the perfect form of a vessel ( anurupatvdya ). 

The normal sandhi between paicat and tsaruh should simply have given 
pascattsaruh. If instead we find pajcdccaruh in the Maitra Sam., this indi¬ 
cates that at some time in the oral transmission of the Samhita text the initial 
consonant cluster fr of tsaru was pronounced as an affricate. It is very likely 
that this was a palatal affricate, since its combination with a preceding t 
resulted in £c. But on this point, i.e. whether the affricate pronunciation was 
originally palatal or dental, we may not be able to do anything better than 
speculate. What is certain, is that the text as read today points to an affricate 
pronunciation of the cluster ts in the oral transmission of the Maitrayani 
Samhita. 

It is interesting to note that at another place in the Maitra. Samhita 
(3.8.2) where t and ts come together, the combination has given a different 
result. The passage runs as follows: ydtra puram yudkyeyus tdd etabhir 
juhuyat sard vti_ e$d yajnasya tastnad yat kimea pracinam agnisomiydt tdd 
upamhi car anti. ‘Where they besiege a fortified place, then let him give these 
offerings. This, verily, is the sard of the sacrifice. Therefore whatever pre¬ 
cedes the agnlsomlya offering, that is done in a low voice.’ The context is 
that of the three upasad offerings which are given morning and evening on 
three days preceding the pressing of the Soma in a Soma sacrifice. The word 
sard here presents a difficulty. It is not recorded in the available lexicons. 
Schroeder does not note any variant for it. But in another passage In the 

* Pandil , n.s. I, 626 (tsarumanti caturasrdnijparimandaldny Offhavanti). 
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■Vlaitri. Sam. (4.6.4) which has a similar wording, we find tsard in .place of 
sard. There we read: Hard vd <7 d yajndsya lasmad yat kimca prdcinam 
dgrdyandt tad updmiu caranti. ‘This, verily, is the Hard of the sacrifice. 
Therefore, whatever precedes the (drawing of) the Agrayana cup, that is 
done in a low voice.’ The word Hard is also not recorded in the lexicons. But 
it seems to mean ‘action done stealthily’ (from the verb tsar-, attested 
since the Rgveda, meaning ‘to sneak, to go stealthily’), and this meaning fits 
well in the context, for it is said that whatever is recited during that period is 
done in a low voice. 

It will thus be clear that sard in the Maitra. Sam. 3.8.2 stands for 
tsard 5 as in 4.6.4. Obviously, in recitation, one of the two t's was elided 
(juhuydt tsard > juhuydt sard), so that no sandhi t+ts>cc could take place. 

I n 4.6,4 tsard is preceded by the vowel e of the word vrhkte ( vdg vai saramd, 
vdcam evaifdht vrnkte, tsard. .. etc.); hence there was no occasion here for a 
consonantal sandhi. It may be noted that in Sanskrit the cluster ts, in initial 
position, is restricted only to the verb ■>/. tsar- (and its derivatives) and the 
word tsdru. In most cases ts occurs intervocalically, as in abhitsaranti (RV 
8.2.6), tatsara (RV 1.145.4), or * £ preceded by a word ending in a vowel, 
yathd tsdrt (TS 6.4.11.3), gatva tsaran (AV 12.3.13), etc. When in a few 
cases it is preceded by a consonant, even by t, the whole complex is well 
preserved in the Rgveda cf. vidat tsdruh (7.50.1,2,3) and iatakratus tsarat 
(8.1.11). In the Maitr. Sam,, as was seen above, the treatment differs. 

The above discussion on the affricate pronunciation of the cluster ts 
has also some bearing on the question of the pronunciation of the palatal 
stops of the c class in ancient India. W. S. Allen (Phonetics in Ancient India, 
52) is inclined to the view that at the time of the PratiSakhyas and the 
Siksas the palatals were true palatal plosives and not pre-palatal affricates as 
is the general pronunciation in modern India. In the PratiSakhyas they are 
described as articulated at the palate with the middle of the tongue ( tdlau 
pkvamadhyena Taitti. Prati. 2.36, talavyandm madhyajihvam Atharva PrS. 
1.21, also V 5 j. Pra. 1.66, 79). The date of the Prati^akhyas has been placed 
by Siddheshwar Varma between 500-150 b.c . 8 The Rgveda Prati, and the 
Taitti. Prati. are thought to be earlier than Pacini, while the Vajasa. Prati. 
and the Atharva. Prati, are considered to be later. 

On the other hand Wackernagel(.< 4 fmf. Gr. I, §ii9,p. 137) holds the view 
that the pronunciation of c as an affricate tS must be old. As evidence for 
this pronunciation he gives the Greek spellings of Sanskrit words which 
take us to about the fourth century B.c. Whitney seems to be undecided on 
this point. While commenting on the Atharva. Pra. 1.21, he observes: 
‘The ancient Sanskrit c and j can hardly have been so distinctly compound 
sounds as our ch and j {in church, judge), or they would have been analysed 

5 Here Schroeder records the reading sard from one manuscript. 

® Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, 21. 
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and described as such by the phonetists. At the same time, their inability to 
stand as finals, the euphonic conversion of t and following f into ch, the 
Prakritic origin of c and j from ty and dy, etc., are too powerful indications 
to be overlooked of their dose kindred with our sounds, and deviation from 
strict simplicity of nature’. 

It i3 very difficult to decide the age of the Maitrayani sandhi t+ts> cc. 
Unfortunately we do not have the complete Padapatha of the Maitra. Sam. 
In view of the fact that the word tsaru , and not caru, is seen in the sutra 
works cited above, which in their wording clearly refer to the Maitra. Sam., 
the change t-\-tz>cc could have occurred only when the recitation of the 
Samhitd was done independently of these Sutras and with complete disre¬ 
gard for the meaning. 

It will be useful here to call attention to a fact of the chronology of 
phonetic changes. We have already seen that the cluster ts- is rare in initial 
position. In intervocalic position it is well attested in OIA. In MIA it is 
assimilated to -cck-, e.g. vatsa- > vaccha -. But when the cluster ts arises in 
composition, it is assimilated to -ss -, 7 e.g. ut-sarp- > ussappa- etc. 

Now the sandhi of t-j-f results in cch in OIA, but in MIA it gives sr as 
above. 8 Cf. ut-inta > OIA ucchrita, MIA ussiya. This will indicate that the 
MIA development of -ss- antedates the sandhi product -cch- of OIA. It is 
possible to derive MIA ss from ti, but not from cch . 9 


7 Even in such cases we find cck, as in ut-sava > ussava and ucthava. 

8 Pischel, Gr. Pkt. Sp., § 3*7, § 327 a. 

* For the development of Marathi r < Pkt. (c)ck, see J. Bloch, La Formation de la 
Latigue Mara the, § 103. The same treatment in some other NIA languages is noted by 
him in § 102. 
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notes and discussions 


THREE NOTES 

M. A. Mehendale 
Deccan College, Poona . 

{I) Neutralization of contrast 

This term has been used to designate cases of conditioned merger. If, of 
the two phonemes of the earlier stage, only one can occur in a given position 
and not the other, then this is interpreted as a merger of the two phonemes in 
that particular environment. In this situation the contrast between the phonemes 
is looked upon as having been neutralized. Penzl in his article on " The 
Evidence for Phonemic Changes" puts it this way : “thus a suspension of 

contrast., in the terminology of the Prague School a ‘neutralization ’ results in 

this position " { J. Whatmough Felicitation Vol. p. 195). Thus, for example, if 
in Marathi only s- can occur before -j, and not s- (e. g. tasa : tosl) then this 
conditioned merger of s and s is looked upon as neutralization of these two 
phonemes before 

It seems, however, that it is not proper to describe this situation as neutrali¬ 
zation or suspension of contrast. It is really a case of the restriction on the 
occurrence of a phoneme in the phonemic pattern of a language. The term 
neutralization can properly be used in case there is a possibility of both the 
phonemes occurring in a given position -i. e. the pattern does not stop either 
the one or the other from occurring there — and yet this does not lead to the 
native speaker's considering them as different utterances. But if in a given position 
only one phoneme can occur, but not the other, the question of their neutralization 
does not arise at all. * Neutralization ’ is a term better suited for describing what 
is otherwise known as ‘ free variation ' of phonemes. In such cases there is always 
a possibility of either of the two phonemes occurring, and if in spite of this the 
two utterances with the two phonemes are judged to be the same, then we can 
justifiably say that the phonemic contrast in a given position has been neutra¬ 
lized. We use the term ' neutralization * here because the two phonemes, in 
spite of their use, do not produce different utterances. In Kamarupi, a dialect of 
Assamese, kh and h are contrasting phonemes, cf. kfiSt ‘ bed-stead ’ : hat ‘ hand 
But in the final position in the words rakh and rah this contrast is neutralized 
since both of them mean * juice Such examples showing free variation of 
phonemes may not occur often in languages; but the use of the term neutraliza¬ 
tion or suspension of contrast is properly applicable to them. 
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The term neutralization, as is being currently used, is also otherwise 
misleading. It gives an impression that of the two phonemes, the contrast between 
which is said to have been neutralized in a given position, any one may occur. 
For example, if it is said that the contrast between the voiced and the unvoiced 
stops is neutralized in the word—final position, it implies that any one of the two 
may occur in that position. But this is not true. Actually only the unvoiced 
stops seem to occur in that position. 

Also consider following situation : In Sanskrit, examples like marufi: 
marud-bhik show that the contrast unvoiced-voiced is neutralized before voiced 
stops ; and when we see examples like saradd : sarat-su we see that the same 
contrast is neutralized before unvoiced stops. These statements, therefore, in 
themselves will not be enough. We shall have to add that the terminal phoneme 
depends on the specified environment: voiced, if the following stop is voiced, 
unvoiced, if the following stop is unvoiced. 

(II) Analogy 

In his Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the LSA on 
28 December, 1964, Hockett { 1965 ) observes that although linguists are 
generally agreed that languages change due to Borrowing, Analogy, and Sound 
Change they are not agreed on the point whether ** the attested sound shifts... 
reflect the workings of a mechanism of a linguistic change distinct from and not 
reducible to analogy and borrowing, ” Hockett’s own position on the above point 
is that: ' There is a mechanism of linguistic change, ....called sound change 
not to be confused with and not reducible to analogy and borrowing. ’* (191 ) 

It appears that it is easy to agree with Hockett. On the other hand, it is 
tempting to point out that although sound change cannot be reduced to analogy 
{or borrowing), it is possible to look upon analogy itself as a mechanism 
which is similar to a kind of sound change viz. Assimilation. In assimilation 
two phonetically dissimilar sounds are partly or fully made similar to each other. 
In most cases the affecting and the affected sound occur in close proximity 
( parna>partna ), but distant assimilation is not unknown { iksu~>ucchu ). 
Assimilation across morphemes is also known ( mus-na~ ti>mus^n2-ii, 
rsi-namPrsi-ndm )„ But still the change has occurred within fhe limits of a 
4 word ' ( samdnapada ). 

In analogy what happens is that two dissimilar forms are made similar to 
each other with regard to some phonetic feature or features which, in some 
cases, tends to bring about uniformity in the employment of a grammatical feat¬ 
ure. As is weli known, Bloomfield gives this kind of change the form of a 
proportion : 

dog : dogs 

cow: ? : cows (in place of kine ) 

Thus the dissimilarity in the derivation of the plural forms 4 dogs' and ‘ kine * 
has been set aside by analogy and the two forms dogs and cows are made 
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similar to each other as far as their plural endings are concerned. In a way 
then the formation'-s plural ’ has assimilated ‘ kine ’ to it. 

All analogies, however, are not proportional. In Sanskrit, for example, if 
*ekadasa has given place to ekddaHa on the analogy of dvaddia no such propor¬ 
tion seems to be at work. But this change in the lexical item can also be looked 
upon as * assimilation Two forms *ekadaia and dvadasa which were djssk 
milar with regard to the vowel length in the syllable preceding -data • are made 
similar to each other by analogy. In a way, again, } dvadaia ' assimilates ’ 
*ekada$a to give ri9e to ekddaia. 

It is true that, strictly speaking, analogy is not sound change. But this is 
true to some extent also of assimilation in that assimilation is not a sound 
change in the sense that a phonemic shift, a split, or a merger is. Both analogy 
and assimilation affect the phonemic shape of a morpheme but do not seem to 
affect the phonemic stock of a language. But whereas assimilation occurs 
within a ‘ word analogy works across them. 

(Ill) Regularity of Phonetic Changes 

Bloomfield looks upon sound change as reflecting a change in’the speaker's 
manner of articulation. He therefore is of the opinion that a sound change 
‘ affects a phoneme or a type of phonemes either universally or under certain 
strictly phonetic conditions, and is neither favoured nor impeded by the semantic 
character of the forms which happen to contain the phoneme” ( 1933 : 364 ), 
This view has been endorsed by Hockett ( 1965 : 190-191) while ‘saying that in 
a statement of the following type. 

Par x > Dau y ( in the environment z } 

the environment must be a sound or a finite combination of sounds in the 
parent language. 

The above view has been challenged by [Robert D. King (Historical Lingui¬ 
stics and Generative Grammar p. 119 ff ). He finds that there are certain types 
of sound change exceptions to which cannot be explained in strictly phonetic 
environments and hence the hypothesis regarding the regularity of phonetic 
changes should be modified and stated as follows ; Phonological change is regular, 
but its environment cannot always be stated in strictly phonetic terms. 

The examples which King gives to refute the Bloomfieldean view of 
sound change are as follows : (1) The Middle High German e [a } in the word 
final unaccented position is lost in Standard Yiddish. E. g. tage > teg ‘ days 
erde > erd ‘ earth \ But in some cases, especially when e is an adjective inflec¬ 
tional ending, it is not lost: di groyse shtot ‘ the big city dos alte land * the old 
country The environments, in the latter examples, are not phonetic but morpho¬ 
logical (retention of word final -e as an adjective ending ). 

(2) The sequence (kw ] from proto-Mohawk to Mohawk undergoes 
epenthesis : *kwistos > kewistos ‘I am cold \ But when the kw sequence arises out 
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of the coming together of the first person marker and the plural morpheme, no 
epenthetic e occurs : yfikwaks' we several exclusive eat it *. Or, to take a different 
type, no epenthesis occurs in rfikwas * he picks it up 

King himself observes that it would be possible to explain away the first 
irregularity by assuming a plus-juncture before the adjective ending and say that 
the final a disappears in Yiddish except after plus-juncture. But he disfavours 
any such attempt. In his opinion that would be a gimmick and not a real solut¬ 
ion. As for the second case, at least in respect of r&kwas, he observes that the 
underlying form of the cluster kw in that word is / ko /. But he says that this 
does not help us as the rule converting / ko / to / kw / is older than the rule of 
epenthesis and hence even in this case kw should have given rise to kew. 

Now exceptions to the statements of phonetic changes have been observed 
since the very start of comparative studies. Acceptance of the regularity hypo¬ 
thesis has compelled scholars to look closely at the exceptions and this has led to 
many good explanations. In the opinion of Vemer, who was responsible for one 
such brilliant explanation, it is the task of the linguists to search for the rule for 
the irreguarity. 

The regularity hypothesis has definitely proved its usefulness and hence it 
is not advisable to discard it or modify it as suggested by King. Rather, it 
would be better to say that in the Yiddish and Mohawk examples cited above the 
phonetic conditioning responsible for the exception has been lost to us. It may 
have been some kind of juncture, a difference in pronunciation, or stress. Some 
day it may be possible for us to discover it. But no attempt will be made in 
this direction if the chapter is considered closed by accepting the modified vers¬ 
ion of the regularity hypothesis. Vemer, for example, could never have explained 
satisfactorily exceptions to Grimm’s .Law if Vedic Sanskrit with its accent was 
not available to him. If he had merely forms from classical Sanskrit, which 
does not mark accent, Skt. pitar ■ Gmc. fadar would have continued to remain 
a probem like the examples cited by King. 

REFERENCE : 

Bloomfield, Leonard 1933. Language, New York : Holt. 

Hockett, Charles FT 1965. Sound change. Language 41. 185ff. 

[ Received 21 February, 1972]. 
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NOTES ON INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 
AND COMPARATIVE METHOD 

M. A. Mkhenuai.f. 


(1) Reconstruction of Skt. s. 

I F we observe an alternation between two phonemes in a given 
paradigm, we have reason to believe that the alternation 
is the result of some phonetic change in the history of that para¬ 
digm, In favourable cases it is possible for us to recover the phone¬ 
tic change and say which of the two phonemes has, in all likelihood, 
undergone the change. To take an example, Skt. has nom.sg. 
vdk, but instr. sg. vac-d showing an alternation between k and c. 
We believe that we get these two sounds in two positions, k in the 
word final position and c before a vowel, on account of some phone¬ 
tic change. Now is it possible for us to recover the phonetic cliange 
— i.e. is it possible for ws to say whether in the history of this 
paradigm vac, v&cd became vdk, vcca or vdk, vdkd became vdk, vaca ? 
Or, to put the question differently, did c > k in the word final posi¬ 
tion to give us nom. sg. vdk or did k> c before d to give us instr, sg. 
vacd ? Here, the rule of internal reconstruction helps us to deter¬ 
mine that it is the c which became Ann the wordfinal position giving 
us vdk. These two phonemes in this paradigm, then, are traceable 
to a single phoneme of the proto stage : c and k here go back to c. 

The situation becomes a little complicated when a phoneme 
alternates with two different phonemes in identical positions in two 
paradigms. To give an example, we have in Sanskrit an alter¬ 
nation between k andy in the paradigm asrk, asrj-d, giving k in the 
word-final position and j before a. But in the case of another 
paradigm we see the alternation between i 1 and j 1 , as insrf, srjd. 
Here, in the same environments as above j alternates with t and 
not k. A type of tins double alternation should lead us to suspect 
that what we now have in Sanskrit as a single phoneme j is in fact 
a merger of two different phonemes of the earlier stage. If it was 
only one phoneme, it should not have led to two different alterna¬ 
tions. We therefore conclude that the prototypes of Skt. j were 
two phonemes j 1 and j s , whatever the phonetic values of those 
pi ion ernes in the proto stage may have been. One of these two. 
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say j 1 developed allophones in the word final position which were 
similar to k and ultimately merged with it thus giving us asrk, 
while j* in the same position developed allophones which were 
similar to f and hence merged with that phoneme to give us aft. 
In the position before the vowel, both of them merged to give a 
simgle sound j, and hence we have asrjd and srjd. It is customary 
to denote these two reconstructed sounds as IE g w and g 1 (Iabio- 
velar and palatal). 

This kind of non-unique alternation is not restricted to j alone 
in Sanskrit. The sound 4 also shows such double alteration. 
For example, the 4 of dii alternates with k, hence dik, di4d, but 
4 of vU alternates with f in indentical environments, hence vif, 
vi4d. Applying the argument of the above case of twofold alter¬ 
nation of j, we should say that Sanskrit ,falso represents a merger 
of two proto-phonemes, whatever might have been the phonetic 
values of these reconstructed phonemes. We may represent them 
provisionally as k' 1 and k' 2 . As in the above case, we would say 
that k ' 1 developed allophones in the word final position which were 
similar to k and hence merged with it to give us dik, while k' 2 in the 
same position developed allophones which were similar to f and 
hence merged with it to give us vif. Before vowel, however, both 
of them merged into an identical sound 4 to give us diid and viM. 
However, we know that the comparativists have reconstructed 
only one sound to account for Sanskrit 4, and it is represented as 
k. It is suggested that the comparative method here should be 
corrected by internal reconstruction and we should assume a two¬ 
fold origin for Sanskrit 
/ 

We may now ask, do we have any traees of the two-fold origin 
of Sanskrit 4 in some other language ? The answer to the question, 
it seems, can be in the affirmative. A Sanskrit 4 corresponds 
normally to Avestan s (Skt. iapha = Av. safa, Skt. pa4u = Av. 
pasu etc.).-' But there are a few words where Skt. 4 does not corres¬ 
pond to s in Avesta but to the dental unvoiced fricative th Thus 
we have Skt. \/4am — Av. y/tham, Skt. Sura = Av. thura (besides 
Av. svra), Skt. = Av. \/ thl in aiwilhyo ‘over-sleeping’, and 
Avestan sakkia and thakhta from \/sac for which there is no Skt. 
\/4ac. Normally we would have set aside these few cases as 
residual forms which cannot be explained. But since we are led 
by internal reconstruction to a two-fold IE origin for Skt. 4, we 
may well say that these few aberrant cases in Avesta also point 
to a two-fold origin for Avestan s and th’ viz. IE k 1 and k'*. We 
conclude by saying that IE k' J became sin Avestan and thus merged 
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with the continuation of IE s, while IE k a became tk, thus merging 
with Avestan th' which has come from a different origin (e.g. gdthd, 
haithya). This may be represented as : 


IE 

Skt. 

Avestan 

k '» 

£ (alternating with k) 

8 

k' s 

s (alternating with t) 

ih... .•.. 


(2) Morphological correspondence, a sure indication of genetic 
relationship. 

Languages are usually said to belong to a single family if they 
show some similarities. A family of languages implies genetic 
relationship, i.e. the different languages comprising the family 
are looked upon as later forms, developed in course of history, 
of a single, more or less homogeneous, proto language. 
The similarities or correspondences between languages could be 
seen in lexical items or in grammar. Usually languages are grouped 
into families if they show similarities in sound and meaning in a 
large number of vocabulary items. But scholars have often object¬ 
ed to this procedure. They point out that if Skt. dvis ‘sheep’ 
corresponds to Gk. dzois, this is looked upon as a sign of genetic 
relationship. But if Skt. pippali corresponds to Gk. peperi, this 
is considered as a case of borrowing and hence not indicative of 
genetic relationship. What is then the difference between the simi¬ 
larities in the Sanskrit and Greek words for. shtiep and pepepr ? 
Tire one is no more an item of basic vocabulary than the other. 
Still, most scholars are agreed that Sk. dvis : Gk. owns are cognates, 
while Sk. pippari : Gk. peperi are not. In the opinion of some 
linguists like Kretschmer (Einleitung in die Geschichte der grie- 
chischen Sprache, 1896, p. 13) this is not correct. They feel that 
this similarity gives us no ground to reconstruct a work like *ovis 
for IE. It could as well be a loan word from some language outside 
IE which spread from one language to another in the whole field 
of IE after the individual languages of this family separated from 
one another. They believe that the difference between tire simi¬ 
larities in the word for ‘ sheep ’ and * pepper ’ are only chrono¬ 
logical - the former is a case of pre-historical borrowing while the 
latter is of historical borrowing, the one occurred very early in the 
history of Sanskrit and Greek after they separated from each other, 
while the other occurred rather late (Kretschmer o.e. 22, Trube¬ 
tzkoy Gedanken uber das Indogermanenproblem 82). 
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This difference iu the attitude of scholars of looking at words 
for 1 sheep ’ and * pepper * has led them to formulate two different 
hypotheses, viz. the ‘ assimilation hypothesis * and the 1 disintegrat- 
tion hypothesis to explain the similarities that are seen in the 
languages known to belong to IE family. Those who believe in the 
assimilation hypothesis believe that the similarities are due to 
borrowing from one language to another, the languages having 
thus become ' assimilated ’ to one another, while those who believe 
in the latter feel that the similarities are due to the fact that they 
had a common origin in the reconstructed IE which in course of 
time became ' disintegrated ’ into Skt, Gk, Latin etc. 

Now it is well known that although similarities in words bet¬ 
ween different languages are usually taken hold of to formulate 
the hypothesis of genetic relationship, it is the grammatical simi¬ 
larities which offer more convincing evidence of this kind of rela¬ 
tionship. And it has also been pointed out that similarities in 
grammatical * irregularities rather than in grammatical ‘ regulari¬ 
ties’, are even stronger in proving genetic relationship. Thieme 
(Die Hypothese einer einheitlichen indogermanischen Grunds- 
prache which, incidentally, has been described as a ‘ must ’ for a 
student of historical linguistics) uses this very ground in pointing 
out convincingly that while pippari is a case of borrowing, avi 
is not. He refers to the morphological peculiarity of the avi declen¬ 
sion. It does not form its genitive, as in the case of a large majo¬ 
rity of -i stems, with -es, but lias the form dvyas for which there 
is in Sanskrit a parallel only in one stem, viz. arts: aryds . Now 
the Skt: Gk. correspondence for the word for sheep is not restricted 
to the nom. sg. alone, but shows itself also in the unusual Gen. sg. 
form Sk. dvyas: Gk. dwyos. Thus Skt. and Gk. show a 
correspondence in the peculiar method of its inflexion, and it is this 
similarity in its unusual grammatical form that celeraly indicates 
that it is not a case of a pure lexical borrowing, but that it is a case 
of inheritance. The Skt. and Gk. forms unmistakably point to a 
common IE gen. sg. form *<iyos. 

Similar examples of correspondences in grammatical peculia¬ 
rities pointing to common origin, and not borrowing, can be given 
from Sanskrit and Avesta. In Skt. the stems ending in -r show 
a lengthened grade (vrddhi) in the first five forms e.g. data, ddtdrau, 
ddidrah, ddlaram, ddtdrau. But words ending in -r and showing 
human relationship like piir (but not naptr and svasr) show only 
guna forms for these cases (except the nom.s.g.), e.g. pitarau, pitarah, 
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pitaram, pitarau. Now in Avesta we have exactly the same situa¬ 
tion. The stems ending in r have forms like data, ddtdrem, daidro, 
but for pitr we have forms like pitaram, pilaro. We can take one 
more example. In Sanskrit and Avesta, the cardinal numbers 
show gender distinction only for the first four numbers viz. eka, 
dva, tri and catvar. To take the forms only of the word for * four ’ 
we have in Skt. caivdrah (m.), calasrah (f.) and catvdn (n.) to which 
Avesta corresponds for the first two with caihwdro {m.) ( catanro{t). 
Such close resemblances in morphological peculiarities can neither 
be explained as due to chance or borrowing. They "have their 
basis only in common origin. When an item is borrowed from one 
language to another, one does not borrow it with all its morpho¬ 
logical peculiarities. If today a word like sputnik is borrowed 
from Russian, no-body borrows with it all the declined fdrms of that 
word in Russian. And we have no ground to assume that the 
linguistic developments which took place in historic or prehistoric 
times were quite different from, or even opposed to, what we find 
today. 1 


1. W.D. Whitney : Language and the Study of Language (1887), “So 
far buck as we can trace the history of language, the forces which have been 
efficient in producing its changes, and the general outlines of their modes of 
operation, have been the same ; and we are justified in concluding, we are even 
compelled to infer, that they have been the same from the outset.” (p. 258): 
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ON THE VARTTIKA 2 ON PANINI 6.1.83 

By 

M. A. Mehendale 

In the sutra bhayyapravayye ca cckandasi ( 6.1.83 ) Panini lists 
two Vedic irregular forms viz. bkayya ‘ to be feared * ( from bhi- ) 
and pravayyd ‘ to be impregnated ’ ( from pra-vl- ). The first Varttika 
on this sutra reads as bhayyadiprakarane hradayya , 1 upasankhydnam and 
with this Katyayana adds one more form to the list of irregularities. 2 
The meaning of the form hradayya £ ( pi.) is “ existing in, being in, 
pond ’ ( hrade bhavdh ) and since Katyayana uses in his Varttika 
the fem. form it may be gathered that only that was known to 
him®. The example cited by Patanjali for its usage is hradayya dpa\. 

The second Varttika on the above sutra runs as av iarasya ca 
and from Patanjali’s commentary on it we learn that it accounts for 
two more forms viz. hradavya 4 and iaravya . The meaning of hradavyd 
is the same as of hradayya and the example given in the Mahabhasya 
is also similar viz. hradavya dpah. i As for saravya , Patanjali seems to 
give two different examples — saravya vai iejanam and saravyasya 
pasuti abhighdtukab sydt: 

What is the meaning of these two exarrfples ? The commenta¬ 
tors have not explained them. From their form they seem to be 
citations from some Brahmana text now lost to us. The first example 
does not appear to-be difficult. Tejanam means ‘ the shaft of the arrow’ 2 
and darayylfr is well attested with the meaning ‘ arrow ’ or ‘ volley 
of arrows’. 7 Hence the citation seems to identify, as is done usually 
in the Brahmana texts with the particle vat , the shaft of the arrow with 
the arrow itself. Or, if tejanam here stands for sugandhitijanam TS 
6.2.8.4 etc. ( sugdndhitejanam MS 3.8.5 ), which is a kind of grass, 
then it may be said that in the Mahabhasya passage this grass is 
identified with the arrow. The basis of identification may be 
sharpness. 
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The meaning of the second example doe3 not become imme¬ 
diately clear. We find in the Brahmana texts that when for a certain 
ritualistic detail two alternatives are available, the Br&hmana text 
shows its preference for the one and rejects the other. In order to 
ensure that the recommended practice is, in fact, followed the text 
sometimes goes on to threaten that if the sacrificer follows the practice 
not approved by the Brahmana, Rudra will be inclined to injure his 
cattle. But this will not happen if he follows the recommended 
practice. This is expressed in such words as rudro 'sya'paStin abhimS- 
nukah sydt (it' the sacrificer follows the rejected practice ) and aghatuko 
’sya pasupatih paJdn bhavati (if he follows the recommended practice ) 
MS I. 6.4.® 

In the light of the passages cited above, it is possible to suggest 
that the Mahabhasya example saravyasya pasun abhighatukah* syat 
is a line from some Brahmana text warning the sacrificer that Rudra 
would injure his cattle if he followed some practice not approved by 
the text in question. It is true that the word Rudra does not occur 
in the text. But this is not strange since the tendency to avoid a 
direct mention of Rudra is discerned in the Brahmanas. 10 

But there still remains a difficulty about the interpretation 
of the word Saravyasya. Since in the Brahmana passages cited above 
we get such expression as asya paSun where asya refers to the sacrificer, 
Saravyasya paSun may similarly be interpreted and saravya may be 
taken as an adjective of the sacrificer. In that case Saravya cannot 
have the meaning of Saravya, (* arrow *) of the first example. Now 
in the Nirukta sometimes the secondary derivatives with the suffix 
~ya or -iya are rendered with sampadin, e. g. yajniyanam — yajnasampa- 
dinam (7.27), somyasah = somasampadtnah (11.19). Similarly 
Saravya may be interpreted as Sarasampddin ‘ one who procures reed. ’ 
The Mahabhasya passage then would seem to say that Rudra is 
inclined to injure the cattle of one who procures reed ( for some 
sacrificial purpose ). 

But it has to be noted that barring one occurrence in the Paipp. 
9.10.8 Saravyam visam we do not find any other adjectival use of 
this derivative from Sara. What we really obtain is a fem. base 
Saravya used as a noun. And it occurs also in connection with Rudra. 
Thus we get SivS Saravyft yS tdva tdyd no rudra mrdaya TS 4.5.1.1 
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(with minor variants Katha. 17. II, Katha 27.1., Paipp. 14.2.7, 
1.95.2 ) or rudra vS esd ydd agnis tasya tisrah saraiySh TS 5.5,7.2. 
saravyS even occurs as a personified deity avasrsta pdrd pata ddravye 
brahmasamfite RV 6.75.16. Hence it is possible to suggest two emenda¬ 
tions in the Mahabhasya passage and read it as iaravyasya ( ■*» iaravya 
asya ) pasun abhighdluka syat ‘( Rudra’s) arrow (or the Goddess 
^aravya) is likely to injure his cattle \ The first misreading - 
iaravyasya for saravyasya — is easy to understand and the second 
- abhighdtukoh for abhighatuka - could have occurred under the in¬ 
fluence of the occurrence of quite a number of mas. nom. sg. forms 
of derivatives with the suffix -uka. This suggestion has the advantage 
that we get the word asya ‘ his ’ to refer to the sacrificer which is 
found in the sentences of this type. 

In the end it may be pointed out that in the third Varttika 
on the sutra Katyayana points out that Jaravya can be derived also 
from saru which has the same meaning as Sara. In the following 
two Varttikas he gives two examples to show the use of saru viz. 
rnjati sdruh which occurs in the RV 1.172.2 and saruhasta which occurs 
in the usage of the people ( lake ). If derived from iaru, iarayya be¬ 
comes a regular formation and it is not necessary to formulate a sepa¬ 
rate rule for it ( as one has to if derived from sara ). It is probable 
that for this reason the Varttika av sarasya ca and those following it 
are not treated in the texts like the Kasika and the SiddhSntakaumudi. 


NOTES 

1. Actually one expects hiadayydyy upmaiikhydruim. In the KSiika the Virttika reads as hradayyS 
Spa upatankhydnam and in the SiddhSntakau. as htadayyl upasankhySncun. 

2. The two words listed by PSiyini are hrl forms white those added by KfitySyana in the first two 
Varttikas on this satra arc taddhita forms, 

3. The word kradayya is attested only once in the TS 4.5.9.1. The form available is mas. and 
not fern. Cf. nSma htadayyiya, Apparently it is used as an adj. of Rudra. 

4. The form hr ad Sty a ( with the accent different from that of hradayyd ) is attested once each tn 
the KS|ha. 17.15 and the Kafha 27.5. Here also the form is mas. and not fem. cf. ndmo 
hreddvy&ya, and is apparently used as an adj. of Rudra. 

5. The two examples hradayyS dpah and hradavyS a pah given in the Mahabhasya look as if they are 
from daily usage. It is not clear whether Katyayana gives hradqyya and hradauyd as Vcdic 
forms or those current in the bkifJ. 

6. Cf. the parts such as ialya. ant ha, tejana, parna and still van of an arrow mentioned in the Ait. Br 
13.2 ( also 4.8 ). 

7. E. g. (IV 6.75.16, 10.87.13; AV5.I8.9 etc. etc. 
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8. Occasionally even knowledge of a sacrificial detail is similarly praised : y& u& agnihotrdsya vaifoa— 
dtv f’bvtdagkatuka enath paiupdtir bhivaty dghjtuko'syapafupntih paiun MS 1.8.5. It is noteworthy 
that in such sentences is used when the likelihood of some untoward happening is expre¬ 
ssed and bhavati when the opposite is the case. 

9. The word abhtghituka does not seem to be otherwise attested. Expressions abhimtnuka and 
iighsluka arc more common. Pinini teaches the suffix -uka after certain roots which include 
han hut not man (3.2.154). 

10. B. g. the Ait. Br. 13.10 (=*3.34) recommends to say rudriya instead of rudra cf. prajSytmahi 
rudriya prajsbhir id brQySn na rudrtty tiasyaiva ndrttnab parihftyai. 
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ANALYSIS OF MEANING 


M. A. Mehendale 
Deccan College, Poona 


While studying a somewhat difficult text like 'the Rgveda one is 
required to look to a number of available translations and interpreta¬ 
tions of single words and passages. While struggling through this mass 
-of literature one discerns a tendency among Vedic philologists, that 
when they are confronted with difficult passages they are inclined to 
assume multiplicity either of words ( homonymy ) or of. meanings 
(polysemy). But with the advance made in the field of Vedic inter¬ 
pretation it has been observed that in some very important cases 
these assumptions are not necessary. The glaring example in this 
regard is that of the Vedic word rjd. Roth, Grassmann, and Geldner 
all thought it to be both adjective and substantive, and in each case 
having more than one meaning. 1 But Luders has now very convincingly 
shown that in the Rgveda rid is never used as an adjective, but 
always a substantive, and that it has only_one meaning ‘ truth This 
may be either just simple truth in the usual sense of the word or a 
magically active cosmic power (Varuna II 405 ). 

It is quite true that one should not try to come out with a single 
meaning of a single word if that leads to strained interpretations. 
On the other hand it is hardly desirable to complicate the vocabulary of 
the Rgveda in order to arrive at a simple meaning of the hymns 9 . As 
in other sciences 1 economy ’ may be accepted as a sound methodolo¬ 
gical principle in philology. Our working assumption should be that 
there is but one and the same word in the different passages and 
that it has only one and not multiple meanings. This assumption, of 
•course, should be modified when absolutely necessary. 

The above principle was, it seems, first formulated by A. 
Bergaigne* as a reaction to, what he calls, the German school ( 1 ’ 
^cole allemande ) of Vedic interpretation. This school was then chiefly 
represented by Roth and Grassmann and later found an important 
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follower in Geldner. Bergaigne’s principle was to allow the words to 
have in all their occurrences their ordinary meaning ( “ h laisser aux 
mots leur sens ordinaire ”) *. Renou in his fetudes V6diques et Panin* 
Rennes I p. 3 upholds this principle when he says that it is our duty 
to try to restore in all passages * the intial meaning ’ ( “ on devra- 
tenter de restituer partout le sens initial ” p, 3 ) or ‘ the primary 
idea ’ (*' l’idde premiere ” p. 21) of a given word, Thierae in his 
review' 1 of Renou’s book points out that the leading French Vedist 
unfortunately gives up this rewarding principle when, while writing 
on the word rtd, he observes that it demonstrates how"futile it is to 
attempt onesided translation of the essential terras of the RV ( “ Le 
mot rtd d^montre la vanitd de toute traduction unilatdrale des termes 
esseatieis du RV ” p. 22 ). Thieme comments on this statement to 
say that " it is vain to entertain any hope of stepping out of the 
circle of altogether subjective guesswork as long as we do not ( as 

Renou.claims is our duty ) try to restore the initial meaning 

everywhere. ” * 

Thieme further observes in his review that in so many cases 
scholars have been at a loss to find out “ the initial meaning”, the 
“ acception authentique, Hnguistiqueraent valable ” as distinguished 
from “ values which are just underlying and figurative" (des 

vaieurs.simplement sous-jacentes et figuratives, Renou p. 11). 

Thieme suggests the following procedure : u The presumable “ notion 
initiale ”, the “ central idea ” for which we have to find a name in 
our language, has to be put to the test as to whether it is recognizable 
in all the • passages of the RV where the word naming this notion 
occurs, and whether consequently, one single expression can be U9ed 
when translating this one single word in all the different contexts ” 

( emphasis mine) T . 

This is an excellent methodological rule. Of course, it cannot, by 
its very nature, be applied to words occurring only once, or even 
twice; but in cases where a given word occurs more than once or 
twice, and if we are fortunate enough to notice that the contexts in 
which it occurs are different, the above method deserves to be tried out; 
not only thi9, it may be asserted that it is the only proper method to 
be followed. And if in its application we are able to come out 
unscathed with only one single word with one single meaning, in 
spite of the fact that the contexts are different, we are very likely 
to be nearer the truth. 
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Thierae continues {p. 55 ) : “A word is defined by its formal, 
grammatical features and those traits of usage that are common to 
all the contexts in which it appears. ” With regard to the nature of 
the “ penorabre ’’ of which Renou speaks ( p. 26 ), Tfiieme observes 
( p. 56 ) * " The “ shadow ” is a matter of the interpretation of the 

context. The ‘'shadow” must be taken care of not by the 

translation, but by a commentary or a commenting paraphrase 
attached to it'’ We may add to what Thieme says by pointing 
out that the context is not only responsible for the " shadow ’* of 
the object - here respresented by a given word-, it also helps the 
object to appear in better light and look clear. 

A good example of the rule: “Let the context speak was 
found in one of our recent group discussions. A meaning * dung * 
was established for sakdn in the context gdvam gosthad Gkavimatim 
sakany ah^tya juhuyat ( MS 4. 2. 10 ). The same meaning was taken 
for granted for sdka, in spite of the difference in accent, when it 
occurred in the MS 3. 9. 3: taksito va «s & nagno ydn sdkam avasyaty 
dnagnam evalnam akah and the passage was taken to mean that an 
animal was here described throwing dung. But the difference in accent 
raised initial doubt whether both the words were the same or different. 
On examination of the context it was found that the second citation 
Tefers to the chiselled yiipa which was looked upon as ‘ naked When 
the Adhvaryu throws down a sdka before fixing the yupa he makes 
it anagna. A reference to the TS showed further that the sdka of the 
MS was identical with the s dkala 1 a piece of wood, splinter ' of the 
TS and thus had nothing to do with ‘ dung 

It is on this background of Thieme's review that I propose to 
discuss in the following pages three words: sipra, vanargu, and 
ekavrt. 'stpra, formally, is a simple word, vanargu and ekavrt are 
complex - with this difference that in the case of vanar-gu it may 
be doubted whether the second member is a noun or a verb, while in 
the case of eka-vrt no such doubt exists. The following discussion 
shows that it is possible to come out with one meaning for sipra and 
■vanargu but for ekavrt we have to have more than one. 

( 1) sipra 

This word has been variously interpreted. About its form also 
there are two opinions. Grassmann and BR give only sipra (f. ), 
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while V. Henry ( MSL 9.250), Geldner (on RV 1.101.10 ), and 
Debrunner ( Ait. Gr. II 2 212 b N p. 329 ) consider the necessity of 
extracting a stem * sipra n. ( cf. sipravant ). 

As regards the meaning of the word, Yaska gave a start by say¬ 
ing that it designates some part of the mouth when he said sipre hanx 
(jaws ) nasike ( nostrils ) wo Nir. 6. 17. Although this meant that 
Yaska himself was not sure about the meaning, and although his first 
alternative ( hanTi) was clearly ruled out by the occurrence of sipre 
by the side of hdnu at least in one Rgvedic passage {a- te h&nu 
harivah s lira sipre nihat somo nd parvatasya prsthe 5.36.2 }, the 
guess of Yaska found favour with modern scholars for a quite a long: 
time. Geldner ( op. cit. ) in fact asserts that in any case it designates a 
part of the mouth which i9 active while drinking Soma. That is why 
sipra appears specially in connection with Soma ( sipra im Du. Neutr- 
nach 10.96.9, im PI. Fem. ) bezeichnet jedenfalls einen Teil des 
Gesichts oder Mundes und zwar denjenigen, der bei dem Soraatrinken 
vorzugsweise beteiligt ist. Darum erscheint sipra besonders in 
Verbindung mit dem Soma von dem Somadurstigen oder Somatrin- 
kenden ). Accordingly, Geldner feels that in some passages the 
meaning " raised nostrils which greedily take in the Soma smell 
(Die gehobenen Nustem, die gierig den Somaduft einziehen ) would 
suit well. In other passages the meaning is, ‘ opened lips through 
which the teeth could be seen ' and 1 the rows of teeth themselves 1 
especially in connection with hiranydyih and hiranyasipra, 
hdrisipra, hirisiprd. and dyahsipra (die geoffneten Lippen, bei denen 
die Ziihne sichtbar werden und die Zahnreihen selbst). In one passage 
where we get vi syasva sipre, Geldner feels better to interpret it as 
“ the sets of teeth of the mares ” ( das Gebiss den Falben ). 

The lexicons, of course, note these meanings ( with one more 
alternative ‘ cheeks ’ e.g. BR - Backe, as far as the parts of the 
mouth are concerned.) But they also give the meaning the visors of a 
helmet ' ( BR - BackensiUck am Helm) as an additional meaning. 
In the footnote 3 on p. 131 of Vol. I of his translation, Geldner, 
however, says that the meaning helmet or visor is to be given up 
since the Indians in. ancient times did not know anything of that type 
( Die Bedeutung * Helm ’ oder 4 Visier * am Helm ist aufzugeben. 
So etwas kannten die alten Inder nicht ). 

We have to take note of one more meaning which also concerns 
the mouth or face. Charpentier takes a clue from Geldner’s earlier 
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translations where in a few passages he translated sipra as ‘ beard, 
moustache ’ (Bart, Schnurrbart ) * and suggests® that the word 
originally meant only ‘ hair ’ and from it developed partly the 
meaning ‘ beard-hair, beard, moustache ’ and partly ‘ hair on the 
head, false hair or wig/ ( Es scheint mirganz offenfar, dass nur mit 
einer uispriinglichen Bedeutung Haar, woraus teils “ Barthaar, Bart, 
Schnurrbart", teils “ Kopfhaar, Haaraufsatz ** sich entwickelt hat, 
durchzukommen ist ( p. 31 ). 10 

We have thus a choice: lips, jaws, sets of teeth, cheeks, nostrils, 
beard or moustache as parts of the mouth, and from it somehow 
the derived meaning helmet or visor. Apparently, scholars do not 
regard these two as meanings of two different words (1) s ipra 
' lips etc. ’ ( 2 ) sipra ' helmet 

I for one have the feeling that it is not at all necessary for us 
to look to some part of the face as the meaning of sipra when it 
occurs in the context of Soma drinking. It is clear that anyone 
who drinks Soma has to use his lips or move his jaws etc. and this 
would hardly require a specific mention. Is it, for example, necessary 
to say that Indra drinks Soma with open lips ? And as for the jaws, 
or even the sets of teeth, they may have hardly any specific role to 
play in the drinking of Soma. In fact while commenting on the 
word visipriya in the TS 1. 17, 12. 2 Sayana observes that since the 
Soma is well pressed, the jaws have no function to perform while 
drinking it ( vigatam sipriyam (= movement of jaws sipre = hanii; 
tatra bhavam karma ) -yesam tel atra hanuvyaparabhavat sobhanabhi- 
savasamskrtd 11 ity art hah ). Moreover, it has been suggested that 
sipra is to be interpreted as a ‘ part of the mouth * where Soma 
drinking is concerned, and as ‘ helmet ’ when a war-like activity is 
the context. But there is hardly a passage in the RV where sipra 
occurs in connection with Soma drinking but where some war-like 
attribute or action is not referred to. To give only one example 
aydm yah puro^vibhinatty ojasa mandan&h sipry andhasah 8.33.7 ‘ this 
is the one who breaks the forts with force, the sipri who gladdens 
himself with the juice The point is, whether, in such contexts, where 
drinking of Soma is mentioned, it is justified to relate sipra with some 
part of the body and translate with Geldner “ wenn er mit geoffneten 
Lippen sich am Saft berauscht. " 

The meaning of sipra which refers to some part of the face thus 
loses any justification. On the other hand, the other meaning 
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‘ helmlet which Geldner rejects, is the only one which suits best in 
certain contexts. E.g. it is said of the Maruts : dmsesu va rsfdyah 
patsii khadayo vdksahsu t ukma mamlo rathe subhah ( agmbhrdjaso 
vidyuto gdbhaslyoh siprah. sirsasu vitafd hiranyayih // RV 5.54.11. “ 


Since the Maruts are described as carrying different things on 
different part3 of their body, we have here quite clearly to 
interpret sipra as something put on their heads 53 — and this is more 
likely to be a helmet, of whatever sort, than the usnisa as -conceived 
by SSyaca. 

Since the meaning ‘helmet ’ has been made certain by the above 
passage, it is necessary to examine if this meaning atone suits all the 
occurrences of the word and also its compounds and derivatives. It 
is found that this is quite possible and hence the word has to be 
assigned only one meaning. Thus the words siprin, suUprd or 
sipvavan can be well understood with this meaning, especially when 
we note that in many of the passages where they are used as attributes 
of Indra. his other war-equipment vajra is mentioned, or some 
heroic performance is stressed. As regards the fern, form si print [ 
take it as referring to the $dnd, perhaps of the Maruts, which may 
also be looked upon as equipped with the helmets. In the line 
asmakam siprirdndm somapah somapdvndm sakhe vdjrint sdkhiham, 
I would like to supply siprin (voc.) as referring to India after 
si print n3m * { oh helmeted Indra ) of our helmeted ( army )’. In the 
passage vandti siprabhyarh siprinivan, I interpret the adj. siprinivdn 
as referring to Indra who has a helmeted army. This avoids the 
necessity of looking upon siprimvdn as consisting of one pleonastic 
possessive suffix {Geldner on 1,30.11). 

Among the dual forms of sipra, It seems to me that in the expre¬ 
ssion vi sya$vasipre ( 1 . 101. 10) it clearly refers to the mares, yoked 
to Indra's chariot, who wore on the head something for decoration 
or for protection. The same interpretation is possible in. 3.32.1 and 
10.96.9. In 5.36.2 a te hdnti harivah sura stpre ruhat $6mo na 
pdrvaiasya prsthe it is not necessary to take s ipre as a dual form. 
The loc. prsthe allows us also to take sipre asloc. sg. of sipra . The 
line means * may (the Soma drink ) rise to your jaws, oh heroic one, 
having horses, on your helmet, as the Soma plant does on the back 
of the mountain.’ Apparently what is implied is the golden colour of 
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Soma becoming visible on the jaws and the colour of the helmet 
also being said to be due to Soma. There is only one passage, 
RV 8.76.10, which would lead us to believe that siprTi probably 
consisted of two parte: uitlsfhann djasa *ah& intvi Upre avepayah 
' Getting" up with vehemence, after having drunk (Soma), you have 
shaken the two parts of the helmet. ‘ 

I now find that the same view as above has been expressed 
long back by V. Henry in M6m. de la Soc. deling. 9.249-252 (1896) 
and Henry Bays that the same suggestion was earlier made by 
Bergaigne in the same journal 8.25, note 13 (1894). Bergaigne looks 
upon Hpra as “ Les deux pieces d'une sorte de casque fc . He adds 
“Indra d£tache sesdeux s;'pr2pour boire lesoma (tlOl.lG; cf. 3.32.1; 
8.65. 10; 10.96.9 ), qui monte i. ces siprZ en meme temps qu’d* 
ses mSchoires ( 5.36.2 ). II recoit l’£pith£te Hpririt dont le f£minin 
Upririi {1.30.11) paraSt designer une arm£e d’hommes qui portent 
les sipra. Indra, avec ses deux sipra, vaut [ a lui seu! ] une pareillfe 
armfee: 10.105,5. " 

The compounds dyahsipra, hiranyasipra, hdrisipra and htrisipra, 
can be easily understood with the meaning ‘helmet’. The compounds 
ddsasipra, vrsa&prd and visisiprd are proper names. The word 
v&priya probably Contains the form Upriya to be derived from Upr3. 
This is a difficult word. 

siprd, the name df a river, sipra, the name of a lake, sipr'S 
mother of pearl and stpr3 " a basket ’ are of course different words. 

[ siprZ is derived from the root ' to wag' cf. sepa 4 tail' in 
the Alt Gr. II 2 687 p. 858. Henry connects it with Lat. caput (MSL 
9.250).]. 


(2) vanargu 

According to the lexicons, vanargu is attested only four times- 
twice in the RV and once each in the AV and the SV { vandrgu ). 

The complex expression can be analysed easily as vanar-gu and 
there is little doubt that the first member of the compound is the same 
as vana~ or vanas- and means * forest The latter member, 
on the other hand, can theoretically represent either the substantive 
gd‘bull’, or the verb Jf& ‘logo’ >/g3 ‘to sing’. Accordingly 
there are three possibilities of translating the word— {1) forest bull; 
(2 ) wandering in forest; ( 3 ) singing in forest. 
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In RV 1.145.5 and 10.4.6 Bergaigne translated the expression as 
’ bull of the forest ’ {taureau des bois}. 1# RV 1.145.5 is addressed 
to Agni and runs as — 

sd im mig6 dpyo vanargur upa tvacy upamdsyarn m dhUyi I 
vy abravid Vayuna mdrtyebhyo 'g«V vidva rtacid dhi salydh fl 

RV 10.4.6 occurs also in a Agni hymn, and the context of the 
first line is that of the churning of the fire. 

tanutydjeva tdskarU vanargu rdsatiabhir dasdbhir abhyadhiCam / 
iydm te ague ndpyasi mantsS yuksvd rdtham nd sucdyadbhir 
dngaik if 

AV 4.36. where the word occurs in the seventh verse, is intended 
to drive away all evil beings. There Whitney translates it as ‘sava¬ 
ges’, although with a question mark. In the Nighautu 3.24 vanargu 
appears, by the side of taskara, among the stenariamani. Whitney 
obviously has the derivation of -gu- from \/~gd * to go ’ in mind. 
The verse runs as - 

nd pisdcath sdm sdknomi nd sienatr nd 'vanargubhih / 
pisacas tdsman nasyanti yarn ahdm gramatn avisi // 

SV 6. 4. 9 is addressed to Indra. Since the verse occurs in the 
Sranyakasamhita of the SV, I was at one time inclined to interpret 
vandrgu in this verse as ‘ singing in the forest.’ 111 The verse runs as- 

hdri ta indra smdsrTiny uto te hart lau hdri/ 

lam tvd stuvanli kavdyah parusaso vandrgavah 11 

All the three possibilties have thus been exhausted and in fact 
such that the three possible meanings have been distributed over the 
three Sarhhitas. The question arises- is this really necessary ? Is it not 
possible to get on without assuming the multiplicity of meanings ? 

Let us examine all the three meanings: ’ 

{1) singing in the forest ’ is clearly excluded for the RV 
and the AV occurrences. It can suit only the SV Passage. (2 ) "wander¬ 
ing in a forest ’ 11 does, in fact, appear to suit all the four passages 
but the following considerations go against it 

{1) In theRV 1.145.5 Agnf is called apyah mrgah ‘water animal’ 
and also vartarguh. Ths parallelism shows that corresponding to mrgdh, 
-gu- in vanargu is better interpreted as something concrete and ‘bull’ 
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would fit in the context very well. 18 vanargii , thus, expresses in a 
compound what dpyah ntrgdh does in two separate words. 

(2 ) In the RV 10.4.6 the adjective vanargu * wandering in forest ’ 
used with tdskara would be superfluous. 

(3 ) In the AV 4.36.7, since vanargu occurs after pi'iacd and 
stend, it should better be interpreted as a substantive referring to a 
specific class of beings, harmful to villages, and not as an adjective. 
After pisacd, which refers to a class of non-substantial beings, and 
stend, which refers to human beings, it would be quite appropriate to 
assume that vanargu refers to a class of animals,' forest-bulls ’. 

(4) In the SV 6-4.9 vandrgavah, if taken as an adjective, 
would qualify kavdyah. Now it is perhaps possible to think of the 
katns going to a forest to praise Indra, maybe in conformity with 
some kind of taboo, but is it on that account necessary to think of 
them as 4 wandering ’ in the forest 7 On the other hand, if we look 
to the adjective parusasah occurring by its side and remember that in 
the RV 6.56.3 we come across the expression parust gdvi and in the 
RV 5.27.5 parusdh uksdnah, we will have little hesitation in interpret¬ 
ing vanargdvah as 'forest bulls’. The havis who were offering 
praises to Indra are described as 4 rough ’ or 4 dust-coloured ’ forest 
bulls.* 0 

It is thus quite possible to get along satisfactorily with only 
one mealing of vanargu, ‘ forest-bull * and it is not necessary to; ass¬ 
ume two or three meanings. 

In the SV, vandrgu is accented differently from the RV and the 
AV vanargu. But it is extremely doubtful whether it means something 
different on that account. S&yana's attempt to explain it as a Bahuv- 
rlbi compound - vananiyah santbhajantydk sevamya gavo yefim to 
vanargavah fails both semantically and formally ( the accent in that 
case would have been on the first syllable vanargavah ). It is simple 
to assume some kind of accent shift. The available lexicons have not 
noted the difference in accent. 

(3) zkavrj 

The word ekavrt also is restricted to the Vedic literature and 
occurs, there quite a few times. When the word occurs in forms other 
than the nom. sg., e g. ekavrtam (acc. sg.) AV 13 .4. 15, ekavrtah 
(nom. pL ) AV 13. 4. 12, or ekavrta (instr. sg.) TS 5. 2.3.7, the 
stem ekavrt is not in doubt. But when it occurs as ekavrt (nom. ag. ) 
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theoretically tvo possibilities present themselves : (1) nom. sg. of 
ekavrt, and ( 2 ) nom. sg. of ekavrdh. The available lexicons have 
accepted only the stem ekavrt and assigned it the meaning 4 being one, 
simple But if we examine the contexts in which the word appears, 
we notice that it does not quite fit in all of them. We are forced to 
admit more than one word and more than one meaning. 

The stem ekavrt with the meaning 4 single’ is quite in order e. g. 
in the £at. Br. 3. 6. 3. 14 where it occurs in connection with the 
spreading of the sacrificial grass. We read: grhilva prastardm 
ekavrd barhiit strnati 44 having taken the prastara, he spreads the 
altar-grass in a single layer ” (Eggeling). The commentator on 
the Katy. 3r. S, 8.2.25 and 8.7.12 where the word occurs in a similar 
context also explains ekavrt « ekadhatu 4 having one layer,’ i. e. the 
grass is spread only once ( ekavaram ). 

But the same is not true when the word occurs again in the 
Sat. Br. 13. 2'. 1. 5 in a different context When the food offerings are 
offered to cardinal numbers like eka, dvi, tri, etc. the numbers 
are successively raised by one. The word ekavrt occurs as an adjective 
of svarga while attempting to justify this procedure of raising the 

numbers by one. We read: tkasmai svSha dvdbhyam svaha . ity 

anupurvdm juhoti /. ikottara juhoti l ekavrd vai svargo lokdh. 

Here we cannot accept Eggeling’s translation 44 He performs oblations 
successively increasing by one, for single indeed, is heaven. ” This 
does not bring out’the relationship between ekotlaratva of the offerings 
and ekavrt nature of the heaven. This can be undestood properly 
only if we interpret ekavrt as nom. sg. of ekavrdh 4 rising by one 4 
(ekena vardhate ). The numbers are raised successively by one 
because the svarga loka also, when thought of as having three or 
seven layers, successively rises by one. 

The context thus forces us to admit one more word ekavrdh 
* rising by one 4 

Even in the passages where the stem ekavrj is quite clear, its 
analysis, and consequently its meaning, is not always quite certain. 
Although the difficulty has not been noted by the lexicons, it has been 
already mentioned in the Alt Gr. II. 2 p. 43. It is mentioned there 
that sometimes it is difficult to decide whether the second part of the 
compound, —vft, is to be understood as the root noun vrt from y/tift 
‘to be, to exist ’ or as the root noun -vr-t fromvV ‘ to cover. 4 It is 
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noted that there is a difference of opinion in this regard between the 
authors of BR and Her tel’ 1 (Indoir. Qu. u, F. 6. 31 ). When in the 
AV it is said about the sun sd e?i dka ekavrd dka evd ( 13. 4. 12, 20) 
or yd eidm devdrn ekavrtam veda (13. 4. 15 ) one can be certain 
that in these passages ekavrt contains the verb V vrt and it means 
‘existing alone, single.’ But when in the same hymn it is said about 
the gods sdrve asmin deva ekavrto bkavanti (13. 4. 21} it seems 
more likely that ekavrt contains the verb Vfr ( " All the gods in him 
become covered by one ” L e. by the sun ). Whitney’s trying to force 
the root Vvrt here and translate the line as "All the gods in him 
become single '' does not recommend itself. 

Finally the word ekavrt seems to contain the verb V vr also in 
the Maitr. S. 4 2. 13. The passage reads as: deva vat sdrve sahdntd- 
rvanto ‘bhavams te sdrve sakd vy'ajdyania / tad ekavrd auyat sdmvr• 
ttam ! tdd devd itthdm eetthdm ca vyatyacarams tdn mitravdrwid 
acdyatam "The gods, verily, all became pregnant together. They 
were all bom together. ‘ That' lay collected together C concealed ) 
in a single CQver. The gods passed by and beyond ‘ it’ in this way and 
that. Mitra and Varuna { finally) observed ‘ it \ [ It is not clear what 
* it ’ stands for. The gods Mitra and Varuna are said to have made 
g an dv'tpadi from 4 it ’ ]. 

The available lexicons do not list ekavrdh. That there are no 
other forms available of this wqrd like acc., instr. etc. does not in 
itself go against observing such a vocable in at least one occurrence 
of ekavrt. 

We are thus required to list two words — ekavrt and ekavrdh — 
and in the former case we are required to assign two' meanings {1) 
existing alone, single, ( 2 ) having a single cover. 

This example will show that the principle of ‘ economy ’ has to 
be modified if the context requires it. 

NOTES 

1. To cite only Geldner’s Glossar one notes : “i.adj. rechl, wahr, 
wirkiich; wahrhafl, eeht, zuverliissig, 2.n. das Rechte, Richtige, Wahre, 
Reale. (a) rechier Weg. (b) Richtigkeit, Regel : rtdsya pathya —>■ 
pathin der rechte-, richtige-, regelmassige Weg; aber auch der Gang 
des heiiigen Werkes, der Ritus. (c) der regulars Gang der Well, 
WeltOrdnung (-lauf), Kosmos; die alles regulterende Zeit. (d) die 
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reale Welt, RealitAt. (e) Norm, Gesetz, Recht; rtena mit Fug und 
Recht. (f) Gerecbtigkeit, Rechtlichkeit, Redlichkeit. (g) Wahrheit. 
Aufrichutgkeit, Wahrheitslicbe. (h) Eid, (i) der rechte Glaube, 
frommer Sinn, lauterer Gedanke und jcde Betdtigung des rechten 
Glaube ns, frommer Brauch. rechtschaffner, heiliger Wandel, das 
Rechte, das rechte Tun, gules Werk; jedes religiose Gesetz. (Gebot); 
insbesondere der rcgelm&ssige Gottesdienst, die richtige Opferzeit and 
Opferordjtung, Ritus; Gebet und Opfer. (k) rtdsya sodas — sadana, 
sddman. (1) die Statte des Glaubens, Opferbaus, Opferst&tte, (m) der 
unsichtbare Teil des Himmels (der spitere satyaloka) 

2. Bergaigne, La Religion Vtdique (MM Roth et Grassmann ne craig- 
nent pas, pour simplifier Ie sens des hymnes, de complufuer souvent 
le vocabulairc : j’essaie au contjaire de ritablir la simplicity dans 1c 
vocabulaire en admettam la complexity dans les id6es (Vol. I 
pp. iv-v). 

3. Etudes sur le Lexique du Rig-Veda I. 

4. Op. cit. p. 105. 

5. JAOS 77.51 ff. (1957). 

6. Op. cit. p. 54. 

7. JAOS 77.55. Thieme hastens to add “one single expression" does 
not mean "one single word”. But the different words must center 

round one single idea .” He, for example, finds it permissible 

to translate Sk- soda as ‘sickness, illness, disease’. 

8. Geldner in his later translation has completely given up this meaning. 

9. KZ 46. 26-35 (1914). 

10. In the Alt. Gr. the word is given different meanings at different 
places, Thus “Wange" II 1 p. 121, 294, "Backe" p. 299; “Visier" 
p. 296, 297 (for this latter, correction “Schnurrbart” occurs in the 
Nachtrtige to II 1 p. 82; “Schnurrbart" II 2 p. 329, 407, 875. 

11. To which Mahldhara and Uvata, who have the same explanation 
to offer as S&yana, add “well purified’ (supittas ca ) while com¬ 
menting on VS 9.4. 

12. Also RV 8.7.25 : (of Maruts) vidyuddhasta abhidyavdh itprah 
sir fan hiranyayth/ subhri vyanjaia iriyi/ 

13. But Geldner ; “an den HHuptern dehnen sich die goldenen Zahn* 
reihen(?) aus." 

14. Twice suiipra. 

15. MSL 8.482. 

16. Prof. Velankar Comm. Volume, 80. 

17. The available lexicons have, in fact, only this meaning on record. 
MW. e g. gives : “moving about in woods, wandering in a forest or 
wilderness, a savage, a thief-robber Nigh.” 

18. Agni is often called a bull or is compared with a bull in the RV. 

19. For .details of interpretation see my paper on vanargu, Velankar 
Comm Vol. pp- 77-78. Suffice to say here that I interpret van argil 
as acc. dual and translate the line as “(The two arms) have held 
fast (the two churning sticks with ten fingers) as two brigands, risking 
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tlieir life, two forest bulls with ten ropes". This may be comparer, 
w'ith Geldner's translation : ‘‘Wie Zwei trn Walde strcifendc Rauber. 
die ihr Leben einsetzcn, haben (beide Arme) mit zchn Stricken (das 
Reibholz) festgebunden." This translation docs not make clear what 
the robbers hold fast, and Geldner has to supply ‘traveller’ as also 
is done by Sayana {pathika), Durga (aclhvaga). and Skanda- 
Mahesvara {kaicii). 

20. For paru?6so, there is a variant reading puru$tiso. But in that case 
there is the difficulty about the accent since punifa is accented on the 
first syllable. Moreover purufdsah, by the side of kavdyah, has 
hardly anything significant to convey. 

2!. Thus in the TS and the AV ekavn means “einfach” according to BR 
(hence from V vrt), but "einzig umgebend” according to Hertel 
(hence froraVvr). 
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Mr. Madhav Deshpande in his Brief Communication published in IIJ. 17, pp. 249- 
250 (1975) says that in my discussion on the word tred I have ignored the condition 
chandasi in the Varttika rci jrer uUarapadadiiopas chandasi on PSn 6.1.37. But I 
have not. The condition is too obvious for any one to ignore. 

The absence of any rule in Panini’s grammar to account for the form trea in place 
of the expected tryrea, and the presence of a VSrttika by Katyayana to account for 
it was interpreted by me as indicating a change in the pronunciation of the word in 
the Vedic texts, the earlier pronunciation being tryrea , the later trea. My argument 
was that since Panini heard the pronunciation tryrea in and outside the Vedic texts, 
it offered no anomaly to him. Katyayana, however, heard the pronunciation trea in 
the Vedic texts and hence he found it necessajy to take note of it. That 1 have not 
ignored the condition chandasi in the Varttika wilt be clear from what I have said 
on p. 5 of my Nirukta Notes (Series I, 1965): 4 ‘. . . since Katyayana restricts the use 
of trea to Chandas .. 

Whether we may assume a change in the pronunciation of the Vedic texts 
between the time of Panini and KatySyana and whether the piece of evidence based 
on this assumption is of any value for determining the relative chronology of Pdnini 
and Yaska is a different matter. What ! wish to bring to the notice of the readers 
here is the fact that in my argument based on trea 1 have not ignored the condition¬ 
ing factor chandasi in the Varttika. 


M. A. MEHENDALE 
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ON PANINI 1. 3. 41 
BY 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

PSnini 1. 3. 41 reads veh padaviharane, i. c., the root kram with the 
prefix vi takes Atmanepada terminations if the meaning padaviharana is to be 
conveyed. 

What does padaviharana here mean ? Patanjali does not comment 
on this surra. The authors of the KaSika take the expression to mean * talcing 
a step, placing a foot step 1,1 ( padavik?epe ), and give examples like susthu 
vikramate, sadhu vikramate ' ( he ) steps well They also observe that this 
placing of steps is to be understood with reference to the special gait of horses 
etc. ( aSvadindm gativiseso vikramanam ucyatej and, by implication, not with 
reference to the gait of human beings or the deities. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that we find the use of vi-kram in the Atmanepada with reference to 
the horses in the Sttupaiavadha 5.9 ( paryantavartmasu vicakramire mahaivah 
iailasya ) and that Bhattoji DIksita in his Siddhantakaumudf adds the word 
vaji to the KaSika-example cited above ( sadhu vikramate vaji ). Apparently, 
nobody has thought of any other animal except ‘ horse although the 
authors of the Kaiika have said aivadi. 

Since the authors of the Kaiika understand padaviharana to mean 
padaviksepa, they raise the question : where is the necessity of the present 
sutra if the root kram, according to the Dhdtupatha ( 1.502), has no other 
meaning but padaviksepa'i Their reply is that the sutra is necessary because 
roots have many meanings. The force of their argument seems to be that if 
the root kram has various meanings, the sutra restricts its use in the 
Atmanepada only when the root with the prefix vi conveys the meaning ‘ plac¬ 
ing of a step otherwise, as in vikrSmati sandhih * the joint gets loosened 
it is used in the Parasmaipada. 

The meaning assigned to padaviharapa in the KaSika , however, docs 
not agree with the attested usage. Viharati is well attested in the Vedic literature 
in the sense ■ disjoin, separate e.g., tau (i.s. grahau ) punar viharatah “ (the 
two priests, viz. the Adhvaryu and the Nestr ) separate again those two ( cups, 
viz. the one filled with soma, and the other filled with sura ) ” ( Sat. Br. 5.1.2. 


1 Also S. M. Katre : Dictionary of PSnini 2.364, * placing of footsteps 
V Pinini himself has used Ihe word viharana in this sense in 5 syaviharana ‘ opening 
of the mouth, separating the jaws* in his stttra : ana do ’nSsyaviftarane 1.3.20. 

( A minis BORI ] 
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18). Not only this, viharati ‘separates’ is also attested specifically with 
reference to pada i.e. pada A In the Aitareya Brahmana ( 2.35 = 10.3) we read 
prathame pade viharati.* This refers to the recitation of a re of which the first 
two quarters are separated from each other, i.e. they are recited with a pause 
between them ( Sayana : viharanam prthakkaranam j dvayoh padayor madhye 
viharam vicchedam krtvd pathet ). This method of recitation is the opposite 
of the one in which the two quarters are united, i.e. they are recited without 
a pause between them ( samasyaty uttare pade / Ait. Br. 2.35 = 10 3 on which 
Sayana : trtiyacaturthapadayor uttarardhagatayoh samyojanpm ). 

On the basis of the above evidence it is possible to say that the ex¬ 
pression pUdaviharana in the Papini-sutra refers to this peculiar method of 
recitation. If the Hotr priest recites the stanza by separating its quarters 
( padas ) one would say hota vikramate. 

If, on the other hand, the word pada in the Papini-sutra does not 
refer to the quarter of a stanza, but to a ( human ) foot, we may compare the 
expression tasmat stry urii viharati ‘ therefore a woman separates her thighs 
in the same section of the Ait. Br. referred to above. Even in the fiV 10.162.4 
we read yds ta urn viharati * one who separates your thighs ’. Hence, pada- 
viharana in the, Panini-siUra may be taken to refer to the above context, and 
accordingly an example for the siitra could be strl vikramate a woman 
separates her feet. ’ 

Lastly, if, as our commentators think, padaviharana really refers to 
the ‘ placing of a step ’ (padaviksepa ), and not to the ‘separation of the 
padas (whether in the sense of a quarter of a stanaa, or a ( hitman ) foot ) 
as suggested above,' then we have the well-known examples of vi-kram in the 
Atmanepada with reference to the three steps taken by Vi?nu, e.g (iddm 
vispur vi cakrame tredhd m dadhe paddnA ( B-V. 122.11 ), so'bravtd indro 
ydvad evdyam vifnus trir vikramate ( Ait. Br. 6.15=28. 7 ), etc. Thus visrtur 
vikramate could be an example of the sutra in question. 

In view of the evidence given above it is not at all clear why the authors 
of the Kdiika and the later commentators, in the first instance, did not take 
padaviharapa to mean ( 1 ) 4 separation of the quarters of a stanza’, or ( 2) 
‘ separation of the (human ) feet and, secondly, even if they took pSda- 
viharana to mean ‘ placing of a step why they neglected ( 3) the famous 
* three steps of Visnu and chose to restrict the * placing of the steps * to the 
horses and the like. 


8 pidaUbdasya paryayah padaUbdah naPumsakah ( Sadguru&sya on Aitareya 
Hr any aka 1.3.7). 

* Kau t. Br. has pade vigrhtibti. 

t On which Siyana : trir vikramate padatrayam praksipati. 
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PROF. MANFRED MAYRHOFER'S 
NEW ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF SANSKRIT* 

By 

M. A. Mehbndalb. 

Prof. Mayrhofer has already earned distinction as an eminent etymo¬ 
logist by the publication of his Kurzge/asstes etymologisches Wfirterbuch ties 
Altindischen (A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary 1956-1^76) in 
three impressive volumes. Mayrhofer was then conscious of the fact that 
his dictionary was not an end, but just a beginning in the direction of provi¬ 
ding information on etymological questions related to Sanskrit. He had then 
hoped that some day someone’s inspiration will be enkirdled by his book to 
make a second attempt. 1 It is indeed gratifying to note that instead of wait¬ 
ing for someone else to take up the challenge, Mayrhoter himself has come 
forward to embark on a second venture to publish a new etymological dic¬ 
tionary of Sanskrit. 

As compared with his earlier book, Mayrhofer has made two easily 
perceptible changes while giving the title of his book. He has dropped the 
restrictive epithet ‘ concise ' of his old dictionary and he has chosen to chara¬ 
cterize the language dealt with as ‘ aUindoarisch * ( Old Indo-Aryan ) instead 
of«altindisch ’ (Old Indian ). There is one more change he has made : he 
does not give to his new dictionary the alternative English title as he did to 
his old one. The change may appear small and not worth noting. But it 
gives as indication of the changes introduced by Mayrhofer inside the dic¬ 
tionary. In his old dictionary Mayrhofer gave, besides German translations 
of all head words, also their English translations for the convenience of 
English knowing readers. He has stopped doing this in his new dictionary 
since he found the practice space consuming.* 

Mayrhofer’s old dictionary was completed in 1976. His new diction¬ 
ary, which is by no means just a new edition of the old one, 3 started appear- 


* Etymologitchta Worlerbuoh det A Itindoarisohen I. Band and H. Band, 1986-199$. 
Heidelberg. Carl Winter-Universitats Verlag, pp, 837. 

i Vorwort to KEWJ Vol. I, pp. IX-X. 

* English translations of Sanskrit words can be of some use to English knowing readers. 
But their absence does not materially harm the new dictionary. A reader refers to 
Mayrhofer’s dictionary for tho etymology of a word, and not for its meaning. 

* The only factor common to both the dictionaries is the author and the language dealt 
with. 
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ing in 1986. In between he published a booklet and a small paper making 
public bis views on an ideal and a practicable etymological dictionary of a 
large-corpus language. Mayrhofer was engaged on his dictionary work for 
nearly thirty years and was therefore justified in making known his views on 
the forms of etymological dictionaries. 

His booklet Zur Gestalturtg ties etymologischert Wftrterbuches einer 
„Gross’Corpus'Sprach*‘ appeared in I980 4 and his paper, " {Jberlegungen 
zu einem neuen etymologischen WOrterbuch des Altindoarischen, ” appeared 
in 1983.® 

Mayrhofer’s views expressed in the two publications noted above, 
especially in the former, are summarized below so that the user of his new 
dictionary may know what information to expect under each lemma. 

In Gestaliung Mayrhofer first draws attention to the two aspects of an 
etymological dictionary : 4 etymology - word history ’ and 4 etymology-origin.’® 
In an etymological dictionary of the former type, the author concerns himself 
with such subjects as ; Changes that occur in the meaning of a word, phonetic 
forms of a word, stylistic and social values that might get associated with a 
word in the course of its history'within that language. In an etymological 
dictionary of the other type its author has to enquire about the origin of the 
word, the first combinations of phonetic sequences to which a definitive 
meaning was assigned. 

An ideal etymological dictionary is one which at once takes care of 
both the above aspects ; word history and origin. The realisation of such an 
ideal, however, Mayrhofer says, depends on the favourable stars of the 
person concerned ( “ personlischen Konstellationen ” ). T Mayrhofer, appa¬ 
rently, did not enjoy this good fortune. In vain did he seek, before under¬ 
taking his new project, the association of a collaborator of the stature of the 
late Prof. L. Reuou who could look after the “ word history ” aspect of the 


* ft was ready in 1979 and, in its two abridged versions, was read before learned audi¬ 
ences on two different occasions. 

* lam obliged to Prof. Mayrhofer for making available to me both these publications. 

1 A question was once raised whether, in view of some unscientific excesses committed in 
the investigation of 4 etymology-origin 4 , only the other aspect of the dictionary, viz. 
4 etymology—word history ’ was to be looked upon as scientifically valid. Tbe ques¬ 
tion was answered decisively by J. Untermann ( Etymolagie und Wortgtichtchtc, 
197S, p. 10 ) by pointing out that etymology which in Gk. means 4 instruction on the 
original meaning of a word 4 is a justified and necessary form of investigation. 

* Ciitaitung p. 12, 
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dictionary, while Mayrhofer would be left to pursue the " origin M aspect. 
This meant that a “ Renou ” would describe all the vicissitudes through which 
a given OIA word has passed in the course of its history within.Sanskrit 
while Mayrhofer would tell his readers : 

1. which OIA words reach back to demonstrable earlier stages — Indo- 
europcan or Indoiranian; 

2. which OIA words are revealed as new Indo-Aryan formations, i. e. 
words not inherited from earlier stages but new forms within Indo-Aryan 
created from its own linguistic material and with its own rules of grammar; 

and 


3, which OIA words are borrowings from other languages, either t 

i) from MIA languages; or 

ii) from non-Aryan languages of India ; or 

iii) from languages outside India. 

If Mayrhofer had succeeded in getting the cooperation he was looking 
for, he would have presented his new dictionary on the model of Dictiomaire 
6tymologique de la langue Latin of Meiliet and Emout in which fhe former, 
an Indoeuropeanist, dealt with the origin-source of Latin words, while the 
latter, a Latinist, pursued their history within Latin. Since Mayrhofer did 
not succeed, he has chosen to deal with only the etymology-origin aspect. 
This, howerer, does not mean that Mayrhofer did not attempt a philological 
examination of OIA words before writing his new dictionary. For, as he 
points out, 8 however well-founded an etymology may be, it will break down 
if the lexeme, for which it is given, is assigned a meaning which is not borne 
out by its textual occurrences. A word, though attested, with a wrong 
meaning is as useless as a ghost word. 

One of the demands made on an etymologist by J. Untermarm 8 is that 
every linguistic form that is registered as a lemma in a synchronous dictionary 
of a language must also be entered as an independent lemma in the etymo¬ 
logical dictionary of that language. Mayrhofer's view, however, in this 
regard is that such a practice is not justifiable and is also space consuming. 
He makes this point clear with the help of an example. 10 Both Ok. and Lat. 


* Ubtrieguttgen, t>. 148. 

8 Etymologic und Wortgeschichte, 5975, p. 15. 

10 Mayrhofer tells us that this example is found also in Maau Leuroana’s Klein* Schr>- 
fUn . 1959, p. 187. 
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have comparable verbal forms: Gk. dgo 4 drive, lead Lat. ago 1 drive, lead * 
which fact permits us to reconstruct their IE origin *ag~ • drive, lead \ We 
are therefore justified in giving independent entries Gk. dg5 and Lat. ag& in 
their respective etymological dictionaries. But the same cannot be 6aid for 
the comparable agent nouns : Gk. aktor ‘ leader Lat. actor * driver, actor'. 
These two words, of course, have a place as independent lemmata in their 
respective synchronous dictionaries. But they have no such claim in the 
etymological dictionaries of those two languages because the two ageotive 
forms could arise, independently of each other, in Gk. andiat. from their 
respective roots and agentive suffixes. We cannot therefore be sure, as in the 
case of *ag-, that the two forms Gk. dkior and Lat. detor reach back to a 
common IE reconstruct *eg-tor. 

Moreover, the requirement that every synchronous lexeme should be 
cited as an independent lemma in an etymological dictionary is not always 
practical. It can be fulfilled only in the case of a language like Gothic which 
has a relatively small vocabulary. Different languages have different kinds 
of text-traditions and hence there will always be differeut kinds of etymologi¬ 
cal dictionaries. Mayrhofer presents in this connection a four-fold classi¬ 
fication of languagesi 

1. Informant languages, 11 i. e. languages that are used as first languages 
in different communities and the vocabularies of which are always available, 
at least passively, to a member of that community and, to a large extent, 
also actively. 

2. Corpus languages, i. e. languages which are not witnessed as possess¬ 
ions of speech communities as a whole but which are recorded in their literary 
works, inscriptions and similar other sources. These languages can be classi¬ 
fied into three groups; 

i) Large-corpus languages: these are attested in writings to such a large 
extent that a high percentage of their lexicon which was once available to 
their speakers, i. e. the informants of that bygone period, is known to us to 
day. To this group belong languages like Old Indo-Aryan, Greek, Latin. 

ii) Small-corpus languages; these are available in a small number of 


11 Mayrhofer avoids using the metaphorical expression “living languages’' because its 
opposite “ dead languages ” is not suitable for corpus languages like Latin and Sanskrit 
which are still “ alive " in special groups like priests, learned men. and poets, and a 
“ dead ” language can again come to life as in the case of Hebrew in modern Israel, 
while a natural event like “ death” is Irreversible. 
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texts; but they yield material which is large enough to give us a fairly adequa¬ 
te insight into their structures and basic voabularies. However, we have 
always to bear in mind that what we possess today is only a fragment of its 
once large vocabulary, To this group belong languages like Gothic and Old 
Persian. 

iii) Rest languages: These cannot iu all cases be clearly distinguished 
from the preceding group. These languages are preserved in small number 
of inscriptions, glosses, indirect reposts, etc. They are understandable and 
classifiable if they happen to belong to a language family which is well attes¬ 
ted, To this group belong languages like Thracian, Lydian and Phrygian 
which belong to IE family of languages. 

There are hardly any problems concerning the form of an etymological 
dictionary of a real ‘ rest * language. The normal type is a complete lexicon 
along with an index of all references; an edition of its handed down texts 
followed by the most clear statements on the origin of the demonstrable part 
of its lexicon. As a model, Mayrhofer names the Lydlsche Worterbuch of 
Rober-to Gusmani (Heidelberg, 1964). 

As regards the etymologieal dictionaries of the small-corpus languages 
the model presented by S. Feist, Verglelchrndes Worterbuch der Gotischen 
Sprache ( 3rd edu., Leiden, 1939 ), has been praised by competent authorities. 
Instead of enumerating its merits once again Mayrhofer draws attention to its 
defect, for that would immediately make clear what is and what is not dis¬ 
pensable while writing the dictionary of a large-corpus language. Mayrhofer 
points out that it is certainly important to know that the Gothic word for 
' mother ’ ( aithei ) is of obscure origin. 1 " It is centainly not of Germanic ori¬ 
gin (cf. Germ. Mutter ) ; and the Germanic word on its part is Of IE origin 
(Cf. Lat. mSter etc. ). This negative information Feist could have given just 
in two words : • Germ. Mutter* and, as a representative of IE, ‘ Lat. mater . 
Instead, Feist has used up twelve lines for citing three words from Germanic 
languages and fifteen words from IE languages other than Germanic. 

One may at this point cosider the question ; how should one arrange 
the lexemes in an etymological dictionary ? The conventional alphabetical 
arrangement has been ridiculed by some as a * telephone-type. ’ Mayrhofer 
does not subscribe to this ridicule for, according to him, the old ‘ telephonc- 


14 Mayrhofer informs us that this example was cited earlier by E. Hermann, " Zwei 
Vorschlage ” etc. ( IF. 56. 1983, p. 193). Hermann expressed concern that if this 
practice was not given up. an etymological dictionary would succumb to elephantiasis. 

17 [ Annals BORI ] 
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type ’ arrangement has proved over the years as extremely convenient for gett¬ 
ing quick information. Those who do not favour the alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment propose, instead, three kinds of classificatory groupings: ( 1 ) grouping 
the lexemes according to their origin ; ( 2 ) grouping them subject-wise ( nach 
Sachgruppen ); and ( 3 ) grouping them according to their chronology. 

For the first type of grouping ( origin-wise ), Heinrich Hubschmann’s 
Armenische Etymology ( 1897 ) is recommended as a model. Mayrhofer admi¬ 
res the virtues of this dictionary but points out that it is impossible to imitate 
fully this model while presenting the iexemes of any other corpus language. 
The peculiar situation of Old Armenian has enabled the author of its dicti¬ 
onary to classify words according to their origin : Persian, Greek, Syrian and 
pure Armenian. Even in the case of Armenian, Htibschmann is aware that 
his well-thought out classification may have to be corrected here and there in 
view of future research in IE and, especially, in Iranian. * In the case of 
other languages, particularly in Old Indo-Aryan, such a classification would 
be impracticable. It would be impractical even to approach Hubschmann’s 
lype by adding a supplement in which the lemmata are grouped according to 
origin. The information to be obtained by the rdader from such a supple¬ 
ment viz. that words like pit dr, iatd, diva are old inherited words is so well 
known that its mention once again will be waste of space. This is also true 
of such commonplace information that a late Sanskrit word like bhaua ( Sk. 
bhartdr ), which is of Prakrit origin, is a loan from popular speeches. And 
one who thinks that he can group the rest of th'e Sanskrit vocabulary into a 
Dravidian or a Mur.da block has no idea of the complexity of the problems 
involved in arriving at such decisions. 

As regards the second type of classification ( subject-wise ), Mayrbo- 
fer points out that even if an etymologist does not accept it and chooses to 
present his lemmata alphabetically, he has to study the subjectwise aspect 
of bis vocabulary beforehand and take into account synonyms, almost syno¬ 
nyms and meaning areas in the language dealt with by him. The only ques¬ 
tion is whether it is advisable to present the dictionary itself subject-wise or 
present the dictionary first alphabetically and then give the subject-wise 
ordering in a supplement. For the present at any rate Mayrhofer would like 
to await the application of the subject-wise type first, as an experiment, to a 
dictionary of a small-corpus language like Gothic. 

As regards the third type of classification (chronology-wise ), Mayrho¬ 
fer has already opted for it. He presents the lemmata in his new dictonary 
in two broad chronological divisions: 4 older language ’ and * later language \ 
In the former division, which he has now completed, he includes words 
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which may be called * Vedic ’ in the widest sense of the term, and also words 
which appear for the first time in the works of old gammarians like Pacini 
and Patanjall. Such words which do not appear before the epics and the law 
books 1 * have been assigned place in the second division. Mayrbofer points 
out that such a chronological division is, in a way, justified since almost one 
hundred percent of the OIA words of the first division (older language) 
have IE or Indotranian explanations. Words of foreiga origin or even 
those which reveal the stamp of MIA phonology are an exception in the 
first divison. On the other hand, suggestions to derive words of the second 
division from IE roots are recognized as possibilities only in a few cases. 11 
Those, however, who do not subscribe to such chronological divisions and 
still cling to the slogan ' Old Indian is Old Indian * adduce in support the 
evidence of the word pard- which, though it belongs to the later language, is 
of IE origin. They are, however, now faced with the fact that the word 
pard- is, in fact, attested in a Vedic text ( TS. 7. 5.1. 2) and hence can claim 
to belong to the older language, 16 

One last question of principle dealt with by Mayrbofer is i how much 
should the author of an etymological dictionary cite from the secondary 
literature, how many earlier etymological explanations does he have to refer 
to ? Since such explanations are too many, quite obviously one has to make 
a choice. Aleksander Briickaer makes thi3 painful task quite simple for him¬ 
self. He says that in his Polish dictionary he cites only that explanation 
which in his opinion is correct, probable, or possible, and passes over the rest 
in silence. He neither mentions them nor argues against them. Mayrhofer 
strongly objects to this attitude, not so much because it smacks of self-righ¬ 
teousness and arrogance, but because he is convinced that our linguistic 


13 In his Ubtrlegnttgtn (2. 2, 3, p. 150) Mayrhofer had thought of including words 
which are first attested in older lawrbooks like those of Manu and Yajoavalkya in the 
first division. He has since:changed bis mind and decided to place ail law books in 
* later language 

11 By arranging the lemmata chronologically, which arrrangement incidentally throws 
light oa the two types of the origin of the words, Mayrbofer comes a step closer to 
satisfying the demand that the lemmata be arranged origin-wise. 

14 Mayrhofer's view that it is absolutely necessary to divide OIA lexicon into two chrono. 
logical parts of an etymological dictionary has some justification no doubt. But in 
comparing the view of those who wish to combine the two divisions — oid and late 
— into one dictionary with an hypothetical etymological dictionary of Old Greek 
mixing up in one book also middle and new Greek is going too far. The comparison 
would be apt only if those who wish to give the etymological dictionary of OIA as one 
book had also thought of combining with it the etymological dictionaries of MIA 
and NIA. 
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science is of dialectic nature. It is the rtf ore not desirable to shut the door 
completely on all available secondary literature. 

Finally, as regards the question of the form of a practicable etymologi¬ 
cal dictionary, Mayrhofer says that the best way to approach this question is 
to know first the forra of an ideal etymological dictionary of a large-corpus 
language. This ideal makes the following demands : 

1. The author of the dictionary has to transform all independent words 
of the traditionally handed down texts into etymological lemmata. 

2. These lemmata arc to be referred to their ultimate constituent ele- 
meets in accordance with the rules of the grammar cif that language ; and, 
if the word is an inherited one, then in accordance with the rules of the 
grammar of the older stage of that language; and, finally, if the word is a 
loan word, then according to the rules of that source language. 

3. The author of an ideal etymological dictionary has to enquire about 
not only how his lemmata have arisen, but also where they have gone, i. e., 
e. g. whether OtA words have survived in later Indo-Aryan languages or 
whether Latin words in Romance languages. This information is accom¬ 
panied by the citation of comparable forms from related languages, especia¬ 
lly closely related languages. 

4. The reader of the dictionary has to be supplied with information on 
all etymological explanations that have been previously offered. 

5. In case the language does not already have a dictionary dealiag with 
word-histories, or if no such dictionary has been promised for it, informa¬ 
tion about the fate of the lemmata within the documented history of the 
language shall follow the above information on the origin of the words and 
their comparison with related languages. 

The ideal etymological dictionary thus will be both etymological and 
word-historical at the same time. It will be a thesaurus augmented by the 
information on the rules of derivation, linguistic comparison aud history of 
etymological explanations. That will be a wonderful achievement no doubt, 
but its execution has to face two formidable hurdles. Such a dictionary 
will run into several volumes, may be fifty, 16 which will unbearably tax the 


16 As an actuai example, Mayrhofer mentions W. von Wartburjj’s Fran*osio\ei Bfymo - 
logitches \V«rterbuch, 
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capacity of any publisher or any buyer. In addition, it presumes that the 
author of such a dictionary shall have a life of say 250 years'which he will 
live With full intellectual freshness. So long as these practical and biological 
hwrdles are not overcome we must look for limitations which will enable 
ua to accomplish a practicable etymological dictionary which is optimal and 
belongs to this world. 

1. The first limitation will be that a practicable etymological dictionary 
of a large-corpus language will not enter all synchronous lexical items as its 
independent lemmata. It will be enough to cite word families under each 
concerned word — and herein too selected derivatives as give unexpected 
evidence for word formations or semantic and phonetic histories. An etymo¬ 
logical dictionary of an abundantly attested language cannot be a substitute 
for its descriptive lexicon and a book teaching its word formation. 

2. The next limitation pertains to giving information on comparable 
linguistic forms. In this regard, utmost economy is necessary and possible 
because such information is repeatedly given in other books. Mayrhofer 
says that no etymologist can be urged to write a book to help a Robinson, 
who has with him only this book on his island, to write with its help a 
doctorate thesis in linguistics. In the case of OIA, information whether a 
gtvwt word has become extinct or whether it survives in NIA languages can 
be supplied by just referring the reader to R. L. Turner’s A Comparative 
Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages ( London, 1966 ), Next, with 
regard to information that a word like Skt. m3tdr is of IE origin it is not 
necessary to document all IE parallels. It will be enough to say : M IB, cf. 
Ltft. milter etc.”, and then give a reference to any one of the many books 
which list all IE ** mother ” parallels. 

3. A special problem that Mayrhofer had to face in his new dictionary 
was how much-information he might consider adequate to inform his reader 
that a given lexeme was of Iodoiranian origin. In the case of OIA words 
this information is important. It would have been very convenient for this 
purpose if he could avail himself of a single book as he could do for Indian 
by referring the reader to Turner’s dictionary. In its absence, Mayrhofer 
decided to cite a single Iranian parallel to indicate Indoiranian origin of an 
OJA lexeme and give, in addition, for each such case, the source of the most 
drtailed available secondary literature. 

4. As for the information on the earlier etymological explanations of the 
words dealt with, Mayrhofer ha* already clearly stated that he is not at all 
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in favour of withholding such information from the readers. What is required 
is brevity. In view of the very large number of early explanations one 
should, as far as possible, only indicate earlier collections where detailed 
etymological explanations can be easily found. Mayrhofer points out that 
many modern etymological dictionaries are lucky in having predecessors 
which contain detailed information on secondary literature. But when he 
wrote his KEWA he did not enjoy such benefit. The only complete etymo- 
logical dictionary then available was that of C. C. Uhlenbeck’s Kurzgefasstes 
etymologise lies WOrterbuch der Altindischen Sprache ( Amsterdam, 1898/9 ), 
and even this did not make mention of secondary literature. Alt the other 
attempts made in this direction remained unfinished. The situation has, 
since, changed. The one reason that encouraged Mayrhofer to take on him- 
self the difficult task of writing a new dictionary was that he was now in a 
position to cite for bibliographical references, besides other reference works, 
his own KEWA . 

Mayrhofer has thus made it abundantly clear that the etymological 
dictionary that he is presenting is not an * ideal ’ one but a 1 practicable ' one 
which he can think of completing in the foreseeable future. His new dicti¬ 
onary, which he anticipates to run into three volumes, 17 gives, wherever 
possible, UDder each lemma the follwing information : 

1. Single words or word-families appear at the beginning of each entry. 
Not only isolated words are given an independent lemmata, but also deriva¬ 
tives whose formation or semantics is of special interest or whose relationship 
is not certain appear independently. Hence, although dmja/ra- and dmslya- 
are given under amsa- ‘shoulder’, amsadhri - and amsald- are recorded as 
independent lemmata. Similarly, although agratds and agriyd- are listed 
under tigra- * tip*, agrimd- appears as an independent entry. Primary deri¬ 
vatives are listed under verbal roots from which they are derived. Thus 
ajd-,°djana-, ajird-, djma-, ajman- are all listed under AJ iS ‘drive, move 


17 Of these the first two volumes dealing with older Sanskrit have already: appeared ( see 
above f. n. *. To date, first four fascicules of Vol. HI giving words of later Sanskiit 
( amhati‘ to pincha-) have also appeared (1997- 1998). 
is Mayrhofer prints verbal roots in capital letters. He gives them in their full grade 
form as AY (not l * to go*. TAR ( not T# ) * to cross, overcome’, SHED ( not 
BH1D ) 4 to split ’ etc. He gives the traditional forms, set up by Sanskrit grammarians, 
as dummy entries with a reference to their corresponding full grade form entries { e. g, 
/seedy etc.). Thenouos also appear in their full grade froms as bhratar- (not 
bhrttir -), brhdnt~ (not brhat~), mahant- (not mahat-). In this case, Mayrhofer 
does not record the weak grade forms as dummy entries. In case of the stems in -i- 
and -«*, however, he makes an exception and gives girt- ( not giray- ). gurtt- (not 
gurav- ). 
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forward, throw ’ and do not occur as different lemmata. Even a word like 
a-yatana * fixed place * appears not as an independent entry, but under 
YAT. 1 * 

2. In the case of each word, whether it occurs as a head-word or is listed 
under it, it is stated in which text or text category the word first appears and 
whether or not it is attested beyond it. Thus afnhati- RV, ddbhuta- RV 
ddfa RV + , da fin - listed under dafd, BR +. 

3. The next information pertains to the extent to which the OIA words 
have been inherited by modern Indian languages. As remarked above, in 
general, a reference to Turner is found sufficient for this purpose. 

4. The next information is about the origin of a given lexeme. 80 If a 
word is not a borrowing from any of the non-Sanskritic languages, 51 it is 
important to know whether, in the first instance, it is of Indoiranian origin. 
As noted above, in principle, it was enough to cite a sure parallel from a 
single Iranian language to prove Indoiranian origin. Mayrhofer next infor¬ 
ms the reader whether the word further goes back to the IE period. He 
shows the IE origin by inserting, wherever possible, a reconstruct. There is 
no better way, according to him, to indicate that the author has been quite 
clear about the phonological and inflexional processes involved in tracing the 
lexeme back to its original form, as also about the root structure and word 
formation of a comparison. As for citing IE parallels Mayrhofer felt that it 
was enough to document three or four attestations out of twelve IE langua¬ 
ges. In addition, he gives reference to one of the many works where the 
reader can get full information on comparable forms. 83 

Mayrhofer assures his readers that in presenting the individual words 
of his new dictionary he has kept in mind the duty of an etymologist and 


19 It would have been be'ter to record Uyatana and similar words as dummy entries. 

aQ In the new dictionary too, as in the old one, one comes across labellings like • etymo- 
logiscb unklar’ ( am said- ), ‘nicht befriedigend gedeutet ’ { akudhry dk ), * nicht 
iiberzeugend gedeutet ( dkapsra-) or even ‘ nach Form, Bedeutung und Herkunft 
unsicher '( amsadhri~ ). Such labellings do not mean, as Bartbolomae in his criti¬ 
cism of Uhlenbeck’s dictionary thought (IP 12. Anz. 23 ), that such words defy expla¬ 
nations right from the start. Rather, they are indicative of a challenge to future 
research. 

81 Mayrhofer includes among these MIA languages also. 

35 For this purpose Mayrhofer has consulted a very wide range of secondary literature. 
This becomes clear from the very large number of bibliographical abbreviations 
given at the beginning of fascicule 10 of Vol. I (pp. XVI-LYIII) and fascicule 2Q of 
Vol. II (pp- 1X-XXIX). 
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taken into account the entire vocabulary, i. e. he has already studied the 
semantic areas of words, their synonyms, antonyms, homonyms aocj homeo- 
nyms. But since he was dealing with a iarge-eorpus language like OIA, it 
was not feasible for him to present the dictionary itself into corresponding 
sections. It is therefore highly encouraging to know that Mayrhofer proposes 
to publish, after the completion of the third volume, a supplement on the 
“ meaning areas ” ( BedenturgsJelder ) found in OIA. 

Mayrhofer is thus all set to earn a unique distinction. - He will be the 
first etymologist to have to his credit, not one, but two completed etymologi 
cal dictionaries of a large-corpus language with a supplement on “ meaning 
areas ”, One can only wish him god speed ! 
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(V) Mahabharata 

MAHABHARATA STUDIES I 
BY 

M. A. MEHENDALB 
( I ) akumaram 

While writing on akumaram yaiah panineh in the ABORI 58-59, pp. 
727 ff. ( 1978 ), Acharya Shri V. P. Liraaye rightly draws attention to the 
fact that akumaram in the above expression cannot mean ‘ upto children 
but that kumara must refer to some place-name ( ‘ upto KumiSra country ’). 
Shri Liraaye therefore suggests to emend the text of the Mahabhasya and 
read akumari in place of akumaram so that the expression could convey 
that PSnini’s fame bad spread as far as the southern-most tip of India, 
presently known as KanySkumarl. Shri Limaye himself, however, makes 
it dear that no variant ha9 been recorded in the Mahabhasya edilioos for 
akumaram. 

Now it is perhaps possible to say that the use of the expression aku¬ 
maram itself was the usual way, at least in the epic times, for conveying the 
sense of long distances. This becomes clear from the following few passages 
in the Mahabharata : 

( 1 ) Duryodhana, on his return from the Rajasiiya sacrifice, became very 
dejected for various reasons. Some of these are listed in the following stanza: 

“Sift ssWifJRrf it 2. 43.14. 

Duryodhana began to become pale because, firstly, he saw the PUpdavas 
well-pleased, secondly, the kings, assembled there, were obedient to the 
PSijdavas, and, thirdly, the whole world was well-disposed towards them. Ia 
order to convey -the very wide extent of the world ( lokam ), which in the 
present context would mean the BhUratavarsa, the author has used the expres¬ 
sion akumaram which must mean ‘as far as the KumSra (country)’. It 


1 Incidentally it may be noted that in the traditional explanation of this expression 
the meaning of kutnSra * child ’ ( b&la ) is expressly stated very late in the commen¬ 
tary RainafirakSsa ( yad fta/un npi sanibadhn’Sfi ) on p. 349of the Makabhft.iya- 
Pracltpa-VyTikhy3ftatti, part IV, ed. by M. S. N ara si mh acharya, Pondichery, 1977. (I 
am thankful to Dr. O. B. Paisule for this information. ) It cannot be stated definitely 
that this meaning was intended by Patanjali. Even in the wording of Pradtpa 
( Ituvinran api yasah prdptam ) or of Uddyota { huuiSrarUpR m ary ad a ), the word 
kumara could refer to some place-name. 
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is most unlikely that akumaram here means * down to the children ’* because 
Duryodhana could have impossibly noticed children in the gathering that 
had come together for the RSjasuya and hence could say that even children 
were well-disposed to the Papdavas. Moreover Duryodhana is not parti¬ 
cularly likely to be jealous of the Pa^davas on seeing even children favour¬ 
able to them, but certainly on noticing that the people upto the (very 
distant) land of KumSra were so disposed towards the Papayas. 8 

(2) areterrffcfas<n$nn*ri 

wjwr ^ i 

Rtetrf m RRt 

^ II 8. 54.18. 

BhlmaseDa tells his charioteer ViSoka that that very day the kings 
would know that either he himself had gone down in the confrontation, or 
he alone had conquered the Kurus, He says that the kings coining from * as 
far as the Kumara (country )’ would come to know that fact. 

In this context it is hard to believe that Bhlmasena declared that the 
fact would be known by the kings on the battle-field and by the young 
princes at home that very day. What happened on the battle-field would be 
known on that very day only to the kings who bad gathered there from far 
and wide. The expression akumaram, therefore, has to be interpreted as 
referring to some distant place and not to a child.* 

( 3) When Bhitna points out to Yudhistbira how difficult it is going to be 
for the Pan^avas to remain unknown during the period of the ajftatavasa, 
about himself he says : 

*rf TrasTHfte sn g y uf r mr : inn: i 

sigmas? q^rfjT ftnfte II 3. 36. 27. 

In this connection too akumaram has to be understood as indicative of wide 
geographical area. There is no point in saying that even chitdren knew 
Bbima and hence it would be difficult for him to remain unknowu; it would 
be more to the point if he were to say that since he was known far and wide, 
however far he might go from HastinSpura, people would recognize him. 5 

The above passages from the Mahabharata * make it clear that the 
word kumara in the expression akumaram in them should be understood to 


1 As translated by van Buitenen. 

* akumaram in tnfitn va lokah k'lftayanly akumUram (8.54. 19) is also to be under¬ 
stood as' upto the Kumara (country).’ P. C. Roy, however, translates • beginning 

with the feats of my earliest years \ 

* But P. C. Roy translates * including the very children *' 

* van Buiteuen, however, 1 * * * * 6 down to the kids \ 

6 Also cf. 11. 9. 8; 8. 30. 12 ( very peculiar is the expression Bkumdrah tmaramy 
ahatn where 5 kumara- i3 an adjective). 
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refer to some place-name far from Hastioapura. About its exact identifica¬ 
tion we may not be certain now. It may refer to the Kura9ra»vi§aya in the 
east whose king ^repimant was conquered by Bhlmasena ( Mbh. 2. 27.1) 
sod which lay near Cedi and the Kosala countries 7 ; or it may refer to the 
KumSra-tlrtha ( in the south ?) referred to in the Brahmandapurana 3. 13. 86 8 . 

All this is not said to assert that SkumarQm cannot mean * up to the 
children.’ In suitable contexts it can very well do so. In the MahabhSrata 
itself where akumaram is used with reference to nagara or pura it means 
‘ u P to tbe children \ E. g. arifTiTi -u*«uw t tt+t«rid: t 
9. 1, 16; also 1.118.30. 

C 2) A Few Cases of Internal Incongruity in the SabhSparvan. 

( i) Enumeration of the Gandharvas in the IndrasabhS. 

In the SabhSparvan, NSrada, at the request of Yudhi$thira, describes 
for him the Halls ( sabhS ) of Indra, Yama, Varuria, Kubera, and Brahman 
(Adhy2yas 7-JI ). When this description is over, Yudhi§fhira in stanzas 
43-48 of AdhySya 11 recounts the special features of all the five sabhds as 
described to him by NSrada. When he comes to the IndrasabbS he says ] 
“ Oh sage, you have enumerated for the sabha of 3atakratu the gods, the 
Gandharvas in briefs and the different great seers. ”* When we compare 
the information contained in this stanza with the contents of the consti¬ 
tuted text of AdhySya 7 which describes the IndrasabhS, we find that the 
gods and the various sages are, indeed, enumerated, but as for the Gandhar- 
vas there is only a general reference to them, 10 along with the ApsarSs, and 
they have not been enumerated even briefly. A general reference to the 
Gandharvas (and the Apsaras) is found in the descriptions of all the 
sobhas 11 and therefore it canuot be looked upon as a special feature of the 
Indrasabha. On the other hand, it is for the KuberasabhS that the Apsaras 12 
and the Gandharvas 18 are enumerated in details. This can thus be a specia j 


7 Among those people who brought tribute to Yudhisihira at the time of the Rijasiiya 
are listed the Kundamandh. For this reading adopted in the critical edition ( 2. 48. 
13) there is a variant Kumdrd's ca. Since the word occurs with Kismiralj, the 
Kumaras, mentioned here, could be from the north-west. 

8 ^ gnj] snn4l*n£rtf%5in i 5 qiftr brt 11 

9 satakratusabhdyQm tu dev S h samkirtitd mune / uddesatas ca gandharvd 

vtvidhds ca maharnayah // 2. 11.47, Devabodha glosses uddesah samksepah. 
van Buitenen, however, * distinctly '. 

10 tathaivapsaraso rdjayi gandharvas ca manoratiiahrennayanti stna nr Pat e 
de.vard.jant salakratutn 2. 7. 21. 

11 2. 8. 35 ( of Yama ), 2. 9. 23 ( of Varuna ), 2. 11. 19, 36 ( of Brahman ). 

11 2. 10. 10-11; also *111, *112. 

18 2. 10. 14-17. Stanza 14 mentions I wo classes of Gandharvas-those that are named 
* Kimnara * and ihose that are named * NaraThe lisiing that follows seems to 
enumerate the Gandharvas of (he • Kimnara ’ type. It is likely that this listing con¬ 
cluded somewhere and (hen followed another list vi*. that of the Yaksas ( cf. st. 18 ). 
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feature of the sabhS of Kubera, and Yudhisthira, while mentioning the 
special features of the sabha of Kubera, does make a reference to it* 11 
Yudhisthira's saying that NSrada had briefly enumerated the Gandharvas 
for the IndrasabbS is thus not in harmony with the text that has been admit* 
ted into the critical edition. 

But if one looks to the passages marked with the asterisk relegated 
to the foot-Dotes one finds that the north-eastern group ( except the Nepali 
version ) has, indeed, a brief listing of the Gandharvas c- viSvavasui citra- 
senah sumanas tarunas tatha *86. 15 The southern recension too has a listing 
of the Gandharvas ; vi&vavasui citrasenah pravatas tumbarus tatha *87. ia 
Since the listing is not found in all the versions, the editor of the Sabh2- 
parvan has not admitted it into the constituted text; but since the stanza 
placed in the mouth of Yudhisthira which says that NSrada had made a 
brief listing of the Gandharvas for the Indra$abh3 is found in all the ver¬ 
sions it has been admitted into the critically constituted text. This has led to 
an internal incongruity which must form the subject of higher criticism. 

There could be two ways of setting aside the incongruity : ( 1 ) First, 
we may assume that the listing of the Gandharvas for the IndrasabhS was 
cot there in the ur-text considered to be at the basis of all the versions and 
hence a reference to its brief listing in the third quarter of the stanza put in 
the mouth of Yudhisthira was also not there. When, at a later stage, the 
listing was added in the southern and the aorth-eastern ( except the Nepal! 
version) recensions, the third quarter of the stanza of Yudhisthira was also 
suitably modified in order to indicate this listing. 17 Later, only this stanza 
of Yudhisthira in its modified form, that is as it now appears in the critical 
edition, got into the north-western recension and the Nepal! version due to 
contamination. Whosoever was responsible for this contamination remained, 
ignorant of the resulting incongruity. (2) Or, we have to assume that 
a short listing of the Gandharvas for the lndrasabbS did occur in the ur- 
text and, consequently, a reference to it in the third quarter of Yudhisthira's 
stanza, as we now find it, was also there. Later, this brief listing for the 
Indrasabhh was dropped in the North-western recension aad the Nepal! 
version, probably because the enumeration of the Gandharvas (and the 
ApsarSs ) was thought fit for the sabha of Kubera, and not of lndra. But 
it was overlooked that the dropping of this brief listing of the Gandharvas 


** tath& dhanapatth ... gandharvapsarasas caiva {kathitah) 2* 11*45. 

15 Of course with some variant readings. 

16 *87 also contains a list of the Apsaras. 

V How this third quarter looked like in the ur-text before It was modified is bard to say* 
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from the Fndrasabha would lead to an internal incongruity and hence the 
third quarter of 2. 11. 47 was allowed to stand as it is. 18 

(ii ) Bfhadratha’s retirement to the forest. 

Krsna, while narrating to Yudhisthira about Bfhadratha, the father of 
Jar3samdha, has the following to report : Brhadratha went with his two wives 
to meet the sage CapdakauSika who once happened to take his residence on 
the outskirts of the king’s capital. The king satisfied the sage with gifts of 
choice things. The sage thereupon asked the king to choose a boon. The 
king, who was feeling despondent due to lack of progeny, said to the sage : 

“ Revered Sir, having left the kingdom I have already started for the penance 
grove. What do 1, nn unfortunate person, need a boou for? What is the 
use of the kingdom to me who am without a progeny ? ” 19 

This stanza is incongruous with what we read of the story before. 
Earlier i here is no mention of the king’s having left the kingdom ( rajyam 
utSfjya ).*“ We have been certainly told that the king had become old,” but 
in the constituted text we are not told that he had abdicated the kingdom. 

Once again we notice that this incongruity disappears if we admit into 
the constituted text the portion relegated to the footnote ( numbered 178) 
and which is found only in the Southern recension. It reads as : 5a bharya- 
bhyarh saha tada nirvedam agamad bhriam / rfijyam capi parityajy a tapova- 
nam athasrayat / varyamanah prakrlibhir nfpabhaktyd viiam pate j 

It is in this portion that we are told of the king’s abdication against 
the wishes of bis subjects. 

We have again with us two possibilities : ( 1) Either we assume that 
the account of Bfhadratha’s abdication was there in the ur-text and hence 
also the stanza 2.16.26 which refers to it, and that this account was later 
dropped in the entire northern recension for some reason. 28 The stanza 26, 
however, could not be dropped because it is related to the following stanza 
( 2.16.27 ) which begins with elac chrutva, and hence it must be preceded by 


ts Only the Kasmirl version has made a clumsy attempt to remove the incongruity by 
replacing u-ddesatas tu by vidy&dharas tu. The Devanagarf group allied to the 
Kasinfrl version has not followed suit apparently because Vidyidharas too are not 
listed for the Indrasabha. 

bhagavan rajyam utsrjya prasthitasya tapovanatn / 
kirn varenSlpabhiigyasya kirn rftjyenaprajasya ms // 2. 16. 26 
50 van Buitenen seems to try to get over the incongruity by translating raj-yam utsrjya 
as ‘ who will give up his kingdom’, but that is hardly possible. 

11 tusya yauvanam utyagat 2. 16. 20. 

Could it be that the account of abdication was dropped because it was considered 
improper for a king to abdicate without appointing a suitable heir to the kingdom or 
making some other arrangement for the proper administration? Cf. how Jarssamdha 
orders Sahadeva's anointment before he accepts the challenge posed to him by Kfsija. 
32 [ Annals BOR1 1 
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a stanza ( 2.16.26) which contains the king’s reply. It was therefore allowed 
to stand without modification in spite of the resulting incongruity. 

That the ur-text contained an account of the king’s abdication as 
we find it in the Southern recension, but later dropped from the Northern 
one, is shown by the fact that in the constituted text we have further a stanza 
in which the sage asks the king ‘ to return * ( to his kingdom) besides telling 
him * to go’. 23 This nivarlana must have a reference to the sage’s asking the 
king to retrace his step of abdication and not just to his going back to the 
city from where he had come out to meet the sage. 

{2) Or else, we have to suppose that the abdication account was 
absent in the ur-text and that it was added later in the Southern recension 
alone with stanza 26 which makes a reference to it. Subsequently only this 
stanza in its present form got into the Northern recensiou due to contamina¬ 
tion, but not the account of the abdication itself. 

It will be seen that in both the above examples of internal incongruity 
the explanation based on later * addition \ is cumbrous and that in both 
cases we can give some ground to support the ‘ omission * theory. Hence we 
have to choose the explanation based on later omissions. 

It is true that, generally speaking, when we are confronted with 
passages that are not found in all the recensions it is safe to assume that here 
we stand face to face with passages added later in the versions which have 
them, and not with the passages which are omitted later from the versions 
which do not have them. Dr. V. S. Sukthankar observes : i4 There is then 
the question of the “ additional ’’ passages, that is, passages found in only 
one of the rival recensions. There is only one rational way of dealing with 
these ‘additional ’ passages : they must be carefully segregated from the rest 
of the text, and examined individually. The onus of proving the originality 
of these “ additional ’’ passages will naturally rest on him who alleges the 
originality : the documents speak naturally against them, but their evidence 
is not by any means conclusive ’’** (ital. mine ). 

In the case of the two internal incongruities noticed above it has been 
stated why we have to go against the normal practice and presume that the 
additional passages are the “ original ” ones, that is, we have to.speak in 
favour of their later omissions, and not additions. It is at least possible to 
speak about the omission of certain stanzas in some versions, but it' is 
obvious that we cannot speak of the addition of some stanzas in all the 
versions. For, that amounts to admitting that they were there in the original 
text itself. 


S3 gaccha riijan krtSrtha' si nivarta vuittujudhipa 2. 16. 3Q. 
** fiBORi XVI. 91 ( 1934-35 ). 
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nemesis and SOME MAHABHARATA episodes* 

By 

M. A. Mehendale 

The Adiparvan of the Mahabharata ( 214-225 ) tells us about the burning 
of the Khandava forest. Once, when Krsna was spending a few days with the 
Pandavas at Khhndavaprastha, he and Arjuna asked for Dharmaraja’s permis- 
sion to go to the river Yamuna to spend there a day. While they were there 
Agni, in the form of a Brahmana, approached them and expressed his desire to 
burn the neighbouring Khandava forest. He requested them for help in 
fulfilling his desire. As Taksaka Naga, the friend of Indra, lived in that forest, 
the latter had foiled Agni’s earlier attempts to burn down the forest. Krsna and 
Arjuna asked Agni to supply them with the weapons necessary to achieve this 
end and when that was done, Agni started to burn the forest. Krsna and Arjuna 
vigilantly guarded the outskirts of the forest and brutally killed all the Danavas 
and other beings, as well as the beasts and the birds, that tried to flee for their lives 
from the forest. Those seeking escape were helplessly crying and weeping, but 
to no avail. Indra, as before, tried to extinguish the fire with the help of rain, 
but Arjuna had fully covered the forest with his arrows so that not even a drop of 
rain could reach the burning forest. Indra started to battle with Arjuna, but 
was told by the celestial voice that since his friend Taksaka was safe in 
Kuruksetra he should desist from further fighting. Indra, therefore, left the 
scene and the forest burned without any hindrance. It was burning for six days. 
Thousands lost their lives either through the fire or at the hands of Krsna and 
Arjuna. The denizens of the forest are so listed in the epic : 

danava raksasa nagas taraksvrkmvanaukasah} 
dvipah prabhinndh, sardulah simhah kesarinas tatha // 
mrgai ca mahi$a§ eaiva satasah paksinas tatha / 
samudvigna visasrpus tathanya bhutajatayah jj (1.219.1-2). 

Almost all of them died in the holocaust. Only seveD remained alive : 

( 1) Naga Taksaka; ( 2 ) his son Asvasena ; ( 3) Asura Maya : ( 4-7 ) 

four young birds (Sarngas). The first, because he was not present in the 
Khandava, the rest, because they could, or were allowed to, escape. 


* This is an English versfoir of the authors’s Original article in Marathi puja- 
lished in the Navabharkt t November 19$2. 
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Dr. Mrs. Iravati Karve was perhaps the first to call attention 1 to this 
cruel slaughter of the denizens of the Khandava forest. She has tried to explain 
the slaughter in two ways ; (1 ) The bitds and beasts killed were not really 

birds and beasts but were human beings with certain birds and beasts for their to¬ 
tems ( deoahas ). The forest was burnt down for farming, and it was necessary 
to see that none of the natives living in the forest survived to claim the ownership 
of the land. Hence every one had to be killed. ! (2) In her second 

explanation, Mrs. Karve suggests that Krsna and Arjuna did not feel any 
scruples in killing the residents of the forest since they looked upon them as 
aliens. The rules implicitly adopted by the Ksatriyas for fairness in war - such 
as prohibition of killing one who has no weapons, who is running away for life, 
who is crying for help 5 - need be observed only within one's in-group, i. e, while 
fighting with those who were looked upon as * one’s own ', and not with the 
aliens. Bat this explanation, as noted by Mrs, Karve herself, is not satisfactory 
since the Nagas at any rate could not be looked upon as aliens by those born in 
the house of the Kurus. Mrs. Karve, then, asks a question, but fails to come up 
with a clear answer : Did Krsna and Arjuna feel that the people and the animals 
living in the forest were fit to be burned down or butchered by powerful weapons? 
It is time the answer * yes however unpalatable, is explicitely stated. Instead 
of trying to save living beings from fire, these two heroes did everything to throw 
them back into it. The author of the Mahabharata is outspoken in his descrip¬ 
tion. He records that Arjuna laughed smugly when he saw pieces of birds, cut 
down by his arrows, fell into the fire ( I. 217. 11). This was an extremely cruel 
act. It is strange that none of the women who went to the river-side with Krsna 
and Arjuna objected to what the two were doing. Even Yudhisthira, who 
permitted Krsna and Arjuna to spend a day at Yamuna, did not ask them on 
return why they stayed away for six days, and if he knew what had happened, 
as he must have, ask the two an explanation. The question about the justness of 
this act has apparently never been raised in our history. 

One wonders whether the persons responsible for such heinous acts escaped 
without punishment. We have been tirelessly told in our moral exhortations that 

1. In tbe chapter on Mayasabhit in her book Yu ga at a (in Marathi) pp, 128fT. 

2. Mrs. Karve has not made it clear why she disfavours this explanation. We 
may think of a few grounds to reject this theory. ( 1 ) First, the forest was so large 
it took six days to burn down. Hence it was not impossible to preserve a part of it 
and burn the rest for agriculture ; (2) Asvasena, the only Nstga who escaped, never 
came forward to claim his land ; ( 3 ) It does not appear that the area surrounding 
the Khandavaprastha was so thickly populated that it was necessary to burn down 
a big forest for making land available for agriculture ; (4 ) Finally, iftthe forest was 
burnt for using it as a farm-land why did the author of the Mahabharata not say it so 
plainly ? 

3. These are, e, g., made explicit in Mbh, 6, 1. 26 fT. 
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one has to suffer the fruits of one’s bad conduct. Did this law of retribution 
remain suspended in the case of these two powerful persons ? No, it does not 
seem so. The events in the Mahabharata show that the Pandavas had to suffer 
for the misdeeds of Arjuna connived at by them - they suffered almost the 
way, perhaps, even more cruelly. We cannot possibly overlook the connection 
between the events — the one narrated above and those to be narrated below. 

* * * 

Duryodhana fell on the battle-field when he was struck down by Bhima. 
He was no more able to stand on his feet. From the point of view of the 
Pandavas the war had ended. Yudhisthira felt that he was now the ruler of the 
earth. 


All the warriors on the side of the Pandavas went to Duryodhana's camp 
and looted it. All of them then decided to spend the night in the camp of the 
Pandavas; but Krsna suggested that he, together with the Pandavas and 
Satyaki, stay away as they had to perform some auspicious ceremony. The 
Mahabharata does not tell us what this ceremony was, and how it was performed. 
It makes only a casual reference to it in the following words: 

athabruvin maharaja vdsudevo mahayasah / 
asmabhir mahgald.rthd.ya vastavyam sibirad bahih. jj 
tathety uktva ca te sarve pandaudh satyakis tathd / 
vasudeoena sahitd mahgalarthain yayur bahih // ( 9. 61. 35-36). 

Although Krsna suggested that the Pandavas should stay away for the 
performance of an auspicious ceremony, it is quite clear that this was only a 
pretext. He was aware that Asvatthaman was up to some evil design. He told 
this clearly to Dhrtarastra when he was deputed by the Pandavas to console 
Dhrtarastra and Gandharl. 4 He said: 

aprcche tvdm kurusrestha ma. ca soke manah krthah / 
draurueh papo 'siy abhiprdyas tend.hn.in sahasottkitah / 
pd.pdavd.ndiu vadhe ratrau buddhis tena pradarsitd // ( 9. 62. 68 ). 

When Asvatthaman, Krpa, and Krtavarman meet Duryodhana lying 
wounded on the battle-field, Asvatthaman, in a fit of anger, vows to kill the 
Pancalas. At the instance of Duryodhana, Krpa consecrates Asvatthaman as 
the commander of Duryodhana’s forces, winch means that from the point of view 
of the Ka urawas the war had not ended. While Asvatthaman anxiously ponders 

4. One only does not know why he did not caution the Pa.tdftvas against the 
possible danger to their fives. 
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over how to fulfil his vow, the way is show'll to him by an owl who kills the crowS 
in their nests at night. Asvatthaman then decides to kill the Pandavas and the 
Pancalas at night while they are asleep in their camp. Asvatthaman enters the 
camp of the Pandavas and Krpa and Krtavarman stand guard at the gate of the 
camp. Asvatthaman is now on his killing-spree, his first vic tim being 
Dhrstadyumna. He then starts killing others who are unarmed and not properly 
prepared for a fight. In the darkness, he finds out his victims by their cries for 
help. Those that try to escape from him are taken care of at the gate by Krpa 
and Krtavarman. Their victims too are unarmed and unprepared ahd are, in fact, 
seeking for mercy with folded hands. But all this is of no avail. No one 
escapes them. All the principal warriors on the side of the Pandavas and the 
Pancalas, including the sons of Draupadl, are slain; no one who slept in the 
camp that night remained alive to see the light of the day next morning. 

When Asvatthaman finally leaves the camp it is quiet, exactly as it was 
when he entered it the previous night - albeit with a difference. 

The only ones who remain alive on the side of the Paqdavas are those who 
were not in ihe camp { Krsna, Satyaki, and the five Pandavas}, and, in addition, 
the charioteer of Dhrstadyumna who, apparently, had a miraculous escape. 

This charioteer relates to Yudhisthira about thr cruel killings in the camp. 
One just cannot imagine the condition of the Pandavas on hearing this ghastly 
news. 

This incident in the camp runs parallel to the incident in the Khaijdava 
forest. It is hardly necessary to comment on them. The similarities between the 
two stare us in the face. 

(1) Agni alone entered the Khandava forest and burnt the living beings 
that came his way; Krsna and Arjuna stood outside and killed those who tried 
to escape. 

Asvatthaman alone entered the camp of the Pandavas and killed those he 
could lay his hands on ; Krpa and Krtavarman stood out and killed those who 
tried to escape from Asvatthaman. 

( 2 ) Agni does not seem to have told Krsna and Arjuna to kill the beings 
running out to save lives ; his only request to the two heroes was that they should 
foil Indra’s attempt to extinguish the fire. 

Asvatthaman also has not told his companions to kill those who might try 
to run away from the camp. In fact he boasts that no one will escape him. He 
may have, however, expected Krpa and Krtavarman to stop any one who tried to 
enter the camp to help those inside it. 
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( 3 ) Only six beings escaped alive from the holocaust - Asvasena, Maya, 
and the four young ones of ^arhga ; arid one more, the Naga Taksaka, remained 
alive as he was not present in the forest - a total of seven. 

Only one could escape alive from the holocaust at the camp; and seven 
others - Krsna, Satyaki, and the five Pandavas - remained alive as they were not 
present in the camp - a total of eight. 

( 4) The Khandava forest enjoyed the protection of Indra; Krsna and 
Arjuna defeated his attempt to extinguish the fire. 

God Sankara, in the form of a gigantic being, protected the camp of the 
Pandavas; Asvatthaman himself praised Sankara and obtained entry into the 
camp. 

( 5 ) Krsna receives from Agni the famous Sudarsana disc, and Arjuna the 
famous Gandiva bow and two inexhaustible quivers. 

Sankara himself enters the body of Asvatthaman to confer on him super¬ 
human strength and also presents him an excellent sword. 

( 6) The author of the Mahabharata says that when the fire began to burn 
the forest it appeared as if the age had come to an end [yugania 1. 216. 32 ) 

The author says that one had exactly similar feelings when killing' took 
place in the camp (10. 8.137). 

(7 ) A Celestial Voice which dissuaded Indra from continuing his fight 
with Arjuna also indicated that the destruction of the Khaudava forest was 
‘ predestined 1 (distam 1, 219.18). 

God Sankara tells Asvatthaman that the PaScalas have been humbled by 
■Kaia and can no longer remain alive ( abhibhutas tu kalena 10. 7. 63 }. 

These similarities between the incidents related to the forest-fire and the 
camp-killings are so striking that they lead one to suspect that there is some rela¬ 
tion between the two. The author of the Mahabharata, presumably, indicates this 
relationship by comparing Asvatthaman, about to enter the camp of the Pandavas 
with the fire burning down a forest of dried up trees (kakaam dipta ivanalah 
10.3.28). The Pan<lavas fought the Kauravas with a view to regaining the 
kingdom that was theifs and incidentally, fulfil the vows they had taken on 
various occasions. The joy and the satisfaction which they may have felt at the 
fall of Duryodhana turned out to be too short-lived. Yudhisthira’s sense of total 
frustration is reflected in his words : «* although we conquered the enemies, it is 
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wb who are defeated " ( 10.10. 9). The author of the epic observes on the 
Catastrophic episode as : “ undoubtedly the destined course of events cannot be 
changed ’* (10.8.143 ). 5 

Every reader of the Mahabharata is moved by the destruction in the 
camp. That is as it should be. But no one seems to have any tears to shed for 
those numberless victims from the Khandava forest who were either burnt down 
or killed by the weapons for no fault at all. Asvatthaman is rightly criticised for 
his cruelty, but it can be said that he wanted to wreak vengeance for the killing of 
his father. But the acts of Krsna and Arjuna can in no Way be motivated, 
let alone justified. But no one apparently has found fault with them, either in the 
epic or elsewhere in the course of the history. Shall we say that the people, 
since the time of the Mahabharata, gained in antiquity but not in moral 
sensibility ? 

But whether one has asked or not Krsna car Arjuna for explanation of their 
action, the law of retribution had run its regular course. The Khandava forest 
was mercilessly burnt down and those responsible for it invited on themselves 
punishment. Arjuna laughed when he cut down the birds and let them fall into 
the raging fire; with incomparable grief he heard the killing of those near and 
dear to him. 


* * * 

In burning down the Khandava forest Agiji was helped by Krspa. The 
Mahabharata tells us that this mighty personage of the epic did not escape the 
working of the law of barman. 

The third unfortunate incident is narrated in the Mausala Parvan of the 
epic. It took place outside Dvaraka, near Prabhasa. Thet incident may not be 
called cruel but it was certainly tragic. 

Krsna, Balarama and many Yadavas, accompanied by their wives and 
children, went for pilgrimage to the sea-shore, Under the influence of intoxicant 
drinks they began to abuse one another. This took a serious turn leading to a 
massacre. It is significant to note that the mutual recrimination began with a 
reference to the incident that took place in the camp of the Pandavas described 
above. Satyaki first reproved Krtavarman for killing the persons who were 
asleep. 6 And the killing which started at this charge stopped only when all the 
Yadavas assembled on the sea-shore, including Satyaki, Pradyumna, and 

5. asaiitsayaiit hi kT.tusya paryoyo Avrattkramah 

6. As a matter of fact, this blame should go to Asvatthaman. But one has 
to remember that Satyaki was under the influence of wine while blaming Krtavarman. 
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Aairuddha, were slain. The Yadavas were so far intoxricated and furious that 
while killing one another the father did not spare the son, nor the son the father. 
Like the animals who died in the Khandava forest, or the heroes who were but* 
cfaered in the camp of the Pandavas, the Yadavas too were goaded to this fate by 
Time ( kalaparyayacoditah 1 6. 4.29). 

No one from outside Dvaraka had come to carry out the killings. There 
was therefore no question of any one trying to flee ( 16.4. 41). 

'Only two Yadavas remained alive - Krsna and Balarama. Balarama 
met with his end when a Naga (cobra) left his body and entered the ocean. 
Krsna’s life came to an end when a hunter, mistaking him to be a deer, struck him 
on the sole of his foot with an arrow. 

The river Yamuna stood witness to the conflagration in the Khandava, the 
ocean to the destruction of the Yadavas. Krsna had to helplessly suffer the sight 
of annihilation. It is highly ironical that Krsna, who was responsible for killing 
the animals of the Khandava, was himself mistaken to be a deer and killed. His 
last wish to end his life while practising penance remained unfulfilled. 

The Yadavas had to suffer yet another ignominy. As desired by Krsna, 
Arjuna left with the remaining Yadavas and the women-folk for Hastinapura. On 
way, they were attacked by the AbhTras. Arjuna could not protect those in his 
the charge. The Abhlras kidnapped the Yadava women, and what was .worse, 
some women even lusted and willingly went with them (16. 6. 17 ). 

The Mahabharata says that the Yadavas were destroyed due to the curse 
of a sage. It also is on record that Gandharl had cursed Krsna to that effect. 
But one gets the feeling that Krsna, very much like Arjuna, invited on himself 
the punishment as an act of retribution. The Yadavas are described as 
devadandanipiqtitah { 16. 2. 5 ). 

It this way, one supposes, that ope ought to interpret the three harrowing 
episodes in the Mahabharata, 
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DRAUPADPS QUESTION* 

By 

M. A. Mbhkndale 5 

In the Mahdbhdrata the Kauravas and the Parujavas—or rather Sakuni and 
Yudhisjhira—play the game of dice twice. Towards the end of the first game, 
Yudhisthira first stakes his brothers, then himself, and finally Draupadi, and 
ioses all the games. In the game of the dice that takes place between Nala and 
Puskara, the latter suggests to Nala to stake his wife DainayantI, 1 , but he does 
not oblige. Yudhisthira too could have rejected Sakuni’s suggestion to stake 
Draupadi, but he does not, stakes and loses her, and puts her at the mercy of 
the Kauravas, 

After Yudhisfhira loses Draupadi’s stake, many things happen in the 
Assembly Hall. And all that takes place ends, according to the Mahdbhdrata 
version available today, as follows: at a particular instant a jackal suddenly 
began to howl in the Agnihotra hall of Dhrtarasfra ; he was joined by donkeys 
and some other ferocious birds. Hearing these ill omens Vidura and G.'mdhari 
got frightened. They approached Dhftarastra and made him understand the 
forebodings. Instantly Dhrtaraftra took Duryodhana to task for having 
summoned Draupadi to the Assembly Hall, and offered Draupadi a boon of her 
choice. Draupadi asked, first the freedom from bondage for Yudhigfhira, and, 
when a second boon was offered her, the freedom of the rest of the four P&ncjavas. 
Dhrtara§{ra offered her a third boon ; but Draupadi politely declined it saying 
that only two boons were meet for a Ksatriya woman ( dvau tu k?atrastriyd varau 
2.63.35 ). 

Reading this account one is inclined to believe that all that was happening 
in the Assembly Hall came to a halt and the PSndavas got their freedom due to 
the howlings of the jackals and the donkeys. Here are a couple of expressions 
of this belief: 

( i ) Writing on the Mahdbhdrata in his History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. I, Prof. M‘. Winternitz gives a brief account of the main narrative of the 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, Vol. No. 35, Nos. 3-4, Sept.-Dec. ’85 issue, 
pp. 179-194 

* Dr. P. V. Kane Memorial Lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society, 
Bombay, December 16, 1985. This is an English version of the author’s original 
article in Marathi published in the Navabharat, August, 1985. 

§ Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4. 

1. Mbh. 3.58.3. 
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epic. When he comes to the end of the incidents in the Assembly, he writes ; 
“ Whilst still further speeches are being exchanged, the loud cry of a jackal 
and other sounds of ill omen are heard in Dhftara^ra’s house. Terrified by 
these, the old king Dhftarasjra at last feels himself called upon to intervene. ” 
( p. 345 ). This means that the jackals and the donkeys were responsible for the 
intervention of Dhrtara${ra. 1 

( 2 ) Shri Anand Sadhale in his book ‘ an ?ttTW *fftci6 3tT% ’ says at one 
place : “ At this stage Fate, in the form of a donkey, came to the rescue of 
Draupadi.... One does not know how long this humiliation would have gone 

on, but just ut that moment a donkey began to bray which foreboded evil. 

.... Dhrtaraslra lost all courage due to those evil signs. He immediately re¬ 
strained his sons to avoid the evil ” 2 ( p. 63 ). 

The general belief thus is that the sounds uttered by certain animals fore¬ 
boding calamity were responsible for putting a stop to Draupadfs humiliation 
and for freeing the Pandavas from bondage. This belief is not of recent origin. 
It is to be met with in the older poetic epitomes of the Mahabharata, Here are 
a couple of examples : 

( 1 ) The Bharatamanjari : K$eraendra wrote this poem in the first half 
of the eleventh century. K$emendra’s description of the game of dice follows 
the one in the Mahabharata. When Bhlma uttered his terrible vow to •break the 
thigh of Duryodhana the jackals began to howl and flames of fire, covered with 
smoke, arose (2,435-437). Noticing these ill omens Vidura and GandhSri 
immediately held consultations with Dh'rtara$tra. Soon Dhj(ara$tra showered 
his favours on Yudhi?fhira and the latter started to go home from Hastinapura. 
K.$emendra does not expressly mention the boons conferred on Draupadi by 
Dhftar >s(ra, but his description leaves no one in doubt that in his view it was 
the ill omens which gave a turn to the events happending in the Assembly Hall. 

(2) The Balabharata : Amaracandra’s B&lahhSrata belongs to the 
thirteenth century. He too narrates that there were ill omens immediately 
after Bhima’s vow { 2.5.61 ). Then Dhjtara${ra upbraided his eldest son and 
offered boons to Draupadi. 

Since the order of the events in the Assembly Hall as reported in the 
Mahabharata itself shows that the boons were granted by Dhftarastra to Draupadi 

1 Similarly F. Edgerton : ‘‘At last evil omens forced Dhjtar5?{ra to 
intervene The Sabhaparvan, Poona, 1944, p. xxvi. 

ftjaar 3nwsft aRzarc; ^ <wi shet am 

§«girT %<£. ... WIST^T c*n *m=5T. 
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immediately after the occurrence of the iil omens, there is little wonder a similar 
narration is found in the poetic compositions based on the Mahdbhdrata, More¬ 
over, we find a second allusion in the A (ahdbhdrata to these ill omens after the 
game of dice was over. It is reported this way : 

After the first game of dice was over, the Kauravas and the Pandavas had 
a second round, and the defeated Pantjavas left Hastinapura for a twelve year’s 
exile. In the capital, Dhrtara$fra began to foci nervous. Seeing his plight Sarnjaya 
said to him : “ In spite of the protests of Bhl$ma and the others, Duryodhana 
forced Draupadi to come to the Assembly Hall. (You did not stop him then ). 
You yourself have brought about this calamity. ( Why do you feel nervous 
now ? ) ” Dhrtarasjra replied: c ‘ When the moment of disaster arrives, one is 
off one’s guard. That is what happened to me. The children behaved stupidly 
and dragged Draupadi to the Hall. Duryodhana and Karna reviled her. 1 Then 
there were many bad omens. On the advice of Yidura I offered boons to 
Draupadi” (2.72.1-25). 

Thus by repeating the mention of the occurrence of bad omens the Maha- 
bhdraia has provided for calling Dhttara^jra himself to witness, should someone 
doubt that the events in the Sabha took a dramatic turn on account of the cries 
of jackals and asses. The Pune edition of the Mahdbhdrata has admitted into 
the critical text the stanzas of bad omens at both the places in the Sabhaparvan. 
Nevertheless we have to look upon them as interpolations. For, if we do not, 
we have to assume that the basic question raised by Draupadi regarding her 
social status remained unresolved to the end. Apparently everybody seems to 
be convinced about this. Here are a few examples of this conviction : 

( 1 ) Prof. N. R. Phatak, in the first Volume of the new edition 2 of the 
Chipiunkar Mandali’s Marathi translation of the Mahabhdrata , observes : 
“ The significant question which Draupadi had raised at this extremely critical 
moment could not be answered satisfactorily by any one. Therefore Dhrtariijtra 
managed somehow to get out of the fix by offering boons to Draupadi. ” ( p. 8 )* 

( 2) An English translation of the Subhdparvan by J.A.B. van Buitenen 
has recently been published. 4 He says in his introductory remarks : “ « Had 
Yudhi?thira staked and lost himself’, she asks, * before he staked me* ? If so, 
he had lost his freedom and, as a slave of the Kauravas, no longer owned her to 
stake. There is much argument, but it remains inconclusive. ” ( p. 30). 

1 In actual fact Duryodhana is not on record to have reviled Draupadi 
in the Hall. 

2 Surekha Prakashan, Bombay, 1967. 

3 “ m f^raot antftwitften srsr fT=TR«r suar $m- 

3rtf s&vfrg M. gT m ” 

4 The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London, Vol. 2, 1975. 
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Prof. Phatak and Prof. Buitenen are thus in no doubt about the inconclusive 
nature of the debate. Who then gave the turn to the course of events ? 
According to Prof. Phatak this happened * some how \ And Prof. Buitenen 
says : “ In the end Dhftar §tra rules that the last play was undecisive and that 

the game as a whole had been neither lost nor won. So Pan^avas depart free 
and still rich men. ” ( p, 30). Prof. Buitenen avoids making any reference to 
the ill omens and the boons granted by Dhrtarasfra and says that Dhrtarfistra 
decided on his own that/the game was neither lost nor won. I, for one do not 
know where in the Sabhaparvai or anywhere else Prof. Buitenen finds basis to 
make such statements 1 

I, on the other hand, feel that we have definite evidence to say that 
Draupadi’s question did not remain unresolved and hence we can assert that 
the impasse created in the Sablui did not end with the bowlings of the jackals 
and the asses, nor ‘ somehow ’ as Prof. Phatak wants us to believe. We can say 
that the peculiar situation which developed, in the Sabha ended because Draupadi’s 
question was decisively answered. To understand this it is necessary carefully 
to look at the whole incident — the circumstances in which Draupadi’s question 
arose, the persons who were supposed to answer it, the persons who actually did 
try to answer it, and the answer which finally settled the issue. 

The narration in the Sabhiparvan runs as follows : 

( 1 ) When Sakuui wins the last game in which Draupadi is staked, 
Duryodhana assumes that she has become the slave and asks Vidura to bring her 
over to the Kauravas. When Duryodhana first tells Vidura “ Draupadun 
anayasva ” ( 2. 59. 1 ) he certainly does not mean “ bring Draupadi to the 
Assembly Hall”. He only wants her to be led to the Kaurava apartments 
to attend to the duties of the menial servants. , 

But, in the opinion of Vidura, Draupadi had not become a slave, hence he 
does not oblige. 

(2) - Duryodhana then entrusts the job to his messenger Prfitikamin. 
Pratikamin tells Draupadi : “ Duryodhana has won you in the game of dice. 

Hence 1 have come to take you to Dhrtara$ira’s house to do the household 
jobs ” ( 2. 60. 4 ). 

This message conveyed to Draupadi dearly shows that Duryodhana, to 
begin with, had no mind to get Draupadi to the Assembly Hall, but wanted her 
to be taken to the bouse of the Kauravas. 

1. More recently A. Hiltebeitel writing in a paper on “ DraupadPs 
Garments ” ( U J 22.97, 1980 ) observes about the fate of this question as follows : 
« The question remains moot through the entire episode. To the wisest 
counsellers it is irresolvable, and it drives Yudhi^hira to silence. ” 
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Draupadi, highly surprised to listen to what Pratik/imin had said, asks : 
“ What do you say ? What prince will stake his wife ? Did the king lose his 
mind while playing, or did he not have anything left to stake ? ” (2. 60. 5 ) 

Pratikamin replies : “ When nothing was left with Yudhisthira, he staked 

you. First he staked his brothers, then himself, finally you. ” ( 2. 60. 6 ). 

Even after this clear reply, Draupadl says : “ Go, messenger, to the 
Assembly Hall and ask the gambler ( Yudhisthira ) : ‘ Did you first lose yourself 
or me ? ’ ” ( 2. 60. 7 ). 

It may appear at first sight strange that even when Pratikamin had told 
Draupadl the order in which Yudhisthira had staked the Pandavas and his wife 
she asks him to go back to the Hall and ask the same question to Yudhisthira. 
But it is really not so. Draupadi had known the ordering of the stakes. And 
although the primary meaning of her question relates to the ordering, what she 
really demands to know is : If Yudhisthira had lost himself first, did he have 
the right to stake his wife ? If not, how has she become a slave ? 

This is the first expression of what we generally refer to as 4 Draupadi’s 
Question’. She had first put the question to Yudhisthira—“Whom did you lose 
first, you or me ? ” The real import of this question becomes clear from the 
way in which Pratikamin conveys it to Yudhisjhira. 

( 3 ) Pratikamin returns to the Hall to convey to Yudhisthira the question 
posed by Draupadl. He tells him : “ Draupadl has asked you to answer the 
following question : ‘ As whose master hast thou lost us ? Whom did you lose 
first, yourseli or me ?’ ” ( 2. 60. 8 ). 

Yudhisthira does not reply. If it was a matter of just the ordering, there 
was no reason for him to keep quiet. The order of the stakes was clear, and it 
was known to one and all. The real point at issue was : Did Yudhisthira, 
who Irid already become a slave of the Kauravas, have the right to stake 
Draupadi ? 

When Duryodhana first asked Pratikamin to take Draupadi to the quarters 
of the K.auravas he had assumed, as probably everyone'in the Assembly did, that 
Draupadl had lost her status as a free woman. But now, for the first time, he 
realizes that Draupadi does not agree to this position. She disputes the conten¬ 
tion that she has become a slave. Duryodhana does not brush aside her view¬ 
point as irrelevant. He accepts that with Draupadl’s question quite a new 
situation had arisen. He tacitly admits that her question is justified. If 
Draupadi has any doubt about her status as a slave, it is better, Duryodhana 
suggests, she came to the Assembly to get her question answered. If it is decided 
that she has, in fact, lost her freedom she could be sent to do the menial work 
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Jt is Pratikamin’s lot again to take the message to DraupadT. 1 

( 4 ) Now we expect the author of the epic to tell us what DraupadT had 
to say on the message brought by Pratikamin, and also that Pratikamin had to 
return to the Sabha without DraupadT. But instead of being presented with these 
details we are confronted with a stanza which says that Duryodhana haviog 
observed the faces of the members sitting in the Hall was happy and said some¬ 
thing to Pratikamin ( 2.66.16 talas tenant mukham alokya raja Duryodhanah sutam 
uvaca hfftah ). But we really do not know why Duryodhana should take a look 
at the faces of the kings sitting there, why he should feel so happy about it, and 
when did Pratikamin return to the Hall to be addressed by Duryodhana. There 
is no doubt that there "is a gap in the narration, and we have to assume a few 
events in order to understand the above stanza. What we need to assume would 
be something as follows . 

When Pratikamin comes to Draupadi a second time in order to tell her that 
Yudhi$thira does not answer her question and that Duryodhana therefore has 
asked Draupadi to go to the Assembly, she must have said : “ I am not prepar¬ 
ed to go to the Assembly. If Yudhi§thira does not answer my question, put it 
to the Kauravas sitting in the Hall, and tell me what they have to say. ” 
Draupadi must have shifted the responsibility of answering her question from 
Yudhi${hira to the Kauravas. 

Pratikamin then must have returned to the Hall to tell the Kauravas that 
Draupadi is. not prepared to come to the-Assembly, and expects them to answer 
her question. But when none of them openes his mouth to give a reply Duryo¬ 
dhana must have felt happy, for he can now ask DraupadT to come to the Hall 
and, instead of having Jhe messenger go to and fro, get her question answered 
directly by the Kauravas { 2.60.16 ). 

Only if we make a little insertion like this, it is possible for us to understand 
why Duryodhana feels happy looking at the faces of the Kauravas in the 
Assembly. 

( 5 ) When Pratikamin is entrusted with this errand a third time, he 
hesitates. The Maffabharata tells us that he hesitated because he was afraid of 
Draupadi’s anger ( 2.60.17 ). It is iikely that he was upbraided by Draupadi 
when he went to her a second time. Hence instead of doing what Duryodhan 
wants him to do, he stays in the Hall asking the members, “ What shall I tell 
Draupadi ?" 

( 6 } Duryodhana misunderstands Pratikamin’s hesitation. He feels that 
Pratikamin is afraid of Bhima. So he asks DuhSasana to carry out the errand. 

1 At this stage there occur two stanzas ( 2.60.14-15 j in the Mahobharata 
which are extremely inconsistent with the narration. We may neglect them for 
the purpose of this paper. 
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DiiMftsana was as if waiting for this opportunity. He immediately rushes 
to the quarters where Draupadi stays, and instead of simply conveying to her 
Duryodhana's message, he starts speaking indecently to her. He says: “Draupadt, 
we have won you. Come to the Hall and, throwing decorum to the winds, have 
a look at Duryodhana, k'trun bhajasvu ( 2. 60. 20)”. Draupadi realizes there 
is no point in arguing with this man, so she hastens to the quarters where the 
women folk of the Kauravas lived. But Duhsasana restrains her by holding her 
flowing hair in his hand, and taking no note of her pitiful requests, ruthlessly 
drags her to the Assembly. Although she has made the issue of the assumption 
that she is a slave and although Duryodhana has admitted it, Duhsfisana insults 
her by calling her time andagain ‘ clasi \ 

(7 ) Draupadi is now facing the elders in the Assembly. Duryodhana 
has got her there so that she may directly put her question to the Assembly and 
know her fate. But even before she formally puts the question to the elders, 
Bhi?ma assumes she has already done so, and begins his reply : 

« Draupadi, I am unable to give a decisive answer to your question since 
the law is subtle. On the one hand, the rules of the game of dice say that one 
who has been deprived of all his property in the game is not entitled to stake any 
other property not belonging to him. Since Yudhisthira has lost himself first, 
Draupadi no longer belongs to him, hence he cannot stake her. On the other 
hand, a wife is always dependent on her husband, hence he can stake her. 
Since I am caught on the horns of the dilemma I cannot decide your case. 
Moreover, Yudhisthira did not say that there was any deception in the play. 
{If he did, we could cancel the game and nullify its effect.” ) 

( 8 ) Draupadi might have pinned high hopes on Bhl$ma. But when he 
disappoints her, she puts her question to the other Kauravas present in the 
Assembly. 

When no one opens his mouth, Vikarna, Duryodhana’s younger brother, 
exhorts the assembly members to give their impartial judgement. When his 
persistent pleas fall on deaf ears, he declares : “ Whether you speak out or not, 

I am now going to say what in my opinion is just. And 1 declare that Draupadi 
has not been won ( manye na vijitam imam 2.61.24). My opinion is based on the 
following grounds : 

( 1 ) Ground No. 1 ; { i ) Four addictions are listed as peculiar to a 

king, and gambling is one of them 1 ; 

(ii ) When one is under the influence of an addiction, one takes to an 

unlawful course ; 

^ iii) When Yudhisthira staked Draupadi he had lost control of himself ; 

1 The other three being drinking, women, and hunting. 
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(iv) Therefore one may not grant recognition to what Yudhi'sthira has 
done under the influence of his addiction. 

( 2 ) Ground No. 2 : (i) It was not Yudhi§(hira’s own idea to stake 
Draupadi ; that was Sakuni’s suggestion ; 

( ii ) Even if Yudhijthira accepted this suggestion he was not entitled to 
stake Draupadi since he was not her only husband 1 ; 

(iii ) And even if, for argument’s sake, one accepts his right, he could not 
exercise it since he had already staked himself first and lost; 

(iv) Hence Draupadi has not become a slave of the Kauravas 

Only Vikarna among the Kauravas has pleaded Draupadi’s case so co¬ 
gently. He supports his plea both on general considerations and the particular 
one—the former being that the society is not bound to recognize the acts of a 
man who is under the influence of an addiction, and the latter being that a 
gambler who has lost himself first has no right to stake his wife later. Hence 
Vikarna’s conclusion is that Draupadi is a free woman. 

The Mahdbharata tells us that Kart>a replied to Vikarna. 2 

But that is not important. What is important is that Duryodhana takes no note 
of Yikarna’s view. 

( 10 ) Vidura now asks the members in-the assembly to reply to Draupadi’s 
question. That was their responsibility, he tells them. 

However, no one speaks. Draupadi then reminds the members of the 
traditional law according to which no law abiding ( dhrmyd ) wife is forced to go 
to the Assembly to get her question answered { 2.62.9). What Draupadi is 
driving at is that as long as her question—whether she has become a slave or not 
—is not decided she must be treated as a free woman. It was unlawful to force 
her to the Assembly and make her suffer indignities. It was therefore necessary 
first to take decision on her social status. She would abide by the ruling given 
by the Assembly. 3 Even then the members of the Assembly remain silent. 

1 As, for example, Arjuna was of Subhadra or Bhima of Hicjimba. 

2 Hiltebeitel thinks that Vikaroa's view is based on three reasons, not two 
as said above. He also feels that Karna in his reply to Vikarna offers ** a point 
for point rebuttal” ( IIJ 22.98. 1980). It is difficult for me to agree to this. 
To me Karna’s reply (2.61.31-36) seems so far removed from Vikarna’s argu¬ 
ment that I feel that the former must belong to some other version of the 
Mahabharata in which Yudhisthira loses his belongings, brothers, himself, and 
his wife not piecemeal, but in a single game in which he staked his ‘ sarvasva 

3 At this stage Bhi§ma once again declares his inability to decide the issue. 
But that was not necessary. 
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(II) The proceedings thus appear lo have come to a deadlock. DraupadI 
first puts her question to Yudhi$(hira. When he does not answer, she puts it to 
the Assembly. Now even the Assembly members do not speak. What is to be 
done ? ' 

At this juncture Duryodhana comes forward and daringly gives a turn to 
the course of the events. He tells DraupadI : the Assembly members give no 
reply to you. Let us therefore suppose that you have addressed your question 
to the rest of the Papijavas—Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva. If they 
declare that Yudhisthira was no lord of yours when he staked you, you will be a 
free woman. If Yudhi$thira so feels, let him answer the question even now. 
All the Kauravas share your grief ( sarve hime Kauraveyah sabhdyafh duhkhdntare 
varlmanas tavaiva 2.62.27 ). 

All the kings present in the assembly praise Duryodhana and waive their 
garments to show their approval of what Duryodhana had announced. Then 
they all turn their necks in the direction of the Piiij<javas to listen to what they 
have-to say. 

( 12 ) When the noise made by the kings subsides Bhima begins to speak. 
He says : “ If Yudhisthira had not been our master, we would not have tolerat¬ 
ed all this (insult). But Yudhisthira is the master of our meritorious acts, our 
austerities and lives. If he considers himself won then we too have also been 
won in dice. ” ( 2. 62. 32-33 ). 

Bhima’s reply is iiTelevant. The real issue is whether Yudhisthira, after 
losing himself, has the right to stake DraupadI, whether in that condition he is 
any longer her master. This point has not been answered by Bhima. He says 
that if Yudhi$thira considers himself -a slave, the rest of the Paptjavas are slaves 
too. But no one has raised the question about the status of the Pantfavas. 
That they were reduced to the state of slaves is well established because when 
Yudhisthira staked them, he had not lost himself. But Bhima seems to say that 
it was not even necessary actually to stake the PSp^avas; if Yudhisthira for any 
reason feels himself * lostthe Paj?<javas are lost too. BhTma’s reply is totally 
neglected in the assembly, and it deserved to be. 

(13) Bhima is followed by Kanja. Actually he has no right to speak 
now If at all he wanted to say something he should have done so when DraupadI 
had put her question to all the members in the Assembly. He does not speak 
then. Now Duryodhana has put the question specifically to the paq^avas, and 
it is they who have to answer, not Karna. But he intervenes and, like Vikarqa 1 , 
argues his case on the basis of certain grounds. He says : 

1 Karna earlier refutes Vikarpa’s view and now puts forth his own view. 
Whether the opposition reflected in their names ( Karpa and Vikarna ) is deliberate 
or accidental is bard to say. 
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( 1 > There are three categories of persons who are not supposed to own 
any property ( adhana). They are : slaves, pupils, and women. 1 

( 2 ) Accordingly a slave has no wealth of his own which he may use as a 
stake. But a slave’s wife is his ‘ property \ 

(3) Hence Yudhisthira, although a slave of the Kuravas, has Draupadi, 
his wife, as ‘ property ’ which he can stake { 2. 63. 1 ), 

What Kama is driving at is that although, generally speaking, a slave has 
no property (and hence cannot participate in a game of dice ), if he is married 
he has his wife as 1 property * which he may stake. Hence Yudhisthira is within 
his rights to stake Draupadi. This he did and lost the game. Hence Draupadi 
was a slave of the Kauravas. 

Duryodhana just listens, as everybody else does, to what Kanja has to say. 
But Duryodhana’s decision now no longer rests on what Kartia or, for that 
matter, any one eise in the sabhd says. He has already declared that the ball was 
in the court of the Pamjavas and that he would abide by their decision. 

{ 14 ) Duryodhana, therefore, completely neglects Karna’s reply although 
Jhe reply was favourable to him. He once more invites the Panijavas to express 
their opinion. 7 He says : “ I shall abide by the decision given by Bhima, Arjuna, 
or the twins. Let the Papdavas say that Yudhisthira was no longer the lord of 
Draupadi when he staked her and I shall release Draupadi from the bondage ” 

( 2. 63. 20 

A very critical moment had arrived in Draupadt’s life. Her fate—was she 
to spend the rest of her life as a slave of the Kauravas doing their menial jobs, 
or was she to lead the life as an independent, honourable woman ?—this question 
was in the balance. Duryodhana invited the Pamjavas to decide die issue. 
Arjuna did not lose the golden opportunity. 

( 15 ) No sooner did Duryodhana end his speech, Arjuna began his. He 
said : '•* When the game of dice began Yudhisthira was our master. But once 

he has lost himself;, whose master can he be ? Kauravas, you take note of this. ” 

( Ho raja purvam dsfcl glahe nah Kuntiputro dharmardjo mahatma (isas tv ayam 
kasya p ird/itat/nd taj hinidhvam Kuravah sarva eva f/ 2. 63, 21 _), 

Arjuna's reply is quite clear. “Whose master is defeated Yudhisthira ?” 
Of Course of none—not even of Draupadi. 

1 According to Mbh 1. 77. 22, they are a wife, a slave and a son. 

2 Before this. Vidura once again ( 2. 63. 18) expresses his opinion although 
nobody has a>ked him to do so. According to him Yudhisthira, once he had 
lost himself, had no right to stake Draupadi. This he has already told once 
before ( 2. 59. 4 ). 
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This reply of Arjuna resolves the deadlock in the Assembly. One of the 
Pandavas has clearly declared that when Yudhi${hira staked Draupadi he was no 
longer her lord, ( and hence he had no right to stake her ). Even if lie lost that 
stake, Draupadi had not become the slave of the Kauravas. After Arjuna’s clear 
reply, it was unnecessary to ask any one else, nor to discuss any further the 
legality of the matter. 

As already announced by Duryodhana, the Kauravas accept Arjuna’s verdict. 
Without a moment’s delay, Dhrtara${ra speaks highly of Draupadi as the law¬ 
fully-wedded wife of the Pandavas and his own very special daughter-in-law. Until 
that moment Draupadi was addressed as a * dasi' and was humiliated. Against 
this background the good words spoken by Dhrtara^lra are particularly striking. 
Dhrtarastra does not stop at merely speaking a few good words to please 
Draupadi. He offers her a boon. He, as an elderly Kaurava, is perfectly 
within his rights to do so, and Draupadi, on her part, fully deserves to receive 
the boon after having been humiliated for some time for no fault of her own. 
Draupadi asks relief of Yudhi§£hira from bondage, and when Dhrtarastra offers 
her another boon, she asks for the relief of the rest of the Pandavas. All the 
Parjdavas had become slaves of the Kauravas and it was necessary to secure 
their freedom. Draupadi does not ask for her own freedom because that is no 
longer necessary. After the reply of Arjuna it is accepted that she has not 
become a slave. If she is not a slave, why ask for her freedom? Hence when 
Dhftara?jra offers Draupadi a third boon she politely declines it saying that 
only two boons are considered proper for a K$atriya woman. 

When one carefully observes this sequence of events which occurred in the 
Assembly Hall one realizes that the turn which the events took was entirely due 
to the reply given by Arjuna. If that were not the case, and if the turn was 
given by the bad omens, we will have to assume that the basic question—whether 
or not Draupadi bad become a slave—remained unresolved. In that situation 
Dhrtara$tra’s honouring her as a lawfully-wedded wife of the Pandavas and 
his own special daughter-in-law would be inappropriate. Moreover, in that 
case it would be necessary for Draupadi to ask her own freedom from slavery, 
since that question had remained undecided. But since nothing of the sort 
happens it is clear that nothing in the Assembly had happened due to the bad 
omens. What happened was due to the decisive reply given by Arjuna, 
and to the fact that this verdict was accepted by the Kauravas. 

But the version of the Mahabhdrata available today makes a mention of 
the bad omens immediately after Arjuna’s reply. It is also said that Vidura and 
Gandharl, apprehensive of the ill omens, approached Dhrtarastra and requested 
him to intervene. Naturally it has been assumed that Dhj-tar ?tra took the 
matteres in his hand because of the occurrence of the bad omens. Nobody has 
ever sensed that what happened was due to Arjuna’s reply. The importance of 
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the stanza put in Arjuna *s mouth has been overlooked 1 and the stanza has been 
incorrectly interpreted. The latter half of Arjuna’s stanza runs as : Has tvayam 
kasya pardjitdtmd taj jdnidhvam Kuravah sarva eva ( 2.63.21 ) This was transla¬ 
ted long ago by P. C. Roy as follows: “ But having lost himself, let all the 
KauravasyWg<? whose master he could be after that ”, And more recently (1975) 
Prof, van Buitenen translates it as: “But whose master is he who has lost himself ? 
That you should decide , ye Kurus assembled ( italics mine in both transla¬ 
tions ). 

Both the translators have rendered jdnidhvam with ‘ judge ’ or 4 decide ’ 
which is not correct. It would mean that Arjuna once again passed on the 
responsibility of answering Draupadl’s question to the Kauravas. But Arjuna, 
a slave, has no right to do that. Duryodhana alone, as the victor in the game of 
dice, has the right to decide who should answer Draupadi’s question. 

The linguistic usage in the Mahabharaia will show that it is wrong to 
translate jdnidhvam with ‘judge* or ‘decide*. After Draupadi. raised the 
question about her social status, whenever there is an occasion in the Mahabharata 
asking someone to decide her question, we find the use of the expression 
prasnam t>ru , the verb bru being used with or without a prefix. When Bhl?ma, 
for instance, says that he is unable to answer the question decisively one way or 
the other, he says : “ taimdn na te prainam imam bravimi { 2.60.42 ). Draupadi 
requests the members of the Assembly ; vibruta me prainam imam yaihavat 
( 2.60.45 ). While reminding the Assembly-members that it was their responsibi¬ 
lity to decide the question Vidura says: na ca vibruta ( ? tha ) tam prainarit 
sabhya dharmo ‘ tra pitfyate { 2 61.52 ) 2 3 . When Duryodhana wants Yudhi?{hira 
to decide the issue, be says : prainam prabrQhi krsniim tvam ajitdrh yadimanyase 
( 2.63.9 ) J . Sometimes we find the expression vakyam vi-bru in place of prainam 
vi-bru. Vikarna, for instance, says : ydjhasenyd yad ukiath tad vakyam vibruta 
pdrthivdh (2.61.12); or, occasionally, we find prainam vi vac 4 in place of 
prainam vi-bru. Bhlsma tells Draupadi : na dharmasauk$mydt subhage vivaktum 
iaknomi te prasnamJmam yaihavat ( 2.60.40 ; 2.61.55 ), 

From the above passages it becomes clear that the epic usage for conveying 
the meaning ‘ to decide the issue, to reply to a question ’ was prainam . vi)bru-. 

1 F. Edgerton ( op. cit.) even goes to the extent of saying that none of the 
Papijavas ventured an opinion when Duryodhana asked them to decide the 
issue ! 

2 Similarly 2.60.42 ; 2.61.50, 54, 55, 56, 66, 67 ; 2.61.14 ; 2.62.27 

3 Also 2.61.19. 

4 The root vie-, in place of vac-, or noun derived from it is found in 
2.61.12 ; 2.62.16. 
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Hence the renderings in the above English translations of janidhvam as if it was 
vibruta, are wrong. Arjuna wants the Kauravas .to realize ( jadidhvant ) that 
Yudhis{hira, in the circumstances, could not be the master of any one ; Arjuna 
is most certainly not asking them to decide the unsettled issue. 

Some Marathi translations of the above passage are as follow: The trans¬ 
lation of the Chiplunkar Mandali may be rendered into English as: “Arjuna 
said: “ Kauravas, it is clear that this Dharmraja, son of Kunti, was within his 
rights to stake us before he lost himself. But once he lost himself, whose master 
could he be ? You too all know this. Hence it is needless for me to say that 
DraupadI has not been won. 

This is not the translation of the stanza, but its paraphrase. However it 
is not wrong like the English translations. It states correetly what Arjuna wants 
to convey: “ DraupadI has not been won. ” 

The other Marathi translation in the one from the Mahdbhdrata edited by 
Shri C. V. Vaidya 2 . It runs as follows: “ First, when he staked, the noble- 
minded Dharmaraja, the son of Kunti, was our master. When he himself was 
won (in the game of dice), whose master was he ? Ye all Kauravas: You 
realize this . 3 ” 

In my opinion this translation is correct. But the translator has failed to 
recognize its importance and derive the necessary conclusion. In his concluding 
remarks ( samdlocana ) at the end of the volume { p. 25 ) Shri Vaidya observes : 
“ After Yudhi$(hira staked himself and lost, he became the slave of the Kauravas. 
Then, at the suggestion of £akuni he staked DraupadI. Sakuni won the game 
and hence ^DraupadI became the slave of Duryodhana ”. 4 This means that in 
the opinion of Shri Vaidya whether DraupadI had become the slave or not is not 
in dispute at all. Although she made an issue of it, DraupadI was, in Shri 
Vaidya’s opinion, a slave. In that case Duryodhana’s open invitation to the 
Papdavas to answer Draupadi’s question and Arjuna’s reply become meaningless. 
There is an entry on ‘ Arjuna ’ in the index supplied by Shri Vaidya at the end 

1 a?jij vfour, wro snssiai 'torrar 

0m I *** w|, itg ermm 0 jtr* 

3 ra<Jir* t ? sir* JiiffcT sfhCt fSt-scft ^ * 11 $, 5 *fr mwfi 3 «bui 

\ {?. v*) 

2 Published by Damodar Savalaram and Co., Part 3 ( 1933 ). 

3 rgonai: —“ <0? 3?l*?taT THIRST 55rf%& $0g3 TfTWI 

rgitfr ?I?n. 0 53 <t: (m trnft ? at ! 

| ” ( p. 31,6 ) 

4 '• norm aiffi 4W siww: sifpftem wm 
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of the volume. Under this head we find mention of many other things done 
by Arjuna, but there is no reference to his reply. 

As a matter of fact this reply of Arjuna is so important that it should find 
a place in any entry, big or small, on Arjuna. Just as by hitting the bull’s eye 
at the time of Draupadfs self-choice he won her, similarly at the critical moment 
in her fife he gave the decisive reply and saved her from utter humiliation. 
What importance attaches to the correct shot of the arrow, the same, or even 
more, attaches to this straight-for ward reply. When Duryodhana invited the 
Pandavas to give a reply he must have been sure that none of the Pandavas will 
dare say, “ defeated Yudhi$fhira was no longer the master of Draupadi *\ If we 
look to the way Bhima made his reply, Duryodhana’s confidence was 
perfectly justified. 

But Duryodhana kept his word although Arjuna’s reply was not what he 
had expected it to be. He did not set aside the verdict given by Arjuna, nor did 
he object to Dhrtaraftra’s giving boons to Draupadi. If he had objected, the 
Pandavas would not have been free from bondage, although Draupadi was 
admitted to be a free woman. But Duryodhana does nothing of the sort and 
accepts the result of his bold offer. Someone in the line of the epic transmission 
did not want this fairness on Duryodhana’s part to be observed by the posterity. 
Perhaps, he also did not want the posterity to know that a woman fought for her 
right and won. He quietly introduced the incident of the bad omens immediate¬ 
ly after the reply of Arjuna and successfully switched off the attention of the 
listners { and, later, of the readers ) from the stanza containing the iepjy. The 
interpolator has had no doubt tremendous success in creating the impression 
that the proceedings in the Assembly after the first game of dice end the way 
they do because of the ill omens, Our minds arc so much obsessed by the fear 
of bad omens tliat we never thought that there was anything wrong in assuming 
that the events in the Assembly took a different turn due to the fear of bad omens. 
Bui if we are really to bejieve this incident of bad omens, one shudders to think 
of the indignities that would have been heaped on Draupadi in case the jackals 
and the asses moving around—one fails to know what business these animals 
had in Dhftaraslra’s Agnihotra&dla — had not raised their voice at a very critical 
moment in her life. She had suffered enough in the Assembly of a famous royal 
dynasty. She was addressed as a ‘ -lave’ (dasi )*, abused as a ‘harlot’ 
( bandhaki) 3 She was continuously ('ragged at her hair causing her unbearable 
pain. 3 If at this juncture the above-named animals had not risen to the occasion, 

1 2, 60. 27, 37. 

2 2. 61. 35. 

3 The Mahabharata tells us that the Assembly witnessed two very degrad¬ 
ing incidents which one would be ashamed to repeat. I do not mention them 
since in my opinion they are unauthentic. 
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the Pa ndavas would have remained life-long slaves of the Kauravas and DraupadI 
would have swept all her life the floors of the Kaurava houses. The Mahabharata 
would have ended there. 

But we know that it does not. The events in the Mahabharata continue. 
Who is responsible for this continuation ? Who has the credit ? We do not 
give this credit to some eminent ascetic, nor to the virtues of a faithful wife, nor 
to firlkr$na, the incarnation of a god- We choose to give it to a jackal and an 
ass, who must have been blissfully ignorant pf what was going on around them. 
The Indian tradition has touched a very low level in allowing the stanzas about 
the bad omens to remain where they are for so long. We are unaware of the 
fact that in doing so we have tarnished the fair image of an eminent person like 
fin Vyasa. 

If anything were to happen in the Mahabharata just because of bad omens, 
one may ask—why did the same thing not happen when the Papdavas started on 
their exile after losing the game of dice a second time ? Then too the ill omens 
occurred, many more than on the previous occasion. The animals and birds like 
vultures, jackals and crows, of course, shrieked; besides, the lightnings flashed, 
the earth shook, Rahu unseasonally swallowed the sun, and meteors shattered 
after making a round of the town the wrong way (2, 71. 25-28 ). Vidura did 
draw Dhrtariistra’s attention to these omens. But Dhftara^ra did not get cold 
feet and ask the Papdavas not to proceed on exile and return to the capital. 
The reason is obvious. Either the ill omens did not occur at all, what appears 
in the text of the Mahdbhdrata is a figment of some interpolator’s imagination. 
Or, even if they did, Dhrtarajta was not so timid as to get panicky and do some¬ 
thing he would not have otherwise done. 

The main purpose of this paper is to make dear that it is wrong to assume 
that the discussion in the Assembly over Draupadi’s question remained in¬ 
conclusive and that the Pandavas and DraupadI regained their freedom simply 
due to the accidental occurrence of bad omens. The events in the Assembly end 
the way they do because Arjuna gave a decisive reply to Draupadi’s question 
and, consequently, Dhftara?{ra gave two booas to DraupadI. 

It may now be permitted to refer to a few points incidental to the main 
topic. The first is : why did Yudhisthira not reply to Draupadt’s question. One 
reason could be that he felt the same difficulty as was felt by Bhl$ma and hence 
he did not reply. Or, he was convinced that be had a right to stake DraupadI 
even after he had lost himself, but he dare not say so openly in order to save 
DraupadI from the indignities which would have followed. Ori he knew he had 
no right to stake her but admitting that would have meant that he had done 
wrong when he staked something on which he had no right. He did not have 
enough courage to do that. 
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The second point is with reference to Vikarna’s reply. Before Arjuna gave 
his decisive reply, five persons — Vidura, Bhi$ma, Vikanja, Karna and Bhima— 
had replied or attempted reply Draupadi’s question. Of these the replies of 
Vidura, BhJ§ma, Karpa, and Bhima were paid no attention to — and this on 
good or plausible grounds : Vidlira’s reply went unheeded probably because he 
was ilasiputra and also because he was known for his partiality towards the 
Piin^avas ; of Bhi$ma, because he could not decide the question one way or the 
other ; of Karna, because he spoke out of turn ; and of Bhima, because the reply 
was irrelevant. But this cannot be said of Vikarpa’s reply. He, as a Kaurava, 
replied when the question was addressed to the Kauravas ; his r^ply was straight 
to DraupadI’s question ; it was unambiguous, and was based on certain grouuds 
which he detailed in so many words. And yet Duryodbana completely dis¬ 
regarded - it ! To say that Duryodhana neglected it because Vi karna was younger 
to him,' or because the reply was not favourable to him is not convincing. It is 
likely That Vikarna’s reply had no effect on the outcome in the assembly because 
he did not find any Kaurava to support him. But more than this it is not 
possible to say at this stage. 

And the third point that needs consideration is the way Bhlsma deported 
himself throughout the Assembly sitting. One cannot but say that his attitude 
towards Draupadi’s question was unbecoming ofhim ; and since Draupadf was 
not only insulted with abuses, she was also a victim of molestation, his attitude 
must be judged unpardonable. 

When asked a question, one may reply to it if one knew the answer. If 
not. is it necessary to say in so many words : ‘lam not in a position to answer 
the question ’ ? Assuming that there aro occasions when this, becomes imperative, 
was it necessary for Bhljma to do so twice ? Moreover, on the second occasion 
he shifts the responsibility of answering the question to Yudhi$thira and feels 
himself free. Did he not know that Yudhi$tMra, when asked by DraupadI and by 
Duryodhana to answer the question, had not done so ? Hence the attitude of 
Bhlsma towards Praupadi’s question seems quite improper. 

If Bhisma on his part felt that the question raised by DraupadI was in- 
solvable. should he then not have given the benefit of doubt to DraupadI ? 
He was face-to-face with an impudent DuhsSsana constantly tugging at the hair 
of DraupadI. The moment Bhlsma saw this, he should have told DuhJasana 
that he was in the Assembly of civilized Kjatriyas and not in the den of hooligans. 
He ought to have commanded Duhsasana to leave DraupadI alone. The Grand 
Sire of the Kauravas did not rise to the occasion and hence his behaviour 
becomes unpardonable. 


1 Vikarna was considered to bo one of the four important ( pradhana ) 


Kauravas 1.90.62. 
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THE FLORA IN THE ARANYAKAPARVAN OF THE 
MAHABHARATA 

BY 

M, A. MEHENDALE 

In continuation of “ A Cultural Index to the MahfibhSrata : Teuta* 
live Specimen Fascicule’* ( ABORl 66 . 117-152, 1985 ) is being published 
here the information on the plants and trees available in the Aranyakaparvan 
of the Mahabhdraja. It will form, according to the scheme of classification 
given in the above * Specimen entry No. 4. 5. 8 : * plants and trees \ The 
details given here under each head will naturally be augmented when more 
information will be available from the test of the parvans. In the mean 
time the present entry will serve the purpose of giving the reader an idea of 
the kind of information he will gel on this subject from the Mah&bharata. 

4, 5. 8 Plants and tree* 

akja — ‘ nut trees \ on the banks of tile Sarasvull river 3. 174. 23. 
aJGtaka — trees, on the GandhnmSdatta mountain 3. 155.40. 
atasipufpa — ' cornflower* ( B)\ for Comparing the colour of the skin of 
the divine child seen by Mflrkap^eya 3.186. 86 . 
ambuja — 1 lotuses’, yellow (harita) in colour in the pond on tbe KailHsa 
mountain 3.151. 3. 

arisfa — 4 soapberry trees * ( B), growing in the forest 3, 61. 3. 

arka — trees, their flowers used for worshipping the five Canos { who sprang 
from Siva's semen) by those who desire wealth and freedom from 
diseases 3. 220. 14. 

arjuna — trees, growing in the forest 3,61.3; in bloom at the end of the 
summer in Ihe Dvaitavana 3. 25. 17. 

alabu — ‘ bottle-gourd *, from its seeds 60000 sons of king Sagara born 
3. 104. 18. 

asoka — tree, called iaruirestha 3.61. 97; seen by DamayantI in full bloom 
in the forest, shining with its chaplets it looked hkc king of Dramas 
3.61.98; pun on the word - yatha viioka gaccheyam aiokanaga 

1 B = J. A It. van Builenen's translation. 

30 [ ,\nnali UOHl } 
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tat kuru l satyanamS bhavoioka mama lokavinSSanat // 3. 61. 102 
( aho 3. 61.99); growing on mountain 3,61.38; on mountain 
Gandhamadana 3. 155. 44; Sveta mountain full of their woods 
3.220.23; found in the hermitage of RsyaSrnga 3. Ill, 16; aloka- 
grovc ( vanika ) in Lanka where Sitfl was held captive by RSvajja 
3.264. 41; 3. 265. 3; 3. 273. 27. 

alvattha — ‘ fig trees *, growing in the forest 3. 61.3; on the Gandhamfidana 
mt. 3. 155.42; was to be embraced by Satyavati's mother to get a 
son 3.115.23. 

amulaka — * myrobalan trees \ growing in the forest 3. 61.4; on the Gandha- 
mUdana mt. 3. 155,42; its ripe fruit ollcred by R$yairhga to the 
courtezan 3. 111. 12. 

umra — ‘ mango trees, * growing in the forest 3. 61. 4; on the GandhamUdana 
int. 3. 155. 40; in bloom nt the end of summer in the Dvaitavana 
3. 25. 17; mango groves on the river Narmada in Avanti 3. 87. 2. 

Bmravctasa — 'mango-carte’ (ft), growing on the Gandhamftdana mt. 3. 
155.41. 

umra taka — ‘ hog-plurn on the Gandhamildana nit. 3. 155. 40. 

Irigitiht — trees, growing in the forest 3.61.3; on the GandhamSdana mt, 
3. 155,43; grow on the banks of Sar.isvat! 3. 174. 23; its ripe fruit 
offered by K^yaSfrtga to the courtezan 3. 11 1. 12. 

inti!vara — ‘ blue lotus’, found on the Gandhamtldana mt. 3. 155.43. 

islka — ‘ reed thrown by Rilma at the crow 3. 266. 67. 

utpala — ‘blue lotus’, in the lakes and rivers on the Gandhamildana mt. 

3. 155,49,67; on the MSIyavant mt., its fragrance smelt by RSma 
3. 266. 3; in the lake Pampfl 3. 264. I; in a simile (lotuses shattered 
in a fight between the elephants ) 3. 12.43. 

udumhara — trees, growing in the forest 3. 61. 4; on the GandhamUdana mt. 
3. 155r42; was to be embraced by Satyavatl to get a son 3. 115.23. 

osadhi — 4 plants * (general). when the sun enters the earth and takes the 
form of a field, the moon (lit. the lord of the plants ) produces the 
plants with heavenly heat turned water and her rays; described as 
‘having six flavours ( fadrasah ),* • sacrificial’ { medhyah ); they 
form the food of the living beings 3. 3. 7-8. 

kantaka — 'thorn*, 3. 282.5: hihatakanfaka- (free from opponents), a 
mode of expression 3. 294. 11, 


* B. • of the six flowers * ( a mlsprtal ? ) 
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kadamba — trees, grow in the forest 3. 61. 4, in the Dvahavana, in bloom at 
the end of the summer 3.25 17; Sveta mt. full of their groves 
3. 220. 24; at the entrance of sage Trnabindu's hermitage in the 
Kflmyaka forest 3.249.1; LohitSyanf, a nurse ( dhatrl ) of Skanda, is 
worshipped on kadamba tree 3. 219. 39. 

kadall — 'banana tree’, a grove (s.inda) of them, tall like palm trees, 
extending over many yojanas on the peaks of the Gandhamadana 
mt. ( kadall skandhan bahutalasaniucehrayan ) 3. 146.42, 44; a grove 
of golden kadalls on the bank of a lake on the Gandhamadana 
mt. 3. 146. 53; Hatuimiln sleeps in the midst of banana grove 3. 146. 
60; the grove called vana 3. 146. 63,64; Bhlma meets HanumHn in 
the kadalisanda 3.149.4; kadall used for comparisons (falling 
down of a shaking kaladl ) 3. 144. 4, 3. 275. 14; used in a mode of 
expression ( bear fruit and get destroyed ) yathS ... kadall phalanty 
abhdvbya na bhiitaye Imanah 3. 252. 9 ( cf. nala and vena ). 

kaplttha — trees, growing on the GandhamSdana mt. 3. 155. 42. 

kamala — ' lotus flowers’, growing in the lakes on the GandhamUdana mt. 
3. 155, 49; lake PampH full of them 3, 264. 1; used in comparisons 
(kainaldyatakfl 3.249.6; kamah'kjancS 3. 292, 23; kiimalapatrUkja 
3.275.3; kamalagarbhahha 3.293,10; vldhvastaparpakanudd 
padmlnt 3. 65. 14 ). 

karailja — tree, where the mother of the trees lives; people desirous of 
having progeny worship her on this tree 3. 219. 34. 

karabha — ‘ vermilion ’ ( B ), for comparison {karabharunagdtra ) 3. 268. 25. 

kamvlra —- 'oleander tree’,on the GandbamSdana rat. 3. 155.43; Sveta mt. 
full of their woods 3.220. 23; a lake in the Dvaitavanu surrounded 
by them 3. 296. 43, 

karlra — • bamboo shoots ’ 5 , grow on the banks of Sarasvati 3. 174. 23. 

karZfpka — sec par u$aka. 

karnlkdra — 'jasmine * ( B), in bloom in the Dvaitavana at the end of tha 
summer 3.25.17; on the Gandhamiidana mt. 3.155.45, looked 
like the mountain’s ear-ornaments 3. 155. 58. 

kalpavfkfa — mythical wish-yielding tree, 3. 265. 5. 

kahlara — • white lilies’, in the lakes on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.49, 

kailcanadruma — ? the guise ( veja ) of a FCirSta compared with a kSHcana- 
druma 3. 40. 2. 


* * thorns ’(B). 
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k 8!! yak a — * turmeric trees *, in the regions near Himavat 3.175. 10. 
kdOnarf — trees, in the forest 3. 61. 4; on the Gandhamadana mt, 3. 155. 42. 
kiniSuka — trees, in the forest 3. 61. 3; on mountain 3.61.3$; on the Gandha- 
m3dana mt. 3.155.46; dtlnavas with their gold ornaments etc. 
looked like kimiuka trees 3. 103. II; Valin and Sugma in fight, 
covered with blood, compared with kimiuka in bloom 3. 264. 32. 
kutaja — trees, on the Gandhamddana mt. 3. 155. 45, 

kunda — 'jasmine flower used as a standard of comparison for whiteness 
3. 119. 4. 

kumuda — * night lotus ’(B), appear in rivers and ponds in autumn 3.179. 
13; in the lakes on the Gandhamidaua mt. 3. 155. 49; on the M31ya- 
vant mt., its fragrance smelt by Rama 3. 266. 3. 

kutabaka — * red amaranth \ on the Gandhamadana mt., when in bloom 
look like the arrows of Kima 3. 155. 53. 

kuia —pointed (sacred) grass, 3.2$2. 5; used for spreading the earth 
{samsiara ) when Rama sits for upavasa 3.267,32; Dyumatseoa used 
a scat {bfsi} made of it 3.279.4; Duryodb3oa puts on kuia 
garments when he sits for praya 3, 239. 17; DraupadI, living in the 
forest, has an uttarlya made of it 3.250.1; used for Rama’s 
abhifcka 3. 263. 30. 

ketaka — ‘ jasmine (? 0 ) trees \ a lake in the Dvaitavana surrounded by 
them 3, 296. 43; grow on the GaudhamSdana mt. 3. 155. 44,45. 
kokonudti — ' red wu.tcr*li!y flowers ’, in the lakes on the Gandhamadana mt. 
3.155.49. 

kovidara — trees, on the GandhamSdaca mt. 3. 155. 46. 
kftrin — * milky trees on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.42. 
kfaudra — ' caoipuka trees ’( B) on the Gandhamddaaa mt. 3. 155.41. 
khadira — trees, in the forest 3.61.4; grow on the banks of the Sarasvatl 
river 3. 174.23; used for making spikes {Satiku) inserted in the 
moats round Lanka 3. 268. 3. 

kharjUra — trees, in the forest 3.61.5; grow on the GaadtiamUdana cat. 
3. 155.41. 

candana — * sandalwood trees in the forest 3. 61. 3. 
campaka — trees, on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155, 44. 

caityadruma — ‘ airauha tree growing in the cremation ground, used for 
comparison 3. 265. 5 ( terrible in appearance though decorated ). 

japii — ’the China rose Sveta mt. full of their woods 3. 220. 23. 
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jamb u — * rose apple trees \ in the forest 3.61.4; oo the GandhamSdana mt. 
3.155. 42. 

jtra — trees, on the GandhamSdana not. 3. 155.40. 

tamala — trees, on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.46. 

larah — 'thorn apple trees on the GandhamSdana mt. 3. 155. 46. 

jamarasa — 1 day lotus in the lakes on the GandhamSdana mt. 3. 155. 51. 

iSla _ * fan-palm in the forest 3. 61.5; in bloom at the end of the summer 
in the Dvaitavana 3.25. 17 ; on the Gandhamiidana mt. 3. 155.46; 
used as a weapon by the monkeys 3. 260. 12; 3. 264. 30; 3. 267. IS; 
for comparison (heads falling on battlefield compared with palm 
fruit falling fiom the stems) 3.99.5; as « standard of tallness 
3, 297.20 ; occurs in a maxim ( SosayifyOini gStrBnt vySli taiogoiO 
yatha* ) 3. 264. 50; TQlajahgha, name of Bn asura 3. 2S7. 17. 

rlnduka — trees, in the forest 3. 61. 3; on the GandliamSdana mt. 3. 155. 40; 
called mahSphaia 3. 155.43. 

tilaka — trees, in the hermitage of RfyaSfhga 3. HI. 16; on the Gandha- 
mfidana rot. they look like the forehead marks on the long tracks 
of the forest 3. 155 59. 

illokapiia — ‘joint of sesameoccurs in a simile (cutting off an arm like 
cutting ofT a sesame joint) 3.263.33 ( bhttjafr...nikrttas tllok&ndarat ). 

tuAga — trees, { kdjtharliefa - Nila.) in the regions near Himavat 3. 175. 10, 
darbha — grass, spread on the ground while silting down for prSya 3. 239. 16. 
d&dima — ' pomegranate trees’, on the GandhamSdana mt. 3. 155. 40. 

derodBru — * pine trees *, on the GnndhamSdana mt. 3. 155.46; in the regions 
near Himavat 3. 175. 10; produced from hi* bones by Agni while 
entering the earth 3. 212.13. 

Jhanvana — fruit, offered by RsyaSfhga to the courtezan 3. 11 M2, 
dhara — trees, in the forest 3. 61. 3. 

naia — * reed *, occurs in mode of expression ( yatha ... nato vd phatanty 
abftSvSya) 3. 252. 9 ( of. kadnii and vena ). 
nalina — * lotus *, a lake with these flowers on the Vaiduryaiikhara mt. 3.87.5. 

nalini — Motus creeper*, in the lake in the Dvaitavana 3. 296. 43; ‘ lotus 
pond ’ of Kubera, on the Gandham5dan3 mt. guarded by the 
rbk$oiOt 3. 142. 24; 3. 151. 1; a ‘ lotus-pond ’, called ParopJl 3. 264.}; 


* significance not.known. 
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occurs in a mode of expression { molestation of a woman considered 
like a jackal jumping into a lotus pond ) 3. 253. 19. 

narike/a — * cocoa-nut trees', on the Gandhamfldana mt. 3. 155.40. 

nipa — trees, blooming towards the end of summer in the Dvaitavana 3.25. 
17; on the GandbaroSdana mt. 3.155. 41; on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati 3. 179. 14. 

nirSra — ‘ wild rice growing along the banks of Sarasvati river 3.179. 14. 

nyagrodha - ‘ banyan tree \ has cool shade 3. 295. 15 ; growing in the forest 
3. 61. 5; seen by Markan<jcya while floating on the water at the time 
of the yuganta 5. 186. 81. 

padma — ‘ lotus', a lake fragrant with them 3. 62. 2; found in the lakes and 
rivers on the GandbamSdana mt. 3. 155.51,53 ( padmayapja ), 67; 
seen by Bbiroa on the GaudhamSdana mt. 3.150.19, 23, 25 (golden ); 
lakes with lotus flowers on the Malyavant mt. 3.155. 33; RSma 
smells their fragrance on this rot. 3. 266.3; seals ( mudrOfi ) marked 
with lotus and lotuses marked with triiUta found at the PigdSraka 
tlrtha 3. 80. 83-84; a lotus-tike birth-mark 3. 66. 5; colour of lotus for 
comparison 3. 81. 170; 3. 82. 52; 3. 155. 77; 3. 292. 19 {tamra ), and 
also its width { Syafa ) 3. 292. 19; (see padmapalSia ); lotuses arc 
crushed in fights between elephants 3. 12.48. 

padmakota — * bud of a lotus for comparing palms of a band 3. 13. 109. 

padmapalS.ia — * Jotus of leaf*, for comparing eyes 3. 65, 11; 3. 277. 27. 

padmojougandhika — a special kiud of very fragrant golden lotus with beryl 
stems and of many colours found in the lakes on mt. KailSsa 
3.151.5-6; also found in the lakes in heaven 3, 164.46; (sec 
iaugondkika- ). 

padmin! — * lotus lake on rot. Himvant 3. 107. 9; on the GandbaroSdana mt. 
3. 150, 23; used in comparison ( vySkuldm ira padminlm ) 3. 65. 14. 

pQHcua —‘ bread-fruit tree ’, on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.41. 

parufoka*— • kind of fruit ’, olTcred by KSyaSfhga to the courtezan 3. 111.12. 

palaiajonda ~~ ‘cluster of palaSa tress form a land mark where the roads 
in a forest bifurcate 3. 281. 107. 

poiala — ‘ Bignonia trees on the Gandbam2dana mt. 3. 155. 45. 

p&tali — • Bignonia trees ', on the Gandbatnudana mt.3. 155, 62. 


* V. L karQ{ak<i, 
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padapa — trees ( not named ), with blue and radiant colour in the Dvaita 
forest 3. 296. 41 (see vrkfa ). 

pSrSvata — trees, on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.41. 

pBrijSta — trees, on the Gandhamadana mt, 3. 155. 46; on the Sveta mt. 
3. 220. 23. 

plppala — trees, growing around a lake in the Dvaituvana 3. 296. 43. 
plht — trees, grow on the banks of the river Sarasvati 3. 171. 23. 

pundarika — ‘ white lotus appear in rivers in autumn 3. 179. 13; in the lakes 
on the GandhantSdana mt. 3. 155. 49; for comparison (of an eye) 
3. 264. 49. 

pumnaga — trees, on a mountain 3. 61.38; on the GandharaSdana mt. 3. 155. 
45. 

pufkaro -- ‘lotus Bower’, at the SaJaySna tlrtho the Bowers have the form 
of a rabbit (?) ( iaiarupapraticchanbh) 3. SO. 120; gold-coloured 
pufkaros in the pond near the residence of Kubera on the KailSsa 
mt. 3. 15J. 3. 

pufkarini — 'lotus lake'near the residence of Kubera on the KailSsa mt. 

(3. 151.5; 3. 152. 18. 21 ) and those in the heaven ( 3. 164. 46) full 
of iaugandhtka flowers. 

prlyaAgu — trees, grow along the river NarmadiT in the Avanti country 3.87.2. 
priyaJa — trees, in forset 3. 61. 5; on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155. 46; its 
fruit offered by RSyaSfhga to the courtezan 3. UI. 12. 

plakfa — 4 fig tree the river Sarasvati flows from it 3. 82. 5; theygrow along 
its basks 3.174.23; tn forest 3.61.4; on the Gandhamadana mt. 
3. 155.42; ( Plak$3vatarana tirtha on the river Yamun3 3. 129. 13). 
bakuh — trees, on mountain summits 3. 61. 38; on the Gandhamadana mt. 
3. 155. 44,46, 62 ( bakulBnt). 

badarl .— ‘jujube trees ’, in forset 3. 61.5; on the Gandhamfldana mt. 3. 155. 
42; on hanks of the river Sarasvati 3.174.23; a large badari tree, 
beyond the Uttara Kurus, near mt. KailSsa, where the airama of 
Nara and N2rSyana is situated 3.145. 10, 17-19. 

bibhttaka — trees, in forest 3.61.5; on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.42; 

bearing fruit 3. 70. 6; Kali enters it 3. 70. 34; hence becomes inauspi¬ 
cious ( apraiaua ) 3. 70. 36. 

biha — ‘wood-apple* trees, in forest 3. 61.5; on the Gandhamadana mt. 
3. 155.42; on the banks of the river Sarasvati 3. 174. 23, 

bijapuraka - ‘citron trees on the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155,40. 
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bhaUaiaka — * marking-nut trees', on the Gandham2dana mt, 3.155.42; 

cashew-nut fruit offered by RSyaSfhga to the courtezan 3. 111. 12, 
madhuvana — 1 forest of honey(- yielding ? ) trees ’, near Ki§kmdhJl, guarded 
by Yfliin and then by Sugriva 3. 266. 26. 
madhuka — * arrac trees ' in bloom at the cod of summer 3.25.17. 
mertd&ra — 'coral trees on the Gandhamudana mt. 3. 155. 45. 
wdfa — beans, r3k$asas compared with their heaps 3. 268. 34. 
mutSja — grass, 3. 12, 49 ( for comparison, mimjavaj jarjaribhut&ft pSdapdh). 
wuru — plant, snares made of ntttru (inauravaft paSih )* destroyed by Kf$oa 
and the road to the town Prflgjyoti$a cleared up 3. 13.26. 
mZta — roots. ( DamayantI lived on roots 3. 62. 26). 
mrndli — lotus plant, 7 { for comparison ) 3. 65. 12, 15. 
moca — trees, on the Gandhambdana int. 3. 155. 41. 
yavaia — grass, growing in the pond 3. 62. 3. 
rSjlva — * blue lotus for comparison (eyes ) 3. 277. 23. 
tauh!(aka — trees, growing along tbe bank of Sarasvati 3. 174. 23. 
likuca — trees, on the Gandhamidana mt. 3. 155. 41. 
lodhra — trees, growing in forest 3.61.4. 

rata — » banyan trees on the Gandhamndana rot. 3. 155.42; a rata tree on 
the GayaSiras mt., known as Ak fayyakarana , where food given to 
the manes never gets exhausted 3. 85. 8. 

\SnIra — * a sort of cane grows in large Dumbers on the river Narmadl in 
Avanti 3. 87. 2. 

( yrkfo ) —- * trees unnamed, having flowers which looked like gold or 
forest-tire, which were red or dark like coflyriuro, aDd were like 
beryl found on the Gandham3dana ml. 3. 155. 61; tbe mt. also 
had shady iiecs ( unnamed ) blossoming and giving fruit in all tbe 
seasons 3. 143. 3; (see padopa ), 

rent/ — 1 bamboogrowing in forest 3. 61. 3; occurs in a mode of expression 
(invites its own destruction) 3.252.9 (c f. kadali and nala ); for 
comparison (sound produced white striking one's arms ict a fight 
compared wtth the bursting of 3 bamboo) 3. 12. 58. 

vciasa — • cane \ growing in river 3. 61. 107; near a lake in the Dvaitavaoa 


8 .According lo B. Msursvas ami Pisas arc names of tribes. 
5 B. ' toius s i a Ik. ' loius 
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3. 296 43; on the banks of Sarasvati 3. 174. 23; a mythical fragrant 
teiasa tree of a thousand branches from whose root flow rivers of 
honey and water 3. 184. 23. 

vetra — ' large reed in forest 3. 61. 4. 

iatapatrn — * lotus for comparing eyes ( dynta ) 3- 65. 20. 

Sami — trees, on the banks of Sarasvaii 3. 174. 23; its cuttings { SamUava-) 
used for the abhtfrka of Rama 3. 263. 30, 

Sara — ‘ reed Sveta mt. covered with it ( Snrastamba ) 3. 2J4. 10; colour of 
monkeys compared with jt ( whiteness, Saragaura -) 3. 268. 27. 

Saka — • teak trees *, growing in forest 3. 61.4. 

SSla — trees, growing in forest 3. 61. 3; on the Gandhamlldana mt. 3. 155, 
46,62; in bloom at the end of summer in the Dvaitavana 3.25. 17; 
used as a weapon during lights by Vdlin nnd Sugrtva 3. 264. 30; by 
Sugrlva 3.271.7-9; by Aftgada 3. 272. 17; by monkeys 3.260.12; 
?. 267. 18; Dyumatsena sitting under it 3. 279. 4; used for com¬ 
parison (tallness) 3. 36. 24; 3. 263. 25 ( Sdtaskandhu -): 3. 297. 66. 

SOU — ' rice vBnaras compared with shoots of SOU 3. 268. 27; SOtibhavana- 
' rice Held’, army of monkeys compared with it 3. 267. 18. 

SOhiali — * silk-cotton tree*, growing in forest 3.61.3 ( saidlmalaih ); on 
the Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155.46; globular growth ( atfhiln ) round 
a SSlmali tree not indicative of its growth 3. 133. 9. 

Sintinpa — ‘ sissoo trees * ( B ), on the Gandhamlldana mt. 3. 155.46. 

Sir!fa — trees, on the banks of Sarasvatl 3. 174. 23; colour of monkeys like 
its flowers 3. 267. 10; 3. 268. 27. 

jantOrtaka — trees, on the Sveta mt. 3. 220. 23, 

saptaparna — trees, on the Gandhamltdana mt. 3. 155. 45. 

sarja — trees, in bloom at the end of the summer 3. 25. 17; found in the 
hermitage of R£ya$rnga 3. III. 16; poWder ( pan'tsu ) made from 
sarjaraia used ns impediment to make the ditch round La6kH 
difficult to cross 3, 268. 4. 

sahakSra — ' mango trees on the Gandhamlldana mt. 3. 155. 60 ( look like 
arrows of the God of Love ). 

slndhuvSra — trees, around a lake in the Dvaitavana 3. 296.43; full of golden 
flowers, on the Gandhamlldana mt., they look like the lance 
( tomara ) of the God of Love 3.155. 57. 

soma — pressed on the bank of the Payojnl river 3. 120. 30. 

31 [AnnaUBQRll 
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saugattdhika — ‘ heavenly lotus *, of one thousand petals, has heavenly 
fragrance, lustrous, brought to Patjdavas on the Hiraavat mt. by a 
north-casternly breeze 3. 146. 6-8; 3. 152.2; 3. 150. 18; given by 
Draupadl to Rhlma 3. 1 53,13; a forest (vana ) of these flowers on 
the Gandham^dana rot., way to which was shown by Hanumat to 
Bhlroa 3. 149. 22; the pufkari^tt was ia a river 3. 150. 27; 3. 152. 22; 
( a saugandhikarana ( tiriha ? ) mentioned in 3. 82. 3 ). 

snuha — ‘ spurge along the banks of Sarasvatj 3. 174. 23. 

hari( aiulana — ‘yellow sandal', in the regions near the Himavat rot. 
3. 175. 10. 

haritako — ‘ yellow Myrobalan trees *, in forest 3. 61.5; on the GandhatnH* 
dana mt. 3. 155.42, 
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THE FAUNA IN THE A.RANYAKAPARVAN 
OF THE MAHABHARATA 

By 

M, A. MehENDALE 

This paper is in continuation of the one on £ » The Flora in the Aranyaka- 
parvan of the Mahabharata “ published in the ABORI LXVII (1986), 233-242. 
A 9 mentioned there these entries can be looked upon as specimens of the 
“ Cultural Index to the Mahabharata According to the scheme of classi- 
fication accepted for the “ Cultural Index the information given here will belong 
to section 4. 7 : “ Animals, birds, serpents etc.”. 1 

The following list does not include words for animals, birds etc. if they 
occur as names -or as parts of names - of persons, like Baka 3.12. 22 etc., Baka 
Daibhya 3. 27. 5, Kufijara 3. 249. 10, £uka 3. 32. 11, ^yenajit 3. 190. 73, 
Brhadasva 3.193. 4, Vrkodara 3.12. 27 etc.; of mountains, like Rsabha 3. 83.19, 
Rsabhakuta 3.109. 7, Rksavant 3. 58. 20, etc.; of towns, like Nagapura 3. 90. 22, 
180. 34, Varanasahvaya 3.293. 14. etc.; of tlrthas, like Rsabha 3. 83. 10, 
Ekabamsa 3. 81. 16, Nagatlrtha 3. 82. 27-29, Dhenukatlrtba 3. 82. 16, A*va- 
tlrtha 3. 93. 3. It also does not include words for animals etc. if they occur in 
epithets like vr$adhvaja 3. 81, 62, etc. or vrsabhadhmja (of fsiva) 3. 80. 125, 
etc., suparntzketu {of KfSna) 3. 173. 15; or in expressions showing excellence 
like narakutijara 3. 266. 15, vanarapumgava 3.270. 7, etc., rdkqasapumgava 
3 . 264. 43, puru$arsabha 3. 262. 7, etc., puruqavyaghra 3. 248. 4, etc., kuni- 
idrdula 3. 83, 97, etc., puruftaiardula 3,296.22, etc., purusasimha 3. 272. 23. 

ajagara- 1 boa *, of huge form took hold of DamayantI 3. 60. 20, of BhTma 
3. 175. 1, 16, its description - of colourful skin, yellow in colour - 12-15, 
called prdaku 16, bhujaga 19, blmjarngo- 12, it had four fangs 14; 
Nahusa cursed to be a boa 3. 178. 45; described as graha 3. 60. 20, 21, 22. 
See graha-. 

aja- (in ajaitfakam ) * goat \ people will milk goats in Kali age (since cows 
will not be available ) 3,188. 21; ajina- ' goat-skin * used for wearing by 
those who live in forest 3. 226. 19, 20; 227. 9. Cf. efaka-. 


L, Entries on proper names like Vilin, Sugriva, Karkotaka etc. will not be found 
bare. They will go under section 1. 5 (names of animals, birds, aerpeute etc, J. 
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328 AB0R1: R. O , Bhandarkar 160th Birth-Anniversary Volume 

anadvah- ' bull used for drawing a plough 3. 184. 10. 

aiva- 'horse’, yoked to chariot 3.255.24 (vaha), 25; well-bred (ajaneya) 
horses of Bhlma’s chariot 3. 254. 10; bay horses ( haryaiva ) draw 
Indra’s chariot 3. 274. 12, 13; red horses ( sonaiua ) yoked to the chariot 
of Sauviraka princes 3. 249. 9; Nala to look after the horses of Rtupanja 
and train them, he becomes aivadhyaksa 3. 64. 6; king Rtuparna has an 
asmidld 3. 69.10; also king Bblma has one 3. 71. 6; horses from Sindhu 
country known for swiftness 3. 69. 1.2 (stanzas 11-12 mention their 
other characteristics like wide nostrils, broad jaws; they have avartas 
(' curl ’ B. 1 iuddhdn daiabhir avartaib ,); kneel on ground before taking 
a start and need to be pacified by the driver 3. 69. 18, 19; form one of the 
constituents of the army 3. 236. 7; form part of a caravan 3. 62. 9; horse 
set free at asvamedha 3. 105. 9; Satyavan, as a child, made horses of clay 
and drew paintings 3.278. 13; asvahrdaya or (a$va)vidyd ‘science of 
horses ’ known to Nala 3. 69. 27; 70. 24, 26, he gave it to Rtuparna 
3. 76. 18. Cf. haya-, vSJin 

aslvisa- ‘serpent’, jars with serpents kept in the moats (?) around Lanka to 
make it unassailable-3. 268. 4; an angered serpent used for comparison 
3. 222. 34; 261. 17; arrows compared with serpents 3. 273. 20; in mode of 
expression (inviting calamity by offering provocation ) 3. 134. 3; 261.49. 
Cf. ajagara-, uraga■, sarpa-. 

uksan- ‘ bull offered as alternative food to the hawk by king UiTnara 3. 131. 
17. Cf. govT$a-- 

upacakra - ‘duck produced sweet sounds on the Gandharaadana 3. 155. 76. 

uraga- 1 serpent DamayantI sees fierce serpents in the forest 3. 61. 7; swallows 
Damayant! and gets killed by a hunter 3. 60. 26; five-hooded serpents 
for comparing the arms of kings {akarcivantah suslaksyah ) 3. 54. 6, 
arms of Arjuna 3. 79. 19, clenched fist of Bhima 3. 154. 56; those living 
in lakes snatched by eagles 3.253. 5; mythical 'serpents’ listed with 
asura and rakaas 3. 105. 21 (they cry aloud when earth is dug up); with 
Gandharva and rakyaa 3. 157. 20 (Arjuna halted their advance at 
Khandava ); with Kimnaras and raksas 3. 213. 23; mahoragah, mentioned 
with Kimnaras, different from pannagah (they wait on Siva at Gokarna) 
3. 83. 23; go with Agastya to witness the drinking up of the ocean 
3. 102. 20; present at Saugandbika forest 3. 82. 4; jnahoragas and 
uragas mentioned separately ( visit Gandhamadana on parvan days ) 


l. B — J. A. B. vaxi Buitenan’s translation. 
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3, i56. 18; DraupadI thought to be daughter of their king ( uragardja ) 
3.249.3; stepping on it is inviting danger 3. 252. 8. Cf. ajagara-, 
aiiviqa-, ear pa-. 

uliika - .‘ owl they appear, along with other creatures, at the release of raudra 
astra 3. 170. 45; one called Prakaraksrna lived on Himavant 3. 191. 4. 

ustra- 1 camelas part of a caravan 3. 62. 9; uqtrikd. ' vessels like camel- 
bellies ’ (?) 3. 16. 7. 

rk$a~ 1 bear \ infest forests 3. 61. 2, 123; 260.13; found on mountain 3. 61. 37; 
move in herds ( yuthaiah ) 3. 61. 8; some live at will ( yathecchaka- 
nivdsah) 3.260. 13; chased by Kauravas in Dvaitavana 3. 229. 10; 
appear at the release of raudra astra 3.170.42; bears devoted to Sugtiva 
3. 266. 6; in the army of Rama 3. 274. 4; black and having marks 1 on 
faces ( mukhapuittfra) 3.267. 8; called kaiamukha 3. 276. 11; 3. 274.4; 
honoured by Rama, they return home 3. 275. 55 ; their king Jambavant 
3. 264, 23; 268. 24; gods and other celestials beget progeny on female 
bears to help Visnu 3.260.7 ( rkp ), 11 ( rkqavarastri ). 

rksavarastrl-, f k$t-, see ?k$a-. 

riya- ' white-footed antelope *, offered at breakfast ( pratard&a ) 3. 251. 12. 

rsabha- ' bull % appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170, 4$. 

etfaka- (in ajaitfakam ) * ewe in Kali age people will milk them (since cow« 
will not be available) 3.188, 21. Cf. aja-. 

a»peya- { = eiui -) * black antelope offered at breakfast 3. 251, 12. 

kanka- » heron feasts on flesh and blood op the battle-field 3. 255. 31. 

kacchapa- ‘ tortoise in the ocean 3. 166. 3; called Akupara lived in the lake 
Indradyumnasaraa 3. 191. 14. Cf. kurma-, 

kadamba- ‘ grey-winged goose ’ (B.) in the lakes on Gandhamadaaa 3. 155. 50 
161. 5 {kadamba-). 

kapi- ‘ monkey appear as helpers of Rama 3. 267. 1, 51; 268. 31; 270.5, 10, 
13; 271. 1; 273. 3 ; Hanuman so called (having a long tail) 3.149.5 ; 
Sugrlva so called 3. 271. 8; kapiimra-, Valin 3. 264. 20, 25, Sugrlva 
3. 266. 5; 271. 13; 273.4; kapikunjara-, Sugriva 3.271. 7; kapiidrdula-, 
Hanumant 3. 270. 7. Cf. plavaga-, vanara-, sakhamrga-, hart-, 

1. tilaka - Ni( Iakaotha) 
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kapilS- • brown cow their gift often mentioned in establishing equivalence of 
puyya acquired by visiting holy places 3. 80.76; 81. 38; 82. 8, 29, her 
hoof-prints along with those of her calf seen even today on a moutain 
( near Dhenukatlrtha ? ) 3. 82. 77. Cf. go-, 

kapvta - ‘ dove Agni assumes the form of a dove to test king Uslnara 3. 130. 
19; king weighed with this dove 3, 131. 25; dove appears before the king 
as Agni 3, 131. 28; kSpoii vrtti subsisting like a dove on collected 
grain (alpasamgraharupam NT.) 3. 246. 4, 5. 

karabha - * young elephant ’ (* camel' NT,) ? 3, 264. 45 (the hair of raksosis 
compared to). 

karetjiu- * female elephant \ sported with male companions in the waters of a lake 
near the dirama of Dadhlca 3, 98. 15; seen in great number in Dvaitavana 
3. 25. 19; on Gandhamadana mt, 3. 155, 77; occurs In a figure of speech 
3. 262. 37. 

karkataki- * female crab \ in a mode of expression (inviting calamity on one¬ 
self ) 3. 252. 9. 

kalahathaa- * goose flock the river Ganga on Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155, 85. 

kAka- • crow % Rama threw i$tka at the crow 3. 266. 67. 

kakda - * raven \ feasted on flesh and blood of those dead in war 3, 255. 31. 

JcananakoJdla- ‘ forest cuckoo’, produced sweet sounds in Dvaitavana 3. 25. 18. 
Cf. kofdia-. 

karavfava- ‘ duck *,-singing in the Himalayan rivers 3. 39. 18; 175. 9; 150. 26 
(matta-); in the lakes on Gandhamadana mt. 3. 155, 50; 161. 5; in 
the lotus lakes near Kubera’s residence 3. 151, 6; in the lake Pampa 
3. 263, 40. 

ktta- * worm a cave full of worms 3. 266. 38. 

kukkuta- • cock a red cock given to Skanda by god Fire ornamented his 
banner 3. 218. 32; of great size, red-crested, held by Kumara 3. 214 
24, 23, a sadhana (?) of Kumara 3. 215, 10 ( kukkutasya ca sadha- 
nam cakre mahamunih ).' 

kunjara- * elephant % in forest 3. 61. 123 ; four-tusked, lotus-coloured shake the 
lake-waters 3. 155. 77. Cf. gaja-, naga-, mataiiga-, vara pa-, hastin-. 


1. ‘and (be great hermit sang the efficacy of the cook 1 B. 
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kurara- • osprey river full of their sounds 3, 61. 108; in tHe lakes on GandHd- 
madana mt. 3. 155, 50, 

kurari- ‘female osprey*, woman in distress compared with them 3, 128. 4; 
170. 56; sound produced by them 3, 60. 19. 

kurma - ‘ tortoise m rivers 3. 61. 108; appear at the release of ratidra astra 
3. 170. 46; a demon ( agura ) assumes the form erf a tortoise 3 ; 82. 10. 
Cf. kacchapa 

kr^rtamrga- * black antelope killed by the Pandavas and offerecTto Brahmaaas 
3. 47. 7. 

kokila - ‘cuckoo’, on Himavant mountain 3, 107,8; 175, 7; the Sirama of 
Dadhlca full of their notes ( pumskokila ) 3. 98. 13. Cf. kSnanakokila -. 

kro$tuka - ‘ jackal *, figures in a simile (indicative of its lowness} 3. 262. 28, 
Cf. kroqtr-. 

kroqlr- ‘jackal’, figures in a simile (indicative of lowness) 3. 248. 17. 
Cf. kro$tuka-> 

krauTica - ‘curlew’, making sounds near the rivers of Himalayan region 3. 39. 
18; 61. 108; seen in large numbers in autumn 3. 179. 10. 

khadyof.a~ * fire-fly in a simile 3. 122. 19. 

khara- ' donkey as part of a caravan 3. 62. 9; yoked to Ravana’s chariot 
(in a dream seen by Avindhya) 3. 264. 64. 

gaja- * elephant ’ (see disagaja -), Duryodhana and others trapped them in 
Dvaitavana 3. 229. 11; many elephants on Himalayas 3.155.13, 35, 63; 
Subahu’s kingdom on Himalayas had many elephants 3. 141. 24; in 
Jayadmtha’s following 3. 252. 12 ; used for defending cities 3. 268. 6; in 
wars, mounted by warriors ( gajetroha) 3. 255. 7, ( gajayedhin) 3. 255. 
11, ornamented with rings 255. 22, one sent to kill Nakula 3. 55. 20, 
gajayanavid- ‘one who knew movements of eliphants in war 255. 18; 
his visana * tusk ’ (also cf. disagaja ) and bhuja ‘ trunk ’ mentioned 
3. 255. 21, kara ‘ trunk ’ 3. 255. 20, for comparing Duryodhana’s thigh 
3. 11. 28; for comparing gait of woman 3.290. 14, of a man 3. 61. 51 
( gajendramkramah. ); they appear at the release of raudra astra 3.. 170. 
43. Cf. kunjara-, nagamatcihga-, va.ra\va-, hasten-. 

gariuja- appear at the release of raudra astra 3, 170. 44 ; figures in describing 
sounds of chariots 3. 230, 17, 

garu(j I- form taken by Svaha 3. 214. 9; 215. 3. 
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gavaya- * gayal offered for breakfast 3. 251. 12; chased by Kauravas in 
Dvaitavana 3. 229. 10. 

grdhra - * vulture feast on blood and flesh on battlefield 3. 48. 33; 255 } 31; 
go to mount Meru through a hole in the Kraufica mountain created by 
Kumara 3. 214. 31; appear at the release of raudra aetra 3.170. 44 ; 
Jatayu so called 3. 258, 2; 262. 41; 263 . 3, 5» 15, 19, 20; 266, 45; 
grdhrapati- 3. 263.1, 6 , 17; uses nails, wings (referred to as bhuja) 
and beak as weapons 3.263.4, 5; its feathers attached to arrows, hence 
called gardhravasas- 3. 34. 83. 

1 go-~ * cow ’ considered best among the moving ones (? prati$thamanan3m 
varah); 1 food (i. e. source of food?) 3. 297. 61; considered visible 
form of gods 3. 196. 4; part of a caravan 3. 62. 9; will yield less milk 
at the end of Kali-age 3, 186. 37; offered to a guest 3. 279. 6 ; used 
as measure to establish equivalence of pui}ya 3. 81, 40, 78, 79; 82. 67, 
68 ; occurs in a subha^ita (perishing in mire) 3. 36. 7. Cf. kapila-, 

tgo- ‘bull *, 8 appear at tbe release of raudra astra 3. 170. 42. Cf. ukqan-, 
rqabha-, vrga-, 

gopuccJta- * cow-taileda kind of monkey 3. 266. 6 ; 275. 55; — gdah~ 
gula - 3 . 267, 4. 

godhS- * a kind of lizard its skin used for making the arm-guard ( baddha- 
godhahgulitra- ) 3, 18. 3; 38.16; 143,1; 262, 19; 267. 17. 

gomayu~ ‘jackal’, moving in herds (yiithaiah) in forest 3.61.8; in great 
number ( bala ) invade Rama's airama 3.- 263. 22; described as eaters 
of the remnants of offerings ( vighasala ) in a simile 3. 34.3 ; feast on 
blood and flesh on the battle-field 3. 255. 31; 48. 33; uttering sounds 
on a person’s left considered a bad omen 3. 253.7. Cf, idlavrka-, argSla-t 

govr$a- * bull 3. 31. £5; tied by a nose-rope appears in a simile 3. 31. 25. 
Cf. ukqan-, rqabha-, *go-> vrqa-, 

graha- ' shark \ river full of them 3. 61. 108; ocean full of them 3.101, 9, 
102. 22. See ajagara 

cakora- * partridge uttering sweet sounds in Dvaitavana 3. 25. 18 5 on 
Himavant 3. 107. 8 ( asitapdiiga ); 175. 7; on Gandhamadana 3.155. 73. 
Cf. tittira -. 


J. B. ‘ the beet of the eUwling *, Ni. praliethOliptCmAm. 
2. B. ‘ cattle \ 
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cakravaka- a river filled with their sounds 3. 61. 108; in the regions near 
Himavant 3. 175. 7 ; in the rivers and lakes on Gandhamadana 3. 150. 
26; 155. 50. 

*camara- ‘Yak’, chowrie ( camara ) made from their bushy tails mentioned 
3. 240. 42. 

chaga- 1 goat Vatapi turned into a goat 3. 94. 8; the sixth bead of Skanda is 
of a goat 3. 217. 12 (Viiakha called chagamukha 3. 217. 3 or chaga- 
mktra3.2l7.il). 

jalakukkuta- ' water fowl u , on Himavant 3. 107. 7, the in lakes on Gandha¬ 
madana 3. 155. 50.* 

jivaka- ‘ insect ’ ( B.) ; Dadhlca’s asrama full of their sounds 3. 98. 13. 

jivajtvaka- * pheasanton Himavant 3. 107. 8, 175. 7; on Gandhamadana 
3. 155. 74 ( described as raktapttamriah * red, yellow and ruddy '}, 

jhasa- ' large fish * ( dolphin ’ B.), found in river 3. 61. 108; in ocean 3. 99. 17 . 
in southern ocean 3. 266.44; large fish with elephant’s faces ( gaja « 
vaktra ) appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 45. Cf. timi-. 

jhillika- 1 cricket forest full of their sounds 3. 61. 1. 

tarak^n- ‘ wolf ’ chased by Duryodhana and others in Dvaitavana 3. 229. 10; 
killed by Bhlma on Gandhamadana 3. 146. 48. 

tittiri- ‘ partridge for comparison, horses speckled ( kalmaqa ) like titliri birds 
3. 79. 24. Cf. cakora -. 

timi- * fabulous-sized fish found in southern ocean 3. 266. 44; the makara on 
Pradyumna’s banner called sarvalimipramalhi 3. 18. 7. Cf. jhasa-, 
timingiia -. 

timingila- ‘ fabulous-sized fish ' (lit. * swallower of timi ') seen by Arjuna in 
ocean 3. 166. 3. Ci. jhasa-, timi-. 

timitimihgila- seen by Arjuna in ocean 3. 166. 3. 

damia- ’stinging insect \ become excited ( matta ) in rainy season 3. 179. 4; 
region around the airama of Nara and Narayana free from them 
3. 145. 20, one not restrained ( aniyata ) meets them on Gandhamadana 
3. 142. 27. Cf. mataka-. 


1. ‘ mow ooot * B. 

% * water cockerel * B. 
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damstrin- ‘ tusked animal', they cannot harm Nala 3. 63. 17. 

dardura- * frogfull of pride {darpila ) jump about in rainy season 3. 179. 8 . 

datyuha - * gallinule V produce sweet sounds in Dvaitavana 3. 25. 18; on 
Himavant 3. 107. 7. 

diiagaja- * quarter-elephant mythical, they scratch the trees on Himavant 
with their tusks 3. 107. 10; (see gaja -). 

dvija- 'bird*, many kinds of them in forest 3. 61. 6. Gf. paksin-, patrin-, 
vayas 

dvipa - * elephantsee mahadvtpa-. 

dvipin- 1 leopard’, in forests 3. 61. 2, 123. 

nakra - * crocodile in ocean 3. 101. 9; 266. 44 (southern ocean}; moats round 
Lanka filled with crocodiles 3. 268. 3. Cf. makara 

1 naga- ‘elephant in the army of Jayadratha 3, 249. 11; huge like mountain 
summits move at the foot of Himalayas mentioned in a mode of expres¬ 
sion ) 3. 252. 5; measure of strength 3. 260. 13; 297 . 68 ; padmin - a 
spotted elephant ( mahanaga- occurs in a mode of expression) 3.262. 
37; nagas (elephants? snakes?) will make harsh sounds at the 
yugdnta 3. 188. 81; Markandeya saw them in the belly of the Child 
3. 186, 106. Cf. kunjara , gaja-, matanga-, varana-, Matin-. 

2 n5ga- ‘ snakeKarkotaka called naga (speaks to Nala, 3. 63. 4ff,; 64.1 ), 
nagaraja- 3. 70. 32 ( Kali burning with the heat of its poison ); naga- 
rajan- 3. 63,3; 75. 17,—mythical, present at Prayaga 3. 83. 67; 
at Kubera’s residence on mt. Kailasa in very large number 3. 140, 11; 
their world ( ndgaloka ) referred to 3. 80. 119; 81. 12; situated, below 
the earth, Samvartaka Fire burns it 3. 186. 62. Cf. ajagara •, aiivisa-, 
uraga-, pannaga-, bhogin-, sarpa-. 

nirghataiayasa see vayasa •• 

nyanku- 1 deer at breakfast 3. 251,12. 

paksin- * bird two kinds sthalaja- and jalaja- 3. 12, 10j jalecara- (referring 
to a crane ) 3. 297. 18 : figure in a simile {jagrhuh idrdulam iva paksi- 
noh) 3. 268. 18. Cf. dvija-, patrin-, vayas-. 

patanga- ' moth ’, attracted by a flame jumps on it 3. 2. 65. 

1, f moor hen 1 B. 
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patrin- * bird % cot identified but said to be of red, yellow and ruddy colour 
3. 155. 73, 74. Cf. dvija-, paksin-, vayaa 

pctdmin-, see nag a-. 

pannaga- * serpentKarkotaka, a pannaga speaks to Nala 3. 63. 7 ; they 
appear at the release of raudra aslra 3. 170. 42 ; seen in large number 
yuthasah ) by', Damayantl in forest 3. 61. 8; — mythical (mentioned 
along with gods and demons) 3.170.7; visit Brahmaksetra (Kuru* 
ksetra) 3. 81. 4; wait on fjiva at Gokarna 3. 83.24; will glorify 
Rama as long as the earth lasts 3, 275. 48 ; no pannagaa in Krtayuga, 
Hanumant tells Bhlma 3. 147. 12; figure in a simile 3. 221. 45. Cf. 
'naga-, ajitgara-, aiivisa-, uraga-, bhoginsarpa-. 

pasu~ ‘animal seven gramya, seven vanya 3 . 134. 13. 

piptlika- * antcrawling on an anthill 3. 122. 3. 

ptpiUka - ' ant bites Jantu 3. 127. 6. 

pithasarpa- * boa in a simile (idleness) 3. 26. 21 (NT. ajagara -). 

pumskokila- * male cuckoo’, siDging in the sorroundings of Himalaya 3. 39. 18; 
in forests near the asrama of Nara-Narayaqa 3. 146. 3, 20; excited 
they move around in rainy season 3.179.8; for comparing voice 
( varii ) 3. 112. 7. 

putrapriya- • love-their-youngs' ( B.), on mountain Himalaya 3. 107. 8. 

praata - * spotted deer offered at breakfast 3. 251. 12. 

plava- ‘ acquatic bird *, in the lakes on Gandhamadana 3. 155. 50. 

plavaga - 1 monkey ' 3. 266. 25, plavagargabha (Angada and others) 3. 266 
27, 29 (Hanumant), plavaga£re$iha (Sugrlva) 3.266. 26, plavaga- 
sattama (Hanumant and others) 3.266.52, (SugrTva and others) 
3. 273. 13, plavagagddhipa (Sugriva) 3 . 264. 13 , 266. 13. Cf. kapi~, 
plavahgamavanara-, hari-. 

plavaiigama- * monkey *, attack Kumbhakarna with trees, nails ( karajaih ), and 
other weapons, 3. 271.2-3; Hanumant and others so called 3.266. 
30; 149. 2. 

baka- < crane', in the lakes on Himalayas 3. 155. 50; living on moss-like plant 
(iaivala ) and fish 3. 297. 11 ; a certain baka lived in the lake Indra ■ 
dyumna 3. 191. 9 : figures in a figure of speech 3. 33. 7. 
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barhiria - ‘ peacock their sounds heard in Dvaitavana 3. 229. 13; near 
Himalayan rivers 3. 39. 18. Cf. barhinmayura-, iikhin-, sikhan^in-, 

barhin- * peacock on Gandhamadana dancing to the tune of the anklets of 
Apsaras 3, 146, 26; in a simile 3.255.11. Cf. barhina-, mayura-, 
iikhiniikhancjin-. 

baloka- ‘ crane bear the monsoon cloud 3, 84. 11 ; falls dead when looked at 
angrily by a Brabmana 3. 197. 3-5. 

bhasa- 1 kind of vulture ’, feast on flesh and blood of the dead 3. 255. 31. 

bhujaga- 'snake’, mythical, in the retinue of Hara 3. 221. 16. Cf. uraga-, 
*naga-> pannaga -, bhogin-, sarpa-. 

bhujafiga-, ‘ snake killed by a hunter 3. 60. 27 ; very poisonous on Himalaya 
3. 107. 11. Cf. aiivisa-, uraga-, pannaga-, bhujaga-, bhogin-, sarpa-, 

bkurup4<*-~ * wild animal (?} appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 43. 

bhrhgaraja- ‘large bee’, on Himavant mountain 3. 107. 7, 175. 7; uttering 
sweet sounds on Gandhamadana 3. 155. 76. 

bhogin- * serpent (mythical) seven headed potson-eyed guard the fsveta moun¬ 
tain 3.214.11; Ravana, their enemy 3.275.30,47. Cf. 
uraga-, pannaga-, bhujaga*naga-, sarpa-, 

bkramara - ‘bee humming in forest 3. 296. 41; flowering forests on way to 

Dvaitavana full of them 3.229. 13; on mango trees on Gandha¬ 
madana 3, 155, 60; figure in comparison (Arjuna’s arrows) 3. 167. 22; 
in a subhasita ( madhuha bhramarair iva ) 3. 34. 68. Cf. niadhttkara -. 

makara- * corcodile seen in ocean 3. 166. 3, in the southern ocean 3. 261. 53 ; 
ocean called makaralaya 3. 105. 23, 275. 51 ; on the flag of Prad- 
yumna 3. 18. 2; 19. 11; appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 
44 ; fig uremia simile 3. 254. 19. Cf. nakra-. 

maksikH - * fly one-meets them on the Gandhamadana if one is not restrained 
3. 142. 27, 

maipjuka- 1 frog \ figure in a narrative 3. 190. 30 ff. 

matsya- * fish eat piece of meat in water 3. 2. 39; do not wink when asleep 
3. 297. 43 ; cranes live on fish 3. 297. 11; gold and silvery fish found in 
Vimalatfrtha 3. 80. 103; cursed by Fire to be the food of human beings 
3. 212. 9-10; fish will be food of men in Kali age 3. 188. 21; a fish 
requested Manu to save it from the strong fish; this fish later saved 
hjanu from deluge 3. 185. 6 ff. Cf. mina-, 
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madgu- 4 acquatic bird in the lakes on the Gandhamadana 3. 155. 50. 

inadhukara- * bee % lotus ponds full of their sweet sounds on the Gandha¬ 
madana 3. 155. 52. Cf. bhramara-. 

mayura- * peacock produce sweet sounds from the tops of trees in Dvaitavana 
3. 25. 18; also in the forest near Dyumatsena’a hermitage 3. 280. 30; 
on mt. Himavant 3. 107. 8 ; in the bowers on the lakes on the Gandha¬ 
madana 3. 155. 54; 161. 4; yoked (together with swans), to the 
vimana 3. 83. 29; Indra's horses compared to peacocks 3. 169, 23. Cf. 
barhina-, barhin-, iikhin-, hkhapftn-. 

mataka - 4 mosquito regions around the hermitage of Nara-Narayana free from 
them 3. 145. 20 ; one finds them on the Gandhamadana if one is not 
restrained 3. 142, 27. Cf. damia -. 

mahadvipa- 1 big elephant mentioned as leaders of herds ( yuthapa) seen in 
large number in Dvaitavana 3. 25. 19. 

mahiqa- ‘ buffalo *, their meat sold in the slaughter-house of Mithila 3. 198. 10; 
served at breakfast 3. 251. 13; king Uslnara willing to give a buffalo to 
the hawk (Indra) 3. 131.16; wander freely, without fear of tigers, in 
the hermitage of Dadhica 3. 98. 14; in forest 3. 61. 123; move in herds 
( yuthaiah ) 3. 61.8; chased by Kauravas in the forest 3.229.10; 
hunted by Pandavas 3. 253.1; on the Gandhamadana 3.150.21; 
water-buffaios on the Gandhamadana 3.146. 45; overpowered by Bbima 
3. 176.4 (measure of strength); mankey 9 huge like buffalos 3. 267. 11 
( measure of size); appear at the release of the raudra astra 3. 170. 42. 

matahga - * elephant ’, found on mountains 3, 61. 37; many die in wars 3. 255. 
29; for comparison of a gait (especially an elephant in rut) 3. 79.14, 
261.9; elephant fighting an elephant 3. 12.56. Cf. kunjara-, gaja~, 
l 7i3ga-, varava-, hatlin-. 

marjara- • cat (wild)appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 43. 

mina~ * fish *, moats round Lanka full of them 3. 268. 3; appear at the release of 
raudra astra 3. 170. 46; figure in a subhasita ( perish in the absence of 
water) 3. 34. 27. Cf. matsya-, 

mrga ~ 1) ‘forest animal, game animal (general)*, 3.12.11; 59.21; 61. 
6 , 37, 83, 123; 248. 1 (in Kamyaba), 243. 21 (in Dvaita); they appear 
in the dream of Yudhisthira 3. 244. 2 ff.; chased by Kauravas 3. 229. 10, 
11; found in the Visakhayupa forest on Yamuna mt. 3.174, 17; hunted 
for food 3. 257. 9; 253. 1-4; sacrificial animals hunted for Brahma ij as 
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3. 79. 8 ; in Dandaka forest 3.263.24; many kind of * divya ’ game 
animals on Jsveta mt. 3. 220. 24; raise sounds when struck by rain 
3. 179. 7; appear at the relese of raudra astra 3. 170. 42; harsh sounds 
uttered by them resorting to the direction lit by the sun ( ddityadipta }, a 
bad omen indicating insult or attack by enemies 3. 253.3 ; 2 ) ‘ deer 

found in hermitage 3, 61. 61; meat sold in a slaughter-house at Mithila 
3. 198. 10; for break-fast 3, 251. 11, 12; many types aineya> prfvla etc. 
3.251. 12; king Uslnara willing to give the hawk (Indra) a deer 
3. 131. 16, not accepted by the hawk 17; Marica took the form of a deer 
3. 262. 11, 17; 263. 10 ( mahamrga ); Yamadharma took the form of a 
deer 3.298. 13.20, took away in its antlers the churning sticks of a 
Brahmana 3.295. 8,9 {mahamrga). 10,14; for comparison (eyes) 
3. 60. 29; 264. 72; {lion attacking deer) 3. 221. 55; when the deer 
entered the manuka tirtha they became humans 3. 81. 13. Cf. hariria-. 

me$a- ‘ goat Vatapi turned into a goat whose meat served to Agastya 3. 97. 3. 

rahku - * a kind of deer its hair used for making mattresses 3. 225. 9. 

rSjahafksa- ‘white-feathered goose* (B.), in the lakes and rivers on the 
Gandhamadana 3. 155. 66 . 

ruru- * a kind of deer in forests 3. 61. 2; 296. 40; on the Gandhamadana 
3. 146. 45; killed by Pandavas for feeding Brahmanas 3. 47. 7; offered 
for breakfast 3. 251. 12. 

rauhi- ‘ a kind of female deer for comparison ( rauhiva trastd ) 3. 265. 7. 

laksmarta- ‘ heron (B.) *, the cries of women whose husbands have fallen on 
battle-field compared with the autumnal sounds of these birds 3, 169. 21. 

lohaprqthQ - ‘ a species of bird * (* red-backed ’ B.), uttering sweet sounds on the 
Gandhamadana 3. 155. 76. 

vadavd - ‘ mare, ‘'yoked to a chariot 3. 133. 23; the fire Urdhvabhaj has a mare’s 
mouth 3. 209. 20. 

vatsa- • calf 3. 82. 77. 

vayaa- * bird food for them placed on ground at Vaiimdem 3. 2. 57. Cf. 
dvija-, pakpn-, patrin-. 

varaha- 1 boar’, in forests 3. 61. 2, 8 (in herds); 296. 40; their sounds heard 
during rainy season 3. 179. 7; wander without fear in the hermitage of 
Dadhlca 3. .98. 14; on mountains 3. 61. 37; on mt, Yamuna 3. 174. 17; 
in Dvattavana, chased by Kauravas 3. 229. 10 ; hunted by Pandavas 
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3.253. 1; meat sold in the slaughter-house of Mitbila 3. 198. 31; offered 
as breakfast 3. 251. 13; king UsTnara offers a boar to the hawk (India ) 
3. 131.16, 17; appear at the release of the raudra aetra 3. 170. 43; 
daily a Muka takes the form of a boar 3. 40. 8 ; 163. 17; Visnu takes 
the form of a boar 3. 100- 19; 294. 28; Visnu in the form of a boar 
present at Varaha tlrtha 3.81. 15; Markandeya sees boars in the belly 
of the Child 3. 186. 106. 

mrlika- • quail of terrible appearance, with one wing, eye, and-foot, vomitting 
blood, making harsh sounds facing the sun ( pralyadityam ), a bad omen 
3. 176. 42. 

vdjin- 4 horse yoked to the chariot of Iadrajlt 3.273. 25; used in the army 
3. 253. 23; 268. 6; Subahu’s mountainous kingdom in Himalayas had 
many horses 3. 141. 24. C£. aiva-, saindhava-, haya -. 

vdnara~ * monkeydescribed as vanya 3.271. 27, and living where it will 
( yairecchaka?nvd&a ) 3.260. 13; move in herds ( yuthaiah ) 3. 61.8; 
many found on way to Gandhamadana 3, 145. 13-14; in the army of 
Rama 3. 266. 6 ; 267.2, 6 , 12, 13, 25, 27; 268. 26, 34; 271.4, 27; 
274. 23; 275. 25, 50, 53; fight the raksasas 2. 268. 37, with trees 274. 4, 
nails and teeth 268. 36; faces { red) like ground vermilion ( hingulaka) 
3. 267. 11; appearance white like sirlia flower 3. 267. 10; 268. 27, or like 
&ara 268. 27, or like autumnal cloud 3. 267. 11; or they look like rice- 
fields or morning sun 3,268. 27; hairy 3. 268. 36; huge like mountain 
summits or a buffalo 3. 267. 11; those killed in war brought back to 
life by Brahman 3. 275. 41-42; honoured by Rama with jewels 3. 275* 
53,54; gods beget them on excellent female monkeys 3. 260 7, 11 ; 
rahqasas, working as spies, assume their form 3. 267.52; a demon 
takes this form to attack Krsna 3. 23, 10; Hanumant, Sugrlva and others 
so called 3. 149. 4; 150. 1; 264. 9, 10, 12, 17; 266. 32, 60, 63; v3na. 
rendra ( Sugriva ) 3, 266. 20; (Gaja and Gavaya ) 3. 267. 3; wane* 
rapuriigava, vanaramufehya (Sugriva and others) 3. 266. 11; 267. 23 ; 
vanarapati (Valin) 3.264.18; vawirar&ja (Valin) 3. 263. 41, 
( Sugriva ) 263. 42 ; 264. 11, 57; prajuavdnara ( Angada ) 3, 267. 54; 
vanararsabha 3. 268. 35. Cf. kapi-, plaixiga-, idkhamrga 1 hari 

vayaea - * crow *, feast on flesh on blood 3. 255. 31; crying, interpreted as saying 
‘go, go’ (yahi ydhi) listed among bad omens 3. 176. 44; thoir harsh 
sound heard at the yuganta 3. 188. 81; at the end of Kali age trees will 
be full of crows 3. 186, 37. 
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Varava- • elephant king Bhlma of Vidarbha bad a 63/5 for them 3. 71. 6; got 
excited at the sound of chariot 3.71.7; sport with female elephants in 
the lakes near the a&rama of Dadblca 3. 98. 15 ; on the Gandhamadana 
mt. 3. 146. 45 ; 150. 19; overpowered by Bblma in combats 3. 176. 4. 
Cf. kunjara-, gaja i naga-, mdtanga-, hastin-. 

vrka - * wolf % in a figure of speech ( siinhago$tham vrko yatha ) 3. 251. 8. 

vrQa- ‘bullsetting free a dark one ( nila ) highly meritorious 3. 82. 85. Cf. 
uhqan-, r^ahha-, *go-, vrqabha-, govrsa-. 

vrsabha- ‘bull*, for comparison (two bulls fighting) 3. 12. 53; its shoulder 
(vrqabhaakandha ) 3. 292. 5; setting free,a bull (see vrga-) 3. 83. 11. 
Cf. ukqan-, fgabha-, *go-, govrqa-, vr$a-. 

vyaghra - * tiger >, infest forests 3. 61. 2, 25; in the caves of Himavant 3. 107. 
6 ; near Himalayas and on the Gandhamadana 3. 155. 13, 63; 146. 39 
{some killed by Bhlma); one meets them on the Gandhamadana if 
one is not restrained 3. 142. 27 { overpowered by Bhlma 3# 176. 4; hermi¬ 
tage of DadhTca filled with their roars 3. 98. 18; SIta protected by a 
tiger (a dream seen by Avindbya) 3. 264. 70; appear at the release of 
raudra astra 3. 170. 42; Markandeya saw tigers in the belly of the 
Child 3. 186. 106; for comparison (two tigers fighting each other with 
nails and fangs) 3. 12, 54; in a simile ( balolkata ) 3.255. 3 (also 
cf. expressions like puru^avyaghra ); in a mode of expression (invit¬ 
ing danger to oneself) 3. 134. 3. Cf. iardula -. 

vyaghravadhu - ‘ tigress ’»in a mode of expression ( kroqta vyaghravadhum iva) 
3. 248.17. 

Hycila- * beast of prey ’ ( vrkavyaghradayah - NT.), in forests 3.2.3; 59. 21; 
in Dvaitavana 3. 243. 21; in Kamyaka forest 3. 253, 2. Cf. ivapada-- 

hryala- * serpent in simile ( ucchvasantab ) 3, 253. 22. 

vyali - * female serpentfor comparing SIta’s braided hair 3. 265. 25; in a mode 
of expression (its meaning not clear) lo^ayi^yam gatrani vyali talagatd 
yatha) 3. 264. 50. (Cf. tala-, ABORI LXVII. 237, 1986). 

iakuna- • bird ', with wings shining like gold seen by Nala (really dice turned 
into birds) 2.58. 11, 15 ; of various forms and chirping differently on 
Himavant 3. 107. 7; not Identified, sitting in the intermediate spaces 
(vivaresu ) on trees on the Gandhamadana, they had plumages like 
diadems 3. 155. 56. Cf. lakunta-, 
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iakunta- * bird in a simile 3. 234. 12 ( sakunta iva panjare ); 3. 273. 2 
( iakuntdv iva). Cf. Salcuna-. 

iatapatra - ‘ wood-pecker ’ ( M. W.), ' pheasant ’ ( B.) on the Gandhamadana 
3. 155. 73, on Himavant 3.107. 8. 

tambara- * kind of deer offered at breakfast 3. 251. 12. 

iarabha- has eight foet, kills lions 3. 134. 14 ; found on the Gandhamadana 
3. 155. 35, filled with their roars 64; offered as breakfast 3. 251. 12; 
appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 43. 

ialabha- ‘ locust in comparison (appear in large numbers) 3, 167. 23. 

iaSa~ * rabbit \ offered at breakfast 3. 251. 12; at £asayana tlrtha, lotus flowers 
remain concealed in the form of rabbits ? 3. 80.120; moon has the mark 
of a rabbit 3. 266, 2. 

idkhdmrga ~ * monkey in hermitage 3. 61. 61 ; Hama’s allies 3. 276. 11; 266. 
61, 63 ( sarvaiakhdmrgendra ); used as a contemptuous term for ugly 
woman 3.251.3 ( Sdkhamrgastri- ). Cf. kapiplavagavdnara-, 
1 hari 

iarika- 1 maina on the Gandhamadana 3. 155. 73. 

iarduta- * tiger on the Gandhamadana 3.150.21 ; animals, like buffalos, afraid 
of them 3. 98. 14 ; called aranyaraj 3. 61.19, 30; araiyyanrpati- 3. 61. 
33; mrgendra - 3. 61. 32; figures in comparison 3. 268. 18. Cf. vyaghra-. 

i&rdiili- * tigress in a mode of expression 3. 262. 28. 

idldvrka- • jackal’, howling on the left of a person, a bad omen 3. 253. 8; 
appear at the release of raudra astra 3. 170. 43. Cf. gomdyw, Siva-, 
irgaia-- 

sikhin- * peacock in Bhlma’s palace dance at the hearing of the chariot sound 
considering it to be the time for the appearance of the cloud 3. 71. 6, 7 ; 
overjoyed peacocks roam about during rainy season 3.179. 8. Cf. barkin', 
barhiva-, mayura-, iikhan4in-- 

iikhan^in-' * peacock move in the company of peahens on the Gandhamadana 
3. 155. 72. Cf. bar Inn-, barhina-, mayura-, Sikhin-, 

itkkan$ini~ * peahen \ near the bowers on the Gandhamadana 3. 155. 53; move 
there in the company of peacocks 3. 155. 72. 

futt- ‘ jackal at the end of the yuga, the crossroads will be SivaSulSh. (‘ will 
bristle with jackals ’ B.). 3, 186. 36. Cf. gomdyti-, SSUSvfka-, SrgSla-. 
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Bv3~ ' female-jackal their sounds, an ill omen when made standing towards 
the south 3. 176. 41, or towards the south-west 3. 281. 74. 

smgala- * jackal entering a lotus pond, an improper act (mode of expression) 
3. 253. 19. Cf. gomayti-, siva-, salavrka •• 

sauntfa- ‘elephant’ (N7.), ‘drunkard’ (B.) in a mode of expression (ajar 
from which water has been drunk by elephants) 3, 253. 5. 

iyena- * lawk Indra takes the form of a hawk to test king Uslnara 3. 130, 19, 
28; in a simile (hawks rush at a piece of meat) 3. 253. 24. 

ivarta- * dog feast on flesh and blood on battle-field 3. 255. 31; mode of expres- 
sion (oblation becomes unworthy when licked by a dog) 3.275. 13; 
253. 19, 20; their mother Sarama 3. 29. 33; svanara- ‘ a lowly person ’ 
3. 252. 3; ivadrii- • a bag made of dog’s skin 3. 34. 78; ivapaca- * a low- 
caste man ’ 3. 2. 57. 

svapada - 1 beast of prey in forests 3. 64. 18. Cf . 1 vycla 

satpada- * bee the hermitage of Dadhlca humming with their sounds 3. 98.13; 
in the lotuses in the ponds on the Gandhamadana 3, 150. 23. 

sarisrpa - ‘ reptile ’, in forests 3.2.3; over-joyed ( rnatla ) in rainy season 
3. 179. 4; one meets them on the Gandhamadana if one is not restrained 
(aniyaUi) 3. 142, 27. 

sarpa- * serpent (mythical ?) Ravana not to be defeated by them 3. 259. 25; 
in similes, serpent in a house 3. 222. I ; hissing like a serpent 3. 225. 13, 
Cf. osryjsa-, uraga-, *naga-, pannaga-, bhogin-, 2 vydta-, 

aSrasa- ' crane making sweet sounds on Himavant 3, 107, 9; near Himalayan 
rivers 3. 39. 18; in the lakes and rivers on the Gandhamadana 3. 155, 
66 , 75; their presence indicative of nearness of water 3. 296. 8, 11; 
yoked (along with hafnsa ) to the heavenly vimana 3. 246. 31. 

simha- ' lion near the hermitage of Dadhlca 3. 98. 16; in forest 3. 61. 25; on 
mountains 3. 61. 37; many on Himalayas 3. 155. 13, 35, 63; in its 
caves 3. 107. 6; 146. 57; on the Gandhamadana many attack Bhlma and 
get killed 3. 146. 39, 46, 48; one meets them on the Gandhamadana if 
one is not restrained ( aniyata ) 3. 142. 27; having manes 3. 176. 4; 221. 
3; iarabha kills them 3. 134. 14; appear at the release of raudra aatra 
3 , 170. 42; a thousand, yoked to Suva’s chariot, move through the air 
3. 221. 2-3; Markandeya sees them in the belly of tbe Child 3. 186. 106; 
for comparison, man entering his youth 3.292.21; gait ( vikranta ) 
3. 71. 12; chest (uras ) 3. 61. 12; jaws (damslra ) 3, 157. 27; attacking 
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small animals 3. 221. 55; 272. 10; mode of expression not easy to fight 
them 3.48.39; wolf entering lion's den 3. 251. 8 ; plucking eyelashes 
and kicking a sleeping lion 3. 252. 6 ; touching his jaws 3. 261. 49; lion’s 
roar 3. 267. 10; 221. 51; 230. 5; 274.18; undeserved esteem 3. 133. 20 
( si/hhikrtah ). Cf.‘ 4 Aan. 

suparpa- ‘eagle’, snatch snakes from ponds 3. 253. 5; mythical birds 3. 157. 
14, 19; present at Prayaga 3. 83. 67; visit Kubera’s residence on mt. 
Kailasa 3. 140. 11; visit Gandhamadana on parvan days 3, 156.18. Cf. 
garuda-. 

supargi- * female eagle 3. 215. 4; form taken by Svaha, daughter of Daksa, 
3. 214. 9. Cf. garu$i-. 

sukara- * pig \ mode of expression (high-born woman not likely to be enamoured 
of a low person.) 3. 262. 37 ( katham ... karenuh sukaram spriet ). 

srmara- ‘marsh deer’ (B.), move without fear in the hermitage of Dadhlca 
3. 98. 14; appear at the release of raudra astro 3. 170. 43. 

aaindhava- * Sindhu stead very swift 3. 253, 6 . 

stokaka- (= cdtaka NI.), move about intoxicated during the rainy season 
3, 179. 8 . 

hafiisa- 1 goose seen in large numbers in autumn 3. 179, 10; lake Pampa full 
of them 3. 263. 40; on Himavant 3. 107. 7; singing in the rivers on the 
Himalayas 3. 39. 18; 175. 9; Gandhamadana peaks and lotus lakes full 
of their notes 3. 161. 4, 5; 155. 50; In the lotus pond near Kubera's 
abode 3. 151 6 ; they go to mt. Meru through a hole in the Kraunca 
mt. made by Kumara 3, 245. 31; a heavenly vimdna to which swans 
(and peacocks) are yoked 3. 83. 29; 246. 31; 275. 19; swans ornamented 
with gold ( jatarupaparicchada ) caught by Nala, can speak like human 
beings, bring about marriage of Nala and Damay&ntl 3. 50. 18, 19, 
30-31; 61. 15; 74. 13; for comparison, 3. 288. 16 (whiteness), 3. 134, 1 
(noise made by debaters), ( sounds ) 3. 112. 6 , 1. 43. 

haya - ‘ horse In the army 3,249. 11; obtained as tribute by Arjuna from the 
Gandharvas (speckled like partridge ( Mlira ) and swift as wind) 3. 79. 
23-24; yoked to Kubera’s chariot called gdndharva 3. 158. 23; Nala 
( Bahuka) expert in the knowledge of horses ( hayajtia ) 3. 69. 23. 33; 
73. 6; ( hayajnana ) 3. 76. 16; ( hayakovida ) 3. 70.17; ( hayataUvajna ) 
3. 69. 2, 16; Salihotra, reputed expert in asvavidya ( kulataltvavid ) 
3. 69. 25; Nala (Bahuka) expert in controlling horses 3. 69. 23, 34; 
Daruki ( son of Daruka) skilled in controlling horses 3. 20. 5, knew theif 
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mandala -varieties 3. 20 . 8 ; spurred by pratoda, and controlled by reini 

3. 20 . 9. Cf. asva-, vajin-t saindhava 

1 hari- ‘monkey', Sugriva’s followers 3.266. 17; in Kama's army, swift as 
wind 3, 268. 23; limbs red like karabha ('vermilion ’ B.) 3. 268. 25; 
267. 7, 21; sala and tala trees and rocks their weapons 3. 267. 18; 269. 

4, 5; 270. 8 , 15, 16, 23; 271. 2; 272. 24; 275.16; hariyiithapa- 3. 271. 
6 ; 274.2; hariyuthapa-yuthapa- 3.267.9; hanndra- 3 , 267. 14; 
harimahdmatra- 3. 267. 17; Hanumant called hart 3. 150. 3; 270. 12; 
Nfla so called 3.271.25; Sugriva called hari 3.266.13, hanndra 
3 . 266. 30, kariputhgava 3. 264. 6 . Cf. kapi-, plavaga-, vdnara-, iakhci- 
mrga-. 

*hari- * lion mode of expression ( kicking a sleeping lion, a foolish thing to do ) 
3. 252. 7. Cf. siinha. 

hariiga- ‘ deer on the Gandhamadana 3. 146. 28; 150. 20, 25; offered at break¬ 
fast 3. 251. 12. Cf. mrga-. 

harini- 1 female deer on the Gandhamadana 3.150.20; in comparison (one 
strayed away from tbe herd ) 3. 61. 23. 

hastin- ‘ elephant ”, one of the constituents of the army 3. 236. 7, hastyaroha * 
warrior fighting from elephant-back 3. 255. 22; herd of elephants tramples 
on the members of a caravan 3. 62. 6 ; in comparison (a lotas plant 
harassed by an elephant’s trunk) 3. 65. 14. Cf. kunjara-, gaga-, 1 ndga-, 
matanga-, vararia-. 
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ONCE AGAIN “DRAUPADI’S GARMENTS” 


M. A. Mehendale 

The Mahabharaia (Mbh.) tells us in the Sabhaparvan, if we follow the text 
adopted by the Poona Critical Edition (2.61.40-41), that an attempt was made by 
DuhSSsana to snatch away Draupadl’s garment. He did not succeed in his attempt to 
uncover a part of her body because she was covered by garments which appeared on her 
person one after the other. The text of the Mbh. adopted by the Critical Edition, 
thus, notes the incident but has no explanation to offer of the miracle of garments 
{adbhutatamam 2.61.42). A. Hiltebeite! has sought to offer an explanation by resorting 
to a ‘nature mythology’ interpretation of the Mbh. scene. 1 

The interpretation suggested is as follows : DraupadI stands for earth; the 
attempt of DuMasana to disrobe her is to be understood as the attempt of the sun to 
lay bare earth in summer; the attempt fails; this happens because garments appear 
‘automatically’ on Draupadl’s body which signifies that the sun’s attempt to lay 
bare earth in summer fails because the earth is covered in the rainy season with the 
automatically growing plants. 

In the opinion of Hiltebeitel we have enough indications in the epic to offer 
above interpretation : In the first instance Draupadl’s name Kr§nS ‘the black one’ 
points to the black earth. Secondly, the suggestion to disrobe DraupadI is made by 
Kama who, as son of the sun, stands for the latter. Thirdly, Kama is killed by Arjuna, 
son of Indra who sends down water in the rainy season to cover the earth with 
plants. Thus, we obtain a chain Sun - Earth - Indra which is paralleled by Kama- 
Draupadl - Arjuna. There is one more indication in the epic which, according to 
Hiltebeitel, further strengthens the above parallel ism. Before the great war begins, Krsna 
attempts to tempt Karna to come over to the side of the Pandavas by telling 
him that Kama’s change of sides will make him the sixth husband of DraupadI 
(Mbh. 5.138.15). Kama does not accept the suggestion because it is tantamount 
to the union of the Earth and die Sun, a cosmological impossiblility (p. 103). The 
constant opposition between the Kama and DraupadI is nothing but the reflection 
of the opposition between the Earth and the Sun. It is only at the end of the aeon 
( yuganta ) that the one sun begets seven and is able to scorch the earth completely 
thus making it totally bare. But in the Sabhaparvan the attempt to disrobe DraupadI 
fails. “In simplest terms, the restoration of Draupadl’s sarees shows that, except 
at the time of pralaya , the Earth’s power to restore her garments is inexhaustible”, 
(p. 104). 
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If we interpret the SabhSparvan episode in the light of nature-mythology, 
the unexplained phenomenon of the garments appearing automatically on Draupadl’s 
body is easily explained. 

It is difficult to agree with the above view of Hiltebeitel. In the first instance, 
the two assumptions which compel Hilterbeitel to invoke nature mythology are 
baseless. He assumes that Karna asked DuhSasana to remove from Draupadl’s person 
her saree to disrobe her.. This is not correct. What Kama asked DuhSSsana to 
do was to remove only her upper garment ( uttariya ), witness what the PSndavas 
did and how they understood the word ‘rasas’ in Karna’s instruction (pandavandm 
ca vasdmsi Draupadyas capyupahara Mbh. 2.61.38).? Hiltebeitel also assumes 
that the garments appeared automatically on Draupadl’s body. Although there is no 
stanza explaning the miracle in the text accepted in the Critical Edition, we cannot 
neglect the fact that the tradition has offered two explanations of it. One is that 
Draupadi prayed Krsna and he supplied her with the necessary garments. The other 
is that Dharma supplied her the garments. This latter explanation can only mean that 
Draupadi in the difficult situation she was placed did satyakriya putting at stake 
her scrupulous observance of dharma i and succeeded in failing Duh&isana’s attempt. 
This explanation, and not the first one, is more likely to be closer to the ‘original* 
epic and hence it is not necessary to assume that garments appeared automatically, 
without any supernatural intervention, on Draupadi’s person. 

Thus it is unnecessary to bring in nature - mythology to understand the 
sequence of events in the Mbh. Even otherwise Hiltebeitel’s explanation does not 
stand the test of scrutiny. 

In the first instance let it be remembered that Kama asked DuhSasana to get 
the (upper) garment not of Draupadi alone but of the Panadavas as well. The PSpdavas 
obliged him by removing their upper garments themselves and putting them aside. 
If DuhSSsana’s unsuccessful attempt is to be understood on the basis of nature- 
mythology, then in this explanation there must be a place also for the P&ndavas 
removing their upper garments and sitting with parts of their bodies bare in the 
assembly. But in Hiltebeitel’s explanation there is nothing to correspond to this 
part of the incident.'If the metaphorical explanation is to be established, it should 
neatly embrace the whole incident and not just one convenient part of it. 

Next, as far as the natural event is concerned it is the sun who during the 
summer months tries to lay bare the earth and does not ask some one else to do it. 
In the epic narrative it is not Kama (son of the Sun) who tries to snatch the garment of 
Draupadi but asks DuhSasana to do it. In the nature-mythology imagined by Hiltebeitel 
there is nothing to correspond to DuhSSsana. Hiltebeitel is aware of this discrepancy. 
He tries to explain it away by pointing out that at the time of pralaya the Sun 
succeeds in laying bare the Earth and hence the Sun does the act himself. 
On other occasions, that is during annual summer, the attempt is not successful and hence 
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in the epic DuhSSsana is shown dragging the garment and not Kama. But this escape is 
not satisfactory. It would have been so, provided in summer the unsuccessful attempt to 
lay bare the earth was made by some agency other than the sun. 

Thirdly, Hiltebeitel on the one hand wants us to believe that the sun’s attempt 
does not become successful on account of the earth’s intrinsic power to cover herself 
with plants, but at the same time he also says that the earth needs rain-water supplied 
by Indra to enable the plants to grow. In the epic narrative, however, Arjuna, son of 
Indra, is of no help to Draupadl to cover herself with garments. Arjuna kills Kama 
no doubt, but it has nothing to do with foiling Duh&Ssana’s attempt to carry out 
Kama’s instruction. 

Fourthly, Hiltebeitel asserts that it is god Indra who supplies rain-water to 
earth. This is only partially true. In the epics Indra does appear as rain-god. But 
the older vedic tradition tells us that it is god Sun who sends down rain'. That the sun 
has a hand in the phenomenon of rain is not unknown also in post-Vedic period as 
can be seen from expression such as navamdsadhrtam garbham bhdskarasyd 
gabhastibhih (Ram. 4.28.3) and s ahasragunam utsrastum adatte hi rasam ravih 
(Raghu. 1.18). * If this older and continuing tradition is to be relied upon, then in the 
epic Kama should have helped Draupadl to get the garments, but that is an 
impossibility. J 

Hiltebeitel at one stage observes : “They did not pick Kama’s name out of 
hat for his role at the disrobing” (p. 102). In his opinion this has happened because 
in nature mythology it is the sun who tries to disrobe the earth and in the epic Kama 
is son of the Sun. 

Hiltebeitel, apparently, has a different view of the role of the epic author. 
The epic narrator is not a dramatist-cum-producer who has a bunch of actors at his 
disposal and undertakes to write a stage-play keeping in view certain roles for certain 
actors. The business of the epic narrator is to narrate the event as it happened in the 
past. If in the event to be described by him Kama acted in a certain way, he has to 
say so, and has no choice. The situation in the epic event was not such as if the 
narrator had many choices and that he picked up one of them. After all who 
but Kama in the Assembly could issue the particular instruction he did to DuhlSsana? 
There are only three persons — Duryodhana, Sakuni arid Kama - who could come up for 
consideration. In the Sabha, Sakuni’s role is restricted to the winning of the dice-game. 
This done, he remains a passive on-looker. The upper garments of the Pand&vas and 
Draupadl were to be removed because, apparently, the dasas and the d&sTs had no right 
to use them. There was no doubt about the Pandavas having become the dasas. The case 
of Draupadl was yet to be decided. Duryodhana had admitted the question raised by 
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Draupadi which meant that in his opinion it was not decided whether she had become a 
dasl or not. Hence, he was most unlikely to issue the instruction. In the whole assembly 
it was Kama alone who had no doubt that Draupadi had become the slave of the Kauravas. 
Hence, it is easily understandable that he, and no one else, asked DuljSasana to get the 
garments.There is nothing here which the authorof the Mahabhdratahas done with some 
motive. 

Hiltebeitei attempts to bolster up his explanation by pointing out further that 
Kama, as suggested to him by Krsna, does not leave the side of the Kauravas and go over 
to the Pandavas to become the sixth husband of Draupadi. According to Hiltebeitei this 
happens because the union of sun (represented by Kama) and earth (represented by 
Draupadi) is an impossibility. But why does one have to imagine a reason for Kanja’s not 
leaving the side of the Kauravas? In the case of garments the critical text of the epic has 
no stanza to explain the incident and hence one can understand Hiltebeitel’s imagining 
some kind of explanation. But in the case of Kama not deserting the Kauravas the 
Mahabharata does not leave anything to imagination. It tells us quite clearly that Kama 
does not leave the Kauravas because he had enjoyed his kinghship for thirteen years on 
account of Duryodhana’s support, and that he did not want to betray his friend who had 
started the conflict with the Pandavas relying mainly on Kama’s support (5.139.13,15- 
18). Why should one not accept this sensible explanation and imagine something which 
has no basis? 

The review of Hiltebeitel’s interpretation of the garment-episode does not end 
here. In his opinion, the identification of Kf$pa Draupadi with black earth is only one 
facet of her larger identification with prakrti constituted of the three gunas: sattva, rajas, 
and ta/mu.This identification of Hiltebeitei is based not on the evidence offered by the 
text of the critical edition but by an interpolated stanza. It is strange that Hiltebeitei 
discards the evidence of the interpolated passages while treating the first identification 
of Draupadi with earth, but for the second identification (Draupadi = prakrti), he has no 
hesitation in resorting to the interpolated passage. 

One of the interpolated stanzas in the incident of the garments (2.61.553*) says 
that the garments appearing on Draupadi’s body were of different colours and were also 
viraga ( ndndrdga-virdgani ). 

Actually the above words do not specify the colours of the garments. If they were 
of different colours one of them could, of course, be red. Hiltebeitei picks it up as it suits 
his explanation. Next, he requires white colour. This also, like the red, he could have got 
from the general description nanaraga . But he does not do that because the white colour 
of the garments is offered to him by the commentator Nllakantha who interprets the word 
viraga as kevala&veta ‘pure white’. The third colour, black .required by him for Draupadi’s 
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identification with prakrti is given to him by Draupadi herself who is known to be Krsna. 
Hiltebeitel, thus, sees before him ‘black’ Draupadi putting on alternately, ‘pure white’ 
and ‘red’garments (he of course neglects other equally possible colours of the garments 
like yellow, blue etc.) which, in his opinion, represent the fundamental ‘qualities’ of 
nature, thus enabling him to identify Draupadi with prakrti. “DraupadPs identification 
with Earth is thus only one facet of her fuller identification with prakrti ‘nature’. As the 
epic’s primary embodiment of the Hindu Goddess, she represents all of nature, not just 
the Earth” (p. 107) 

For various reason this second identification is as unacceptable as the initial 

one. 

In the first instance, the ‘garments’ in the form of plants which cover the earth 
in rainy season are strikingly green in colour and they are neither red, nor white. 
Hence, one cannot set aside this colour and imagine that the garments which, for 
Hiltebeitel, appeared automatically on DraupadPs body and which therefore stand for 
plants were red or white in colour. Next, as noticed above, the two colours - white 
and red - required by Hiltebeitel have not been directly stated even in the 
interpolated text. As a matter of fact the evidence given by the text accepted in the 
Critical Edi tion shou Id have settled the point. It clearly states that the garments were only 
of one colour ( tadrupam aparam vastram 2.61.41), i.e. if the original upper garment 
put on by Draupadi was white, the rest were white, if red red, etc. Hiltebeitel no 
doubt notes this point (p. 105), yet has no hesitation in drawing upon the evidence 
of the interpolated passage. In his opinion this passage “makes up for this 
uncertainty” regarding the colour of the garments. But, in fact, it does not. Even this 
interpolated text does not specify any colour, much less red and white, but simply 
says that the garments were of different colours. In these circumstances, it is not 
proper just to choose the colour which suits the intended interpretation. It is again 
extremely doubtful if virago can mean kevalasveta as assumed by Nllakantha. 
The expression viragavdsas can means ‘a garment of different colours, variegated’. 
The interpolated passage means that the garments which appeared to cover Draupadi 
were of two types, some of different colours, i.e. each one of a different colour, and 
some variegated, i.e. each one having different colours.* 

Hiltebeitel approvingly refers to the views of Heino Gehrts 6 who sees connection 
between the garments of Draupadi and those brought by Uttara, son of Virata, in the 
Vir5taparvan. When Uttara is about to march out to get back the cows plundered by the 
Kauravas his sister UttarS and her friends ask his charioteer Brhanna^S (= Aijuna) to get 
for them the (upper) garments ( vasamsi ) of the Kaurava heroes so that they could make 
dolls out of them. 7 The garments brought back were of three colours - white of Kfpa, 
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yellow of Kama, and blue of Asvatthaman and Duryodhana. Since the garments in both 
the episodes are various and colourful, Gehrts has seen connection between the two, 

Hiltebeitel agrees with Gehrts and asserts that it is possible to find further evidence 
for connecting the two episodes by pointing to the fact that the stanza in which Brhannada 
is asked to get the garments we find the use of the word pdncdlika. The word means both 
‘DraupadI’ as well as ‘doll.’ When Brhannada is asked to get the garments 
pahcalikartham , there is also a hint, argues Hiltebeitel,: ‘bring the garments for DraupadI.’ 
Now the garments of the Sabhaparvan, since they stand for plants covering the earth, 
symbolize rebirth. They were given not to DraupadI, although they were meant for 
‘Paficalika’, but to Uttara because they were brought for making dolls. In the opinion of 
Hiltebeitel thischangeis highly significant. It suggests that regeneration of thePandavas, 
i ,e. continuation of their 1 ine, was to take place not through DraupadI — since all her five 
sons were massacred -, but through Uttara. Hence in the Vir2taparvan, Uttara takes the 
place of DraupadI. 

This argument suffers from various drawbacks. It is based on grounds which 
range from being inadequate to impossible. 

Before we go into the details, let us once again see what the Mahabharata 
has actually to tell us. In the Sabhdparvan it tells us that when in the Assembly 
DuhSasana tried to remove the (upper) garment of DraupadI there appeared other 
garments of the same colour to cover her. And in the Virafaparvan incident we are told 
that Uttara brought garments of some of the Kaurava warriors which were white, yellow 
and blue in colour. 

The relationship between the two garments, as mentioned above, rests on their 
‘similarity’. But singe the colour of the garments is not specified at all in the Sabha, the 
question of seeking similarity based on colour does not arise at all.. And even if we admit 
for the time being the two colours - red and white - chosen by the Hiltebeitel for the 
Sabha incident, they do not match the colours of the garments in the Virataparvan. If the 
garments (standing for plants) symbolize rebirth through Uttara, what kind of rebirth do 
they indicate when they appear on Draupadi’s body? The garments of DraupadI stand for 
plants, and hence for rebirth, because they are supposed to appear automatically. No 
such automaticity is seen for the garments of the Kauravas. Yet they symbolize rebirth 
because they are ‘similar’ to those of DraupadI in a very vague way. Admitting, the latter 
.were garments of rebirth, they should have covered UttarS. This definitely does not 
happen. She at the most touches them while making dolls. But so do her friends who were 
also apparently involved in the making of the dolls. In spite of all these difficulties, if the 
garments of the Kauravas are to be looked upon as garments of rebirth, and were handed 
over to Uttara, and not to DraupadI, for the purpose mentioned above, then to imagine 
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that the author of the Mahabharata suggested the continuation of the line of the Pantjavas 
through Uttarh with garments of the Kauravas is something preposterous. 

If the author of the Mahabharata did want to convey a suggested meaning by the 
use of the word pdhcdlikdrtham it could only be ‘bring the garments of the Kaurava 
heroes for DraupadI, i .e. bring them to avenge the insult done to her by trying to remove 
her upper garment in the SabhS’. Neither the garments of the first nor of the second 
episode have anything to do with rebirth or the continuation of the line of the Pandavas. 


NOTES: 

1. Alf Hiltebeitel: DraupadI’s Garments, Indo-Iranian Journal, 22.97-112 (1980). 

2. I have argued this point at length in a Marathi article published in th cNavabhdrata 
(Wai, Dt. Satara, Maharashtra) April 1987. Hiltebeitel’s translation (p. 98) of the 
above line “ strip the Pandava’s and DraupadI’s clothes” goes beyond the text. 

3. ndndragavirdgani vasanany atha vai prabho prddurbhavanti £ata§o dharmasya 
paripalanat 2.61.553 * For DraupadI taking recourse to satyakriyd on a different 
occasion see Mbh. 4.14.18. 

4. For a detailed and very instructive account, see H. Luders, Varuna, I 308*314. 

5. In the Virataparvan (35.23), the garments, in a different context, are similarly 
described as citrani (variegated — viraga of the interpolated Sabh&parvan passage) 
and vividhdni (of different colours = nandraga of the same passage). 

6. Mahabharata: Das Geschehen undseine Bedeutung, Bonn, 1975-206-207; 224- 
225. This work is not accessible to me. 

7. Mbh. 4.35.23. 
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The Custom of Sahagamana : 
some early references 


M. A. Mehendald 

Writing on the subject of sati about fifty years ago, the late M. M. Prof."Dr. 
P. V. Kane observed : “The subject is now of academic interest in India, since for 
over a hundred years (i.e. from 1829) self-immolation of widows has been prohibited 
by law in British India and has been declared to be a crime... We are now in a 
position to take a dispassionate view of the practice, to trace its origin and follow its 
working down to the date of its being declared illegal 1 ”. 

When Dr. Kane wrote these lines India was under the British rule. Now, 
some forty years after independence, the situation described above unfortunately 
does not seem to be quite true. The passions aroused by the Rupkanwar incident in 
Rajasthan a tew years ago would not permit us to describe the subject of sati as of 
mere academic interest. However, it is certainly worth-while to look at the subject 
academically and try to interpret correctly the proper significance of the available 
references. After the unfortunate Rajasthan incident allusions were often made to 
the Vedic mantras and to the Madn-episode in the Mahabharata (Mbh.J. It has 
therefore become imperative to have a fuller account of the Mbh. incident and place 
it before the public. 

But, first, to start with the Vedic literature it may be observed that there is 
not a single case of self-immolation of a widow reported in the entire Vedic literature. 
We may further point out that there is no mention of self-immolation in the A vesta 
either. Hence we are entitled to conclude that the practice of self-immolation was 
not in vogue in the Indo-lranian period. 

It is however necessary to state that there is a mantra in the Rgieda and in 
the Atharvaveda w"hich together definitely point to the sati custom as a matter of 
distant past. The mantras in question occur among those which are used at the time 
of the funeral rites. The mantras have by now become quite famous. The Rgusda 
mantra runs as follows : 

udlrsva navy abhi jivalokatii gatasum etam upa Sesa ehi / 

hastagrabhasya didhisos tavedarh patyur janitvam abhi sarh babhutha // Rv. 
10.18.8. 

The situation presented in the mantra is as follows : some one in the family 
has died (gatSsu). Before the body is cremated, his wife lies beside the dead body 
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(upa §ese). Some one holds her hand ( hastagrdbha ) and asks her to get up and come 
over to the world of the living persons. The holder of the hand apparently is to 
become her next husband. 

This mantra occurs also in the Atharvaveda. There it is preceded by another 
mantra which runs as follows : 

iyam nari patilokarh vrnana ni padyata upa tva martya pretam-l dharmam 
puranam anupalayanti tasyai prajam dravinarh ceha dhehi// Av. 18.3.1 

This mantra makes the above situation more clear. The woman lying near 
the dead body does so because she intends to obtain the world of her husband. This 
she does following an old custom ( dharmam puranam ). However, some one among 
those that have gathered round the dead body requests the dead person to let his wife 
have the progeny and the wealth left behind by him. 

These two mantras inform us that long before they were composed there was a 
custom following which the wife of the dead person, if she chose to follow her husband 
to the next world, lay beside him and was presumably cremated with him. This was 
the age-old custom (purdna dharma ) no longer in vogue at the time of the 
composition of the Vedic mantras. During the period of the mantras, the wife no 
doubt lay near the dead body of her husband as a relic of the old custom, but was asked 
to get up and marry again, and to bring to her new husband the progeny and wealth of 
her dead husband. 

As an aside it may be pointed out that among certain American Indian tribes 
the widow lies beside her husband’s dead body as a. relic of the old custom of self- 
immolation but is allowed to withdraw when she is nearly suffocated (as reported 
by Tawney-Penzer, The Ocean of Story , p. 258). It is not known whether the custom 
still continues. 

It was observed a little while ago that there is not even ahintin the Rgvedaof a widow 
committing the act of self-immolation. The later commentators on the DharmaSasiras 
and the Nibandhakaras, however, who favoured this practice included the following 
mantra from the Rgveda in the safikalpa to be made by the widow at the time 
of committing sati. They did this to show that the practice of sail was prevalent in the 
Rgvedic period. The mantra in question partly reads as: 

ima nanr avidhavah supatmh ... d rohantu 

janayo yonim agre //Rv. 10.18.7. 

The mantra simply states that the ladies whose husbands are living and who had 
apparently gone to the cremation ground may return home first. It has thus nothing to do 
with the widow-burning. The ASvalayana Grhyasutra (4.6.11-12) and the Baudhayana 
Pitrmedhasutra (1 .2 1 . 14) which prescribe the employment of this mantra have nothing 
to say about its relationship with sati. The commentator Sayana also does not say 
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anything of the sort. But the writers who favoured the custom of sati read ague or 
agneh in place of agre, i.e. they read the quarter as arohantujanayoyonimagne ovagneh. 
The quarter was thus forced to mean ‘may the wives mount on the place of Agni' or 
‘oh Agni, may the wives mount on (your) place’ thereby neglecting that if agne 
were vocative the accent of the end of the mantra would be totally different. It is 
surprising how the author of the Brahmapurdna and of the commentary Apararka 
say that the Rgveda recommends self-immolation {rgvedavaddt sadhvi stri na 
bhavedatmaghatini — Brahmapurdna quoted by Apararka p.111). Apararka specifies 
that by rgvedavada we have to understand mantras like Uma ndrir avidhavah ... Rv. 10. 
18.7. 

It should be by now clear that the Vedic literature does not offer a single 
instance of any widow having committed sati. Next, it has to be remembered that 
none of the Grhyasutras like the ASvalayana and the Sarhkhayana, nor the eariler 
Smrtis like those of Manu and Yajhavalkya prescribe immolation by a widow. The 
first clear statement that a widow should burn herself with her dead husband is 
found in the Visnusmrti of about the third century A. D. The statement runs as: 
mrte bhartari brahmacaryam, tadanvdrohanm vd 25.14 It should be noted that 
this first statement does not make it obligatory on the part of the widow to follow the 
dead husband on the funeral pyre, it is mentioned as an alternative of second 
preference, and not the first. The author of the Visnusmrti would want the widow to 
lead the life of a celibate as her first preference. Explaining the reasons for this order 
of preferences a late text, Smrti Candrika of Devanpabhafta (13th century A.D.), 
observes that the life of a celibate ( brahmacarya ) is to be preferred because it leads to the 
world of Brahman, whereas self-burning would secure heaven 2 , i.e. a fruit of less value 
{tatrdpi brahmacarye vyavasthanam uttamo dharmah brahmalokapraptikaratvdt ... 
etad dharmantaram (i.e. anvarohanam) api brahmacaryadharmaj jaghanyam 
nikrstaphalavat, V.R. Gharpure’s edn p. 254). 

We may hasten to add that according to Angiras 3 , whose opinion is cited 
in Apararka , even this second preference alternative was not to be resorted to 
by a BrShmana woman. If she were to commit satl that would constitute the self¬ 
killing and hence would neither lead herself nor her husband to heaven 
(yd stri brdhmanajdttya mrtath patim anuvrajet / sd svargam dtmaghdtena natmdnam 
na patim nayeif. 

This situation however, changes in the 6th - 7thcenturies A. D. when Vedavyasain 
his smrti recommends sati not only to Brahmana women but gives self-immolation first 
preference over the life of penances (mrtarh bhartdram addya brahmani vahnim dviSet i 
jivanti ... tapasdSosayed vapuh 2.53). 
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Although some writers on the DharmaSastra had started recommending self- 
immolation to widows as early as the third century A.D., their recommendation had not 
obtained universal approbation even upto the ninth century. This is clearly seen from the 
fact that the commentator MedhStithi on Manusmrti vehemently opposes this 
recommendation. While commenting on Manu 5.157, a stanza 5 which has nothing to do 
with sati, Medhatithi goes out of his way to assert that self-killing is as much prohibited 
for women as for men and a woman who ascends the funeral pyre of her dead husband 
clearly violates the Vedic injuncation that no one should give up his life before the end of 
the prescribed life-span (pumvat strhiam api pratisiddha atmatyagah... asty eva patim 
anumarane' pi striyah pratisedhah / kimca ‘tasmad u ha na purayusah preyat' iti 
pratyaksafrutiviruddho’ yam.) 

But the commentators like VijnSneSvara and AparMitya on the Yajhavalkyamrti 
who flourished in the 11 th and the first half of the 12th century A .D. have very strongly 
supported the custom of sati, According to them the practice of self-immolation is meant 
for al 1 women, irrespective of the caste. The only exception they make is those of pregnant 
women, and those who have young children to look after ( ayarh ca sarvasam str'indm 
agarbhininam abaldpatydnam acandalam sadharano dharmah — Mira, on Yajh. 1.86). 
These commentators as well as the authorsof the Nibandhashkc th&Dharmasindhu have 
tried to explain away somehow the statements of the Smrti writers not favourable to them, 
Occasionally they have exaggerated the statements of earlier texts, or they have cited 
certain passges as Smrti passages which are not to be found in the extant Smrti texts. For 
example, we have seen that according to Angiras a Brahmana widow should not commit 
self-immolation. The author KaSmatha Upadhyaya (late 18th cent.) (Chaukhamba edn. 
p. 971) of the Dharmasindhu tries to get rid of this exception by interpreting the above 
statement to mean that a Brahmana woman should not ascend a separate funeral pyre 
(brahmanyd nisedhavacanajatam tat prthakcitiparamJ bhartur mantragnidahottaram 
anugamanarh prthakcitih). 

As an example of exaggeration we may point to what Aparaka has to say on Yajh. 
1.87. In the Rdmdyana we have a single allusion on son where Vedavatt tells Ravana that 
her mother entered fire along with the dead body of her husband KuSadhvaja {tato me 
janarti dlna taccharirarh pitur mama / parisvajya mahabhaga pravistd dahanam saha 
7.17.13), On the basis of this isolated instance Apararka does not hesitate to make the 
following sweeping statement : ata eva ramayanadau brahmanyadlnam 
svabhartrSarirdlihganapurvakarh svafariradaham upakhyayate. Having formulated the 
sentence as ramayanadau ...upakhyayate Apararka seeks toimply that many updkhyanas 
containing sort-incidents are available in the Rdmdyana and in other similar works. And 
by using the would brdhmanyddindm he suggests that the women committing sati came 
from all the castes. But this is absolutely not ture. 
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As to a smrtivacana being unjustifiably ascribed to some ancient SmrtikSra one 
may cite the example of Kamalakarabhatta (17th Cent.) who in his Nirnayasindhu 
(trtiya pariccheda, ultarardha, p. 626, Nirnayasagaraedn.) cites brahmacaryam cared 
vapipravi&ed vd hutasanam as said by Manu (tatha ca manuh). But the stanza does not 
occur in the available Manusmrti. 

If we now leave the DharmaSastra texts and look to the two epics we find that the 
Ramdyana contains a single instance in its late Uttarakdnda of Vedavatl’s mother. This 
was a] 1 uded to a little while ago. There is no other instance of sad in the Ramdyana. None 
of the wives of king DaSaratha commits sat I at his death. It is therefore significant to note 
that there are few stanzas,considered interpolated in the critical edition in which Kausalya 
either gives expression of her wish to commit sad ( idaih Hariram dlihgya praveksyami 
hutasanam 2.60. * 1534) or says that she is not able to ascend the funeral pyre as she craves 
to see Rama after his return from the forest ( nydyyam dharmyam ya&asyath ca mdrgam 
satstrinisevitam/ adhigantumna iaksyami ramasariidarfandfaydd 2. App. 20.6 ff.; 21. 
11. ff.). It is quite clear that these stanzas must have been inserted when the custom of sad 
had gradually begun to gain ground. 

When we come to the Mahabharata we notice that the custom of sad was not 
uncommon among the Yadavas who had established themselves in the west. At the death 
of Vasudevahis four wivesDevaki.Bhadra.RohinlandMadirS ascended the funeral pyre 
(16.8,18.24), and at the death of Krsna five of his wives, viz., RukmmI, G5ndh3n, £aiby&, 
Haimavati and Jambavati entered fire independently, i.e. not with Kr§na’s body (16.8. 
71).. In the Visnupurana the number of Krsna’s wives who entered fire is raised from five 
to eight and they are said to have burnt themselves along with Kfsna’s body (5.38.1-2). 
There is no other YSdava woman reported in the Mbh. to have committed sad, although 
Visnupurana again reports Revati to have entered fire with Balarama’s body (5.38.3). We 
can thus see that the custom of sati had gained more ground between the period of the 
composition of the Mausala parvan of the MM.and the composition of the Visnupurana. 

These instances of sad from among the YSdavas as reported in the Mahabharata 
are not so commonly known. 

The incident of sati from the MM. that is widely known is of course that ofMadrf.lt 
has a two-fold significance. In the first instance it is the earliest instance of sad recorded 
in Sanskrit literature; and, secondly, Madrl is the only woman in the Kuru family who is 
reported to have committed sad. It is therefore necessary to have a close look at it since, 
as we have seen above, committing sad is not recommended by the authors of the 
Dharmasastra until about third century A. D. 

There are two contradictory narrations available in the Mbh. regarding the incidents 
that took place after the death of Pandu. According to one narration, when Pandu died 
Kunti offered to ascend the funeral pyre as she was the elder wife (aham jyesthd 
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dharmapatnljyestham dharmaphalam mama / ...md mam mddri nivartaya / anvesyamlha 
bhartaram ahampretavaSam gatam /1,116.23-24), But Madri dissuades KuntI from her 
resolve and herself ascends the funeral pyre (ity uktvd tarn citdgnistham dharmapatnl 
nararsabham i madrarajatmajd turnam anvarohadyasasvini 1.116.31). Afterwards the 
sages along with KuntI and the five Pandavas go to Hastinapura and hand them over to 
Bhisma. They then told Bhlsma and others that Madn had committed self-immolation 
(1.117.28).. 

This narration is the one which is usually known. But there is also a second narration 
available in the Mbh. which is completely contradictory with the one given above. 
According to this narration MSdrl did not commit satl. The entire narration is worth 
looking into. It is as follows: The sages who arrive at the court of the Kauravas tell that 
PSndu and MSdn had died. They had brought with them the dead bodies of the two and 
proper funeral rites may be performed on them (tasyds tasya cayat kdryam kriyatdm tad 
anantaram / ime tayoh Sarire dve 1.117.29.30). 

Having heard these words of the sages Dhrtarastra asked Vidura to arrange for a state 
funeral of Pandu and Madn. We have a somewhat detailed description of this in Adhydya 
118 of the Adiparvan, We are told that Dhrtarastra asked Vidura to see that Madn *s body 
is fully covered so that it is not exposed to the sun and wind. When the funeral procession 
reached the banks of the Ganges Pandu’s body was smeared with perfumes and bathed 
with oils. After washing it they again applied sandal-wood paste mixed with aloe. They 
then covered his body with white cloth. Pandu then appeared as if he was alive ( dcchannah 
set tu vasobhir jivann iva nararsabhah I SuSubhe 1.118.20). PSndu’s body was then 
smeared with ghrta and both the bodies were placed on the pyre made of candana and 
other fragrant wood and were cremated together (ghrtdvasiktarh rdjanam saha madrya 
svalahkrtam/tuhgapadmakamiSrena candanena sugandhind /anyaiS ca vividhair 
gandhair analpaih samadahayan (118.21 -22). 

When one reads the above description one immediately realizes that according to 
this narration Pandu *s body was not consigned to flames on die $ata£rriga mountain where 
he died but this was done on the banks of Ganges at Hastinapura. One also realizes that 
MSdri did not commit sad. 

We miss two important details in this second narration. One, we are not told what 
led to MadrI’s death. Two, we are not told how the two bodies were kept in tolerably good 
condition till they were brought to Hastinapura. 6 We are left to imagine that Madn died 
due to the shock of Pandu’s sudden death when he forcibly tried to embrace her 
(1.116.10,12) and that the sages knew how to preserve the dead bodies in good condition 
over a period of time. It is very likely that the story teller considered the two details not 
worth mentioning since they could be easily understood by his audience. Or, and this 
seems to me more likely, when the attempt was made to bring together the two 
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contradictory versions these details were omitted in order to make the combination as 
smooth as possible. 

The two narrations so contradict each other that both cannot be true at the same time. 
However, Nilakantha, the famous 17th cent, commentator, has tried to bring about 
reconciliation between the two accounts by interpreting the word Sarira in the second 
narrative as ‘bone’.-This would mean that the sages who came toHastinapura brought with 
them not the two bodies ofPandu and Madri,but two bones representing Pandu and Madri, 
If we understand the passage this way the two accounts become reconciled. Madri did 
commit sad, and what the sages brought with them were just the two bones. The 
samskaras which were done on the banks of the Ganges were done on these two bones 
and not on whole bodies. 

But is it proper to interpret the word Sarira this way to explain away the 
contradiction? 

Our answer to this question should be emphatically ‘no’ because there are many 
difficulties in accepting Nilakantha's interpretation. A simple objection is that the word 
Sarira occurs not once but thrice in this account. If the author of theA/Wi.had really meant 
'asihi' by 'Sarira', we expect that he would have at least once used the word' asthi’ and 
made clear what he meant. And the most important objection is that the description of the 
funeral rites given in the Adhyaya 118 does not read like the one performed on the bone, 
but performed on the whole body. Dhftara?tra’s instruction to Vidura to see that Madri’s 
body is not exposed to the sun or to wind would sound ridiculous if it was meant for a 
mere bone. Similarly, the specific statement that at one stage P&ndu looked as though he 
was alive could not have been made with reference to a bone. For this reason, the late 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the first General Editor of the critical edition of the Mbh .. does not 
accept Nllakanjha’s explanation (vol. I, p. LXXXVII). However, according to 
Dr. Sukthankar it is not possible to decide on the evidence of the manuscripts alone which 
of the two accounts could be the original one. Both these accounts appear in the identical 
form in both the northern and the southern recensions of the Mbh. and hence, in 
accordance with the principles accepted for constituting the critical text, both these 
accounts had to be accepted for the critical edition. This, however, does not mean that 
both the accounts are correct; it only means that the attempt to bring together into the text 
of the Mbh. the two contradictory accounts was made early enough to allow the inflated 
text percolate into the two recensions. 

It seems to me that although the manuscripts do not give help in deciding which of 
the two accounts could be nearer to the original, there are two kinds of other evidence, 
internal and external, which help us decide that the account according to which Madri did 
not commit sati is more likely to be nearer to the original. 

But before I narrate this evidence let me first consider a likely objection to my not 
accepting Nilakantha’s interpretation of Sarira as bone. 
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The objection is based on the fact that in Sanskrit the word Sarlra does appear in the 
sense ‘ bone’. E ,g. in the section of th eAitareya Brahmana which deals with he death of an 
Agnihotrin, a question is raised as to what should be done to the sacred fire if an Agnihotrin 
dies while on journey. One option is that the fire should be kept burning until his bones, 
and in the absence of bones .leaf stalks of zpaldSa tree ( paldSa vrksasya chinnan vrntan, 
Sayana) are brought from the place where he was cremated. These bones (or the leaves) 
are to be then arranged in the form of a body of a man. In this context we read: aSarlrdnam 
ahartoh/yadi Sarirani na vidyeran parnasarah sastis trini ca Satany dhrtya tesdm 
purusarupakam iva krtva ... Ait. Br.1.2 (=32.2). Similarly, in the Sat. Br. 12.5.1.13, in a 
similar context,, we hear of the bones of an Agnihotrin being collected and brought to the 
place of his residence : asthlny etany dhrtya ... purusavidham vidhaya. Here the word 
asthini is used in the place of Sarirani of the Ait. Br. and it clearly shows that Sarirani 
means bones. But we cannot justify on this evidence Nllakantha's interpretation of the 
Mbh. word Sarlra as ‘bone’ for the following two reason : 

(1) In the first instance the Mbh. stanza on which Ntlakanfha comments runs as 
tasyemdn atmajdn deham bhdryam ca sumhdtmanah svarastram grhya gacchamo 
1.126.4 (Bombay edn) = Cr. edn. 1.117.1266*). In this stanza, which is not accepted in 
the Cr. edn., a reference is clearly made to Pandu’s body with the word ‘deha'. It is on this 
word, and not on the word Sarlra that Nllakantha writes deham dehayor asthini 
agnihotrdgnibhih samskaralambhanartham. Now although, as noted above, the word 
sarlra in a definite context is found used in the meaning ‘bone’ the word deha is never so 
found. Secondly, in the description of the funeral rites that follows there is no reference to 
the samskara having been done with the agnihotra fire. Clearly Nllakanatha has 
interpreted the word deha as ‘bone* under the influence of his knowledge of the 
agnisamskara of an agnihotri Brahmin. 

(2) Secondly, and this is a more important objection, the word Sarlra when in the 
above context is used in the sense of‘bone’ it is always in plural, and never in singular. In 
the Mbh in the above narration, the word Sarira occurs thrice, but not once is it used in 
the plural. The plural use in the Ait. Br. indicates that many bones have to be collected to 
be arranged later in a human form. If any such thing was intended in the Mbh. the sages 
would have collected a large number of bones of both Pan<Ju and Madri and not one bone 
each. 

Dr. Sadashiv A. Dange has tried to answer a part of the above objection to 
Nllakantha’s interpretation. Writing on “Pandu, Madri and their ‘Bodies’ ” he upholds 
Nilankantha’s interpretation of Sarlra (sg.) as ‘bone’ and argues that there is no 
contradiction involved in the two accounts of the Mbh. and that Madri did commit satl. 
He maintains that Sarlra is after all used in the sense of‘bone’ even when used in the 
singular. He says that “... we also have the word Sarlra (singular) indicating a jar wherein 
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the bones (Sarlrani) were collected.” (p. 3). He cites from the Baudhayana-pitrmedha- 
Sutra (3.10) where the jar in which the bones {asthini pi.) of the cremated person are 
collected is addressed as Sariram (sg.). Dr. Dange also refers to the Katydyana - Srauta 
Sutra 21.3.7-13, and the Sankhayana-Srauta-Sutra (4.15.20), but in both these passages 
we do not have the use of the word sariram (sg.) in the sense ‘bone ’ 8 . 

It will therefore be clear that the word Sariram occurs only once in the singular and 
there it refers directly to the jar (kumbha) in which the bones are collected and not to the 
bones themsleves.The kumbha in which the bones are collected represents the body which 
has bones. Hence this occurrence of Sariram in singular cannot be given as evidence to 
prove that in Sanskrit sariram in the sg. is used to convey the meaning ‘bone’. In order to 
be able to derive support from the Baudh. Pitr. Sutra we have to assume that when the 
sages told the Kauravas ime tayoh Sartre dve (1.117.30) they gave them two jars in which 
the bones were collected. If this were really the case the narrator would have most certainly 
mentioned that the sages collected the bones of P2n<ju and Madri in two separate jars and 
brough them to Hastinapura. The narrator was probably quite familiar with this mode of 
re-cremation. But the narrator does not say anything of the sort. Nor does he say that the 
sages asked the Kauravas to do the punahsamskara (Baudh. Pitr. Sutra 3.8) of Pandu and 
Madri. Nilakantha on whom Prof. Dange so much relies does not make any reference to 
the jar. He simply say s deharh dehayor asthini .thereby interpreting the word deha straight 
away as asthini without bringing in the concept of ajar. For him the jar does not figure at 
all. Otherwise he would have said something like dehorn dehayoh kumbhayoh avahitani 
asthini. 

Next, we have to note that in order to reconcile this ‘jar’ theory with the detailed 
account of the antyasamskara in the Mbh. Prof. Dange has to assume that the two small 
jars were remade into big jars which were later covered with cloth and decorated with 
ornaments to give them the semblance of actual bodies (p. 5). From this assumption I am 
glad to note that Prof. Dange shows awareness of the fact that the small jar in which the 
collected bones are supposed to have been broughtcould not look like bodies even when 
covered with cloth and ornaments. Hence the assumption of re-making them into big jars 
for which, as Prof. Dange notes, there is not even a distant allusion. But, in spite of this. 
Prof. Dange has no hesitation in giving his judgement on the silence of the text on this 
importatanc point as ‘unnecessary’ (p. 5). I for one do not understand how ajar can be 
adorned with ornaments and even if this is somehow achieved how it can give the 
semblance of an actual body. All-in-all, this jar-theoiy of Prof. Dange, beginning with 
Nllakantha’s changing deham (sg.) of the epic text to dehayoh (dual) and paraphrasing it 
as asthini and ending with remarking of small jars into big jars, is saddled with too many 
difficulties to inspire confidence. If the critically admitted text of the Mahdbharata had 
only this single instance of internal contradiction between the two accounts of Papdu and 
Madri,perhaps, one would have accepted Nllankantha’s suggestion toget rid of it as there 
was no other way out. But since the critical edition presents many instances of such 
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contradictions I have no hesitation in accepting this as one of them instead of trying to 
resolve it by impossible assumptions. 

I have already admitted that in the second narration we do not get information on 
two points: how Madri died and how the two bodies were kept in tolerably good order 
until they were brought to Hastinapura. As regards the first point it is easy to assume that 
Madri died of a serious shock since it was in her arms that Pandu died. Since in the first 
narration it has been stated that Madri committed sad, the redactor responsible for the 
combination of the two versions could not retain the stanza in the second narration 
informing us that Madri died a natural death. Hence I had said in my Marathi article that 
this part of the narration is lost 9 , and I still favour that view although Prof. Dange has tried 
to make fun of it. As regards the second point, I would say that either the tdpasas living on 
the Himalayas knew some method of preserving the dead bodies, or that here some 
element of supernatural is involved since the sages who brought the bodies appear to be 
siddhas since they are said to have disappeared (ksanendntarhitdh sarve .... 
tatraivantarhitampunah/rsi-siddhaganam drstva vismayam teparam yayuh 1.117.32- 
33) after handing over the two bodies to the Kauravas. 

So much for the objection raised by Prof. Dange and his thesis that in the two 
accounts of the Mbh. no contradiction is invovled. 

I now return to my own thesis and present the evidence -- internal and external --to 
show that the narration in which Madri is represented as not having committed sail is 
likely to be the original one. 

As regards internal evidence I wish to point out that no woman, other than Madri, 
from the Kuru family is reported to have committed sail. Many Kaurava heroes fell in the 
battle. But none of their wives or of the families like the Pancalas and the Matsyas 
committed sail. Hence it is almost certain that Madri did not commit sad. It is true that 
some of the Yadava women committed sad after the death of Vasudeva and Kr$rta. This 
only shows that the custom had stared raising its ugly head in the family of the Yadavas 
who were located in western India. But on that single evidence we need not assume that 
the custom of sad had obtained acceptance in other families and in the other parts of India. 
The external evidence is offered by two independent texts - (1) The Kadambari of 
Banabhatta (7 th century A. D.) and (2) The writing of the Greek Historian Diodorous(lst 
Century B.C.). 

While trying to dissuade MahSiveta from her resolve to die following the death of 
Pundarika, Candrapida tells her that it is futile to give up life at the death of one’s father, 
brother, friend or husband. If on such occassions the breaths do not leave the body 
themselves, they should not be made to leave ( svayarh cen na jahati na paritydjydh , 
NirnayasSgar edn. p.364) .In order to strengthen his contention Candrapida then cites the 
examples of Rati, KuntI, Uttaraand DuhSala who did not give up their lives at the death 
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of their respective husbands. If Banabhatta had accepted the sati version of the Madri 
episode he would not have alluded to Panda’s death at all while citing the instances of 
women who did not die after their husbands’deaths.Therefore,he must have been familiar 
with the version according to which Madri died due to grief, and KuntI did not commit 
sati. Hence, hecitesKunti’s example to show that a woman does not abandon life, if death 
does not come naturally to her as, presumably, it came to Madri, at the death of her 
husband. 

Diodorus, the Greek historian of the 1 “ cent. B. C. informs us that a certain leader of 
an Indian continent had gone to Iran to fight under the leadership of Eumenes (316 B. C.). 
When he went to Iran his two wives accompanied him. When the Indian leader lost his 
life in the battle his two wives vied with each other as to who of the two should commit 
sati. The dispute between the two was referred to the Greek general for decision. Since 
the elder of the two was with child, he permitted the younger one to commit sati 
(Cambridge History of India 1.415). 

The similarity between this incident and the sari-version reported in the Mbh. is 
obvious. In both cases the two wives axe equally eager to commit sati , they have an 
argument each one justifying her claim on one ground or the other, and ultimately the 
younger one commits sati. It is remarkable that in both cases the issue is settled on the 
ground which is related to the progeny. Of course there is a difference. Whereas in the 
incident of Iran theelder wife isnotallowed to commit sati because she ispregnant,in the 
Mbh. incident Kunti is dissuaded because she was better able to take care of children 
withoul making any distinction between them. 

On account of this similarity I am inclined to believe that, when this incident which 
took place on the Iranian soil became known in India, it occurred to some narrator to 
fabricate a different version of the incidents that took place after Paruju’s death 
and incorporate in it self-immolation by Madri. It should be quite clear that such a thing 
could have happened only when the custom of committing sati was slowly revived 
in India. 

In the post-epic Sanskrit literature,especially Rajatarahginiof Kalhana and in the 
inscriptions dating from the Gupta period, we find references to the custom of sati. It is 
not necessary to give here a list of them. 10 

In conclusion it may be said that the custom of sati which was prevalent in the very 
d istant past among the people who came to Ihdia had became obsolete at a time very much 
prior to the Vedic period. Many centuries later the custom raised its head again .apparently 
First in Western India, with the result that we have stray instances of sati from about the 
fourth century B. C. When the custom gradually spread in the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, it was initially restricted to the Ksatriya class. Subsequently it was 
recommended also for the Brahmanas. After the tenth century A. D. the writers on the 
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Dharmascistra vigorously wrote in favour of the custom and prescribed it to women of all 
classes without distinction. 

Even then the recommendation of these writers in favour of sad never became an 
obligatory rule in India and the custom was adopted only as an option. When Lord 
Bentinek prohibited the inhuman custom it was feared that there will be widespread 
opposition. In fact nothing of the sort happened. Writing about this Dr. Kane observes: 
“The very fact that there was no disturbance of peace or ebullition of popular feeling or 
even great protest from the vast Hindu population (except a petition to the Privy Council) 
against Beminck’s sweeping measure indicates two things : viz. That the burning of 
widows was a rare occurrence and that people were not very keen on observing the 
practice nor had they any very deep rooted conviction about its absolute religious 
necessity.” (History of Dharmasdstra . II. 1. p. 636). 


NOTES: 

1. History of Dharamasastra, Vol,II, pt. 1, p.624 (1941). 

2. Cf. svargaloke mahiyate said by Angiras. 

3. Apparently different from the author of the work now available as Angirahsmrtt. 

4. This is also the view of Paithmasi, Vir5j,and Vyaghrapad.cf.Apardrkap. 112. 

5. Kamam tu ksapayed deham puspamulaphalaih iubhaih na tu ndmdpi grhmydt 
patyau prete parasya tu // 

6. Especially when we are told that it took the sages seventeen days to reach 
HastinSpura (1.117.27) 

7. 'BhdratV (Bulletin of the College of Indology.Banaras Hindu Unviersity, Varanasi) 
17(2987-88)pp.1-6. 

8. Prof. Dange has to rely on the commentator, 

9. Actually what I have said in my Marathi article is as follows: 

”% Alfred <8t, % cTOfte 

3>!o5TW tJcTtfrt ipsq 5TT% r % #4^ -311%.'' (“WTOf", -dhUl l fl . \ V) 

10. They can be easily found in A. S- Altekar’s The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilization, 1956, pp. 129-32, and in P. V. Kane’s History of Dharmasdstra, II, 2. 
pp.628-30. 
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DAMAYANTI’S SVAYA&VARA 
By 

M. A. Mehendale 

Writing on the above subject S. Insler 1 suggests a new interpretation 
for the Mbh. stanza 3. 54. 26. His interpretation is based on two suggestions 
both of which are uncalled for. The stanza ia question runs as 

vilajjarndnSt vastrSnts jagrahayatalocana / 
skandhadeie 'srjac vSsya srajam paramaiobhanam // 

(D 

fnsler objects to van Bui tenon's somewhat free translation of srajam 
asfjut 'threw a garland ’ because srj docs not mean ‘to throw* but * to 
release*. He, however, on that account does not opt for the most natural 
translation ’ reto ised the garland \ On the other hand he cites two passages 
from the Mbh. 3. 264. 33 and Calcutta cdn. I. 4418 ( — Cri. edn. 1. 1131* ) 
in which he gets the expressions malum Bsajat and srajam suinasajut. Insler 
translates these as ‘hung a garland*." On the basis of this evidence Insler 
proposes to emend ( srajam ) asr jat of the above Mbh. stanza to ( srajam ) 
asajat. 

Is this emendation called for? Insler admits that flowers can be 
' released * ( srj ) from the hand. Then what is so impossible in the expre¬ 
ssion • release {srj) the garland from the hands’ even If the expression 
' varftt ’ ( sltower ) is not found with it ? Insler himself cites on p. 578 from 
l»31i Jat. I. 8 malum parlkkhipitva , but instead of drawing the correct con- 
elusion that ‘ to throw a garlaad * or ‘ to release a garland * are fairly old and 
current modes of expression he imagines that the Pali expression tualam 
pankkhipa is influenced by the 4 wrong ’ Sanskrit expression srajam srj. The 
two Verbs srj and a- or sama-saj express two distinct and successive actions 
connected with garlanding a person. First comes the act of releasing (srj) 
the garland from the hand and then, if necessary, the act of sticking it, adju- 


* JA OS 109. 577-560 ( 1989). 

* Strictly speaking a saj or serm* saj also does not mean ‘to hang’ {which means ‘attach 
loosely, suspend*), but ‘to stick, to Fasten’, 
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sting it, putting it in proper place ( saj) 11 Hence there is nothing wrong in 
describing that DamayantI released the garland on Nala’s shoulders as there 
is nothing wrong in saying that Kuntl stuck the garland on Pandu’s shoulder 
( Cal. edn I. 4418 cited by Insler ). The author of the Mbit, stanza 3. 54. 26 
also could have used asajat as found elsewhere, but since that was metrically 
not possible he chose to say asrjat which was quite suited to the context. But 
to say that the original asajat was emended to asrjat by some one in the line 
of transmission just because there was an r sound in the following word 
( srajam ) is suggesting something which is extremely unlikely. We may ask 
* if some one in the line of transmission changed asajat to asrjat due to r in 
srajam, why did he not change avasaktah ( Mbit. I. 37. 3 cited by fnsler) to 
avasrftah when there was r ( not just r ) to precede ( mrgaySm ) as well as to 
follow ( mxtah )? 

Insler gets his idea to change asrjat of the Mbit. 3. 54. 26 to asajat on 
the basis of the two Mbit, passages, viz. 3.264.33 and Cal. edn. 1.4418. 
But he neglects the fact that for the citation from the Cal. edn. we have a 
variant samasrjat ( Cri. edn. 1.1 131* ) for sa/nusajat. Of the two. Insler picks 
up the latter simply because that suits his purpose, although the former is 
more widely attested. 


( 2 ) 

Insler also feels that the original stanza had vastrSntam (acc. ), whicit 
. was later changed to vitstfanti ( ioc. ). His search for the motivation of this 
change leads him to skamUauk-sa (Ioc.). in accepting this solution Insler 
assumes loo much ignorance on the part of the person allegedly responsi¬ 
ble for the change. If this person knew enough Sanskrit to recognize 
skandhadcSc to be Ioc. sg. he certainly knew that vastrdtitain, if it existed in 
the text before him, was to be construed with jagraha, and therefore could not 
. think of changing it to vastrdntc to bring it in line with skandhadeie. 

Insler interprets vast rant a as mvt * cud knot by which a woman’s lower 
garment is secured’ and says that DamayantI grasped it to signify Iter sexual 
submission to Nala. This means DamayantI grasped her nlvt in the presence 
of all those that had gathered for the svayamvara to indicate that she would 
. be always ready to loosen it whenever Nak so desired. This is ridiculous. 
No princess would dream of doing such aa act, least of all DamayantI who 


J This is reflected in die use of tiw two terms a vutrjat ( Inslers asrjat to be so corrected ) 
and avasaktah used in tlie stanza; Mbh. 1. 46. 10 and 1. 37. 3 in deicribitii the same 
incident (cited by Insler p. 578 ). 
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is described us vilajjamana ‘ feeling bashful She is not like Indumatl who, 
on a similar occasion, had almost set aside her bashfuIncss ( lajJam ta.nu.kf - 
tya, Ragfiu. (Nandargikar’s edn. ) 6. 80. And what did Indumatl after all 
do after setting aside her bashfulness ? She merely fixed her eyes on Aja 
( dr?!ya kumaram pratyagralv t ) to Indicate her choice, and did not do any¬ 
thing to indicate her sexual submission to him. 

Insler wrongly construes vastraute with the following jagraha and 
therefore wants to chanage vaslrSme (loc. ) to yastrantam (acc.) which 
would then serve as an accusative complement to the verb jagruha. Vastrdnte 
is really to be construed with the preceding vilajjamana. Tbe accusative com¬ 
plement {or jagruha is srajam (and not the imaginary original reading vast ra¬ 
nt a tn ) which is also the accusative complement for asrajat. 1 ’ This is clearly 
shown by the use of ca ( ayatalocand srajam jagruha skamlhatlcic asrjac ca). 
DamayantI took the garland ( apparently from the plate or from the hands of 
some one in her retinue ) and released it on the shoulders of Nala. Vilajja- 
muna vastrante ' feeling 'shy in the end of the garment ’ means DamayantI 
expressed licr shyness by covering her face a little within the end of her 
garment. 6 Drawing forward on the face the end of the garment as an act of 
modesty or as an expression of bashfulacss is even now practised in parts of 
India. Understood this way the whole stanza gets easily construed without 
having to do violence to the text and it gives an excellent picture of the condi¬ 
tion of DamayantI. This picture has been totally distorted by Inslcr's sugges¬ 
tions. 


As for the Raghuvamia stanza VI. 83 cited by Insler, a different inter¬ 
pretation, more plausible than the one admitted so far, is possible. The 
stanza says : sa ( Indumatl } ... dhatrtkarabhyStn ... asaHjayatit asa yathapra- 


1 If Damayuntiduul touched her uivt as imagined by Insler, her botli hands would not 
be free to hold the garland and hang it on the shoulder of Nala. 

5 F. Bopp( Rains Maha.bharati Bpisodiuni, 1868, p. 31 ) also construes srajam as the 
accusatise complement both of jagraha and asrjat ( " ... vestis-extremo prehendii ... 
in husneris deposuii ci serinim ... ") although he understands vastrante jagrttha 
differently ( grasped in the end or the garment ”j. ( 1 am thankful to Dr. A. M. Ghatage 
for bringing this to ray notice). But it is extremely unlikely that DamayantI would 
first grasp the garland in the end of her garment and then deposit it on Nala‘s 
shoulder. 

G Cf. D vastrusai’nrutldhamukht lajjaya janasathsadi, 1W»i5, 6. 102. 34. Those who 
changed the original vastrSnte to vastrTintam as witnessed in the two MSS, K and 
B4. also must have understood vitajjamiina vasirilnt,uii jagrtiha as* feeling bashful 
{ DamayantI j held the end of the garment (to draw it a little forward over her face) \ 
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deiam kapthe gunamP This has been usually taken to mean that Indumatl 
did not place the garland herself on the neck of Aja but asked her nurse 
to do it ( cf. MaUinStha - dhatrydh* ... kar&bhydrA ... asaktam karayam Qsa j 
na tu svayam Usasahja / arumcityat ). But this is very unlikely. What im¬ 
propriety does MaUinStha see in the princess putting the garland herself 
around the neck of the prince is not clear. The correct understanding of the 
whole situation is that Indumatl first indicated her choice by favourably look¬ 
ing at Aja ( 6. 80 ). A little later she herself put the garland on his neck. 
When this was done she asked her nurse only to adjust the garland so that it 
stuck at the proper place ( yathSpradeiam 6.83). At this moment Aja felt 
as if Indumatl had put her arms around his neck ( 6. 84 ). This description 
of the condition of Aja would be appropriate only if Indumatl, and not her 
nurse, put the garland. 

The stanza from Indische Sprilche 1780 (688 ) cited by Insler 0 to prove 
his point has no place here. One wonders how lajjdkjti can mean * who 
feigns modesty. * Even if the compound is supposed to have the elements 
lajja -j- akrti it would mean 4 shame incarnate But the compound is really 
made up of lajja 4* krti 1 ' 3 and means 4 who has done an act that invites 
shame ’ ( lajjdvaha krtir yasya ), The contrast between nirlajja and lajjakrlc 
in this stanza is not to be understood as 4 one though immodest is feigning 
modesty 4 — what sort of modesty could the fellow feign when he was actu¬ 
ally dragging the garment and forcibly trying to ktss the beloved ? — but as 
4 one having no feeling of shame although ho had done a shameful act. ’ 


T la the citation, Insler’s mllrthn to be corrected to mttrtam. 

* MaUinStha identifies the nurse as Sunandd ( dhntryn npamTltuh junanddyZli ). This 
is unlikely. Earlier Sunands is specifically said to be the holder of the cane in her 
capacity as a door-keeper or a harem'W3tcher{ vstragrahane niyuktu 6. 26, vetrtrbhrt 
6 82; dauvilrikl 6.59; pratihffrarakil 6.20, 35; st< dd hanhi rakt7 g.45). The 
nurse therefore must be some one else in Indumatl’s retinue (parivnra C. 10) 
and not Sunandit. 

8 Insler’s cumbati in this citation to be corrected to cumbasi. 

w it seems that the only other attestation for lijrdkrtt Is in the compound lajjakriinatn - 
syakah ( Skjndup. 4.98. 67 ) where, obviously, lajjSkrti means 4 a shameful act, an 
act that brings shame \ 
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THE GAME OF DICE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

(Some additions and corrections to the article of H. Lueders on this subject) 

M. A.Mehendale 


Long ago (1907) H. Lueders wrote a fairly exhaustive article on the game of dice in 
ancient India (reprinted in Philologica Indica. 1940). The article was noticed by 
W. Caland in ZDMG 62.123 f. Some of the corrections suggested by Caland, especially 
the one concerning the meaning of vicinoti, were accepted by Lueders, cf. his 
Berechtigungen und Zusaetze,Phil. Ind. pp. 785-786. Although Lueders in his article did 
not succeed in clarifying every detail of the game, he certainly did all that was possible 
forhim to do in the circumstances and made many ingenious suggestion of lasting value. 

It is proposed to make a few additions and suggest some corrections to Lueder’s 
article. 

1. In the AV 7.50.5 a gambler tells his opponent : ajaisam tva sdmlikhitam 
djaisam uta samrudham. Lueders observes : “Die Bedeutung von samlikthita 
und sarhrudh is voellig unklar >,! But in the light of the information given by Lueders 
(a circle was drawn round the players and the one who lost the game could not come out 
of the circle unless he paid his dues) 2 , we may translate the above line as : “I have 
won you around whom a line has been drawn, I have won you who has been confined. ” It 
may be noted that the Paippalada text (19.9,7) has samvrtam ‘enclosed’ in place of 
samrudham which supports this interpretation. If this understanding of the passage is 
correct, we can say that the custom of drawing circles around the players at the time of the 
game reaches back to the Vedic times. 

2. pravdteja - : In RV 10.34.1 the vibhitaka fruit are described as pravatejdh. 
The usual explanation of the word, which Lueders accepts, is ‘grown at a windy 
place’ (am windigen Orte geboren, Phil. Ind. p. 122) 3 . Since ‘growing at a windy 
place’ does not look like a significant attribute of a plant or a tree, the explanation 
given by Y&ska (Nir. 9.8) pravaneja ‘growing on slopes’ is more likely. Yaska 
apparently derives pravdta from pra-vSt ‘slope’. 

3. The technique of the game : This has been very well described by Lueders 
on the basis of the available evidence. He, however, does not specify whether 
a player had to separate some minimum number of dice from among those thrown 
on the adhidevana by his opponent. In the absence of such a condition, it would be 
easy for any player, with some practice, to separate at once just four pieces, or 
perhaps even eight, and win the game. Hence, it is essential that a certain minimum 
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number of pieces must be separated by the player to win the game. This minimum 
number could be twelve. The assumption is supported by the description of the game 
played at the time of the Agnyadheya as described by the Baudh £S 2.9. There the 
sacrificer plays the game with his three sons using 49 pieces of the Vibhltaka fruit. 
The father and the two elder sons who must win the game take twelve pieces each and 
win, leaving 13 for the youngest son who loses. If there was no rule about the 
minimum number of pieces the game at the Agnyadheya could have been played 
even with 17 or 33 piefces (the father and the two elder sons together removing 12 or 25 
pieces respy, leaving 5 or 9 for the youngest). 

4. AV 7.50.5 : We read here avim vrko y&tha m&thad evd mathnami te krt&m 
“I shall crush your krta (throw) as a wolf tears to pieces a sheep”. Here a gambler 
seems to challenge his opponent who has won the game by making a krta and wants to 
nullify the opponent’s success. How do we understand this challenge? According to the 
mode of play described by Lueders a game comes to an end when the two players in turn 
have thrown the dice on the ground. In such a game, the loser has no chance to undo what 
the winner has achieved. Lueders (Phil. Ind. p. 154. f .n .2) takes the above A V. line to mean 
thatthe speaker wants to prevent his opponent from making the krta aya by reciting some 
magic formulae. This can hardly be correct. The verb mathnami expresses drawing apart 
what actually exists before the speaker and not preventing something from happening. 
Moreover, understood the way Lueders has done,comparison with a wolf tearing to pieces 
a sheep is out of place. We have, therefore, to say that the loser while issuing the challenge 
wants to add to the opponent’s dice, already thrown on the ground, some more which 
would also result in a krta. In such an event, the challenger’s krta will have nullified the 
winner’s krta. Such an understanding of the stanza means that it was open for the loser to 
defeat the winner by throwing dice once more. In this case, the total number of turns the 
two players would have becomes three and not two as in the unchallenged game. 

5. Game in which division by five is decisive : Lueders (Phil. Ind. p. 159) 
rejects Weber’s view that the placing of five aksas 4 on the hand of the king in the 
r&jasuya sacrifice implies that here we have an allusion to a game in which the 
number of dice is to be divided not by four but by five. According to Lueders the 
placing of five aksas has nothing to do with the game of dice and that the number 
of dice, which is five, is detemined by the number of the direction(s) which the 
king is supposed to make symbolically subservient to him. That the number of dice 
is determined by the number of directions is correct. But it is not correct to say that 
here the aksas have nothing to do with the game of dice. Just as in the RV 1.41.9 
one who has four dice in his hand arouses fear in the mind of the opponent (because 
in that kind of game the number of dice was to be divided by four and the holder of 
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four dice has made krta - the winning throw), similarly in the rajasuya the king who 
holds five dice in his hand becomes the overpowerer of all (because in this kind of game 
the number of dice was to be divided by five and five dice meant the winning throw). 

6. asphura : In the Mbh. 2.51.3 Sakuni speaks about the game of dice in 
terms of archery. He says : “Know the glahas to be my bows, dice the arrows, 
the aksahrdaya my bow-string, and dstara my chariot.” Lueders had before 
him the reading asphura of the Bombay edition in place of dstara, hesitatingly 
adopted in the Poona critical edition. Lueders takes asphura to mean adhidevana , i.e. 
the place where the dice are thrown (Phil. Ind. p. 118). Nilakantha explains the 
word as aksavinyasapatanadisthana which, according to Lueders, is correct. 5 

This interpretation of the Mbh. word asphura cannot be correct. Since Sakuni 
identifies asphura with his chariot ( ratha ) and a chariot is a place from where the archer 
shoots the arrows, asphura must be taken to mean the place near the adhidevana where a 
gambler sits and from where he throws the dice and not the adhidevana itself. 

The critical edition reading dstara possibly implies that the seat of the gambler was 
covered with a piece of cloth. That the analogy of asphura with the chariot was not missed 
by Lueders is clearly seen from the fact that he translates the word (p. 119) as 
*Wuerfelplatz’. But “Wuerfelplatz von dem aus der Kaempfer die Pfeileder Wuerfel 
abschiesst” is quite different from adhidevana which is “eine Vertiefung im Boden, 
innerhalb dessen die Wuerfel niederfallen mussten”(p.l 16) 

7. dyutamandala : This word occurs in the Mbh. 2.70.600* (= Bom. edn. 2.79.32) 
and in the HarivamSa 89.49 (— Bom. edn. 2.61.54). At both these places Lueders 
(Phil. Ind. pp. 113-114) takes it to mean the circle drawn round the gambler which 
he cannot leave unless he has paid the dues. This interpretation is not likely to be coiTect. 
In the Mahabharata the word appears in the context of Draupadl being forcibly taken 
to the sabhd and being dragged around there ( gamanam parikarsam ca Krsndyd 
dyutamandale). If Lueders’ interpretation is correct we will have to assume that after 
Draupadl was taken to the sabhd she was made to stand in the circle where earlier 
Y udhisthira sat while playing the game. But there is nothing in the Mahabharata to warrant 
such an assumption. Draupadi was brought in the sabhd to get the answer to her question 
directly from the members sitting in the Hall. There was thus, no occasion for making 
Draupadi stand in the gambler’s circ le. Hence dyutamandala in this passage must simply 
mean dyutasabhd , i .e. ,the place where the game was played. S uch an interpretation agrees 
with another stanza where the dragging of Draupadl is alluded to. It reads as pdhcdllm 
apakarsadbih sabhamadhye tapasvinhn 2.72.12. 

In the HarivamSa the word dyutamandala is used when it is reported that 
Balarama killed Rukmin with an astapada in the dyutamandala. In the game of dice 
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played between Balarama and Rukmin a dispute arose as to who of the two won the game. 
Enraged Balarama struck Rukmin with the golden dice-board (Hariv. 89.42.43). 
It is mentioned that Balarama crushed Rukmin on the ground ( nispipesa mahltale). 
It is difficult to believe that all this happened strictly within the space circumscribed 
by the circle. Since there was no agreement about the outcome of the play both the 
players were free to come out of the circle and fight out. Hence in this passage too 
dyutamandala = dyutasabhd. 6 

8. Mbh. 3.56.8 (— Bom. edn. 3.59.8): In the Nala episode of the Mbh. we are told 
that when Puskara challenged Nala for a game of dice Nala, first; did not accept it. But 
when Puskara persisted in challenging Nala, the latter could bear it no longer and agreed 
to have a game with him. In this context, we read: 

na caksame tato raja samahvanarh mahamandh / 

Vaidarbhyah preksamanayah panakalam amanyata // 

Since Lueders assumed that in ancient India people believed that a gambler 
could win the game on the strength of the faithfulness of his wife he interpreted the 
above stanza to mean that Nala agreed to Puskara’s request and decided to play while 
Damayanti was looking on, i.e. in her presence, because he was confident of victory 
if the game was played in the presence of his faithful wife. Actually Nala lost the game 
because, according to L'ueders, Kali had entered Nala’s body and therefore DamayantPs 
chastity was of no avail tohim(Phi!.Ind.pp. 112.113). 

This interpretation cannot be correct. If Nala thought of defeating Puskara at 
the game, not on the strength of his own skill, but on the strength of DamayantPs 
chastity, he would have doubted her character when he lost the game. He at that time 
did not know that he was possessed by Kali and therefore could not have 
attributed his defeat to the presence of Kali within him. But the defeated Nala 
neither expresses surprise at his defeat even when the game was played in the presence 
of his virtuous wife nor does he cast any reflections on her character. Besides, if we 
admit Lueders’ interpretation we shall have to admit that to Indian mind. Kali was more 
powerful than a virtuous woman. This can hardly be a correct view. In fact in this 
episode we are told later that Kali was burning inside the body of Nala due to Damayanti’s 
curse (3.74.18) which demonstrates who, of the two, was considered stronger. 

The correct interpretation of the stanza can be had on the basis of PSnini 2.3.38 
sasthi cdnadare. The stanza means that Nala thought that the time for declaring the 
pana had come (panakalam amanyata), i.e. he agreed to play the game of dice, 
in spite of the fact that Damayanti was looking on, i.e. disregarding her presence. 
On the strength of this epic statement the only conclusion that we may draw is that 
women in general, and Damayanti in particular, did not favour the husband’s playing 
the game of dice and in spite of this Nala gave in to Puskara‘s persistent challenge. 
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NOTES: 

1. Phil.Ind.p. 154, n. 1. 

2. Phil.Ind.p. 114. 

3. Durga on the Nir. 9.8. has a similar explanation, but he also adds pravrtkale 
‘during the rainy season.’ 

4. Maitr. Sam.4.4.6; Taitt.Br. 1.7.10.5; Sat.Br.5.4.4.6;Katy $S 15.75. 

5. He could have added that Durga also on the Nir. 5.22 gives conversely asph&ra 
as the meaning of devana i .e.adhidevana. 

6. The Naradasmrti 17.5 afuddhah kitavo ttanyad forayed dyutamandalam can 
very well mean : “a gambler who has not cleared himself of the dues should not 
go to another dyiitasabhd." 
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5 

Has the Vedic Rajasuya any 
Relevance for the Epic 
Game of Dice?* 

M.A. Mehendale 


N&rada, who visited "ttidhisthira’s sabhS told him that king HariScandra, 
after conquering the entire earth and subduing all the kings (2.11.53, 55 1 ) 
had performed the great sacrifice Rijasflya. Only a king who had 
performed the Rajasuya got a place in the sabhS. of Indra (2.11.62). 
Hence Pindu sent a message to Yudhi$thira to perform the Rajasuya 
(2.11.65-66). 

Acting on this message, Yudhistfiira performed the RajasQya. For this 
purpose the Pan^avas collected an enormously large amount of wealth by 
way of tribute from the kings.* Soon afterwards they lost everything to the 
Kauravas in the game of dice. Why must this happen? 

Prof, van Buitenen in the Introduction to his transladon of the 
Mahabharata* observes that we are entitled to raise the above question. He 
asks : “Why, when everything has been achieved, must it now be gambled 
away by the hero in all whose previous life there has not been so much as a 
hint of a compulsion to gamble, all of whose life has in fact been of 
exemplary rectitude and prudence? It is this disturbing contradiction 4 in. 
the character of Yudhifthira that demands the question whether this was 
indeed a contradiction, or whether the events in his life may not have been 
modeled on a preexisting structure". His conclusion is : “In my opinion 
there is such a model: the events of The Assembly Hall follow fairly closely 
the principal moments of the very rsjasuya ritual that is central to the 
book", (p, 5) 
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What are the “principal moments” of Yudhi$fhira’s Rajasuya which van 
Buitenen thinks “follow fairly closely” those of the Vedic Rajasuya? To start 
with he argues : “Kr$ria advises him (i.e. Yudhi$fhira) that this (i.e. the 
performance of the Rajasuya) is not a mere matter of personal volition but 
is dependent on the consent (anumati) of the entire "baronage. ... in the 
Vedic ritual of the rajfeuya, too, the ceremony opens with a prayer for 
consent, which is concretized in an offering to the Goddess of Consent, 
Anumati” (p. 14). 

What Kfsna really told Yudhi$jhira was that as long as Jarasandha who 
had conquered the kings and made them captive was alive it was not 
posable for Yudhi$piira to perform the Rajasuya. It was therefore 
necessary for him to kill Jarasandha and free the kings (2.13.61-62, 66). 
One who conquered Jarasandha would surely be the emperor (samr3j 
2.14.20). Later, whenJarSsandha was killed and the kings freed, they asked 
Kf$na what they might do for him. Kr$na asked them to offer their 
assistance to Yudhi§(hira who wished to perform the Rajasuya. The kings 
willingly agreed (2.22.34-37), 

If van Buitenen wants to interpret the readiness of the kings to assist 
Yudhisthira in his Rajasuya as a “close parallel” to the offering to Anumati 
(Consent, Good Will) in the Vedic ritual, he might as well have interpreted 
the elimination of Jarasandha, a potential threat to the Rajasuya, as a “close 
parellel” the accompanying offering to Nirfti (Destruction, Opposition) in 
the Vedic ritual. 

Apart from the fact that there is nothing in the Vedic ritual to suggest 
that the offering to Anumati symbolizes the consent of the barons, 
Yudhisthira would have been bound to make an offering to Anumati, even 
after securing the support of the kings, if he was following the Vedic 
Rajasuya. But the epic has nothing to say about it 

The next item in van Buitenen’s list of the “principal moments” showing 
close relationship between the epic and the Vedic Rajasuya is the giving of 
the guest gift to Kj$na (2.33.22, 27-31). Since the gift was made only to one 
person, van Buitenen sees in this “moment* close following of the Vedic 
rite of bestowing the remnant of the unction water tp the heir-apparent of 
the king who performed the Rajasuya. 

Seeing these two events as closely related is as far-fetched as one can ever 
imagine In the first instance one fails to understand why van Buitenen 
considers the giving of gift to.Kf$na as one of the “parung gifts" to the 
assembled guests. He knows that when this gift was given to Kj>na the 
sacrifice was by no means over (p. 23). How can then this be a parting gift 
just because it was given after the unction? 
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Secondly, why does van Buitenen take for granted that the gift was made 
only to Krsoa and to none else? He asserts ; “Also no mention is made of 
any other kings being presented with parting gifts* (p. 22). If this is so, why 
does he choose to describe the gift given to Kf$na as “the first one in a 
series of parting gifts to the kings who have been Yudhisthira’s guests at 
the Consecration"? (p. 22, italics mine). What he says here is, however, 
correct because Bhi$ma has clearly in mind giving gifts to all the assembled 
kings in accordance with their precedence (kriyatam arhanaih raj flam 
yathZrham; esam ekaikaSo rajann arghyam aniyatam 2. 33. 22, 25). There 
is nothing to prevent us from assuming that this was What Yudhsthira 
actually did (yatharham pujya nrpatln 2. 42. 38). There is therefore no 
justification in connecting the guest gift given to Kj-$pa, and after him to 
the rest of the assembled kings, and the handing over the remaining 
unction water to the heir-apparent 

Thirdly, again on van Buitenen’s own admission (p, 23), if suzerainty 
(sSmrajya), unlike the king’s inherited right to rule his own dominion 
(rSjya ), “is not strictly an inheritable office* how could Yudhi$thira bestow 
his simrZjya away to Krsna if that was the meaning of his giving argha to 
Kfjna? 

Finally, it is highly absurd to imagine that when Bhi$ma asked 
Yudhi$thira to give the argha to the assembled kings he wanted Yudhi$^hira 
to show his preferences for receiving the title of samraj after him. 

The third and the last “principal moment" common to the two Rajasuyas 
seen by van Buitenen is the challenge issued by SiSupala to in the 

RSjasuya of Yudhi§{hira and the king’s chariot drive in the Vedic Rajasuya 
(p. 23). In this drive the newly anointed king shot arrows at a K$atriya and 
then returned to the sadas. According to van Buitenen this drive could 
symbolize the king’s march against a real challenger, a kinsman of the 
king, who considered himself to be the claiment to the dominion. The epic 
incident and the king’s drive, however, have nothing to do with each other. 
SiSupala’s challenge was not to Yudhi&hira who had performed the 
Rajasuya, but to Kf$na. In van Buitenen’s own view giving of the argha to 
Kr§na symbolizes the handing over the remnant of the unction water i.e. 
bestowing the samrajya on Kr?na after Yudhisfhira. van Buitenen thus 
makes SiSupala, not a kinsman of the P&ndavas, challenge not the emperor 
but the heir-apparent, and this is not the case in the chariot drive as 
understood by him. 

Quite clearly van Buitenen is pleading an extremely weak case or in fact 
a non-existing case. It is not as if he is totally unaware of it. He says : “To 
some it might appear that 1 overstate the connection between incidents in 
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the Vedic rajasuya and in The Book of the Assembly Hall". Why does he do 
it then? His defence is: "Yet it is not my cause I plead here, but that of the 
authors of this book” (p. 27). The position now becomes clear, van 
Buitenen indeed does not very strongly believe what he says. What has 
happened is that he has noticed an anomaly in the behaviour of 
Yudhisthira as presented to us by the epic authors. He therefore wants to 
plead the case of these authors by showing that the anomaly is not real but 
only apparent. To prove this he feels compelled to find some factors 
common to the two sacrifices and prove that Yudhi$;hira played the game 
not on his own but because he was forced by the rules of the Vedic 
Rajasuya. van Buitenen blames modern scholars for having failed to notice 
these common factors. But the modern scholars are not to be blamed. 
They naturally have not seen what does not exist 

In support of his non-cxisdng case van Buitenen next brings forward 
some lame evidence from the epic itself in order to show that Yudhi$fhira 
was bound to play dyuta. In a stanza (2.45.54) addresed by Dhrtara§pa to 
Vidura he interprets the word di${am as ‘ordained (by the structure of the 
Vedic Rajasuya)’. According to van Buitenen Dhrtara$tra in this stanza as if 
reminds Vidura, who is not at all enthusiastic about the game (2.45.52), 
that the game of dice has to take place since it has been ordained (d/#a). 
But here the world d/>fa quite clearly does not mean ‘ordained by the 
structure of the Rajasuya’; it means ‘ordained by fate' which becomes 
evident from the next stanza (2.45.55) where the word daivavihim occurs. 
In this stanza Dhrtara$tra assures Vidura that he and Bhl§ma would not 
allow anything untoward to happen, even if the untoward was ordained by 
the fate, and that the gods in the heaven would do what was good for them 
(2.45.55, 53). van Buitenen admits that it was Sakuni who was instrumental 
for the game of dice (p. 28). How than does he argue that the game had to 
take place because it was ordained by the Rajasuya? 

The next hint, according to van Buitenen, given by the epic is contained 
in Vidura’s appeal to Dhrtara${ra to stop the game of dice when the first 
ten plays 5 were played out. Vidura appeals to Dhrtara$tra, argues van 
Buitenen, and not to Yudhi$jhira because the latter was bound by the rules 
of his Rajasuya and was not a free agent (pp. 29*30). This is a very strange 
argument. Vidura's appeal to DhftarSspa, and not to Yudhi$$hira who was 
‘maddened by the game* (dyutsumadena mattah 2.60.5), was natural. We 
cannot forget that it was Dhrtara$fra who gave permission to play, and 
hence it was he who could withdraw it. One of the reasons why Yudhisfrura 
agreed to play was that Dhrtara$ira had asked him to do that. It was 
therefore natural if Vidura felt that if Dhparaspra asked, Yudhi${hira would 
stop playing the game. What is extremely difficult to understand, if we 
follow van Buitenen’s line of argument, is that if Yudhi§thira played the 
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game as required, by the rules of his RajasQya, how did Vidura, the most 
virtuous-minded of all, think of asking Dhytarastra to do what would violate 
the prescriptions of the Veda? And how could Yudhi$thira, if he was not a 
free agent, stop playing even if DhrtarSspa asked him to do that?® 

If one wants to assert that the epic game of dice was played because it 
formed part of the Vedic Rajasuya, one must first demonstrate that 
Yudhi§thira's Rajasuya was performed mostly following the Vedic 
prescriptions. But this can absolutely not be done. The only “moments" 
really common to the two Rajasuyas are that water was used on the 
abhi$ecaniya day for unction and that the avabhytha marked the end of the 
ritual. 7 

In the epic there is not even a hint that the Vedic Rajasuya was the cause 
of Yudhi$thira’s game. The suggestion for the game came from Sakuni. 
It required Dhftaraspa’s consent which Duryodhana could not obtain 
easily. He had to threaten that he would otherwise commit suicide. Vidura 
was totally against it. Yudhi$(hira agreed to play becauce Dhrtara$tra 
wanted him to do that and because it was his vow not to refuse if 
challanged to a game. All these factors do not indicate that the structure 
of the Vedic Rajasuya was responsible for Yudhijtfiira’s game. In the epic 
account there is no direct or indirect mention of it. 

It is possible also to raise the following objections to van Buitenen’s 
contention: 

1. If Yudhi$thira*s game of dice was in accordance with the procedure 
of the Vedic Rajasuya, the game should have been played at the time 
of and at the place of the sacrifice, and not several days later and in 
the Hall specially built for the purpose at Hastinapura. In the epic 
Dhrtara^ua wanted the Pantjavas to visit the new Hall and have a 
game. 

2. In the epic, Yudhi$piira shows no awareness that he had to play the 
game as a part of the sacrifice performed by him. He did not play it 
as a matter of course but only because he received an invitation for it 
from Dhrtaraspa. 

3. Yudhisthira, if he was following the Vedic RajasQya, should have 
played the game with a K$atriya, a VaiSya and a Sudra and not with 
Sakuni alone as a representative of Duryodhana. 

4. On one occasion, after the war began, Saihjaya blamed Dhftara$tra 
and said that if he had dissuaded the two parties from engaging 
themselves in the game of dice he would not be facing the danger he 
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was (7.62.4). Saitijaya could not say this if the dyOta was played as a 
pan of the Rajasuya. Then again Yudhi^hira is seen blaming himself 
for consenting to the game and bringing disaster on the P2.nda.vas 
and Draupadl (3.35.1, 4). This Yhdhi$thira could not do if he was 
bound to play the game as a pan of the Rajasuya. 

van Buitenen feels compelled to make his untenable suggestion because 
he feels that there is a contradiction in the character of Yudhj$fhira in 
agreeing to play the game of dice. By offering his suggestion he wants to 
show that what looks like a contradiction is an ‘apparent’ one. 

But the starting premise itself of van Buitenen is not borne out by the 
facts. It is true the epic does not tell us that Yudhi$fhira played the game of 
dice every day. But the epic certainly tells us that Yudhi$thira loved the 
game of dice and hence it is legitimate to presume that he played it now 
and then. Sakuni describes Yudhi$thira as dyutapriya. (2.44.18). Draupadl 
says Yudhi${hira was n3tikrtaprayama “one who had not made (sustained) 
effort (to achieve proficiency in the game)* (2.60.43). This means 
Yudhi§thira was an average player. If one were to believe Satyaki 
Yudhi$jhira used to play dice with his brothers (5.3.7). We also know that 
Yudhisfhtra wished to act as a‘gambling companion’ (sabhastSra 4. l.ZO) to 
Virata during the period of ajfi&tavSsa. He was going to introduce himself 
to Virata as a former very dear friend (prapasamafc sakha 4.1.22) of 
Yudhi$thira. If a gambler could declare himself to be a close friend of 
Yudhisthira, the latter must be one who loved gambling enough to feel 
compelled to accept the challenge issued to him (2.52.15-16). Hence there 
is no contradiction in the character of Yudhisthira if he agreed to play the 
game. Hence also it is not necessary to exert oneself to the point of being 
ridiculous to establish relationship between the Vedic and the epic 
RajasGya in order to prove that the contradiction is not real but apparent. 

The epic war, on archaeological evidence, is supposed to have been 
fought C. 1200 B.C., Le. at a time much anterior to the formalization of the 
Rajasuya as represented in the ritual texts. It is therefore improper to seek 
justification for an earlier event in the texts of a later period. If anything, 
the epic incidents point to the possibility of a king who performed the 
R&jasuya being challenged by his kinsman to a game of dice and being 
deprived of his accumulated wealth. Probably, acceptance of such a 
challenge was looked upon as brave. Also, perhaps, the challenge could be 
issued only once. In order to obviate the danger of a king losing his wealth 
in a real game of dice, the systematizes of the Vedic ritual made the game 
a part of the ritual in which the performing king must win. Thus one may 
attempt to explain the game of dice becoming a part of the Vedic ritual on 
the basis of incidents similar to the one found in the epic, and not vice 
versa. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 

* Paper read at the Seminar on the Rituals... under the auspices of the 
Ananthacharya Indological Institute, Bombay, December 28-29, 1991. 

1. All references to the Pune Critical Edition of the Mahabhirata. 

2. 2. 24. 18—2. 27. 28; 2, 28. 54; 2. 29. 14—18; 2. 48. 25—35; 2. 45. 15—85; 2. 
46. 23—25; 2. 47. 1—31; 2. 48. I.—41. According to Duryodbana only two 
families did not pay tribute—the PiAcSlas because they were related to the 
Paijdavas, and the Andhaka—Vrsois because they were the friends of the 
Pandavas (2. 48. 42). 

3. The Mahabharata: 2. The Book of the Assembly Hall, translated and edited 
by JA.B. van Buitenen, The University of Chicago Press. Chicago and 
London, 1975. 

4. Buitenen asks : "... is a neighbouring kinsman’s envy at Yudhi$jhira's good 
fortune sufficient reason for the new king... willingly to gamble it all away?" 
We may ask : "Why not?” We have a parallel in Nala losing everything away 
to his brother Puskara in a game of dice. 

5. van Buitenen’s conclusion that every game of dice must go through twenty 
turns is absolutely without basis. The anudfQta of the epic concluded only 
in one play, and there is no knowing how many plays Nala and Pu$kara had 
in their dyuta. 

6. van Buitenen makes certain statements (p. 30) about this incident which 
are not of immediate relevance to the subject of this paper, but it has to be 
pointed out that there is no basis for them. He observes: “In the end 
Dhrtara$lra rules that the last play was indecisive and the game as a whole 
had been neither lost nor won”. Where does he find evidence in the epic to 
make this observation? Similarly, following the general opinion, he states 
that the debate on the question raised by Draupadi remained inconclusive. 
The epic, however, tells us that when Duryodhana challenged any one of 
the Papdavas to answer Draupadi’s question, Aijuna did that every neatly (2. 
63. 21). Finally, there is nothing in the epic to show that the anudyilta was 
only “a repeat of the twentieth game” and not a new game altogether. 

7. J.C. Heestermann: An ancient Indian Royal Consecration, 1957, pp. 114- 
116; 167-168; Mbh. 2. 33. 1.; 2. 49. 10 fg.; 2. 42. 35. 
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Is There Only One Version of 
The Game of Dice In The Mahabharata? 

M. A. Mehendale 

The Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata (Mbh.) describes the game of dice played 
by Sakuni, on behalf of Duryodhana, and Yudhisthira. This version of the game we 
may call the standard version. But is this the only version of the game available? 
When one goes through the description in the Sabhaparvan and considers certain 
other references to the game found elsewhere in the Mbh. one notices certain 
discrepancies in narration. In order to account for them it becomes necessary to 
assume that at one time there were current different versions of the game. It is now not 
possible to have full details of the lost versions, but we can form some idea about 
them on the basis of the evidence offered by the discrepant account. Their presence 
in the standard version must be attributed to the anxiety of the narrator to include 
features of other versions in the standard one that he was narrating. 

1. Discrepancies in the Sabhaparvan 

There are five discrepancies in the SabhSparvan version, two of which have 
been already noticed by scholars before. 

1) When Dhrtaraspa consulted Vidura about the game ofdice.the latterexpressed 
his disapproval. Ignoring it, Dhrtara?fra asked him to go to the Pandavas 
to invite Yudhisthira for a game. Distressed, Vidura left for Bhl$ma’s residence 
(2.45.58). In the next AdhySya, however, we do not hear about the meeting 
between Bhisma and Vidura; instead, what has been narrated before is repeated 
in Adhyayas 46-51 and then we are told that Vidura left for Indraprastha (2.52.1). 

Obviously the two statements about Vidura’s departure belong to two different 
versions of the game and some one has brought them together 1 . 

2) When Duryodhana sent hfs messenger to Draupadi a second time to get her to 
the Sabha to obtain an answer to her question (2.60.10-12), she apparently 
refused to oblige him. He then returned to the Sabha and repeated Draupadi’s question. 
Since no one replied 2 , Duryodhana, delighted, asked the messenger to go to Draupadi 
again to invite her to the Sabha (2.60.16). 

Between stanzas 12 and 16 which report the above sequence of events there 
occur two stanzas (2.60.14-15) which are totally incongruous with the narration. 
They inform us that Yudhisthira, knowing what Duryodhana desired, sent a 
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messenger acceptable to DraupadI (? draupadyah sammatarh dutam prahinot ) and 
she came to the Sabha as she was and stood before her father-in-law. 

And in spite of the fact that the above stanzas tell us that DraupadI had gone 
to the Sabha, we are informed in the stanzas that follow (2.60.16 ff.) that Duryodhana 
asked his messenger to go to DraupadI, and when he hesitated, asked DuMasana to 
do the same : In order to explain the incongruency in the narration we have to assume a 
combination of two versions of the same event — one in which Dulilasana 
dragged DraupadI to the Sabha against her wishes, and the other in which DraupadI 
of her own accord presented herself in the Sabha 3 . The two stanzas (14 and 15) 
belonging to this latter version were incorporated in the standard version by some 
one in the oral transmission 4 . 

3) When none of the senior members present in the Sabha answered 
Draupadl’s question, Vikarna did it. He declared that DraupadI had not become a 
dasl. He supported his contention on four grounds (2.61.19-24) : (i) Kings are 
supposed to be addicts to four pleasures, one of which was dyuta, A person 
under the influence of these addictions behaved unlawfully (dharmam utsrjya 
vartate). People therefore did not recognize the acts committed under the 
influence of addiction. When Yudhisthira was challenged to stake DraupadI he 
was under the excessive influence of the game; therefore his act could not be 
recognized; (ii) DraupadI was the common wife of all the Pandavas. Vikarna 
implied that therefore Yudhisthira alone had no right to stake her; (iii) Yudhisthira 
staked her after he had staked himself and lost the game; apparently therefore 
he could not stake her; (iv) finally, it was Sakuni who, desirous of having 
DraupadI as the stake, mentioned her name. Vikarna implied that DraupadI as 
stake was not Yudhisthitra’s own choice; he was instigated by 6akuni to do that and 
apparently that was not correct. 

Kama tried to refute Vikarna’s arguments and establish that DraupadI had 
been lawfully won. In fact, however, he sought to refute only one of Vikarna’s four 
arguments. He pointed out that when Yudhisthira specifically named DraupadI as his 
stake, the rest of the Pandavas had acquiesced (by remaining silent). Hence Kama 
implied that DraupadI was the stake of all the Pandavas and not of Yudhisthira alone 
(this would be in reply to Vikrana’s second argument). 

Kama then said something, as if to refute what Vikarna had said but what Vikanja, 
in fact, had not said. Kama argued : “Yudhisthira staked all his possession ( sarvasva ) in 
the game, and since DraupadI was included in the sar\>asva, she was lawfully won by the 
Kauravas. How can then you say that she was not won?” 

(yadd sabhdydm sarvasvam nyastavan pandavdgrajahli 

abhyantard ca sarvasve draupadl bharatarsabha / 

evam dharmajitam krsndm manyase na jitdrh katham II (2.6131-32). 

What Kama said implied that Yudhisthira lost all his possessions, including 
DraupadI, in a single stake 5 . But this is not what that standard version of the game 
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tells us. According to it Yudhisthira played twenty games to lose his possessions, 
brothers, himself, and wife in a certain order. Vikarna had never argued that 
Yudhisthira staked hissarvasva, and had not mentioned Draupadi by name." therefore 
she could not be looked upon as won. It is therefore necessary to assume that what 
Kama said to Vikarna belongs to a different version 7 of the event and that these 
stanzas are interpolated in the standard version. 

4) In the narration of the Sabhaparvan, stanza 58.30 must be considered 
interpolated. In that stanza VaiSariip&yana tells Janamejaya : “Having said this, 
(Sakuni) who was fond of dice, defeated all those known heroes of the world (i.e. 
the Pandavas), who stood staked, by throwing the dice, (winning) each one of them 
separately. 

(evam uktva mataksas tan glahe sarvan avasthitan I 

parajaya! iokavlran aksepena prthakprthak) 

The point of narration where this incongruous stanza occurs is as follows : 
After Yudhisthira had staked his brothers, one after the other, and finally himself, 
and played and lost the games immediately after the declaration of each one of the 
stakes, Sakurti suggested the stake of Draupadi in two stanzas. In the first stanza, he 
blamed Yudhisthira for having lost himseif when he had some ‘wealth’ left (2.58.29). 
In the second, Sakuni specifically suggested to Yudhisthira to stake Draupadi and 
“win yourself back’ ’8 (panasva krsn&rh pahcShm tay&tmanarh punarjaya (2.58.31). 
These two stanzas of Sakuni should have occurred one after the other. Instead, 
between the two (29 and 31) occurs VaiSampay ana's stanza noted above (30) which 
is not only out of the place but is inconsistent with the main narration. 

Stanza 30 is out of the place because the narrator has already told us that 
Sakuni had won ail the five brothers by playing five games. Now Sakuni had started 
to suggest to Yudhisthira to stake Draupadi. There is thus no occasion for 
Vaisampayana to intervene and tell what he has already told before. 

The stanza is incongruous because it tells a different story about the progress 
of the game. According to the standard version Yudhisthira and Sakuni played the 
games immediately after the stake of each one of his brothers and of Yudhisthira 
himself was announced. According to VaiSampayana's stanza, however, all the five 
stakes were deelared first, in a certain order, and when that act was completed the 
two players played five games one after the other. Stanza 30 of Va-iSariipayana opens 
with the words evam uktva. This indicates that in the lost version, before stanza 30. 
there must have been a stanza in which Sakuni told Yudhisthira something as 
follows : 1 ‘Now that you have staked all your brothers and yourself, let us play the 
games for those five stakes”. Only under the assumption of some such course of 
events VaiSampayana's stanza beginning with ‘Having and said thus ....” will be 
consistent. In the standard version it is obviously interpolated. 1 ' 

Once we assume that stanza 2.58.30 is interpolated in the standard version 
we recognize some more factors which support such an assumption. We notice that 
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she stanza in which Nakula's stake was declared is in the Anustubh while the stanzas 
in which the stakes of Sahadeva, Arjuna and Bhlma were declared are in the Tristubh. 
We would normally not have laid stress on this difference in the metres because 
such a change is not uncommon in the Mbh. But the difference between the two 
stanzas is not merely formal, it also extends to the mode of declaring the stake. We 
have assumed that in the lost version Yudhisthira first declared only his five stakes 
without playing the games immediately following the declaration of each stake. In 
that situation it is possible for Yudhisthira to use such expressions as ‘this is my 
first stake’, ‘this is my second stake’ etc. after the declaration of each stake. In fact 
Yudhisthira does use such an expression while declaring the first stake of Nakula 
(nakulo glaha eko me 2.58.11), But in the standard version of the game where each 
time the game was played immediately after the announcement of the stake, such 
expressions ‘this is my first, this is my second stake,■etc.’ have no place, and we do 
not find Yudhisthira saying ‘this is my second stake’ when he staked Sahadeva and 
the rest. Hence it appears that stanza 2.58.11 declaring the stake of Nakula also 
belonged to the same lost version to which stanza 2.58.30 belongs. 

5) When DraupadI was dragged to the Assembly hall she said : "Theskilled 
gamblers challenged the inexperienced Yudhisthira to a game of dice and they all 
together defeated him (ah by a rSja kufalaih sabhayam ... nStikrtaprayatnah... 
sarrifrhuya sarvais ’ cajitah 2.60.43-44). This account does not agree with what had 
happened before. It was £akuni who invited Yudhisthira to a game (2.53.1), and 
when Yudhisthira asked against whom he was supposed to play, Duryodhana 
announced that he would be responsible for the stakes but the game would be played 
by Sakuni (2.53. i 0). The game was then played only between Sakuni and Yudhisthira 
and none of the gamblers present in the Hall is reported to have taken part in the 
game at any stage. The stanza in which DraupadI complained that Yudhisthira was 
defeated, not by Sakuni, but by all the gamblers playing together 10 must have been 
interpolated in the standard version from a different account of the game. 

This assumed version finds its echo at three different places in the Mbh. 
First, Vikarna, while stating his case, said that Yudhisthira was challenged by the 
gamblers when he staked DraupadI (samShutena kitavair Ssthito draupadipanah 
2.61.22). Secondly, Satyaki asked Balarama : ‘‘The skilled gamblers challenged 
the one who was not an expert with dice and defeated him. How could this be called 
a lawful victory ?” (5.3.6)11. Finally, Yudhisthira himself once said that he was 
challenged to a game by skilled gamblers and was deprived of his kingdom (3.49.32). 
It is surprising that DraupadI. Vikarna, Satyaki, and Yudhisthira do not mention 
Sakuni at all. 

Hence we have to assume that there was a version of the event in which the 
gamblers in the Hall, all of them expert, and not Sakuni, defeated Yudhisthira. All 
the above references really belong to that version. 12 
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II. Discrepancies in the other Parvans 

The incongruous elements in the versions of the game noticed in the 
Udyogaparvan and the Aranyakaparvan are of a more radical nature. They present 
to us Yudhisthira in a totally different light. 

1) The Udyogaparvan : When, before the war, the Pandavas were taking 
counsel regarding the future course of action, Balarama, at one stage, drew attention 
to the way how the Pandavas lost their kingdom. He said : “Ail the principal heroes 
in the Kuru family and Yudhisthira's friends tried to prevent him from indulging in 
the game of dice. Although not a skilled player, Yudhisthira challenged Sakuni, a 
known skilled player, to a game. There were other gamblers in the Hall and 
Yudhisthira could have challenged them and won. Instead, he challenged Sakuni 
and was defeated. As the game progressed, the dice always turned out to be 
unfavourable to Yudhisthira. He was confused and lost miserably. There was no 
fault of Sakuni {tatraparadhah Sakuner na kak cit 5.2.9-i 1). 

Balarama's account is at complete variance with the one found in the 
Sabhaparvan. In the latter, no one is reported to have tried to dissuade Yudhisthira. 
In fact, the question of dissuasion did not arise at all. Yudhisthira had already told 
Vidura that he would not himself challenge Sakuni, since he did not wish to play 
dice: but if he was challenged by Sakuni, he, following his vow, would accept it 
(2.52.16). There was thus no question of Yudhisthira's challenging Sakuni or any 
one of the gamblers. According to the SabhSparvan, the compulsion for playing the 
game was Sakuni's challenge; he won, because his confidence in his skill was justified. 
According to Balarama's version, the compulsion for playing the game was 
Yudhisthira’s own urge to play; he lost, because his confidence was. misplaced. 

2) The Aranyakaparvan : The information supplied by the account in the 
Aranyakaparvan changes the image of Yudhisthira even more radically. The 
information assumes significance because it is supplied by Yudhisthira himself. 

Once, in the fore st,_during the course of a conversation, Yudhisthira admitted 
to Bhima that because rte (Yudhisthira) adopted the wrong path they all faced their 
present difficult condition (mamanayad dhi vyasanam va agat 3.35.1). He 
continued : “It was I who took recourse to the dice in order to deprive Duryodhana 
of his entire kingdom ( rajyarh sarastram 7). But the rogue Sakuni played against me 
for Duryodhana. As the game progressed, I noticed that the dice resulted according 
to the wishes of Sakuni -- they turned out to be odd or even as he desired. Seeing 
that it should have been possible for me to control myself (and stop playing). But 
anger destroys a man’s equilibrium” 

(aham hy aksan anvapadyam jihirsan rajyarh sarastram dhnrarastrasya putrat/ 
tan ma sathah kitavah pratyadevit suyodhanartharh subalasya putrah // 

... aksan hi drstvS Hakuncryathavat kamanuioman ayujoyujaS ’ ca / 
gakyarii niyantum abhavisyad atm& manyus tu handpurusasya dhairyam // 
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3.35.2 , 4) 

It is impossible to reconcile these statements with the account narrated in the 
Sabhaparvan. There we are told that it was Sakuni who suggested to Duryodhanu to 
take recourse to the safe expedient of dyuta to deprive the Pandavas of their 
accumulated wealth. Hence Dhlarastra invited the Pandavas for a game dice. But on 
Yudhisthira’s own admission it appears that Dhrlarastra may have invited Pandavas 
just to pay a visit to the newly built Sabha and not for a game of dice. But once in the 
Sabha, Yudhisthira was seized by the desire to play a game and deprive Duryodhana 
of his kingdom. It is conceivable that Yudhisthira was superior to Duryodhana in 
playing the game and hence he challenged him. Unfortunately, however, Sakuni 
took up the challenge; Yudhisthira could not withdraw, and in the process lost 
everything to 3akuni. 

This account in the Aranyakaparvan must belong to a different version. The 
Udyogaparvan account, noticed above, too holds Yudhisthira responsible for the 
start of the game, but does not attribute specific motive to him. The Aranyakaparvan 
account goes beyond it and attributes a selfish motive to Yudhisthira in taking recourse 
to dice. 

The Aranyakaparvan account further alludes to a different mode of play. 
According to Yudhisthira, the dice always resulted as Sakuni wanted them to be. 
They turned out to be odd if he wanted them odd, or even if that was what he 
desired. This means that the toYal number of dice thrown on the playing ground by 
the two players was divided by two and not by four. It also means that after 
Yudhisthira threw the dice, when 5akuni followed Yudhisthira he declared in advance 
how the dice would turn out, oddoreven'V The result of each game went in Sakuni’s 
favour. 

On the other hand, from the various allusions in the Mbh. (5.140.7, 9 etc.; 
4.45.24) to the game of dice in the Sabhaparvan it can be assumed that the 
Sabhaparvan game agreed with the Vedic game of dice in that the total number of 
dice thrown on the playing ground was divided by four. Apparently 3akuni always 
succeeded in that game in getting the number exactly divisible by four and hence he 
won. 

The different versions of the events in the game of dice may be charted as 
follows : 

The Game of Dice in the Mbh. -- Different Accounts of certain Events 


Duryodhana, jealous of Pandavas’ wealth suggested the Game of Dice to 
Dhrtaristra (2.45; 35; 40; 2.51.4) 
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Duryodhana, jealous of the Mayasabha, asked Dhpar3sp-a to build a Sabha in 
Hastinapura 

Dhparastra had the Sabha built 

Dhnarfistra invited the Pandavas to a Game in the Sabha 
DhftarSstra invited the Pandavas to visit the Sabha 

Vidura sent to invite the Pandavas 
Vidura went straight to the Pandavas (2.52.1) 

Vidura first went to Bhlsma (and then to the Pandavas) (2.45.46) 

The Pandavas in the Hall — the game of dice 

Challenge issued not by Yudhisthira 

Sukani challenged Yudh, and defeated him (2.53.1 ff) 

Gamblers challenged Yudh. and defeated him (2.60.43-44; 2.61.22; 5.3.6; 
3.49.32) 

Challenge issued by Yudhisthira 
Yudhisthira challenged Sakuni and lost (5.2.9-11) 

Yudhisthira challenged Duryodhana; but Sakuni accepted the challenge (3.35; 

1-4) 

Yudh. lost everything in 20 games (2.53.22 ff.) 
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Yudh. iosi everything in a single game (2.61. 31-32) 


Yudh. staked and played, staked and played five times to lose his brothers 
and himself. (2.58.11-28) 

Yudh first only staked five brothers individually in five stakes and played, 
live stakes and afterwards played five conscutive games to lose all (2.58.30) 


Yudhisthira lost Draupadl’s stake; Drupadi asked to come to the Sabha 
DuhSSsana dragged Draupad! to the Sabha (2.60.22 ff.) 

Draupadi herself came to the Sabha (2.60.14-15) 


Notes : 

1 F. Edgerton (Sabhaparvan, Introduction, XXXII) observes : 1 ‘Again it seems 
to me that two accounts of the same event are taken into the text side by 
side’ ’ 

2. This part of die event has not been specifically narrated but may safely be 
assumed. 

3. Obviously in this version there will be no occasion for Duhsasana to drag 
Draupadi by her hair. 

4. F. Edgerton (Sabhaparvan, Introduction, XXXI), ‘ ‘Clearly we have here parts 
of two entirely different versions of the story.” 

5. This was, for example, how Puskara lost everything to Nala in a single stake 
(3.77.18). 

6. Unlike Nala, in the second match between him and Puskara, when he 
mentioned Damayantl specifically as his stake along with all his wealth 
(3.77.5). 

7 It is likely that in this lost version Draupadi raised the question noctmly about 
herself, but also about the four Paftdavas. Apparently while staking his 
sarvasva, Yudhisthira had not named his brothers either. When Duryodhana 
challenged any one of the Pandavas to reply to Draupadi’s question Bhima 
in his reply said that if Yudhisthira considered himself won, the rest of the 
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Pandavas were also won (2.62.33). Significantly he spoke nothing about 
Draupad| He was as if speaking for himself and his brothers. This reply of 
Bhlma is clearly out of the place in the standard version because nobody had 
the question about the Pandavas. It gains significance only in the 
abov^ version assumed by us. 

8. The significance of the expression “win yourself back” is that Sakurti agreed 
to stake Yudhistira who had become a dasa. against Yudhisthira’s stake of 
DraupadI; if Yudhisthira won this last game he would be free (and of course 
DraupadI would not be won). 

9. It may be noted that the way Sakuni’s victory is announced in the standard 
version (2.53.25; 2.54.3,7 etc., for the winning of the Pandavas (2.58.13, 15, 
21, 25,28) is quite different from the way the same is done in the assumed 
lost version (2.58.30). 

10. Of this mode of play - one against many - we know practically nothing. 

1 i. It is however, difficult to understand what Satyaki could have meant when he 
continued that if the gamblers had approached Yudhisthira while he was 
playing the game with his brothers at his residence and won, that would have 
been a lawful victory (5.3.7). 

12. In the Nala story too DamayantI gave a different account to the ascetics whom 
she met in the forest. She told them : “ Some mean persons, rogues, who 
were expert gamblers challenged the king (Nala) to a game of dice and deprived 
him of his kingdom and wealth” (3.61.78). In the principal narration, 
however, we are told that Nala’s brother Puskara challenged Nala and defeated 
him. Hence Nala story too apparently was current in two versions. 

13. That is, as in the game where the dice are divided by four, it was not necessary 
that the number be exactly divisible by two and no remainder left. 
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ONCE AGAIN DRAUPADI’S HAIR 1 

By 

M. A. Mehendalh 

In the SabhSparvan of the Mahabharata ( Mbh. ) Draupadl is subjec¬ 
ted to two humiliations : dragging her by her hair and trying to remove her 
upper garment. Alf Hiltebeitel ( H. ) has published two articles concerning 
these two themes. The first, on Draupadi’s Garments, appeared in 1980 1 and 
the second, on Draupadi's Hair, in 1981.» I have refuted H’.s yiews on the 
first elsewhere. 4 Here I examine his views on the second. 

For his second article H. has used evidence from the Mbh. as well as 
from the VenisamhQra of Bha$tanatayana. In the present paper I shall 
consider mainly the Mbh. evidence, referring to the Veplsamhara only in a few 
cases. In his first article on Draupadi’s garments H. saw in ( dark ) 

Draupadl earth, and, covered with white and red garments, also praktti. In 
the second paper on Draupadi's hair he has chosen to see in Kr;tt3 ( dark ) 
Draupadl, wearing dishevelled hair. Goddess K5U, and further in her loose 
hair the dissolution of the universe (praiaya ). His thrust in the second 
paper is to present Draupadl wearing her hair loose, unwashed and dishe¬ 
velled, since the SabhS episode up to the end of the battle, i. e. for well over 
thirteen years. 

It is widely believed in the south, H. informs us, that Draupadl took a 
vow not to bind up her hair until they were smeared with the blood of either 
Duryodhana or Duhsasana. The theme is represented in the literary compo¬ 
sitions and stage representations of the epic in the south ( pp. 179-181)). 

In the north, the vow related to Draupadi’s hatr first appears in the 
Venisamhara ( 7th cent. A. D. ), In this drama, however, it is Bhlma, and 


1 The original article in Marathi appeared in the Navabhftrat, Divali Number, 1994, 
75-90. 

* JJJ 22.97-112(1980). 

* Autour de la decsse Hindoue. Ed. M. Biardeau, Paris, 179-213 being Vol. 5 ( 1931) of 
PurusHriha : Sciences Sociales en asit du Sud, Paris. 

i BDCRI , (Golden Jubilee Volume) 50. 285-290 ( 1990). Hie numbers of pages 287 
and 286 tQ be corrected respectively as 286 and 287 in that article. 
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Annals BORI, UCXVI1I f 1997 ) 


not DraupadI, who takes the vow. 5 In the Mbh. itself we hear of two vows 
of Bhlmat to drink the blood from Duh§Ssaaa’s chest ( 2. 61. 46) and to 
break the left thigh of Duryodhana { 2. 63. 14 ). None of these has anything 
to do with the anointing of Draupadl’s loose hair with blood and tying 
them up. 

H. asserts : “ The MahSbharata seems to know more about Drau- 
padi’s hair than it ever makes explicit *' (p. 186). The epic events he uses 
for his discussion are the following : 

1. Dragging Dranpadl to the Sabha 

According to H. Draupadl’s hair were already loose and dishevelled 
when Duhsasana held them in his hand. His opinion is based on two 
epithets, urmimant (2 60. 22), which he renders ‘flowing’, and prakirna 
(2. 60. 28) * dishevelled ’. used in the Mbh. to describe Draupadl's hair. He 
justifies the ' flowing * i. e. the loose and dishevelled condition of Draupadl’s 
hair by pointing out that she was at that time rajasvald . Women in period 
were required to observe certain restrictions on taking care of their "hair. 
For example, according to a statement in the Taitt. Samh. 2. 5, 1 rajasvald 
women were not expected to comb their hair ( yd pralikhate). 

It is true that according to the Mbh. DraupadI was rajasvald on the 
day the dice game began. But it does not say the rest of the things imagined jby 
H. about Draupadl’s hair. In the first instance, the epithet urmimant, used 
for her hair, does not mean * flowing hence loose, but ‘ wavy i. e. curly, 
Draupadl’s hair were dark and curly as seen from the epithets nilakuhcita • 
murdhaja ( 1. 155. 42) and vellitagran ( 4. 8. I ). Next, the Mbh. does not 
say that DraupadI was already praklrnakeil when DuhSSsana held her by 
hair. It says that she became so a little later owing to the shakings she recei¬ 
ved while being dragged to the Sabha ( praklrnakeil patitardhavasird dufifd- 
sanena vyavadhuyamand 2. 60. 28; and later duhSdsanakarotsrstavipraklrna * 
iiroruha 3. 12. 17 ). It is also wrong to infer'the dishevelled condition of her 
hair on the basis of the iaiit. Samh. passage referred to above. The passage 
in question mentions such restrictions on rajasvald women as not bathing, 
not applying ointment to eyes ( or oil to the body ), and not combing hair. 
The last restriction only means that women ia period were expected to keep 


6 Among the medieval Marathi poets, Mukte^vara ( 17th cent. ) shows knowledge of 
Bhima’s vow (SabhSparvan 16. 72 ). But it is absent both in SrTdharasvgmin's 
( 17lh - I8ih cent) PTindavaPrat&pa (29. 92 ff.) and Moropant’s ( 18th cent.) 
Xryabhdrata ( 5. 91 ; 6. 29 ). It would be interesting to find out whether or not the 
vow figures in the medieval literature of the other parts of northern India. 
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their hair the way they were before the commencement of the period i. e. as 
bi aided before. When in period they were not supposed to untie them for 
combing or for any other purpose. 

Conclusion : There is no evidence to show that DraupadI wore hor 
hair loose and dishevelled before the start of the dice match. Her hair were 
dishevelled later, though tied up, because of shakings. 

2. Starting for the forest 8 

DraupadI, when she started for the forest, was rajasvala and mukta - 
keil ( 2. 70. 9 ; 2. 71.18 ). On this basis H. argues that since some days 
must have elapsed between the first match of the dice and the start for 
the forest after the second match, and since DraupadI cannot be rajasvala 
for a great number of days, the word rajasvala used to describe Draupadi's 
condition while starting for forest cannot mean * observing her period It 
has to be taken to mean ‘ being in a general state of impurity \ The 
general state of impurity attaches not only to DraupadI but to the PSp^avas 
as well because they all were entering «into a realm of death symbolized by 
the gestures of their chaplain Dhaumya who strews darbha grass to the death 
Goddess Nirj-ti and sings SStnan verses to Yama (.2. 71. 21 ) ” ( p. 189). For 
his new meaning of rajasvala H. thinks ,he finds Support in the curse-like 
words uttered by DraupadI. She said : “ The Kaurava women, fourteen years 
hence, would offer water to the dead and then enter the city HBstinapura in 
a rajasvala state” (2.71.19-20). Since all Kaurava women cannot be 
rajasvala in its normal sense at the same time, H. argues, the word in this 
context must mean ‘ being in an impure condition ’ arising out of the death of 
near relatives. Draupadi’s wearing her hair loose at the start of the exiie is 
indicative of this defilement associated with death. 

All this is not convincing. DraupadI could have started her period the 
very day the first match of dice was played and if the Mbh. tells us that she 
was still in her period when the P3pdavas started for forest it only means that 
an interval of not more than two ( or three ) days elapsed between the two 


Whi le listing the Sabha incidents that occurred before the Pti "c^avas started for forest 
H. mentions the question raised by DraupadI and adds that tho question was never 
resolved ( p. 188 ). This is an erroneous view about an important event. This view 
has held its ground for quite a long time. Drauoadl’s question was squarely answered, 
by Arjuna ( 2. 63. 21) and his answer settled that DraupadI had not become a Dffsi! 
For a detailed discussion see the author’s paper “Draupadi’s question” TOIr 35 * 
179-194 ( 1986 ). J 

21 [ Annals iiQKI | 
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marches of dice The expression vyadhvagatan ( 2. 66 74 ; 2. 67. I ) used with 
reference to the P2ud avdS on their way to Indrapnstha can easily be under¬ 
stood as indicative of the distance they could have traversed in about a day 
or so. There is therefore no ground to interpret rajas vala used with refe¬ 
rence to Draupadi in any other way. And even if H. thinks that he has some- 
-how got over the difficulty presented by the word rajasvald, how is he going 
to get rid of the other difficulty about Draupadi’s garment which is said to be 
smeared with blood ( Sonitaktaikavasana 2. 70. 9; ionitaktcrdravasand 
2, 71. 18 )? This is definitely indicative of her being in period. 

As for the Kaurava women it is obvious that the word rajasvala 
cannot mean * a woman in period \ But the word can be easily understood 
Otherwise —and H. is aw are of it — since it can also mean * covered with dust. ’ 
The Kaurava women would embrace their husbands fallen on the ground in 
the battle and hence would be ' covered with dust ’ ( rajasvalah ). This is 
quite understandable and there is no necessity of bringing in here for the 
understanding of the word the notion of general impurity arising out of death. 
Similarly the word ionita occurring in the word bandhuSonitadigdhSrigyah 
( 2. 71. 20) used to describe the Kaurava women is easily understood as 
referring to the blood issuing from the wounds of the fallen heroes. It 
certainly does oot refer to the menstrual blood. This is also made clear by 
the use of the word * bandhu ’ * relative ’ in the above compound. 

Now about the word muktakeil used to describe Draupadi when she 
started for the forest. If the epic informs us that Draupadi wore her hair 
loose at that time, it means that before that she had her hair tied up. And 
because she wore her hair loose at that point of time for some reason it 
does not mean that she kept them so for the rest of the duration of her 
forest life. Draupadi’s purpose in keeping her hair loose at that time is told 
by Vidura to Dbrtar 3 $tra. She did that to foretell that the Kaurava women 
will have to wear their hair loose at the end of the war ( 2. 71.19 ). As 
muktakeiyah with reference to Kaurava women means that they would wear 
the hair that way temporarily and afterwards they would tie them up as 
before, so also muktakeil with reference to Draupadi means that she untied 
her braid only temporarily. Once the purpose for which the hair were 
untied was served there was no reason why she should keep them unbraided. 
The behaviour of the other PSndavas also points in the same direction. 
Whatever they did (e. g. Arjuna released sand from his hand 2.71,14) 
while going to the forest was done only for a short while as their actions 
had specific purpose to serve. When that was achieved they had no reason 
to continue doing the same for all the twelve years of their forest life. 
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Also the Purohita of the Pg^davas recited the SSmans related to Yama 
not to suggest that he, along with the PSijdavas, was entering the realm of 
death. He did that only to suggest what his counterpart in the service of the 
Kauravas would have to do at the end of the battle ( 2. 71. 21-22). 

Conclusion : At the time of leaving for the forest Draupadl was still 
rajasvala. i. e. in her period, and she did untie her hair temporarily on some 
purpose. 

3. Forest life 

As the P2rtdavas were entering the KSmyaka forest on the third night 
of their forest life they were stopped at the entrance by the demon Kirmlra. 
Seeing him Draupadl fainted and was held by her husbands. While referring 
to her at this point the Mbit. stanza alludes to her hair t “ She whose hair 
were dishevelled and released by the hand of DuhsSsana " ( duhSSsanakaro - 
xsrftaviprQkirnaSiroruha'i 3. 12. 17). From this H. concludes! “Draupadl 
continues to wear her hair dishevelled in the exile” ( p. 190). 

This is not correct. The above expression is not intended to describe 
DraupadPs hair at that point of time. It is intended to refer to the condition 
of her hair when, only a few days ago, they were held by Duh£5sana in 
his hand. A reference to DraupadPs hair here and elsewhere, e. g. in 3.13. 
108, is not to be interpreted as referring to the then prevailing condition of 
her hair and serving as reminder to the PSpdavas of what had happened in 
the SabhS ( p. 190). The P2pdavas did not stand in need of such reminders. 
They would continue to remember the insult done to tlaeir wife although 
Draupadl had tied her hair up. 

Besides the reference to DraupadPs hair in the Kirmlra incident, H. 
points to references to DraupadPs tapes in the forest which, according to 
him, are very likely “ directly related to DraupadPs tacit ( in the epic ) vow ” 
( p. 190), i. e. to her popular vow to wear her hair loose until the death of 
the Kauravas. 

It does not seem justifiable to bring into this discussion references to 
tapas. These references are few and they do not suggest that Draupadl 


7 It is not clear why H. translates this compound as “ with her hair widely dishevelled and 
ruffled by DuhsSsana’s hand.” Apparently he translates ulsrita as “ ruffled ”, since 
elsewhere he renders vipraklma as “ dishevelled ”. The word uttr^ia can only mean 
•released’. The transposition of vipraktrna and uisrsja is apparently duo to 
metrical reasons. 
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practised austerities all through the forest life and consequently wore her hair 
dishevelled. Draupadi joined her husbands in tapas on two occasions for 
specific reasons. First, because the mountain Arclka to which they were 
drawing near was holy ( 3.125.13, 19 ) and, a second time, because nobody 
who had not practised tapas could mount the mountain GandbamBdana 
(3. 141. 22-23 ). 8 

This is all that H. has to bring forward as evidence in support of his 
contention that Draupadl wore her hair loose and dishevelled during her stay 
in the forest. His evidence is not conclusive. On the other hand there is 
evidence to suggest that Draupadl did not practise tapas all along in the forest 
and that she took good care of her hair. H. has apparently missed this 
precious little piece of evidence. The evidence is available from aa incident 
which occurred towards the end of the forest life. Jayadratha once saw 
Draupadl from a distance. He noticed that she had an excellent appearance. 
She shone with her lustre illuminating the forest ( 3. 248. 9 ). This descrip* 
tion does not fit a woman who would be emaciated if she practised conti¬ 
nuous tapas. A little later in that incident KotikBsya drew near Draupadl 
to enquire who she was. He addressed her as sukeii ( yoc. ) * one whose hair 
are lovely ’ ( 3. 249. 13 ). This makes clear that Draupadi’s hair were in good 
condition. They were not such as they would be if they were neither washed 
nor taken care of for eleven years. The expression docs not tell us whether the 
hair were tied up in a braid or they were loose. But one may argue they were 
not loose. For, if they were in that condition KotikfiSya would have almost 
certainly asked her why Draupadi had not tied them in a braid. Loose hair 
could be an indication of a woman staying away from her husband. 

Conclusion : Draupadl took good care of her hair in forest life and 
had tied them up in a braid. 

4. AjEatavasa 

According to H. the AjnBtavBsa is " rich in its surprising twists and 
Complex symbolism ” ( p. 191 ). The twist is observed in the fact that the 
PBpdavas had to perform duties not at all befitting their status. In the 
case of Draupadi the twist lies not merely in her having to do a job unsuited 
to her. The twist is felt more poignantly by H. on account of the condition 
of her hair. While going to the town of VirBta, Draupadi had gathered up 
her soft hair and concealed them on the right side presumably by a piece of 


8 In the case of second tapas, Draupadl is not directly named. However, her tapas 
can be a reasonable assumption. 
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cloth. B ( tat ah keian samutkfipya vellitdgrdn aninditan j juguha daksine 
pa rive mrdun asitalocand // 4. 8. 1 ). Thus, while Draupadi had to keep 
her beautiful hair concealed, she must take care of Sudesg3’s hair ! 

One need have no hesitation in admitting the painful twist in the life 
of Draupadi emphasized by H. But it is necessary to object to his remark J 
" she whose hair is hidden, and, I would argue, stili dishevelled ” ( p. 191 ). 
In support of his assumption H. finds nothing in the epic text, neither critical 
nor interpolated. AH that he can find in support is the artist’s representa¬ 
tions of Dnupadl's hair inserted in the critical edition of the Yirataparvan 
( facing pp. 67 and 272 ) and the Sabhaparvan ( p. 305 ). There Draupadl’s 
hair appear loose, not tied up in a braid. 

It has to be admitted that the artist's representations in the critical edi¬ 
tion are, at times, faulty. The editors of the critical edition must have been 
conscions of it. Yet, the representations were allowed to appear probably 
because of the exigencies of time. However, the editors could never have 
imagined that any one at any time would use those representations, even in a 
foot-note, as a piece of evidence. In the two specific representations of the 
VirStaparvan mentioned above Draupadi surely wears her hair loose. H. has 
only noticed that. But those hair cannot be called “ dishevelled,” not at any 
rate in the first representation (facing p. 67) and, what is more important, 
they are not shown gathered up and concealed on the right side as required 
by the epic text ( 4. 8. 1 ). 

Draupadi’s hair were definitely not dishevelled and unkempt at the 
commencement of her life incognito. To prove thi3 it is not necessary to 
point to the two representations noticed above. One would rather point to the 
two adjectives mrdun and aninditan of her hair found in the passage noticed 
above ( 4. 8. 1 ). They are quite enough to indicate that Draupadi took good 
care of her hair in the forest. It is likely that Draupadi did not tie up her 
soft ( mrdu ) and blameless ( anindita ) hair in the normal trivenl way, as she 
did in the forest life, but braided them in the ekaveni way because she was 
going to tell Sudespl that she was living away from her five Gandharva hus¬ 
bands ( 4. 8. 27 ). 

In the southern recension of the Mbh. H. finds a clear proof of the con¬ 
nection between Draupadl's vow to wear her hair dishevelled and her disguise 


8 H. has not considered the question why Draupadi had concealed her hair. It is not 
likely that Draupadi acted that way because that w;,s the way SairandhrTs were expec- 
( Continued on th* tint 
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as a Sairandhri ( p. 192]). That recension informs us that Draupadi as Sairan- 
dhrl assumed ihe name vraiacarinl (sairandhri jQtisampanna namnaham 
vratacarini 4. 94* ), According to H. vratacarini “ can hardly be anything 
but a paradoxical reference to her vow of dishevel meat ” ( p. 192 ). I beg to 
differ. I would relate the word vrata in the expression vratacarini not to 
something which the epic does not state, but to something which it does state. 
Sairandhri was jatisampanna 4 belonging to a good class ( of Sairandhris ). 10 
Hence she would not do certain things j she would not eat remnants of the 
food partaken by others and she would not wash anybody’s feet. (4. 8. 29). 
It is to these norms of life that the word vrata in vratacarini refers. ( Also 
cf. Mbb. 3. 222. 29 ). 

Just as vratacarirti has nothing to do with the vow of disbevelment, the 
word dikfitah , used about the PSgdavas in a variant in the stanza 2. 68. l, u 
has nothing to do with their occasional practice of tapas in the forest. If 
the PSg^avas, in the variant reading, are said to be vanavasaya dlkfitdft it 
simply means ‘ they were resolved or fully prepared for forest life,* exactly as 
when the same thing is said, for example, of YaySti ( 1. 80. 25) or Dhfta- 
r3?tra (15. 17. 3 ) who resolved to live in forest leaving their respective king* 
doms. This is shown by the text adopted in the critical edition. 

According to II., however, the word dikfitah occurring in the variant 
noticed above has connection with what occurred after the twelve years of 
forest life. At the end of the AjMtavSsa Arjuna told Virata that they had 
lived unknown in his house as creatures live in the womb ( before their birth ) 
( ajhatavasam usitci garbhavasa iva prajdh 4.66. 10), The simile is easily 
understood. But H. sees in it a hidden meaning. In the dik§anlya iffi 
performed at the beginning of a sacrifice, the sacrificer stays in a special hut 
( dlksitavimita ). His stay in this hut is looked upon as his living in the 


( Continued from p. 165 ) 

ted to have their hair. Damayantt lived for some time as a Sairandhri of noble class 
( 3- 62. 26 y But it is not said that she had concealed her hair. It would therefore be 
a reasonable guess that Draupadi concealed her hair so that her Identity was not dis¬ 
closed. It seems her hair were remarkably curly ( I. 155. 42: 2. 60. 22 ; 4. 8. 1 ). That 
wouid have revealed her identity. In the case of Damayanti, her identity would have 
been disclosed by the mole between her eyebrows { piptu ). Hence she kept it concea¬ 
led ( 3. 66.5) 

10 This is whai jutisampannU means and not ** belonging to that caste ” as rendered by H’ 

11 H. does not give this reference. Four DevanSgarT mss , including that of Nhakaa(ha ) 
one Bengali and one Malayalam manuscript read the first line of the stanza as tatah 
parojitih p Tift HU vanavas3ya dikqtlfth. The critical edition has, instead, vans- 
vasSya cakrus it matitn pSrthSh parttjitSh. 
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womb from which he emerges at the end of the iftf,™ According to H. 
Arjuna’s mention of garbhavasa has a bearing on the life of the sacrificer in 
the but and that explains the term dlksitah used with reference to them. 

The connections seen by H. are very far-fetched. In the first instance* 
there is no reason to see any ritual significance in the word dlkfitaft. It 
simpiy means ‘ were prepared for. * Secondly, if dlksitah had any connec* 
tion with the garbhavasa of a dlksita, then Ajnatavasa should have preceded 
the vanavasa as the dfksanlyS ifti precedes the sacrifice. H. appears to be 
aware of this difficulty. However, without mentioning it he quietly relates 
the expression dlksitah not with vanavasa but with the 'sacrifice of war* 
(ranayajria ) ~ a term which does not occur in the epic but in the Venisam- 
hara — which will take place after the Ajn5tav2sa. But the variant clearly 
reads vanavasaya dlksitah and not ranaya dlksitah. 

H. dwells at some length on the theme of ritual danger, death, and 
impurity related to rebirth in the dfkfS rite (pp. 194-196). In this connec¬ 
tion he brings in an incident from the VirStaparvan (pp. 196-197). Once, 
Virata hit Yudhisthira’s nose with dice and blood began to flow. Sairandhrl 
gathered the blood in a golden vessel and prevented it from falling down. 
Yudbi$fhira explained to Virata why Sairandhrl did that. He said that if his 
blood had touched the ground Virata, together with his kingdom, would 
have perished (4. 64. 8 ). According to H. this explanation means that the 
fallen blood would have given rise to destructive forces endangering the king 
and his kingdom. He gets this idea from an incident in the Devi mS hat my a 
in which demons arose from each drop of blood that fell on the ground from 
the body of the demon Raktablja, The process was stopped by Kali by 
drinking up the blood before it could reach the ground. According to H. 
DraupadI played the role of KSII and saved the kingdom from destruction. 
This further means she sayed the womb of the PSndavas the destruction of 
which would have forced them to emerge from their garbhavasa prematurely 
and be known before the proper time arrived. 

The Mbh. gives no occasion to notice such connections. Yudhisthira 
himself has clarified wh.it he told to VirSta, and that should leave no doubt 
in anybody's mind regarding what Yudhisthira meant. He had earlier told 
the gatekeeper of Vir3U that Brhaana^S would kill any offender who forced 
out blood from Yudhi?thira*s body except in war ( 4. 63 53-54 ). ,s If Brhan- 


** Aitareya Brtthmana 1.3. 

1 s At the most the gatekeeper might have wondered what had Brhannada to do with this, 
$nd how could she do what Yudhisthira said. 
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nada is able to kill Virata with his ministers and the entire army there is no 
necessity of imagining the rise of evil forces from the drops of his blood 
fallen on the ground. And apart from this the parallelism sought to be esta¬ 
blished between the epic and the Purapt incidents does not stand scrutiny. 
It was not Sairandhrl who really stopped the blood from falling on the ground. 
It was Yudhisthira himself who did it. Sairandhrl came into the picture a 
little later { 4. 63. 45-47), In the PurSrta incident CapdikS fights with Rakta- 
brja, her enemy. She hits the demon and asks K5H not to let the blood 
drop down. When this is done CandikU kills Raktablja. In the epic VirSfa 
hit Yudhisthira, his friend, in a fit of anger, not his real enemy. Yudhi¬ 
sthira, who is at the receiver’s end, and not Virata, the hitter, who asks Sai¬ 
randhrl to hold the blood in a vessel. When this is done, Yudhisthira does 
not kill Virata. 

H. meets with a formidable difficulty with regard to Draupadi’s hair 
in an incident in the AjnStavasa. When Sairandhrl ran to Sude${tg’s quar¬ 
ters she untied her hair loose ( keSan muktva 4. 15. 36 ). H This expression indi¬ 
cates that before Sairandhrl loosened her hair they were lied up in some way. 
This clearly goes against H.’s view that Draupadl’s hair were all along loose. 
He, therefore, takes kesan muktva to mean *' Draupadi spreads or shakes 
loose her already unbound hair. ” ( p. 197). This is impossible. That H- 
himself is not satisfied with his interpretation is seen from bis next statement 
that there is no precise and evident consistency in every epic reference to 
Draupadj’s hair ,, (p. 198). This means that according to H. too keiSn 
muktva means “having loosed her hair” (which were tied up before). 
But he would explain it away simply as an example of epic inconsistency. 

But there is no real inconsistency. The expression in its normal sense 
is easily understood. When Draupad! was insulted by Ktcaka in the presence 
of her two husbands, she was understandably wild with anger, her eyes red 
and burning ( 4^ 15. 14, 36 ). In this state of mind, no wonder if she suddenly 
decided to set her hair loose to indicate that she considered her husbands as 
good as dead. 

In this connection it is necessary to consider another piece of evidence 
which H. brings forward in support of his contention of Draupadi’s deli¬ 
berate neglect of her hair. According to him, although there is no consis- 


15 The Southern recension reads instead kesSn prawuktan samyntnya (4. 338* ) Thi s 
will not help H. ( p. 197), As a variant to {resaw muktva, kektin pramuhtan sam- 
yamya can only mean that Sairandhrl gathered together her hair which she had {just) 
loosened. 
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tency in the epic’s reference to Draupadi’s hair, there is consistency while 
referring to her actions. Once, before the death of Kicaka and, again, 
after his death, Sairandhr. washes her limbs and garments ( gatrapi ydsasi 
caiva prakyalya salilena sa 4. 16.2; 4 23. 12). Here, there is consistency 
in her actions. What strikes H. more in this case is that in both these verses 
there is no reference to the washing of her hair. Repetition of verses is not 
unusual in the epic and H.’s conclusion is unwarranted. The word gatrapi 
can include hair as well and no distinct mention of keian is needed. The 
PSpdavas, while visiting the tirthas, often bathed in holy waters. While 
referring to such ablutions the epic sometimes uses the word gatrapi without 
specifically mentioning hair ( 3. 93. 5 ; 3, 109. 20; also Draupadi in another 
context ( aplutartgi ) 1, 176. 29). This, however, does not mean that the 
Papdavas and Draupadi washed only their limbs and not their hair. 


Kail had figured In the Purtttja incident brought in for comparison 
with an incident in the Vir3{aparvan in which blood issued from Yudhi$thira’s 
nose. H. has observed similarity between the roles of Kali and DraupadI in 
the two incidents. In the death of Kicaka too, which occurred even before 
the above incident, H, sees a connection between Kali and Draupadi. The 
person, however, who kills Kicaka is Bhima, not Sairandhri. Hence, H. 
has to establish some sort of identity between Bhima and Sairandhri in order 
to associate her with Kali. This he does by approvingly citing M. Biardeau’s 
view that Bhima was the arm of Sairandhri ( le bras de la deesse ) ( p. 198 ). 
Next, in this connection H. gets a passage in the epic in which Sairandhri is 
said to be another form of Death. Kicaka was happy at the prospect of 
meeting Sairandhri in private, but the fool as he was, he did not realize that 
Sairandhri was only another form of Death ( sairandhrirspipam mud ha 
mrtyum tarn navabuddhavan 4.21, 19). Again, later, when Kicaka touched 
Bhima mistaking him for Sairandhri, the epic says that he had touched Death 
( iayanam Sayane tatra mrtyum sulah paramriat (4.21,42). There is 
really nothing very striking in such statements. If there was any other 
woman in place of Sairandhri ( and even if she had never worn her hair 
loose ), the narrator might have used similar words. But, H. has the follow¬ 
ing to contribute to the present scene : “ In the epic, Mftyu is a Goddess, a 
form evoking Kali and DurgS as they break into the Hindu literary tradition. 
For Death to appear to Kicaka “ in the form of a Sairandhri ” would seem 
an unmistakable evocation of KS1I, the wild Goddess with the dishevelled 
hair ” (p. 199 ). 


Conclusion \ There is no evidence to show that Draupadi wore her hair 
loose ia the AjnStavSsa. On the other hand, there is evidence to show that 
she had tied them up. 
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5. Attempt at reconciliation 

Bvtoie Kfspa lefi for HfUlinapura to make a final attempt to avoid 
war, Draupadi showed her hair to him and askid h>rn not to forget them 
while negotiating with the Kauravas. DraupadPs hair at that time were 
delightful to look at, very dark, having the lustre of a cobra, curly at ends, 
scented with fragrant substances, possessed of all good marks, but first of all, 

loosely braided (mrdusamharam vrjindgram sudarianam j sunilam . 

punyagandhadhivasitam // sarvalaksanasampu nnam mahabhujagavarcasam j 
kePapaksan? 16 5. 80. 33-34 ). Referring to this incident H. says that in 
these words of Draupadi, the epic comes closest to her popular vow { not to 
braid her loose hair until they were smeared with DuhsSsana’s (or Duryo- 
dhana’s ) blood ( p, 200). 

The truth of the matter, however, is that this description of DraupadPs 
hair is clear evidence to disprove H.’s contention that Draupadi wore her 
hair loose and did not take care of them for over thirteen years. 

As for their being loose the epithet mrdusaniharam gathered loosely 
together ( in a venl form ) goes against H. Hence he disagrees with Nllakap- 
tha’s correct explanation venfriipena samhrtam api mrdum. 16 He, on his 
part, feels satisfied with the rendering * softly gathered back * and considers it 
4 reasonably neutral * ( p. 200, f. n. 71 end ). But why should one try to be 
neutral when the Mbh. epithet is unambiguous ? 17 

H. has considered the difficulty presented to him by mrdusamharam 
at least in a footnote. But he takes no note of the other epithets of Drau- 
padPs hair which show that Draupadi did not have them dirty and dishe¬ 
velled for a long peried. 

Conclusion t Between the AjnStavSsa and the start of the battle Drau- 
padl dit not wear her hair loose. 

6, End of the battle 

After the'battle, Yudhi§thira was grieved over the great loss of life. 
Including that of Karna. All try to revive his spirits. When Bhlma speaks 


15 The word paksa added to keia does not reveal whether the hair are tied up or 
loose. It signifies only their collection (paiah Paksas ca hastas ca kaiapdrthah 
kaent pare / Amarakosa 2. 6. 98, comm. kalaparthUh keiatamUhavZcinah ity 
arthah ). 

ls A vent may be tied up tight or loose as desired. 

17 H. himself renders samhSra " binding up ” when it occurs in the title of the drama 
VenisamhSra ( p. 179). In the context of the word sathhara as in mrJusamhSram, 
which is said about Draupadi’s hair, the word vent, though not expressed can be 
easily assumed. 
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he says: distya duryodhanah papo nihatah sanugo yudhi / draupadyafr 
keSapaksasya distya tvam padavlm gatah // (12.16.25). H. assures his 
readers that ‘'This passage establishes beyond any reasonable doubt that 
DraupadI has worn her hair loose since the dice match ” ( p. 201 ). 

How does H. find in the above stanza unambiguous evidence for his 
contention ? He gets it in two steps : ( 1 ) According to H. the second line of 
the stanza means that “ the PSijdavas have moved from the depths of defile- 
ment to rebirth, from rebirth to revenge and from revenge to coronation ” 
(p. 20] ), just as Draupadi’s hair have moved from the state of dishevel- 
ment to rebinding and anointing. ( 2 ) And the use of the word distya twice, 
once with reference to (he fall of Duryodhana and again with reference to 
Yudhisthira’s going the way of Draupadi’s hair ( as interpreted by H. ) shows 
that the death of Duryodhana is connected with the binding up of Draupadl’s 
hair ( p. 201). 

This is misleading. The stanza does not say that Draupadi’s hair were 
dishevelled and loose before Duryodhana’s death. That is H.’s assumption on 
the basis of which he interprets the stanza. The epic nowhere suggests that 
Draupad? wore her hair loose when DuhsSsana held them and that, after that 
incident, she kept them loose until (he death of Duryodhana. In fact, we have 
notices to the contrary. The epic, however, does teli us that DuhsSsana mole¬ 
sted DraupndPs hair. Hence when the stanza says that Draupadi’s hair and 
Yudhi$thira have gone the same way, it only means that just as Draupadl’s 
hair have avenged the insult done to them with the death of Duryodhana and 
his followers, Yudhi§thira too, in their death, has avenged the injustice done 
to him in being refused his share of kingdom. In the stanza Bhima uses the 
word distya twice. It may be that when he used it in the first line he admitted 
that there was an element of luck in his being able to hit the thigh of Duryo¬ 
dhana. By using it again in the second line, Bhima expresses his happiness 
over the P3ndavas' having been able to achieve a double objective with the 
death of Duryodhana in the battle. In the first instance Yudhistbira was able 
to wipe out the injustice and get back the share of the kingdom and, secondly, 
they were able to avenge the insult done to Draupadps hair ( draupadyah keia- 
paksasya distya tvam padavim gatah 12. 16. 25 ). The main objective of the 
battle was no doubt to fight against the injustice done to ihe PSndavas tn the 
denial of their share of kingdom. This is what Kuml’s message has empha¬ 
sized : “ get back the paternal share of kingdom refused to you ” ( pitryam 
amSam mahabaho nimagnam punar uddkara 5. 130. 30, 32; 5. Z35. 5 ). This 
was also the only point made in the story of Vidura told by Kunti. Kuntl’s 
reference to the harsh words spoken to PincSII in the SabhS is only secott- 
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dary ( 5. 135. id ). n If Ducyodhana bad agreed to return their share of the 
kingdom to the PSgdavas or if he had shown willingness to settle the whole 
matter fay giving the PSgdavas five villages as suggested by Yudhisthira, battle 
could have been averted. Then the PSgdavas would not have got the oppor¬ 
tunity to avenge the insult to DraupadI, Hence Bhima was happy (disiya) 
that the battle enabled the PSgdavas to achieve the double objective. 

In the first part of his paper H. has tried to establish that DraupadI 
wore her hair loose and kept theta unwashed for a pretty long time. 
This was only to prepare ground for establishing in the second part of 
his paper his main thesis viz. that epic DraupadI is the prefiguration of later 
Kali, “ the exemplary Goddess of the dishevelled hair ” ( p. 206). 

While looking for evidence in this direction, H. notices association of 
DraupadI with Death and Destruction. As was noticed above, H. points 
out that according to the epic narrator Sairandhd meant Death to Kicaka. 
Next, he points out that at the time of Draupadi’s birth an invisible voice 
prophesied that Kf??a will lead the K$atriyas to destruction ( krjria kqayam 
ksatram ninisati I, 155.44) Draupadl’s name Kf§p8, which is also a 
common epithet of K51I is thus directly connected with Destruction. 

The KIcakavadha incident has been already discussed above. As regards 
the prophecy it may be noted that the Brahmapas present at the time of 
Draupadl's birth gave her the name Kf§ua specifically on account of her dark 
complexion {krsnety evabruvan krsnari krsnabhm sa hi varnatah 1. 155. 50). 
The Brfthmanas proceeded with their work as though they knew nothing 
about the prophecy. The name Kpspa is intelligible even in the absence of 
the prophecy. One may therefore consider that that part of the prophecy 
which connects DraupadI with the destruction of the K$atriyas did not figure 
in the original text. Its presence gives rise to an internal incongruity. The 
text says that hearing the prophecy, the P3nc51as were extremely delighted, 
so much so that the earth could not bear them { na caitan harsasampurnan 
iyahi sehe vasundhara 1.155.46). One cannot understand such great joy 
of the people if the newly born girl was going to be the cause of great 
destruction. If, however, we omit the lines !. 155. 44cd and I. 155. 45cd 


14 That in the following two stanzas Kuntt considered the insult done to Draupadi even 
more important than the loss of kingdom is not consistent with what goes before. If 
that were really the case, Kuntt should have mentioned it first. Moreover, the story of 
VidurK is not at all suited for inciting, a warrior to take up arms because his wife was 
insulted. This point is irrelevant in the context of the Vidura narrative. Hence the 
stanzas which refer to DraupadI in KumF’s message are suspect. 
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and read 1.155.44 as » tam capi jatam suironim vag uvacUSart rial / 
sttrakaryam iyam kale karljyati sumadhyama, It is suitably followed imme¬ 
diately by !. 15>. 46 which speaks of the joy of the PagcSlas on hearing the 
prophecy. 

Having imagined Draupadi to be the prefiguration of Kali, first on 
account of her assumed dishevelled hair and, next, on account of her equally 
assumed relationship with Death and Destruction, H. tries to bring Kail and 
Draupadi closer through Kaiaratri. K&larStri is mentioned kt the epic. It 
is said that she was seen by the soldiers at the time of the noctural massacre 
in the camp of the Pandavas. H. points out that this Kaiaratri of the epic 
not only receives the epithet Kali ‘ dark’, but her whole description is such 
that no other goddess but Kali can be thought of as coming closest to her. 
H. thus tries to identify Kaiaratri, who is mentioned in the epic, with 
K3li who is not mentioned. But H. has yet to show relationship between 
Draupadi and Kaiaratri before he can relate Draupadi with Kali. Relation¬ 
ship between Draupadi and Kaiaratri is, however, totally absent in the epic. 
H. has. therefore, only to rely on certain connections. First, in the descrip¬ 
tion of Kaiaratri she receives an epithet tikhandinl, and KSlaratri appears in 
the camp after AivatthSman has killed the first few heroes one of whom is 
3ikhagdin, Draupadl's brother. And then in the Vent samhara, while arran¬ 
ging Draupadi’s hair, Bhlma calls her veni as the Kaiaratri of all the 
Kauravas ( dhartarastrakulakdlaratrih ... iyam veni VI. after St. 4! ). 

One wonders how this can be considered evidence enough to asso¬ 
ciate epic Draupadi with Kaiaratri. Bhlma’s reference to Draupadl’s braid 
as K2i3r3tri is from outside the epic. Kaiaratri’s epithet sikhandini has 
no'hing to do with her mention after Sikhapdin’s death. Kaiaratri could be 
present in the camp right from the beginning of the massacre. Only she was 
noticed by ordinary warriors when AsvatthSrnan made them his target. 
Moreover, the epic itself has quite a different story to tell about the identity 
of this KhlarStri. The epic identifies her with a krtya * an evil spirit ’ active 
on the side of the Kauravas It is said that since the very start of the battle, 
ordinary fighters in the camp of the P2pdavas used to see in a dream A§va- 
tthSman killing sleeping warriors and a krtya carrying them away. When on 
the night of the real destruction they saw Kaiaratri, they remembered what 
they had earlier seen in dreams and identified Kaiaratri with the krtya 
( 10. 8. 66-69 ). 

H.’s connecting Draupadi with Kaiaratri is horrible. It is said that 
KSlaratri was all smiles at mass k'Hines in the camp of Pandavas ( 10. 8. 64- 
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65 ). It is unthinkable that Draupadi, if she were the KSlarBtri, could do 
that. Only a KrtyS, siding with the Kauravas, could. 

Draupadi’s assumed dishevelled and loose hair were used by H. to see 
in her the prefiguration of Kail. For this he needed the help of KalarStri. 
The induction of KalarStri 1 the night of Time, the night of dissolution 
( pralaya ) of the universe ’ ( p. 207), into the discussion has led H. to point 
out another symbolic significance of Draupadi’s hair. 

In his earlier paper on “ Draupadi’s Garments ” H. had maintained 
that if Karna himself had tried to disrobe Draupadi and succeeded in his 
attempt that would have meant a naimittika pralaya . Draupadi then would 
stand “ denuded like the earth prior to its combustion and ... “ bare like the 
back of the tortoise ” '* (IIJ 22. 103 ). But since in the epic it was not Karpa, 
but DuhsSsana, who made the attempt to disrobe Draupadi and since he did 
not succeed in his attempt the epic scene meant that ( except at the naimi¬ 
ttika pralaya ) the earth has an inexhaustible capacity to restore her garments 
automatically ( IIJ 22. 103 ). 

In the present paper with regard to Draupadi's untied hair and the 
dissolution of the universe, H. observes : “ The untying of Draupadi's braid 
represents the potential untying of the universe. For the universe is itself a 
braid, composed of the three gunas or strands of prakrti, nature. Here, 
however, it is not the naimittika pralaya that is evoked, but the prakrta 
pralaya, the very dissolution of nature (prakrti) ... . Mythologically, this 
pralaya is the “Night of Time”, Killaiatri, with whom Draupadi’s hair is 
directly compared in the Veyisamhara ... . But by wearing her hair dishe¬ 
velled for thirteen years, Draupadi also shows that the full dissolution of 
the universe is at least metaphorically pending should her husbands, with 
the help of lord Krgpa, not regain the sovereignty and restore dharma on 
earth ” < pp. 210-211 ). 

I have already refuted elsewhere H.’s views related to Draupadi’s 
garments. 1U As for Draupadi’s hair, we have seen that there is no justifica¬ 
tion for seeing her hair untied for thirteen long years. During this period 
she kept them untied for a short while only on two occasions — first, while 
starting for the forest, and, again, while going to Sude|p5 from the Sabh3 
of Virata. The'e is therefore no question of relating Draupadi with Kali, 
the goddess of dishevelled hair, nor seeing in Draupadi’s loose hair KSlaratri, 
the dissolution of prakrti. According to H. Draupadi’s loose hair is a fact; 


M See fn. 4 above. 
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however, the dissolution of prakrti, which he thinks the loose hair symbolize, 
is not a fact but only an imagined possibility, H. has to live with this incon¬ 
sistency because we know that heavens did not fall when, according to H., 
Draupadi, resolved to wear her hair loose due to the insult done to them 
by DuhsSsana. This should have happened if untying of hair meant dissolu¬ 
tion of the three gunas of prakfti. But it did not, and hence what accord¬ 
ing to H. is already a fact symbolizes what according to him is a possibility ! 
But then the epic gives no ground for imagining this possibility either. The 
epic does not inform us that the Kauravas misruled their kingdom during 
the exile of the PSndavas, that during their rule adharma was ascendant. 
Hence there is no reason to feel that, if the Pflpdavas had failed to avenge 
the insult to DraupadI, i. e. if they had lost the war and not regained soverei¬ 
gnty, the Kauravas would have let loose on earth such terror, such adharma , 
as would match pralaya. 
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M. A. MEHENDALE 

The fighting on the eighteenth day of the epic battte did not end for 
that day immediately after the fall of Salya but continued for sometime. During 
the turmoil. Duryodhana felt tired and was a little dismayed. He thought of 
retiring from the battle. With a mace in his hand he left the battlefield alone 
and hid himself in a pond. 1 When the Pandavas learnt about his hideout, 
they went to the pond and challenged Duryodhana to come out and fight. 2 
Duryodhana agreed on one condition, viz. that the Pandavas fight with him 
singly and not all of them together. The condition was accepted and a duel 
foiiowed between Bhlma and Duryodhana with a mace as their weapon. 

The duel, with occasional periods of rest, lasted for quite sometime. 3 
The fight went on strictly according to the rules, no one showing any inclination 
to take undue advantage of the adverse situation of the other. On one occasion, 
for instance, Bhlma forced Duryodhana to kneel on the ground and, on another 
occasion Duryodhana even fell on the ground. On both these occasions. Bhfma 
did not hit Duryodhana while he was unconscious. Only when Duryodhana 
regained consciousness and was in a position to continue fighting, the due! 
was resumed. 4 Similarly, when Duryodhana had an upper hand and he 
succeeded in felling down Bhima and in breaking his armour he did not 
hit Bhlma as long as the latter lay down op the battlefield. 5 

By that time, however, Krsna noticed that the duel had reached the stage 
when Duryodhana had an edge over his opponent. BhTma had lost his armour. 
Krsna realized that that was the time to throw some hint to BhTma. He plainly 
told Arjuna that if Bhima continued the fight as he was doing, i.e. fighting 
strictly according to the rules, there was no chance of his coming out victorious. 
BhTma must take recourse to some unlawful act. 6 Arjuna too realized the 
need and he secretly stroked his thigh hinting what BhTma should do. BhTma 
understood the hint and when he found an opportunity he threw his mace 
at Duryodhana. Duryodhana, however, succeeded in dodging the hit. When 
Bhima showed his inclination to hit Duryodhana again, the latter planned to 
jump up to avoid the hit. BhTma guessed correctly what Duryodhana intended 
to do and threw his mace exactly at the point where Duryodhana's thighs 
would be if he really jumped up. This time BhTma did not miss the mark. 
The mace broke Duryodhana's thighs and he lay on the battle field, his thighs 
broken. 7 

Thus came to an end the duel. BhTma violated an important rule of the 
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fight, viz. that one should not strike the opponent below the navel (adho 
nabhya na hantavyam iti Sastrasya niscayah 9 59.6). 

Now according to the epic narrative, Bhlma, on an earlier occasion, had 
vowed to break the thigh of Duryodhana with his mace. This incident which 
occurred in the sabha of the Kauravas is well known. When Duryodhana bared 
his left thigh in the sabha 8 Bhlma vowed to break it. 9 

Duryodhana was also cursed by the sage Maitreya for his misbehaviour. 
According to this curse Bhlma was destined to break the thigh of Duryodhana 
in-the battle. 10 

However, on reading the detailed account of the battle one gets the 
impression that none of the epic heroes—not even Bhlma or Duryodhana—had 
the faintest idea of either the vow or the curse. During the war Bhlma never 
challenged Duryodhana for a duel with a mace. This is what one would 
expect him to do if he had vowed to break Duryodhana's thighs. 

Krsna. on one occasion, incited Arjuna to kill Duryodhana with an arrow 
and end the war, and Arjuna agreed. 11 On another occasion Arjuna himself 
assured Krsna that he would kill Duryodhana with his sharp arrows if the 
latter did not run away from the battlefield. Krsna had given his consent 
to Arjuna's proposal. 12 

On both occasions Arjuna, for one reason or the other, could not carry 
out his resolve to kill Duryodhana with his arrows. But his intention to kill 
Duryodhana was quite clear. The question then arises, if Krsna and Arjuna 
had known of either the vow or the curse, how could they think of finishing 
Duryodhana with arrows ?’ 3 Could they think of depriving Bhlma of the 
opportunity to fulfil his vow to break the thigh of Duryodhana with his mace ? 
This only shows that both of them had no knowledge of the vow or the 
curse. 

When Duryodhana came out of the pond where he lay hiding and accepted 
the challenge of the Pandavas, Yudhisthira, on his own, offered three concessions 
to him. He permitted Duryodhana to choose his weapon. He allowed him 
to name the Pandava with whom he would fight. And. finally, he said that 
if Duryodhana won the duel, the rest of the Pandavas would accept defeat 
and that would mean the end of the war. No other Pandava would continue 
the fight with Duryodhana.’ 4 

These concessions were disastrous for the Pandavas. They prove how 
reckless Yudhisthira was. Once before, at the time of the game of dice, he 
had gambled away everything in a single stake at the game. Now, by making 
these concessions, he almost handed over victory to Duryodhana for asking. 
Duryodhana had only to name the weapon—the mace—and any one of the 
Pandavas except Bhlma for the duel and that would be the end of the matter. 
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The concessions clearly show that Yudhisthira had no knowledge of either 
the vow or the curse. If he had, he would have asked Duryodhana to get 
out of the pond and fight with mace with Bhima so that the latter could 
fulfil his vow. 

Krsna took Yudhisthira to task for his thoughtlessness. 16 The Pandavas 
were, however, very lucky. Duryodhana did not take the easy way to victory. 
He was too proud for that. He no doubt chose mace as the weapon, but 
did not challenge any one of the Pandavas since he considered all of them 
inferior to him for a mace-duel. He, therefore, said: “Let any one of the Pandavas 
who could think of fighting with me lift up his mace and step forward." 16 
BhTma took up the challenge and a duel between the two began. 17 

We now come to the two heroes engaged in the duel to see whether 
they showed any knowledge of the vow (or the curse). 

A few days before the duel, there was an occasion for BhTma to refer 
to the vow. When BhTma killed DuhSasana and started to drink the blood 
from Duhsasana’s chest he declared loudly : “Today I have fulfilled my vow 
related to Duh$asana. i shall also today cut Duryodhana to pieces like a 
sacrificial animal and give offerings.’’ 16 That is surprising. If Bhima had taken 
the second vow he should have rather declared : “Today I shall also break 
Duryodhana's thighs with my mace and fulfil my vow related to him.” He 
then should have proceeded to seek Duryodhana out and challenge him for 
a duel But this did not happen. 

In the description of the duel itself we do not find anything that might 
even distantly suggest that BhTma was looking 'for an opportunity to hit 
Duryodhana’s thighs. The description rather gives the impression that he was 
fighting strictly according to the rules, it was only when Arjuna, at the instance 
of Krsna, gave a hint to him that he threw his mace at Duryodhana's thighs. 
The vow had nothing to do with it. Bhima thus had no knowledge of the 
vow 


Duryodhana too is never seen conscious of either the vow or me curse. 
He never mentioned it, nor was he ever worried about it. While fighting his 
decisive duel with BhTma he is not described taking special care of his thighs. 
On the other hand, he even once wished to jump up in the air to avoid 
being hit by the mace of BhTma. 19 This act meant exposing his thighs and 
Duryodhana would certainly not have wished to do that if he knew of BhTma’s 
vow. The way BhTma had fought the duel must have convinced Duryodhana 
that he (Bhima) was not going to violate the rule of the duel and hit him 
below the navel. Unfortunately for him his understanding of the situation was 
not correct BhTma had decided to act on the suggestion received by him 
from Arjuna. When Duryodhana, therefore, did jump in the air, BhTma got 
his golden opportunity to bring Duryodhana down. The hero with broken 
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thighs took this as an act of wilful violation of the rule and not as an inevitable 
result of a vow — for a curse) 20 

The only conclusion that can be drawn from the above account is that 
the two episodes related to the vow and the curse must be interpolations. 
The interpolations occurred very early in the oral epic tradition giving them 
time enough to spread to all the versions. And since they are now found 
in ali the versions they could not be set aside and have found place in 
the critical edition of the epic. The critically edited text is no doubt free from 
the obvious interpolations which were revealed by the corrfparison of the 
versions, but the critically edited text is not free of all interpolations. Dr. V. 
S. Sukthankar has asked the readers to take note of this fact. He writes 
that there are many old and new elements in the critically edited text, sometimes 
even side by side. 2 ’ It is now for the future scholars to bring to light the 
hidden interpolations by a careful reading of the text. 

The motivation for the interpolation of the vow and the curse is not far 
to seek. Bhima’s act of hitting Duryodhana below the navel was inevitable 
on account of his inferiority to Duryodhana in a mace duel. But the act 
involved adharma. In order to absolve Bhima from the sin of this adharma 
an incident was interpolated in the Sabhaparvan in which Duryodhana bared 
his thigh to show it proudly to Bhima. This enraged Bhima to proclaim his 
famous vow. Apparently, at some stage, it was felt that the vow was not 
quite enough to fully absolve Bhima from the adharma It is true that as 
a Ksatriya it was his duty to fuifil the vow. But why did he, even in a fit 
of anger, take the vow which involved adharma ? Hence another incident 
was interpolated in the Aranyakaparvan in which Duryodhana stroked his 
thigh in the presence of the sage Maitreya. Duryodhana was cursed by the 
sage for his insolence, 22 and the curse of the sage must prove true. Now 
there was no question whether Bhima was inferior to Duryodhana or not, 
or whether he had taken the vow or not. Even if Bhima was superior to 
Duryodhana, and could bring him down by fighting strictly according to the 
rules, and even if he had not taken the vow, Duryodhana's thighs had to 
be hit by his mace so that the words of the sage proved true. 

It was said above that the account ’of the war as reported in the epic 
does not show that any one of the principal characters involved in the war 
was aware of the vow of Bhima. There are, however, a few exceptions. 

One exception is found when Krsna suggested to Arjuna that Bhima must 
take recourse to some adharma to win the duel 23 He then made a casual 
reference to Bhima's vow, but not to the curse. 2 * It is quite clear that Krsna 
would have welcomed Bhima’s winning the duel without having to take recourse 
to adharma. He waited for quite some time to see if that could happen. 
It was only when he realized that that was not possible that he alerted Arjuna. 
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But if BhTma were to defeat Duryodhana lawfully, how was he going to fulfil 
his vow ? This shows very clearly that Krsna’s reference to the vow is secondary 
and the stanzas in question are interpolated. 

Another exception is found in Krsna’s words addressed to Balarama to 
appease his anger He told his brother that after all the Pandavas were their 
friends and relatives. Balarama should also remember that BhTma had vowed 
to break the thighs and it was the duty of a Ksatriya to fulfil his vow. In 
addition, there was the curse of Maitreya to the same effect. Finally, what 
BhTma did was to some extent due to the fact that the Kali era was about 
to set in 25 These words of Krsna contain a reference to the vow, as welt 
as to the curse. If Bhima’s act was the result of the vow and the curse, 
there was no reason for Krsna to refer either to the relationship between 
the Yadavas and the Pandavas or to the impending Kali age. The reference 
to the vow and the curse in the words of appeasement of Krsna is therefore 
interpolated. A reference to the curse, beside one to the vow, in these words 
of Krsna indicates that the curse episode was interpolated after that of the 
vow. 


Finally, we come to an implied reference to Bhima’s vow made by 
Duryodhana. While criticizing Krsna for his role in the war 26 Duryodhana 
said; "Do I not know what you told Arjuna while asking him to secretly 
remind Bhima to break the thighs?’* 27 This statement contains an implied 
reference to the vow since it speaks about reminding BhTma. But Duryodhana's 
remark raises various questions. In the first instance, if Bhima took the vow. 
is it believable that he needed reminder about it? There was no need, for 
instance, to remind BhTma about his vow with reference to Duh&asana. Secondly, 
we know that Krsna had said nothing about breaking the thighs He only 
said in a general way that BhTma had to take recourse to adharma. The 
specific nature of the adharma viz. hitting the thigh, was the idea of Arjuna 
Thus, Duryodhana's accusation has an element of untruth. Thirdly, if Duryodhana 
knew that a suggestion had been secretly conveyed to BhTma to hit the 
thigh, why did he jump up in the air and expose his thighs? Finally, Krsna 
was not so naive as to suggest something to Arjuna so vividly that Duryodhana 
could understand it. It is, therefore, clear that the stanza of Duryodhana is 
an interpolation which occurred after the addition of the vow incident. 

In order to understand the spuriousness of the vow incident, it is very 
instructive to take note of the conversation between GandharT and BhTma. 
She asked BhTma how he dared violate the rule. She told him that what 
had angered her was not the killing of her sons but his striking Duryodhana 
below the navel. 20 In reply, BhTma confessed to GandharT that whatever he 
did was out of fear and in self defence. It was impossible for him to defeat 
Duryodhana otherwise. If he did not take recourse to adharma, he would 
have died and his brothers would have been deprived of the kingdom. He 
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implored Gandhari to forgive him for hts misdeed. 29 Bhima made no reference 
lo Duryodhana's alleged misdeed in the sabha and his (Bhima's) consequent 
vow. Bhima's own admission to Gandhari leaves no doubt about the spurious 
nature of the vow (and also the curse). 

Notes and References 

1 9.26 18. 24-25. 52:9.29.53.6 1,64;9.30.4.18. 

2 9 30 17.20,27.29-34 

3 9 56.6.7 

4 9 5653.61-62. 

5 9.56.63-64.67 

6 9.57.4 

7 9 57 40-45 

8. abhyutsmayitva rad he yam bh/mam ddhar$ayann iva / draupadyah prek$amanayah 
savyam arum adar$ayat II 2.63.12. The stanza has been misunderstood. It is 
taken to mean that Duryodhana bared his thigh to show it to DraupadT. This 
is not true The genitive absolute construction draupadyahprek$amanay£h is intended 
to convey Duryodhana's disregard for DraupadT's presence in the Sabha (Panmi 
2 3 38) A similar construction is found in vaidarbhyah preksamanaySh panaka/am 
amanyaia (3 56.8) where Nala is described as agreeing to play the game of 
dice with Puskara in spite of the presence of DamayantT. In such instances the 
verbs prek$-. drS-. m/s- are used only to indicate the presence of the person 
concerned. The above stanza (2.63.12) realty means that Duryodhana bared his 
thigh to show it Jo Kama, which made him smile abhyutsmayitva), and to Bhima 
as if to assai! or challenge him (Sdharsayann iva). This he did in spite of the 
presence of DraupadT 

9 263 13-14 

10 3 11.32-34 

1 1 7.77.7, 10,20. 

12 9 23.47;9.26.9,24 

13 For unsuccessful attempts made also by Yudhi$thira and Dhrstadyumna to kill 
Duryodhana see 8 20. 6-31, 8.40. 20-38. 

14. 9 31 24-25:52-53. 
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20 9.63.10. 

21 Cr. edn. Vol. 1. Prolegomena, p. CHI. 

22 3.11 28-34 

23 9 57 4. 8 17. 

24 957 6-7. 

25. 9.59 1 1-16, 21. 

26. 9 60 26-38 

27 uru bhindhlti bhJmasya smriim mithya prayacchats / kim na vijbatam etan me 
yad arjunnam avocathah If 9.60.28. 

28. 1 1.13.16-19. 

29. 11.14. 1-4, 6, 11. it is well to remember that when Gandhart next asked Bhima 
about his drinking blood of DuhSasana, Bhima in his reply did refer to his vow. 
He, however, assured GSndhari that not a drop of blood went beyond his lips 
and teeth: he only made a pretence of drinking blood (11.14.12-18). How, in 
that case. Bhima could be said to have fulfilled his vow is a moot point. 
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(VI) Miscellaneous 


Ahimsa and the Spread of 
Vegetarianism in India 

M. A. ME HE ND ALE 


Ahimsa literally means ‘non-injury’. Ideally the concept should 
mean non-injury of any kind, whether physical or mental, to 
all living beings. But in practice, the concept seems to have 
made its greatest impact on killing animals for food and for ritual 
purposes. The Aryans who came to India from outside did not 
show, at least in ancient times, any aversion to eating meat as 
an item of food. Even in the early Buddhist texts we find fish 
and meat included in the five articles of food. Today, Jains 
are perhaps the strictest among the vegetarians. Among the 
Hindus, only a small section of the population is vegetarian as 
a matter of religious practice; a large number among them, 
however, is vegetarian for economic reasons. 

It is to be doubted whether climate or any other physical 
conditions in India were responsible for the spread of vegetaria¬ 
nism. On the other hand, a clear relationship can be definitely 
established between ahimsa and vegetarianism. This is seen in 
the following verse in the Manusmriti (5.48): “It is not possible 
to obtain meat without causing injury to living beings; killing 
animals does not lead one to heaven; (but obtaining heaven 
after death is the cherished goal of all); hence meat has to be 
avoided. 

The spread of vegetarianism has not been that easy in India. 
It had to contend with the ritual partaking of food in sacrifices 
and other ceremonial occasions which were prescribed by the 
Vedic texts. The vicissitudes through which it passed are well 
reflected in the ancient law-books and in many narratives of the 
Mahdbharata. Initially, it seems that even according to the 
thinkers who were primarily responsible for the spread of 
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ahimsTUt, it was enough if one avoided killing the animal oneself 
or took care to see that the meat eaten as food was not specially 
prepared for him. If these conditions were satisfied, meat-eating 
could not be looked upon as himsa. In the stage that followed, 
however, certain animals were totally prohibited from being 
used as food, whether one observed the above conditions or 
not; and even the permitted animals could not be eaten during 
certain parts of the year or of the month. The third stage in the 
spread of vegetarianism was marked by permitting meat-eating 
only in sacrifices, sraddha ceremonies, and hospitality to guests. 
Outside these ceremonial occasions, no meat-eating of any sort 
was permitted. The fact that the ritual meat-eating continued 
until the third stage is a clear proof of the great influence 
exercised by the Vedic injunctions on the minds of people. The 
final stage in this long history was marked by a total and absolute 
ban on meat-eating, whether done as a part of a ritual or other¬ 
wise, and whether the animal was killed by or for oneself or not. 
This must have been, for those times, a very bold decision 
indeed. 

The fifth chapter of the Manusmnti is an important source 
for the history of vegetarianism in India. It is curious to find the 
different historical stages reflected in the ‘same’ text In this 
chapter Mauu is shown as giving a discourse on the causes for 
the God of Death having an upper hand in relation to men versed 
in the Vedic texts. This happens, says Manu, due to the neglect 
of Vedic studies and other rules of conduct, due to laziness, and 
due to faults of food. This gives him an occasion for prescribing 
what may be eaten and what should be avoided. He starts 
ruling out as food even some vegetables like garlic, leek, and 
onion and then goes on to enumerate certain animals and birds 
which were to be regarded as improper for food. Fish of any 
sort has been condemned outright because one who eats fish is 
an eater of every kind of meat. Such a detailed enumeration 
gives the impression that those animals and birds which are 
not excluded by the law-giver may serve as articles of food. 

The growing influence of the doctrine of ahimsd and its 
practical effect seen in the spread of vegetarianism had its 
impact on the performance of Vedic sacrifices. These latter, in 
order to be successful, had to be performed according to Vedic 
injunctions which prescribed, among many other things, killing 
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of animals and offering and partaking of meat portions. The 
leaders of the society in those days had to declare categorically 
that ceremonial meat-eating was permitted. Thus it has been 
declared on the authority of Manu (5.41) that animals are to 
be killed only for guest-worship, sacrifice, and for honouring 
gods and manes ( pitar ). The obvious implication is that they 
were not to be killed otherwise for being served as food. The 
scruples of the common man against the killings in sacrifice 
had to be set at rest by arguing one way or the other. It was 
pointed out, for instance, that the creator himself had- created 
animals for sacrifices; therefore killing in a sacrifice amounted 
to non-killing (5.39). It was even maintained that if one ate 
meat after honouring gods and manes, it did not matter whether 
the animal for this purpose was killed by oneself or whether the 
meat was bought or obtained as a gift (5.32). As-for the animals 
themselves, as also for the plants and trees that were cut for 
sacrifices, it was maintained that they attained a higher status 
(ucchriti, or utUimd gati 5.40, 42) after death and thus, in a 
sense, were obliged by the sacrificer. It appears that, in spite of 
all this, there were a few priests who made themselves bold to 
refuse eating meat in a sacrifice. In order to compel these 
‘erring’ priests to do what was sanctioned by the tradition, it 
was declared that one who refused meat-eating in a sacrifice 
was bom as an animal twenty-one times (5.35). As an aside it 
may be observed that if one really believed in what one said, 
then one wonders whether this can be looked upon as a threat. 
For, a person born as an animal twenty-one times stood a good 
chance of being caught hold of for a sacrifice and then, as 
mentioned above, he was assured of a higher status after death! 

In the final stage, which is reflected in* a third group of 
verses (5.45-55) of the Manusmriti, we hear of the total ban 
on meat-eating whether ritual or otherwise ( nivarteta saruamd- 
insasya bhakshanat). The ban is imposed on the basis of ahimsa. 
Any meat-eating whatsoever, which involves himsa, cannot lead 
one to heaven; hence one should abstain from meat-eating. This 
must have been in those days a very bold stand, for it contradicted 
the Vedic injunction which prescribed a sacrifice for one who 
desired for heaven. The old belief that sin does not come to the 
eater or the seller of meat if he is not himself responsible for 
killing the animals still lingered on. Hence Manu declares in a 
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verse (51) that not only the one who actually kills the animal 
but also one who consents to killing, who cuts it, who sells or 
buys it, and who cooks or serves it, all share the responsibility 
for the killing. 

The conflict between the spread of ahimsa and the Vedic sacri¬ 
fice is reflected in many passages of the Mahabhdrata. The story 
of the pious hunter (3:193-199) ( dharmavyadha ) is instructive in 
this context. The hunter does not approve of meat-eating outside 
the sacrifices. But he carries on his profession of selling meat 
because be sees merit in performing one’s destined duties although 
one may not approve of them, His defence of ritual killing is in 
part the same as mentioned above, viz. that animals killed in 
sacrifices are liberated from their lower state of life. But he has 
also a few other interesting observations to add. He says that 
sacrifices have to be performed since Fires have loved meat 
from ancient times. In fact the hunter seems to suggest that the 
very practice of meat-eating in general had originated in ritual 
meat-eating (3: 199,10). Secondly, he had come to the conclu¬ 
sion after a good deal of thought ( bahu samcintya) that total 
ahimsa was not possible in practice. One may, with effort, be able 
to reduce its extent (y atnad alpatard bhavet). Even agriculture, 
which is looked upon as a good profession from ancient times, 
involves hirhsa. The hunter seems to imply that if one does 
himsd even without one's knowledge, and for nothing, then why 
not do it in rituals which have the sanction of the Veda and 
which, for ought we know, may be beneficial. Even for meat- 
eating in general, which the hunter himself does not practice, he 
refers to the law of the big fish swallowing small fish. The 
hunter, however, seems to forget for a moment that in citing the 
example of fish he admits that those who live by eating meat are 
putting themselves on a par with lower animals. 

The GokapiJIya episode which occurs in the Satiparva of tire 
Mahabhdrata (12: 260) is equally interesting for*the history of 
vegetarianism. Those in favour of ritual meat-eating are here seen 
as though giving a last-ditch fight against the mounting spread of 
ahimsa. Sage Kapila begins to doubt the correctness of the Veda 
which prescribes killing an animal. He asks the sage Syumarafmi 
if there was anything nobler than ahimsa. Now Syumarasmi 
enters the very cow which was about to be killed and replies 
that all persons, even animals and the vegetable world, desire for 
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heaven and heaven cannot be reached without a sacrifice. In 
fact, everything in this world is created for the sacrifice. The im¬ 
portant point to be noticed in this episode is that the justification 
for a sacrifice is given through the cow herself, and not by a 
human being, thus adding an edge to the argument. 

However, complete victory for ahimsa and total vegetarianism 
is what we find in many other passages of the Mahabharata. Thus 
in the Anus'asanaparva (13: 116) Bhlshma advises Yudhishthira 
not to eat any meat at ail. He asserts that meat cannot be had 
from grass, wood, or stones; to obtain meat, an animal has to be 
killed. But since ahimsa is the highest truth and the very founda¬ 
tion of dharma , the only conclusion is that eating meat is a sin. 
In fact, in the Santiparva (12 : 257) it has been declared that the 
pious (dharmatma) Manu had prescribed only ahimsa in all 
activities. It was only the rogues who introduced himsd in sacri¬ 
fices which is not what the Vedas really prescribed. The establish¬ 
ed fact, therefore, was that "ahimsa was superior to all other acts 
of piety” ( ahimsaiva hi sarvebhyo dharmebhyo jydyasi mate). 

How agonizing the conflict between ahimsa and the Vedic reli¬ 
gion must have been can be seen from a very ingenious, but hardly 
convincing, attempt to give a vegetarian interpretation to the 
Vedic injuction. It was proposed that "ajeneLyashtavayain does 
not mean “one should offer a sacrifice with a goat”, but “one 
should offer a sacrifice with com which cannot sprout (a-ja), i.e. 
a three-year old com” (Mfcfo. 14: 94.16). 

We have offered so far a very' concise description of a long drawn 
struggle in which ahimsa came out victorious. The question may 
be raised: how did this come about? How is it that an important 
section of the people, the leaders and thinkers of the time, came 
to adopt ahiinsa and total vegetarianism when this meant the 
giving up of the ancient and well-established institution of 
sacrifice? Are there any traces of thought in early times which 
could later develop in this direction, or did this all come about 
due to some outside influence? 

It is customary' to trace the spread of ahhnsa in Hinduism to 
the influence of Budhism and Jainism. It is well-known that ahimsa 
occupies an important place in the teachings of the Budha and 
Mahavira. It would also not be far from correct if one assumed 
that the propagation of his dharma by Asoka contributed in no 
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small measure to the stopping of the killing of animals either for 
sacrifice or for food. Asoka was no doubt very tolerant towards 
other religions. But he did not accept any compromise on the 
issue of offering animals in sacrifices. In his very first rock edict 
he proclaimed: "no animal shall be killed here for being offered 
in a sacrfice’’. As regards meat-eating as food, lie made a very 
drastic cut in his own kitchen in order to show to the people 
that example was better than precept. 

Not that the good qualities of meat, both as tasty food and 
as a source of quick nourishment were simply lost sight of by 
those who favoured vegetarianism. They admitted that nothing 
can take the place of meat which was invaluable in the treatment 
of those who suffered from injuries, were emaciated, or grown 
weary by long journey. But, inspite of this, eating meat was 
objected to by these people on ethical grounds. They said nobody 
can be considered more mean and more cruel than the one who 
wished to increase his own flesh by eating that of someone else 
(Mbh. 13: 117.6-10). An echo of this reasoning is heard in the 
fifth Pillar Edict of Asoka where he says; “one should not nourish 
oneself by eating a living being (jivena jwo& no pusitaviye) It 
may be noted that the words used by Asoka in his edicts are 
vihimsa and avihimsa and not himsd and ahimsa. 

Some scholars have observed that the Hindu aversion to killing 
animals for sacrifice is not to be traced either to Buddhism or to 
Jainism. They feel, and on quite good grounds, that as far as the 
Jains are concerned their main concern was to wage a compre¬ 
hensive struggle against the Brabmanica! religion and Brahmanical 
arrogance on the whole. Their attacks on Brahmanical sacrifice 
formed only a part of it and hence the main emphasis, at least in 
the beginning, was in no way on ahimsa . They interpret this fact 
as suggesting that Jainism—and the same holds good a fortiori 
also for Buddhism—was not the real source of ahimsa which is 
supposed to have been later transferred to Brahmanism. They 
argue that tjie origin of the aversion to killing animals in sacrifices 
must be sought in the pre-Aryan, or what we may in a sense call 
the “original Indian”, elements 1 . It has already been shown that 
such non-Aryan characteristics of Hinduism as phallus worship 
or the sacredness attached to the pippala tree have to be traced 
to the pre-Aryan Indus culture. Similarly, ahimsa , or more 
especially a taboo on killing animals for religious practices, is to be 
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looked upon as a pre-Aryan, or a “really” Indian element that has 
crept into Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism alike. 

The above conclusion is a plausible one. However, it has already 
been suggested that the concept of ahimsd can be explained as a 
generalisation of the ideas which lie behind the recitation of 
certain sdnti mantras in a sacrifice which are recited after an act 
of injury, actual or imagined, done to the sacrificial animal or the 
plant. 2 Moreover we find some indications in the Y ajurveda, a 
Vedic text more intimately related to sacrifice than any other, 
which lead us to feel that ahimsd with its far-reaching-influence 
on animal sacrifice and meat-eating, would have appeared in the 
post-Vedic Indian thought even in the absence of the pre-Aryan 
elements assumed in the conclusion referred to above. 

Although the available Sanskrit lexicons record the word 
ahimsd in the sense ‘non-injury’ from the Upanishads onwards, 
the word in this sense is available in the recensions of the Yajur- 
veda. A yajus formula 'oh plant, protect him, oh axe, do not injure 
him’ ( oshadhe tray as va enam, svadhite md enam himsih) is 
repeated in a sacrifice when the sacrificer is being shaved, or 
when a branch is being cut from a tree, or when the animal, 
after having been killed, is being cut open for taking out the 
limbs for sacrifice. On these occasions, when a razor, an axe, or a 
knife is used for these purposes, the above formula is repeated in 
order to ensure that the objects with which these sharp instru¬ 
ments come into contact do not suffer any injury. It was felt that 
the injury could be avoided if a blade of darblia grass was placed 
at a point where the razor or the knife came into contact with 
the man, the (dead) animal, or the tree. First, this blade of grass 
was addressed as oshadhi, an address significant in itself for bring¬ 
ing into play the healing properties of the plant, and then was 
appealed to for the protection of the person or the object from 
the impact of the instrument; next, the sharp instrument itself was 
commanded not to inflict injury. If one takes into account this 
concern to avoid injury (md himsi)}) reflected in the formulas, it 
is possible to feel that it could contain the seed of that great feeling 
which in the course of time developed into the full-fledged doc¬ 
trine of ahimsd. While this doctrine took root in Buddhism and 
Jainism, its presence in the Brahmanical thought itself had such 
an impact on the Vedic religion that it completely pushed the 
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animal sacrifice into background and played a substantial role in 
the spread of vegetarianism. 

NOTES 

1 Cf., for instance, L. AJsdorf, Beitraege Zur Ceschichte von Vegetarismus 
und Rinderverehrung in Indien, pp. 47*54. The present writer has been much 
benefited by this monograph. 

2 See H. P. Schmidt, aghnya—, Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende Sprachfor- 
schung auf dem Gebiete dcr Indogermanischen Sprachen, 78.46, n. 1 (1963). 
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MEDHATITHI ON MANU IX, 256 

The Manusmrti IX, 256 runs as 

jwmfawwsrra it 

This stanza mentions two kinds of ‘thieves’ who deprive others of 
their property. They are referred to as prakasa and aprakoia (or 
pracchanna) in the Manusmrti (IX, 257). As becomes clear from the 
following verse, by prakusataskara 1 (or prakasavancaka) 2 are meant 
traders (panyopajivinah) tic., and by aprakiiataskaia 3 (or pracchanna- 
vancaka)* are meant thieves, forest-dwellers, etc. ( sienafavikadayah). 

While explaining the verse cited above Medhatitbi makes a 
remark which does not become clear at first sight. He says : 

The expression aiiiaskaravyavafi3rah is not quite clear. It seems to 
mean ‘dealings or acts (vyavahsra) which are beyond i.e., which are diffe ■ 
rent from those of a thief’. The best course to understand the whole sen- 

tence would be to start from the end. (i.e.explained by Mcdha- 

tithi as aresfrlEW:). (TCHTFlf %$) «WF%<na[R 3g;f%Jr£l4 


I.e. the daylight ‘thieves’. 

2. As they are called in Manu IX, 257. 

3. I.e. the night‘thieves’. 

4. As they are called in Manu IX, 257. 

5. The printed editions have or for which see 

below. 
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This means that the (thieves) and the StRcfifST (thieves) both are 

referred to in a similar way as taskara in the stanza 

so that the thieves can be arrested 

like the ones Hence in what precedes this part of the 

passage one expects to find the reason why both the type of 

c K? 5 3F c filK^ and the type of t ?T^ 5 ^F1?R £ R are referred to as 

W. 


The commentator says the reason is that the dealings of the J R5T?r 
type (i.e. traders and others who might indulge in cheating the 
customers), are not beyond those of a thief, i.e, they are, in effect, 

similar to those of a thief. The activity of this latter type (i c. 

the forest-dwellers and others who act at night) is of course well known 

in the world (W ' The activity of the 

former, in so far as it results in depriving others of their wealth, 
is similar to these. Hence both arc called by the common name 

That the of the SfqqifST type who, in IX, 257, are 

specifically mentioned as is called in our stanza 

needs no explanation. What requires explanation is the calling of the 
deceitful merchants etc. as Medhatithi justifies this by point¬ 

ing out that the dealings of the latter are not at all different from those 
of the former. q thus, in effect, means 

The line, with a few additions in the parenthesis for the sake of 
clarity, may be read as *T ®Tf?Rft e ht oi f < ll»K: 1 cTT% 

(cRTRprr) 3R*'taif3f^tforr «ira: (zm q^sra^ror 

sqqfR:) 1 %: W sPETSTHt 

f 5 ^ i '. . . 

In the above discussion, the printed text as given in the editions 
of V.N. Mandalik (qr^nfffs^qRWT*^) and Ganganath Jha 
OTJt^) has been emended lo qqq?t cI^f^T^TTq, on the line of the Woird 
qqir3T «rqqiT: used in the next stanza (IX, 257). If we, however, retain 
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th* readings in the printed editions, we shall have to interpret, the 
passage as (or St^r^T:) (meaning 

s?R 5R:) *1 1 etc. 

In the end it is good to examine the translation of Ganganath Jha 
of the above passage of Medhatithi. His translation runs : - 

"Though the action of the ‘open* thief does not stand on the 
same footing as that of the ‘concealed’ one — such as those who 
prowl about at night, in forests etc. - yet both have been men¬ 
tioned together for the purpose of indicating the equality of the 
punishment to be meted out to them ** 

This interpretation, however, is not likely. For, apart from the 

fact that it requires the addition of two crucial words "though. yet", 

it is well to remember that in the very next verse (IX, 257) Mann charac¬ 
terizes both the types as vancaka. Thus, according to Manu, the activity 
of the prakdsa type is similar to that of the aprak&sa type and not diffe¬ 
rent. Hence Medhatithi is not likely to say that the action of the one 
‘does not stand on the same footing’ as that of the other. If the punish¬ 
ment to be meted out to ihem is to be equal, their actions have to be 
on the same footing and not different. 
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Did Ashoka Ban Cow-slaughter ? 


A FEW YEARS after he embraced Buddhism, King Ashoka issued what are 
known as " rescripts on morality" (dhammaiipi). He caused them to be inscribed on 
rocks and pillars throughout his empire for two reasons : he wanted to give them a 
sort of permanency so that his children and grandchildren could know what he wanted 
them to do and, secondly, to make his views easily available to the people. 

Ashoka’s dhamma which he tried to propagate through these edicts had 
nothing specifically Buddhistic in it. His dhamma meant, in effect, practising certain 
virtues like obedience to parents, proper courtesy to servants, liberality, but above 
all, abstention from killing animals. This he emphasises time and again in his 
rescripts. The king admonishes his administrative officers that while touring the 
districts under their charge, they should give moral instruction to the people. They 
are to tell the people that “non-injury to animals is meritorious". The king himself 
had substituted the pleasure tours of the former kings by his religious tours. Earlier, 
the kings in their pleasure tours used to indulge in hunting and other practices which 
resulted in injury to animals. King Ashoka. on the other hand, in his religious tours 
instructed the people in his dhamma and enquired how far they had progressed in 
the practice of the virtues since he visited them last. 

In the seventh Pillar Edict Ashoka says that in respect of the promotion of 
morality among his subjects he has succeeded where his predecessors had failed. 
The king attributes this singular success to his having taken recourse to two measures, 
viz. issuing of rescripts on morality and, secondly, persuading the people to give up 
their old practices in favour of the dhamma recommended by him. The king is on 
record that he found the method of persuasion much more effective than the issuing 
of rescripts. It was "by persuasion that the king was able to wean away his subjects 
from causing injury to animals. 

The bilingual inscription of Ashoka in Greek and Aramaic found at Kandahar 
in Afghanistan gives the impression that the king was successful in turning his 
empire into a virtual welfare state for the animals. It says that in the king’s dominions 
hunters had given up hunting and fishermen fishing. The people had followed the 
king’s example and had become vegetarian. There may be some exaggeration in 
this statement which has been inscribed at a place far away front the capital and 
some misunderstanding of the text was possible while translating the original edict 
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into foreign tongues. But the fact remains that it testifies to the growing enthusiasm 
of the people to put the king’s dhatnma into practice. 

The fifth Pi liar Edict of Ash oka, issued twenty-six years after his coronation, 
is devoted primarily to the protection of animals. The king, first, gives a long list of 
birds and animals which are on no account to be killed. These include parrots, mainas, 
geese, pigeons, porcupines, bulls set at liberty, also certain kinds offish, and tortoises. 
There are certain names of animals in this list like nandlmukha and getata which 
are not intelligible. The list ends with a general statement that all the quadrupeds 
which are neither useful nor edible are not to be killed. 

Ashoka, next, orders through this edict that she-goats, ewes and sows are not 
to be killed when they are either with young or in milk. Their young ones also were 
not to be killed if they were less than six months old. 

He further forbids nourishing of living animals with other living beings. 

On certain specified days fish were not to be killed and were not to be sold. • 

He put restrictions on the castration of animals since this involved injury. 
Thus he enjoined that whereas cocks shall not be caponed at all, bulls, he-goats. 
rams, boars and whatever other animals are usually castrated shall not be castrated 
on certain specified days. Similarly, on certain days, horses and bulls shall not be 
branded. 

The first Rock Edict of Ashoka, no less than the fifth Pillar Edict, is significant 
for his concern for the sanctity of animal life. The Rock Edict may be said to have 
three parts and the pronouncements the king made in them affected to a very large 
extent the people’s religious and social life, and his own personal life. 

In the first part of the edict the king orders a blanket ban on the slaughter of- 
animals for the performance of the sacrifices : “Here, no animal of any sort 
whatsoever shall be killed and given as an offering.” Although king Ashoka is 
rightly known for his religious tolerance — his twelfth Rock Edict is remarkable for 
his catholic spirit — he does not hesitate to put acomplete stop to the animal sacrifices 
which must have meant in those days an interference with the religious practices of 
those who followed the Vedic injunctions. In fact, this is the only pronouncement in 
the Ashokan inscriptions which may be characterized as specifically Buddhistic. As 
rightly observed by the late Professor Alsdorf ( Beitraege zur Ceschichte von 
Vegetarismus undHinder-verehrunginIndien, p. 52), it is very difficult to imagine 
a Hindu king of Ashoka’s time ordering, “Here no animal shall be killed for sacrifice”. 
But the attempt of Professor Alsdorf to try to bring this order, at least to some 
extent, in accord with the king’s religious tolerance by interpreting the word ‘here’ 
to mean only ‘in my capital, Pataliputra’, and not ‘throughout my empire,’ is not 
convincing. It has rather to be admitted that on this basic issue the king was, clearly, 
in no mood to compromise. 
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In the second part of this edict the king asks his subjects not to indulge in 
certain social entertainments (santaja) which he does not approve, for he sees many 
objectionable things in such festivities. Ashoka does not elaborate this point, but it 
will be a reasonable guess to suppose that by prohibiting such festivities the king 
wanted to put a stop to the suffering caused to animals on such occasions. 

In the last part of this edict the king announces that he had ordered almost a 
total ban on killing animals for the royal kitchen. Whereas, formerly, many animals 
used to be daily slaughtered for preparing curry ( sQpa), now, since the edict had 
been issued, only two or at most three animals were being killed for this purpose. 
Since the king has shown honesty in making a public admission of this exception, 
there is no reason to doubt that the small number of animals mentioned by him (two 
or three) is correct. 

It should thus be clear that the Buddhist king shows, both in precept and 
practice, great regard for the sanctity of animal life. 

The question arises, does the king in ail his efforts to save animal life show 
any special regard for the cow? Does he specifically ban cow-slaughter? The answer 
to the question has to be a plain ‘No’. Professor Alsdorf (op. cit., p. 59) points out 
that the cow does not find a place in the fairly long list of animals which are declared 
inviolable by the king in his Pillar Edict V, The explanation sometimes offered of 
this omission, namely, that the cow has not been listed among these animals since it 
was even otherwise not killed in those days, will hardly stand scrutiny. On the other 
hand, the king’s declaration : “I have made inviolable ... all the quadrupeds which 
are neither useful nor edible” shows that if a cow (or a bull) was edible or useful for 
therapeutic and other purposes, the king had not made it inviolable. 

It is possible that owing to the various measures taken by Ashoka--ban on 
animal slaughter for sacrifices, ban on objectionable social festivities, almost total 
prohibition of meat-eating in his own household, and his repeated exhortation to 
abstain from injury to animals — cow-slaughter was considerably reduced in his 
days. But this must-have been true of other animals as well. The king in this respect 
made no distinction between a cow and a goat and had not issued a total ban on cow- 
slaughter leaving other animals to their own fate. 
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THE MITANN1 NAME $ATTIUAZA- 


In his book Die Arier im Vordem Orient - ein Mythosl M. Mayrhofer mentions 
(p. 25) a Mitanni royal name Sattiuaza- which, according to him, reflects Jndo- 
Aryan *sdti-vdja- ‘Kampfgiiter erlangend’. In support of his view he mentions some 
Oid Indo-Aryan compounds such as vdja-sani-, vaja-sd-, vdja-sdti (also vdjasya sati), 

in which wc have a combination of vdja- and a derivative of san(i)-: sa. He also 
refers to the fact that in Old Indo-Aryan we often come across expressions where 
vdja- happens to be the object of san(i). 

In all the attested compounds cited by Mayrhofer vdja ■ occurs as the first 
member, not as the second. He is, therefore, compelled to interpret *sdti-vaja- as 
‘Kampfgiiter erlangend’, as though the compound were sandd-vaja -. The attested 
word vdja-sdti-, however, he renders as ‘das Erlangen von Gutem’. 

The difficulty can be avoided if the Mitanni name is considered a reflex of 
Old In do-Ary'an *satya-vdha- That which carries truth, vehicle of truth, truthful 
one’. Satyavaha- (Bhdradvdja-),zs a proper name, is attested in the Mundaka 
Upanisad 1. 1.3, Satyavaiiana in the late Rajataraiiginf 4. 100. As for the older 
period, we have a ‘Textfigur’ in which not satya-, but Us near-synonym rta- occurs, 
which lends itself very well to composition. As an expression for a ‘hymn’ we have 
rtasya vahas- ‘vehicle of truth’ in the RV. 8. 6. 2 (Lijders, Vanina, p. 442). And the 
compound itself, ala-vazah-, is attested in the Avesta (Y. 10. 14) as an epithet of 
Haoma. 

Since, however, satti- for *sattija- (cf. nasattiia-) constitutes a difficulty. 
*saptivaha- ‘one whose draught-animal is a horse’ may be preferable. Cf. RV. shpti 
. . . va/iato rdtham (8.33.18), sdptayo . . . vahantu (1.47.8, cf. 1.85.6), etc. Late 
parallels would then be the adjectives saptivdham- (Kalkipurana 3.8.1) and 
saptivdhin- (Paramanandakavya p. 88 verse 4). 

Deccan College , Poona M, A. MCHENDALE 


G ALA YASTI- 

In an article ‘Lexicalische und grammatische Bemerkungcn zu den Asoka-lnschriften' 
contributed to Ludwig Alsdorf Memorial Volume, Thieme cites (p. 298) the follow¬ 
ing stanza from the Sariigadharapaddhati 3.2.9: 
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calatkamimanorninam adatum cittajanmanah j 
galayastir jvdbhdti baidveni gunojjvald // 

In this stanza the braided hair of a young girl are compared to a galayasti. 
Thieme remarks that the meaning of the word gaiayasti is not immediately clear. 
He tentatively suggests Tetter, shackle’ (Fessei ?), or ‘net’ (Netz ?) as the meaning. 

But it seems that gaiayasti can only mean a fishing rod to which the hook is 
attached. We have in Pali gala, in Prakrit gala, and in some of the modem Indian 
languages gal or gal, which mean ‘a hook, a fish-hook’. Turner, in his etymological 
dictionary, traces these words to *gada (3971). 

In the text of the &arrigadharapaddhati edited by P. Peterson (Bombay, 1988), 
where the above stanza is numbered 3290, occurs a variant re a ding jalayasti. This 
would mean a stick which holds the fisherman’s net. 


M. A. MEHENDALE 
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THE INDO-ARYANS, INDO-IRANIANS 
AND THE INDO-EUROPEANS 


M. A. Mehendale 


I. Indo~Aryans 

The term ‘Indo-Aryan’ is applied to a specific group of languages spoken primarily 
in North India and in some countries around India, e.g. Pakistan (Sindhi and Lahnda or 
Western Panjabi), Nepal (Nepali), Bangladesh (Bengali), and Shri Lanka (Simhalese). 
The forefathers of the present-day speakers of these languages are supposed to have 
entered India from Iran along the North-western mountain passes. This event may have 
happened c. 2000 B. C. 

The designation ‘Indo-Aryan’ serves a two-fold purpose : in the first instance, 
it distinguishes this group of languages from Old Iranian together with which it forms 
the easternmost Indo-Iranian branch of the Indo-European family of languages; and (2) 
it distinguishes this group of languages from the other three families of languages 
spoken in India, viz. the Dravidian, the Munda, and the Tibeto-Burman. 

The term ‘Indo-Aryan’ has two components : the former component has its 
justification in the fact that these languages are spoken mainly in a large part of 
India (before partition) as distinguished from Iran, Afghanistan, Central Asia etc., 
where other languages of the Indo-European family are spoken. The second 
component ‘Sryan’ used in the term ‘Indo-Aryan’ needs clarification. It must be 
understood that it has nothing to do with any particular race. The use of the word ‘drya ’ 
does not mean that the speakers of these languages belong or belonged to any one 
race called ‘Arya’. It is well known that the speakers of these languages today 
represent a mixture of races. And as for the past, we have no justification to assume 
that the speakers of the languages at the Indo-Iranian stage belonged to a single race. 
The word arya has its justification in the designation ‘Indo-Aryan’ in the fact that the 
speakers of the languages in the oldest attested stage in India (as well as in Iran) 
called themselves ‘arya’. But this word refers to certain quality or qualities and not 
to race. 

The word 'arya’ has left no trace in the name of our country where these 
languages are presently spoken. The country today, as in the past, is called ‘Bharata 
(var$a)\ At one time, however, as witnessed by Patanjali, the word 'arya' appeared 
in the name Aryavarta which was then applied to northern India. In answer to the 
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question kah punar dryavartah. ‘what is Aryavarta’, Patanjali on PSnini 6.3.109 says ; 
the country bounded by AdarSa ! in the west, Kalakavana 2 in the east, Himavant in the 
north, and Pariyatra (i.e. Vindhya) in the south is known as Aryavarta. According 
to Manusmrti 2.21 -22 i t is the land between the two seas (in the west and east) and 
between the Himavant and the Vindhya. Today the word arya, through Pali and the 
Prakrits, survives only in the word aja (m.) Sjl (f.) meaning ‘grand-father’ and 
‘grand-mother’ respectively in some of the north Indian languages. 

The story of the arya is different in Iran. There it continues in the name 
of the country, Iran, which is derived from airyanam (gen. pi. of airy a) = Sk. drydnam 
‘of the Aryas’ with the word for ‘country’ supplied. ‘Iran’ thus means ‘(the country) 
of the Aryas’. 

The history of the Indo-Aryan branch of languages in India is conveniently 
divided into three broad stages—Old, Middle and the New. The oldest attested stage 
of the Indo-Aryan is found in the Vedas — particularly the Rgveda. The text of the 
mantras as composed by rsis has been substantially well preserved except for 
making some phonetic changes of the type of vowel sandhi. Although the mantras 
of the Rgveda have been composed by various authors, we do not find in them dialectical 
variations. The language of the Rgveda gives us an impression of a homogenous 
language. Later we see successive developments of this language in post-Rgvedic 
texts like the Brahmanas , the Upanisads and the Sutras. This late Vedic stage 
approaches closely to the bhasd — ‘spoken dialect’ — described by Panini in his 
Astadhyayi and which bacame the model for the writers of the Classical Sanskrit. 
The old Indo-Aryan has more or less maintained without change its linguistic 
character since the days^f Patanjali (2nd cent. B. C.). In the classical period the 
language does not show the types of changes which are seen earlier from the period 
of the Rgveda to that of the sutras. 

This difference between Vedic Sanskrit and Classical Sanskrit is not in 
phonology. The vowel and the consonantal systems are the same except the 
disappearance of the intervocal / and Ih found in the Rgveda. The difference lies 
chiefly in grammar and vocabulary. In grammar, many forms like the nom. pi. in - asas , 
infinitives in - tavai , -dhyai etc. are lost. In vocabulary we see some old items like 
jdlasa (?), cdru (?) disappearing, some others being retained with a difference in 
meaning, cf. Kratu-, ram-, kup-. But more important is the addition of many words 
which are borrowed from languages, either Middle Indo-Aryan, cf. dohada, muktd, 
utsuka. aksauhini etc. non-Sanskritic, cf.puja, valaya, kundala etc. 

The second stage of the development of the Indo-Aryan languages, viz. the 
Middle Indo-Aryan, is represented by the Pali and the literary Prakrts. There is no 
doubt that certain middle Indo-Aryan tendencies like the disappearance of the 
vowel r and the emergence of the retroflex sounds had started as early as the Vedic period. 
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This is witnessed by the presence of such words as (vi) kata (already in the Rv) nata, 
bhata in the late Vedic literature. The spoken languages of those times must have 
considerably differed from the languages of the educated and the cultured people. 
The distinction between the standard, the polished, the hieratic and the substandard 
forms was expressed by the terms samskrta and prakrta applied to them. The term 
prakrta as opposed to samskrta , is to be understood either as ‘natural, unsophisticated’ 
form of speech as opposed to samskrta which is ‘refined, polished’ form of speech; 
or it can be understood as the grammarians do it : Samskrta language is the prakrti 
‘basis’ and prakrta is the one ‘derived from this prakrti' (cf. Hemacandra 1.1 prakrtih 
samskrtam/tatra bhavam, tata dgatarh vd prdkrtam). It must be remembered that 
this prakrta could not have directly come from the late literary or standard Sanskrit, 
but from its earlier spoken variety in the Vedic period. This explains why in Pali 
we have l and ih in place of d and dh exactly as in the Rgveda but not in the 
classical Sanskrit, or why we have the instr. pi. endings -ehi (Pali) or ehim (Pkt) < Vedic 
ebhih, or the nom. pi. ending - aso (PSli), aho (Mg.) < Vedic - asah\ the classical 
Skt. does not have these terminations but has aih for instr. sg. and -as for nom. pi. 

The period of the middle Indo-Aryan stretches roughly form the 5 th cent. B. C. to 
1000 A. D. It could be fairly easily assumed that these languages played a distinct 
role as means of communication in the everyday life of the people since both Buddha 
and Mahavira favoured the use of these, as against Sanskrit, for teaching their 
messages, The earliest attestation of this middle Indo-aryan stage is found in Pali, 
the language of the Buddhist canon and in the inscriptions of ASoka. It is believed 
that the Buddhist canon was first formulated in the eastern dialect, the dialect of 
Buddha himself, and that it was later translated into Pali. The assumed eastern canon is 
no longer available. The ASokan inscription reflect at least two varieties of the MIA stage, 
the eastern (with/and nom. sg. in - e) and the western (with r and nom. sg. in - o ), and 
perhaps a north-western (having three sibilants s, i and s and many consonant clusters). 
The principal languages included in the MIA stage are the Ardhamagadhi, the 
Sauraseni. the Magadhi , the Paisaci and the Maharastri. The Mdhardstrl does 
not represent any regional variety of MIA but a stage of development that lies between 
the literary Prakrits on the one hand and the ApabhramSa on the other. The 
Apabhramsa of about 1000 A. D. marks the close of the Middle Indo-Aryan period. 

The new Indo-Aryan or the last stage in the development of the Indo-Aryan 
languages is said to have commenced in the 11 !h cent. A. D. and is represented in the 
various standard and sub-standard regional languages of northern India. These 
languages apparently grew out of the local Apabhrarhsas which, although not attested 
for different regions, must be assumed to precede and be the starting points of the 
NIA languages. 
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II. fndo-Iranian 

The language family designated as ‘Indo-Iranian’ includes the Old Iranian 
and the Old Indo-Aryan. It represents that stage in the linguistic development of a 
branch of the Indo-European which is the source-language for the Avestan and the 
Old Persian in Iran and the Vedic Sanskrit in India. A certain group of people speaking 
a certain variety of the Indo-European migrated from the original home of the IE 
towards the south and east. It is supposed to have settled down for some time to the 
north of Iran and Afghanistan from where one branch came down toeastem Iran and after 
some time migrated further south through the passes of the Hindukush to reach the 
north-western fomtiers of India, Those who remained behind in the common home 
to the north of Iran and Afghanistan came later to western Iran and then even occupied 
the eastern Iran. It is in common home of the forefathers of the later Iranians and 
Indians that Indo-Iranian is supposed to have been spoken. 

The Old Iranian of the settlers of Iran is represented by the Avestan, the language of 
the holy texts of the Zoroastrians and the Old Persian found in the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian rulers of Iran. The date of oldest portions of the Gathas of the Avesta is 
likely to be c. 3 000 B. Cwhile the old Persian inscriptions date from the 5 lh century B. C. 
The Iranian branch. like the Indian branch,can be conveniently divided into three stages 
- the old, the middle and the new. The old Iranian is available in two di alects—the western 
in the Old Persian inscriptions and the eastern in the Avesta, The middle Iranian is 
represented by various languages, chief among which is Pahlavi. The new Iranian is 
represented among others, by modem Persian in Iran, Pusto in Afghanistan and Baluchi 
in Baluchistan. 

Some centuries after the fore-fathers of the Vedic Aryans left eastern Iran, the 
Iranian prophet Zarathushtra introduced certain radical reforms in the traditional religion 
andgaveanew message to the people of Iran. He recognised one god, Ahura Mazda‘the 
wise Lord*, as against the many in the religion inherited by him,and forbade the killing of 
animals and offerings of flesh together with those of a stimulating drink of haoma 
(Sk. soma) in religious worship. The linguistic impact of the revolution is seen in the 
meaning of the daeva (Sk. deva) ‘demon, evil spirit* and the establishment of a series of 
parallel pairs of synonyms, one of which was used in connection with the ahuras ‘gods’ 
and the other with the daevas ‘demons’ - withness the use of u2 ‘ear’,vay<5ana‘head\zasta 
‘hand’, (Sk. hasta) etc. used with reference to Ahuric i.e. divine being and the use of 
karsna (Sk. karna ) ‘ear’.kamsraSa ‘head (Sk. * ku.murdhan ) and ‘go’,‘hand*used with 
reference to daevic i.e. demoniac beings. 

That the forefathers of ancient Indians and the ancient Iranians were at one time one 
people showing common culture and speaking one language is established beyond doubt 
due to the close affinity between Vedic Sanskrit and Avestan — an affinity so close as is 
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found in any other two branches of the Indo-European family of languages. If one glances 
through the pages of the Altiranisches Worterbuch —the extentof which is far too smaller 
than of a Sanskrit dictionary—one meets with many vocabulary items which have 
cognates in S anskrit and hence prove their common origin- examples chosen at random: 
Sk. hiranya , A v. zaranya ‘gold ’, Sk. vrksa , Av. varsSa ‘tree ’; S k. matsya . Av. maSya ‘ fish 
Sk., send, Av. haend 'army’; Sk. yajiid, Av. yasna 'worship, sacrifice’; Sk. hdtar Av. 
zaotar ‘priest’; S k. Mitra , A v. mi Ora ‘name of a deity’, etc. etc. the similarity between the 
two languages is not restricted to the vocabulary items in large number; it is witnessed 
even more strongly in grammer - that is in the manner of root alternation cf. Sk. gam: 
gacch, Av. gam.jas, in the use of vikaranas to form stems , e.g. Sk. su : sunu, Av. hu : 
hunu; and in terminations, e.g. Sk. bhdrdmi, bharati, Av. bardmi baraiti. Not only this. 
Both these branches have made common innovations in the parent Indo-European 
language, e.g. they have merged IE a, e, 6 > a, and changed IE rrj, n > a; both show 
palatalistion before front vowels as in ca-kdra,ja-gdma and the introduction of n before 
gen.pl. term, hence Sk .devanam, Av.daevanam against Gk. hippon, Lat .deum—deorum 
etc. The similarity between Sanskrit and Avesta is best illustrated by showing how an 
Avestan line like tzm amavant^m yazatzm stirvm ddmohu isv/ftsm miOrsm yazai 
zaodrabyo (Yt. 10.6) can be easily rendered into Sanskrit - tam amavantam Silram 
dhamasu favistham miiram yajai hotrebhyah (for hotrebhih ) ‘that strong, brave, bravest 
among the creations, Mitra, I worship with oblations’. 

It is very likely that the Indo-Iranians, after they left the original home of the Indo- 
Europeans, came to Iran and Afhganistan from South Russia. The common view 
regarding their coming to this new land together and the subsequent migration of a part of 
them to India has to be a little modified on account of certain linguistic evidence brought 
to light from the Near East. There, in upper Mesopotamia, Mitanni Kingdom was 
established by people who spoke a language very similar to the Indo-Iranian or the Old 
Indo- Aryan. These people are supposed to have come to Mesopotamia between 1741- 
1600 B. C. The Cuneiform inscriptions discovered in this area reveal certain terms and 
names of deities which are unmistakably of the Indo-Iranian branch. Some of the names 
of the Mitanni princes also show closeness to Indo-Aryan, e.g. Suvar-data = Sk. 
svar-datta or svar-dhdta'given or created by the sun’; Indrauta = Sk. Indra-uta ‘protectd 
by Indra’. In a treaty concluded in 1360 B. C. by the Hittite king Suppiluliuma with 
Mattiwaza of the Mitanni people when the latter was made a king and was given his 
daughter by the Hittite king, we have the mention of the names of deities as witness to the 
treaty. In this list of gods we find, by the side of a nu mber of non-Ary an deities, such names 
as are easily identifiable with Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and NasatyS. Then in a 
Hittite text composed by one Kikkuli on horse-training we find such numerals as aika 
‘one’, tera ‘three’, panza ‘five’, saita ‘seven’, na (vaj ‘nine’, and such words as 
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aiua ‘horse’ and technical terms like uartana ‘circular course (in which a horse moves 

A 

when under training).’ 

The question raised by this unmistakable Aryan evidence in Asia Minor is 
from where did the people speaking the language akin to the Indo-Iranina reach 
there. Did they go there sometime during their migration before or after the Indo-Iranian 
broke into Iranian and Indian, that is did they go there as Ur-Aryans, or as Iranians or as 
Indians? 

At one time it was felt that some of the speakers of the Indo-Iranian language 
separated from the others who later became proto-Indo-Aryans and went to Asia Minor 
from south Russia along the Caspian sea. Some of them remained there to establish the 
Mitanni kingdom in south but others went to Iran. This theory is. however, not acceptable 
because the Aryan remains in Asia Minor are more akin to Indian than to Iranian or to 
Proto-Indo-Iranian.e.g. we have sand not/z insn/ra.the word for ‘seven ’ (Sk..- vapid: Av. 
hapta ), in nasatya ‘the name of the deity ’ (Sk. naaatyd.Av. naT]hai$ya) .and the word for 
‘one’i saika with -k- as in Sk. eka, as against Av.aiva which has-v-.This should force us 
to admit that those who established the Mitanni kingdom were not Iranians but Indians 
who may have gone to the Near East from India. Between these two extreme theories, a 
compromise theory is proposed because the Aryan evidence from Mitanni is not exactly 
identical with Sanskrit either, but occaisonally shows an older stage of development as 
witnessed in the word for 'one' aika which shows a diphthong ai as opposed to the 
monophthong e in Sk. eka. According to the compromise theory the speakers of the 
Mitanni Aryans went to the near east after the proto - Aryans separated from the Indo- 
Iranians but before the forefathers of the Indo-Aryans came to India. T. Burrow chooses 
to call this stage of separation as proto-Indo- Aryan ? 

Thus we do not imagine the relationship of the Near-Eastern Aryan, Old Iranian and 
Old Indo-Aryan as something like - 


(1) Proto-Aryans 


non-Old Indo-Aryan 


Old Indo-Aryan 
(in India) 


r 


Near Eastern 
Aryan 


Old Iranian 
(in Iran) 
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(2) nor as- 


Proio-Aryans 


Old Iranian Old Indian 

(in Iran) (in India) 

i— 1 —i 

Near-Eastern Old 

Indian Indo-Aryan 


(3) but as - 

Proto-Aryans 


Old Iranian Proto-Indo-Aryan 

(in Iran) (in Iran) 


Near-Eastern Old 

Indian Indo-Aryan 

Such a view permits us to say that the cluster pt became tt in Near-East, but was 
preserved in India; but the diphthong ai > e in India was preserved in the Near-East. This 
happened after the branching off of the Near-Eastern from Proto-Indo-Aryan. 

III. Indo-European 

The Indo-lranian family together with many other languages or language-families 
like Greek. Latin, Germanic etc. which were once spread over large parts of Asia and 
Europe form a family of languages known as the Indo-European family, as distinct from 
such other families of languages as Dravidian, Munda, Tibeto-Burman (in India) and 
Semitic, Finno-Ugrian etc. (in Europe and Asia). 

Similarities between the vocabulary items ofSanskritand some other languages like 
Latin or Iralian were long recognised by the missionaries who arrived in India. But they 
remained more or less as curiosities. The credit for the formulation of the theory of a 
common origin for these languages goes to Sir Willian Jones who made the now famous 
pronouncement in 1786 A. D.It was he who for the first time declared that the linguistic 
similarities between the languages now grouped in the IE family of languages can be 
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explained only on the assumption of their having sprung from a common origin which, 
perhaps, no longer exists. 

Today no one is in doubt that the common source, which was once called Indo- 
Germanic and which is now know as Indo-European, no longer exists, which means that 
none of the attested language like Hittite, Sanskrit, Greek and others, however old they 
may be, can be looked upon as the ‘mother’ language of this family. 

The languages, or the Ianguage families, comprising this large family of languages 
are : (l)Indo-Aryan,(2)Iranian,(3) Armenian,(4) Albanian,(5)BaJto-Slavic,(6)Greek. 
(7)Latin,(8)Germanic 1 (9)Cehic,andthetwo more recently discovered, (10) Hittite and 
(1 l)Tokharian. 

It is likely that the Indo-European common speech had already started showing 
dialectal variations within its‘home’before its speakers migrated into different lands. This 
means that not all the characteristics which distinguish these languages from one another 
developed after their separation from each other. Thus the augment a- in the preterite 
forms like Sk. dbharat, Gk, ehpere. Arm. eber is seen only in these three languages and at 
one time must have formed a common feature of these three, as di stinct from others. Later 
when the Greek was separated from this group, there occurred another innovation, viz. 
the change of the Indo-European palatal k' to s in certain languages like Sanskrit, A vestan, 
Armenian, Albanian and Balto-Slavic, but its continuation as a velar sound k in the rest. 
This distinction is widely known as a satsm-centum division based on the words for 
‘hundred’in Avestan satamon the one hand, and Latin centum on the other. 

On the basis of the comparison made between the different languages comprising 
the Indo-European family, it has been possible to reconstruct the‘common origin ’of these 
languages. The technique of such a study was first formulated by Franz Bopp in 1816 in 
his work: Uberdas Conjugations-system derSanskritsprache and was further developed 
by August Schleicher in 1852 in hiswork: Formenlehre derKirchenslawischen Sprache. 
Now it is possible to assert that the ‘similarites’ between these languages are one-time 
“identities” and demonstrate what that “identity” could look like. 

When one compares the sound systems of the different languages of the IE family 
with the sound system of the reconstructed original language it is observed that Greek 
and Latin of the centum group have better preserved the vowel system of the original 
language (it has preserved the original a, e, o vowels while Sanskrit has merged them 
into a single vowel a) while Sanskrit of the satam group has better preserved the original 
consonant system (Sanskrit has kept the distinction between voiced unaspirates and 
aspirates like d and dh , b and bh, while this distinction has been lost in other languages). 

While 4 it is not likely that the community speaking the original IE language was a 
racial community, it must certainly have been an economic and a cultural community. 
The people of this community used a common language, Indo-European, for their 
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intercourse. As far as the social organisation of this community is concerned it can he 
said that it was patriarchal in character. The people of this community had some definite 
ideas about the gods who ruled over the lives of human beings, and about death and the 
other world. They used some form of worship for these gods and knew the art of 
composing poetry in which they praised their gods. 

The question about the original home of this community from where it spread to 
different pans of Europe and Asia has been discussed for a long time and many theories 
have been proposed. The two of these which gained some currency were those which 
placed them in Central Asia or in South Russia and the Kirghiz steppe. The latter theory 
is mainly based on the assumption that a pan of the agricultural terminology which is 
common to other IE languages is lacking in Indo-Iranian.This means that one section of 
the community lived a more or less nomadic life which can be only in steppes. Therefore 
the home of the community must be found at a place where steppe and agricultural land 
come together. The land when boundaries of Southern Russia and the Kirghiz steppes 
meet was considered as ideal to fulfil these requirements. 

P. Thieme who has examined this theory in his Heimat der indogermanischen 
Gemeinsprache points out (p. 25) that P. Schrader himself who had advocated this theory 
had to admit in the first instance that not all, but only a few, IE items related to agriculture 
were missing in the Indo-Iranians and hence we have to admit that the Indo-Iranians too 
knew agriculture. It is of course likely that, as compared to the other IE communities, 
agriculture did not play at that time an important role in their life. 

Among the items considered missing, it is mentioned that the Indo-Iranian group 
does not have a cognate for the IE root * se i sei ‘to sow \ But J. Bloch 5 has demonstrated 
that it, in fact, is to be seen in Sk. slra (nt.) ‘sowing, a plough for sowing slid (f.) ‘furrow ’ 
(originally ‘the bedecked’). From the explanations of J. Block it also become clear why 
there is no correspondance in Sanskrit for Gk. drotron ‘a plough*. This is because the 
forefathers of the Indians in their wandering came to know a new type of plough which 
was equipped with an arrangement of simultaneous sowing. This kind of plough was 
known in Mesopotamia already in the S^millenium B. C. 

Schrader similarly missed the words in Indo-Iranian for IE words meaning ‘to 
grind*, ‘demestic pig’ (according to him Indo-Iranians knew only wild pig. cf. sukara), 
and ‘saltIt is not necessary here to go into the details of the arguments. It is sufficient to 
note that these objection have been successfully met and the knowledge of agriculture 
and pig-breeding can be definitely assumed for all branches of the IE family including 
the Indo-Iranian. Such people, unlike the nomads, could not have occupied a large 
territory as, for example, the one stretching from the Baltic sea in the north to the Kirghiz 
steppe in the south. 
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It is, therefore, necessary to narrow down this region as far as possible. Thieme, with 
his now famous 'Lachs (salmon) theory demonstrates how this narrowing down can be 
achieved. His argument can be briefly stated as follows: OldHG lachs. Anglosaxon leax, 
old Norse lax etc. point to a common origin IE * laks • t laksu- for'salmon fish’.This kind 
of fish is to be found only in the rivers which flow into the northern oceans (the North sea 
and the Baltic sea) and their tributaries. There is no salmon in Greece and Italy. Hence we 
have no correspondences for IE * laks -1 *lakso - in G k. and Lati n, and al so i n south Slav ic. 
The Celts had their own word which was later borrowed as ’saimo’ in Latin. That the Old 
HG lachs and the related words are not an innovation in the Germanic and in the north 
Slavic is demonstrated by the fact that Tokharian, discovered in east Turkestan, has a 
correspondence in laksi meaning ‘fish’. That the word in Tokharian does not mean 
'salmon' is understandable, since there are no salmon in Centra! Asia. The Tokharian 
branch has thus preserved the old IE word but gives it a more general meaning 'fish’.The 
presence of laksi in Tokharian clearly shows that the speakers of this branch came from 
the region where salmon was the fish par excellence, 

H IE had a word like * laks- / *lakso - its correspondence in Sanskrit would be laksa, 
but obviously it cannot have the meaning ‘salmon’since that kind of fish is unknown to 
India. 

Now Sanskrit does have a word laksa which means a very large number. In many 
languages there are words for things which appear in large number or in great mass and 
therefore are themselves expressive of large numbers. For example, in Avesta the word 
haevar meaning 'ten thousand’ is derivable from a word which means ‘a bee’ (cf. Gmc. 
im-pi- 'swarm of bees’). In Sanskrit itself the words jaladhi or samudra 'ocean’and abja 
‘lotus’ signify large numbers. One of the characteristics of the salmon is that they appear 
in large numbers. Thus we can argue that Sanskrit has preserved the IE word *lakso- in 
the form laksa-, not in the meaning ‘salmon’but in the meaning ‘one hundred thousand’. 

A second characteristic of salmon is the red colour of its flesh. An adjective in IE 
from *lakso/*laksowou\d.bc* lakso and would mean ‘salmonish, red’.This corresponds 
exactly with Sanskrit taksd attested since the Atharvaveda, which means red lac tree 
which originally could have meant‘the red’. 

In Ossetic,an Iranian dialect, we find a word lasag which means’trout’,a variety of 
fish, similar to salmon, found in the Caucasian rivers. 

All this evidence points to the north-central Europe as the probable home of the Indo- 
Europeans and not to the south Russia and the adjoining Kirghiz steppe. 

On the basis of the evidence given by the IE word for the salmon, it is thus possible 
to narrow down the limits of the original home of the IE: in the east one does not have to 
go beyond the beach boundary (from Kalinigrad on the Baltic to Odessa on the Black 
sea). In the west we need not go upto the river Rhine. This leaves the area of the salmon 
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rivers V isiul a. Oder and Elbe, roughly the area where the eastern IE languages like Baltic 
(Lithuanian) andSIavic (Polish) and western Indo-European (Germanic) meet,or the area 
corresponding to Poland and eastern part of Germany. 

in this region we have trees and animals, words for which can be reconstructed for 
the IE on the basis of correspondences in the related languages. All these trees and animals 
are characteristic of this region and there is not a single item in the list which is not 
compatible with the region. These can be listed as : 

A. Trees: birch, beech, as pen, oak, pin, fir. 

B. Animals (domestic): dog, fox, sheep, horse, pig, goat. 

C. Animals(non-domestic): wolf,bear,fox,stag,hare,mouse,serpent,turtle. 

D. Birds : eagle,haron,owl,crane. 

E. Acquatic birds : goose, duck, diver. 

F. Insects: fly, wasp, bee, louse. 

Thieme asserts that there is in the above list no animal, domestic or otherwise, that 
we cannot assume for the later stone-, bronze-, and copper-periods in the German low 
level land. 

It seems to me that Thieme has very cogently argued his case. Just as on the basis of 
the linguistic evidence which consists of finding out words which can be reconstructed 
for the Indo-European and which designate animals and trees which are characteristic of 
a given region — in this instance, particularly the words forsalmon fish and for beech and 
fir trees — he has pointed to the north-central Europe as the home of the Indo-Europeans, 
he has excluded other countries whose most characteristic plants and animals have no 
parallers in other languages and hence cannot be considered for being the home of the 
Indo-European people. All these words must be looked upon as later borrowings in those 
respective languages which the speakers of these familiescametoknowafter they arrived 
in those lands. He thus excludes India as the home of the IE due to the impossibility 
ofreconstructible words for elephant, tiger,monkey, fig-tree etc; Iran, because there are 
no IE words for camel, donkey, lion etc; the Mediterranean countries like Greece, 
Italy, Albania, France, Spain for the absence of IE words for donkey, lion, olive, vine, 
cypress etc 

The case for India can be excluded further on the basis of the available language 
situation in this country — the concentration of Indo-Aryan languages in the north and of 
Dravidian languages in the south with some pockets in the north, — the geographical 
knowledge from the Rgveda downwards showing gradual expansion towards east and 
the south from the north-west, and ancient legends pointing to invasions of the people 
speaking Sanskritic languages towards south rather than the other way round. 
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The Rgvedic singers seem to be more or less settled down in the land of the river 
Sindhu and that of the seven rivers, that is the north-western part and Punjab of the 
undivided India. They knew the river Gahga, but the river had not then assumed the 
importance which it did in later Sanskrit literature. They had yet no knowledge of the lotus, 
the nyagrodha , the tiger and rice, which are all foreign to the north-west of India. 

The authors of the Atharvaveda hymns show further advance towards east and the 
south. The tiger now appears as the most feared beast of prey and his skin becomes the 
sign of king’s power. 

When we come to the period of the Brdhmanas we notice that the land known as 
Brahmavarta or the land of Kurus (Kuruksetra) lying between the rivers Sarasvati and 
Drsadvati and of the Pancalas, the land between the Gahga and the Yamuna (the Doab) 
assumes importance. 

The story of Videgha Mathava as narrated in the Sat. Br b clearly points to the 
expansion of the Vedic Indians to the east. The fire which came out from the mouth of 
Videgha Mathava started from the river Sarasvati in the west towards the river Sadamra 
(modem Gandak?) in the east. The Brahman as had never crossed the river Sadamra 
before this incident, But now they settled down 7 even to the east of the river Sadanlra. 

Similarly the legends of the sage Agastya who first burnt the Raksasas in the north 
and then destroyed those who had taken shelter in the southern direction 8 , and his crossing 
the V indhy a mountain and settling down in the south 9 point to the expansion of the Vedic 
Indians to the South. 

This gradual expansion of the Vedic people taking them to the newer and newer 
lands and their getting to know new animals and grains show dearly that they came to 
India from outside. If the Vedic Indians were the indigenous people there is no reason 
why they should not mention anything peculiar to the central.eastern and southern parts 
of India in the hymns of the Rgveda. 
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WHEN KALIDASA NODS 


M A. Mehendale 


When Kalidasa nods, he forgets to describe an important feature of a woman’s 

face. 

Kalidasa has, on many occasions, found opportunities to describe the charms 
of the physical features of women. While doing so he has paid attention to practically 
every part of her body from hair on the head to the nails on her toes. Some of the 
physical features like the lower lip, the breasts, or the hips figure more frequently 
in his descriptions than the others, the neck (kantha, Kumara. 1.42) and loins (jarigha. 
Kumara. I. 35) figuring probably only once. 

It is therefore very surprising that Kalidasa on no occasion makes even su 
much as a passing reference to a woman’s nose in any of his works. 

Kalidasa’s references to the limbs of women may broadly be divided into 
four types : (1) A limb is compared with some object, e.g. a face is said to be like a 
lotus ( Kumara . VIII. 19, 23, 58 1 }. the eye-brows are said to be like waves ( Megh, 

! 10; Raghu. XVI.63), the thighs appear like the trunk of a banana tree (Raghu. VI. 
35; Mala. III. 10), etc.; (2) A particular form or a particular quality of a limb is 
stressed : broadness of the eyes {$ak. III.5; Kumara. 1.46), thinness of the waist 
{Megh. 88; Mai. 111.17), depth of the navel ( Vikra. IV.7; Raghu. XVI.63), red 
colour of the fingers ( Kumara . VII.76). etc.; (3) Describing the decoration of particular 
limb : a leaf or a flower is placed on the ear {Kumara. 111.62; IV.8), a mark of 
sandalwood or some other ointment is put on the forehead ( Kumara . V.55; VIII. 
40), the feet are dyed with the aiaktaka juice ( Vikra. VI. 16; Kumara. V.68). etc.; 
and (4) Mention of the condition of a limb in certain situations : shoulders drooping 
due to fatigue (£ak. 1.29), breasts losing their compactness due to grief {£ak. III.9), 
body bending down a little due to the heaviness of breasts {Megh. &&:Kumara. III.54). 

Of the different types of references noted above, it is understandable if a 
reference to the nose is not made in the context of decorating or ornamenting the 
limbs. A flower cannot be placed on a nose, nor is the nose to be dyed with red 
colour. Scholars are of the opinion that nose-rings or other similar ornaments for a 
woman’s nose were not common in India before 1000 A. D. 2 But this does not 
mean that even the existence of the nose which forms a notable feature of the face 
should have been completely ignored. We find many occasions, especially in the 
Kumarasarhbhava. where a reference to ParvatT’s nose could have easily come up. 
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When the religious rites in connection with Parvati’s marriage were in 
progress, she leaned forward, as instructed by the priest, to bring her face close to 
the smoke. At that time the smoke which went past her cheek and reached the ear 
appeared to the poet like a blue lotus adorning it(Kt//nara. VI1.81). In this description 
Kalidasa has made a reference to Parvati’s ears, and cheeks, but not to her nose. He 
says that the smoke was of 'desirable fragrance’ ( istagandha), and yet he is not 
inclined to say that Parvati’s nose found full satisfaction due to the agreeabieness of 
the smell, or that, she made a little extra effort with her nose to have some more 
fragrance. 

Parvatl desired to have Siva for her husband. In order to achievejhis objective 
she began rendering service to Siva when he was practising austerities.On one 
occasion, when Parvatl was on her way to the place of Siva’s austerities, the poet 
found that a certain bee,whose desire was whetted by the sweetness of Parvati’s 
breath, began to hover round her bimba- like lower lip { Kumara. 111.56). In this way, 
the closest that Kalidasa took his bee to Parvati’s face to have the sweet smell was 
her lower !ip,but not a little beyond, to her nose, the very source of the fragrance! 

When Paryati realized that mere service to 5iva was not enough to obtain 
him as her husband, she started practising severe austerities herself under the open 
sky. When rainy season arrived, the first drops of rain which fell on her head, in 
their downward journey, stopped for a while on her eye-lashes; next, they struck 
against the lower lip, and were shattered when they hit against the elevation of her 
breasts; from there they stumbled on the folds on her stomach, (as if on the speed- 
breakers) and finally reached her navel ( Kumara. V. 24). Thus ended the long 
journey of the rain-drops from head to navel with four stations in between. The 
description is charming no doubt. But no drop took a slightly different course to 
trickle down from her nose to the lower lip! 

The bee in the Sakunrala a.\so, like its counterpart in the Kumarasarhbhava, is 
inclined to neglect the nose of a woman. A certain bee dared go so close to 
Sakuntaia’s face as to touch her eyes, to hum sweetly in her ears, and even to kiss 
her lower lip (I. 23), but never turned its attention to her nose (to have the sweet 
smell which must have issued from her breath). 

When a heroin of Kalidasa, e.g. Malavika (IV.9) or Parvatl (V.74), got angry 
her lips throbbed. In fact in the town where Parvatl grew up, all women, when 
angered, twisted their eye-brows and threatened their lovers with fingers, besides 
expressing their emotion with throbbing lips ( Kumara. VI.45). But neither any of 
Kalidasa’s heroines, nor any other woman figuring in his works, got her nose red 
due to excitement! 

On one occasion Kalidasa has gone dangerously close to making a reference 
to his heroine’s nose, but has, in fact, not. The Yaksa of the MeghadOta experienced 
an imaginary embrace of his wife during which he felt her warm breath. Here was 
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an opportunity for the poet to say, if he wanted to, that their noses met. But the only 
thing he says is that their ‘limbs met’ during the close embrace ( aiigenangam ... 
usnocchvasam samadhikatarocchvasind duravarti sathkalpais tair viSati ... Megha. 
99(108). 

The only place where Kalidasa has actually made a direct mention of the nose, 
not of a female but of a male, is when, while describing £iva practising austerities, 
he says that Siva concentrated his eyes on the nose ( netraih ... laksyikrtaghrdnam ... 
Kumara III. 47; cf. Gita: sampreksya ndsikagram svam VI. 13). 

KalidSsa’s silence on a woman’s (or a man’s) nose as contributing to the 
charm of her appearance is strange in view of the fact that in India attention was paid 
to nose since the Vedic times. The Dasyus are referred to as ‘noseless’ ( anas 
RV. V. 29.10), apparently in disapproval. In Panini’s times the nose having a bent was 
called avatita, avanata, or avabhrata Panini V. 2.31). A Person having the opposite 
of it, according to Patanjali, was a tunganasa (on P. I. 3.2) ‘having a prominent nose’ 
or kalyananasikt or °ndsika (fem.) (on P. IV. 1.55) ‘having an agreeable nose’. 
In the Mahabhdrata, Upamanyu describes ASvina deities as sunasau ‘having 
handsome noses’ and Yudhisthira is distinguished as carughona (1.180.20) 
‘having a pleasing nose’. The commentator Nllakan(ha assigns first place to the 
ndsika ‘nose’ while giving his idea of the six limbs of Sairandhri (Draupadi) which 
were ‘prominent’ ( sadunnatd - Mbh. IV. 8.10 : Bom. Ed. IV. 9.10). The epic poet does 
not fail to call attention to the‘beautiful nose’evenofa fallen hero. Indrajit’s falling head 
is said to be sunasa (Mbh. III. 273.23) as also of AparSjita, son of Dhrtara§tra 
(Mbh .VI .84.21), and Nila (Mbh. VII.30.25). 

In the light of this information it is not understandable why Kalidasa has totally 
ignored a woman’s nose in his works. 


NOTES: 

1. These references are only illustrative and not exhaustive. 

2. A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, 1956, pp. 301-303; 
P. K. Code, Studies in Indian Cultural History, 1960, Vol.II,P. 153. 
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Some Reflections on 
The Raghuvamsa 


M. A. Mehendale 

1 Raghuvarida 4.80 reads as : tatraksobhyam yasor&im 
niveSyivaruroha sah( paulasiyaiulhasyidrer SdadhZna iva hriyam.il 
MallinStha interprets die stanza as follows : Raghu established a heap of 
his fame, which was unshakable, on the Himavant and descended from it. 
He thereby, as though, put to shame the KailSsa mountain which was 
moved by RSvana, by not marching on it The idea is that since the KailSsa 
mountain was once moved by R&vana it had sustained defeat at his hands. 
Raghu did not want to invade it again since he thought it below his dignity 
to defeat someone who was defeated before. By the very act of 
non-invasion Raghu, as, though, put the Kailasa mountain to shame 
‘Kail3sam agatv&iva pratinivrtta ity arlhaM na hi SurSh parena parSjitam 
abhiyujyanta iii bhSvah I); Shri M. R, Kale, in his edition of the 
Raghuvamsa, while elaborating the suggestion of Mallin3tha remarks : 
“Raghu thought it beneath his dignity to advance against KailSsa as the 
mountain was* once overcome by RSvana who was a Br&hmana, and 
therefore was not worthy of his superior prowess as a Ksatriya” [p. 102). 

This interpretation is extremely unlikely. In support of his 
interpretation MiUin2lha should have shown that all the kings who were 
assaiied and defeated by Raghu in this expedition were such as were never 
defeated before by any one else. But this was not the case. Moreover it is 
extremely unlikely that Raghu even otherwise would be intending to attack 
the Kailasa, the seat of Siva. In addition, the above interpretation does not 
take into account the very significant epithet ak$obhya ’unassailable’ used 
by Kalidasa to describe Raghu's yaiorSSi ‘heap of fame’. What the poet 
really intends to say is that the heap of fame established by Raghu on the 
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Himavant was not-shakable, while the KailSsa mountain was. This is how 
he put the mountain to shame. 

2. Raghu. 4.72 reads as : faSamsa lulyasaitvanSm $ainyagho$e ’ py 
asambhramatn / guhifaySnim sirhhanam parivrtyivalokitam // 

Mailingtha takes avalokitam to be the subject (kartr) and 
asarhbhramaxn to be the object in the above sentence. He takes fains- to 
mean ‘to tell’ and hence is required to supply another object ‘army’ 
( fafaihsa kalhayimasa / ‘sasnyebhy ’ ky arthil labhyale). Accordingly the 
stanza is understood by interpreters who follow MallinStha to convey the 
following meaning: In spite of the din created by Raghu’s army the lions' 
looking back by turning their necks conveyed to (the army of Raghu) the 
absence of any agitation of their minds (antahkfobha virahita(vam). 

This interpretation, though grammatically possible, is extremely 
unlikely in the context. For. in almost all the stanzas starting from 28. either 
Raghu himself is the subject or something is told about him. In very few 
stanzas where this is not the case something is reported either about his 
soldiers (30,42, 53,55,65,74), or about the elephants in his army (47,48, 
57, 76), or his horses (56, 67). Hence it is not likely that in an isolated 
stanza the poet would choose to make the lions the subject and not Raghu. 

This is avoided if we understand that it is Raghu who is the subject 
of fafamsa and that farris means * to praise, to admire’. The stanza would 
then mean that Raghu praised the undisturbed looking back of the lions in 
spite of the din created by his army. 

According to the infromation supplied in some of the editions of 
the text, the^ interpretation suggested above is, in fact, adopted by some 
commentators. One of them, Dinakara, for example says : prakaranSt sa 
ily adhyihriyate / sa Raghuh ... asambbiaimm sadhairyaiii yachS lathi 
parivrtyivalokanarh faSamsistausiL This interpretation is definitely to be 
preferred to the one given by MallinStha for the reason stated above. 

3. Two possible variant readings in canto 2. 
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(i) one of these variants is suggested by the commentary of 
Mallinatha. Its presence is felt in stanza 53. The first line, which is 
intended by K21id5sa to explain the formation of the word ksalra, reads as 
: k$aUil kila trayaia ity udagrahksatrasya Sabdah bhuva/tesu nJsdhah. While 
commenting on this line Mallinatha starts with the derivation of the root 
noun ksa: from the root ksan ‘to injure’ (hirhsaySm) and then adds, to 
explain the compound, “one who protects from destruction.is ksalra ” 
(ksato nSkat trSyata su ksatrah). It is thus dear that MaiiinSlha looks upon 
the two constitutents of the compound to be ksat + tra and not ksaCa + tia 
as implied by the reading of the stanza given above. Mallinatha in his 
commentary is completely silent about the formation of the word ksaia. 
Hence we must say that he either overlooked the word k$ata used by 
Kalidasa, or had before him a different reading of the stanza, viz. ksalab 
kila uiyaia... That in his commentary as printed today the words ksalSd 
ity adina and ksatSt Lrayate also occur could be explained as an addition 
made by some later scribe who wanted to bring the commentary in line 
with the usually accepted text. That this in fact must have been the case is 
made clear by the fact that the scribe forgot to carry out this ‘correction’ 
a few lines later where we still read ksatas tr3nam (and not ksaiSt trinaxn) 
akurvatafi, which is in conformity with the suggested reading. 

(ii) Another possibility of a variant reading is fell in stanza 59 of 
the second canto. The stanza reads as follows : tatbeti g&m uklavate 
dUs pah... haraye svadeham up&nayat... This is naturally understood as : 
“To the lion who had said the words ‘be it so’ Dilipa offered his body’’. 
The word go has to be taken to mean ‘speech, words’. But in the principal 
incident that is described in this canto we hear what is happening to 
Nandini, and in that description we come across, besides of course the 
word dhenu, the word go to refer to her (29, 48,61). 

It is therefore very unlikely that Kalidasa would choose to use the 
word go in this description in another sence ‘speech’. Moreover, there is 
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no necessity to add the words g£m uk(avale after lathed. This is shown by 
5.59 which reads as lathety upasprfya payah pavitram ... sah ... 
ascramantram jagraha. Here, after lathed some other act viz. sipping the 
water done by the person who said lathed is narrated. This is also what we 
expect in our stanza to take place. Hence it is suggested that the original 
reading possibly was lathed garh muktavate dilipah ... which would mean 
“to the lion who having said 'be it so 5 had released 1 the cowThe lion, 
having said tatha proceeded to do something else, viz. releasing the cow. 
This reading also gives better sense. The lion who had agreed to Dilipa's 
suggestion by saying ‘be it so’ had immediately acted on it and released 
[muktavate) the cow. Now it was Dihpa's turn to fulfil his obligation 
which he also did by instantly offering his body to the lion. 
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(B) REVIEWS 


Gujarati par ArabI Pharaslnl Asar r (In Gujarati. The influence of the 
Arabic and Persian Languages on Gujarati), Part I, by C. R. Naik, Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha, Ahmcdabad, 1954, pp. 12 ; 438. Price Rs. 4/8. 

The modern Indian languages have been greatiy influenced, particularly in 
vocabulary, by the Arabic and Persian languages due to the continuous Islamic rule 
in this country for several centuries. However, the number of words in tire differ¬ 
ent Indian languages which could be traced to Perso-Arnbic influence varies in 
different regions owing to various circumstances . 1 In the present work Dr. Naik 
makes an attempt to assess the degree of the influence exerted by these foreign 
languages on Gujarati. The Gujarat Vidya Sabha may be congratulated for having 
brought out this publication so valuable for the cultural study of Gujarat. 

In the first three chapters of the book, the author describes the history, language 
and literature of Iran, and the arrival of foreigners in Gujarat—the topics which 
supply the background to the main subject. In the fourth chapter he gives his 
evaluation of the Perso-Arabic element in the language of Gujarat. While doing 
so he has not merely given the lists of borrowed words in Gujarati. Instead, he has 
classified these words under suitable heads like words referring to Administration, 
Law, Revenue, Medicine, Agriculture, etc., and preceded each one of these lists with 
introductory remarks discussing at times the causes which led to these borrowings. 
A glance at these lists will enable the reader to appreciate the wide influence exert¬ 
ed by the foreigners on the life and culture of the people of Gujarat. In the last 
chapter we find the treatment of some topics of morphological interest such as the 
foreign influence on the noun-formation in Gujarati, the use of foreign indeclinables 
and suffixes. There we also get a discussion of the semantic aspect in so far as the 

l. la coarse of time many of these words became difficult for understanding and attempts 
were made to compile lexicons of Persian words with Sanskrit equivalents. Efforts in the other 
direction viz. to avoid the use of foreign words in a language and replace them by old indigenous 
words were also not unknown. For a description of these Lexicons, cf. Infiltration of Persian 
words in Indian Languages by Dr. M. R. Majumdar, Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1.89-02. 
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240 


reviews 


author cites instances to show how the original meaning of some foreign words was 
changed in modern Gujaritl. Quite interetsing is the collection of some of the 
Gujarati sayings which are either translations of foreign sayings or which show 
foreign words in their present form. 

A few remarks may be made. For a proper and thorough treatment of the 
subject it was necessary to make a distinction between such foreign words which 
have completely replaced the words proper to the language and such as are used 
alongside the indigenous words. It does not again suffice to list together borrowed 
words of varied frequency in their use. In fact on a proper study it will be observed 
that in some eases a foreign word is used in a limited context and hence is used 
less often, whereas the local word finds wider employment. To take only a few 
instances from amongst those that have been listed together os referring to the 
parts of the body (pp. 277-278) we may consider such pairs : kadarn : pag* ; 
kamar : kid ; khun : lohi ; casm : dkh ; jabdn : j'tbh ; badan : Sarlr . It is by no 
means the case that such pairs are restricted only to the words referring to the 
parts of the body. They can as well be formed with words given in the other lists 
by the author. Then again in certain cases it may be found thataborrowed word 
has found inclusion in the language vocabulary not because it expresses a foreign 
idea, but because the local word lias changed its meaning or has come to be used 
in a narrow sense in the course of its development. Thus, for example, the word 
for garden bag (p. 243) may have found acceptance in the language, as the deriva¬ 
tive of the inherited word ujapi was used in the restricted sense of a picnic. Unless 
such careful distinction is made in the borrowed words, a casual reader is likely to 
overestimate the foreign influence on the language and culture of Gujarat. 

The author’s citing of jdngh (the printed text gives jdng which is not given in 
the Jodaniko&a) by the side of Skt. janu (p. 312) is not correet—the former has 
to be traced to Skt. janghfi. On p. 821, the author cites rang (a) as common to 
all the three languages, viz. Persian, Sanskrit, and Gujarati; but this is in contradic¬ 
tion to the author’s earlier observation in footnote 2 on p. 272 where he asserts 
that rang ‘ colour ’ is a Persian word, and that Sanskrit range is altogether a differ¬ 
ent word. 


The absence of a word-index is a great handicap. The utility of works such 
as the present one would be greatly increased when it is supplied with a good index. 
As mentioned on the cover page, the present volume is the first part; but the 
introduction does not make clear in how many parts the subject is going to" be 
handled, and what we may expect to read in the subsequent parts. 


M. A. Mehendale 


2. The second word In each of these pairs has not been cited by the author ; he only gives 
the first one as a borrowing. .. . 
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The Etymologies of Yaska, tty Sioinif.suw.kii Vakm.i. with the assistance of 

Bimm Dkv Suastki, Vishvt shvaraiuuid rndologieal Series No. 5. Hoshiarpur, 

1»RS. pp. xii. ‘24H. 

It. is now yen orally recognised that for a proper understanding of the Itgveda. 
it is also necessary to take into account the indigenous attempts towards Vodic 
interpretation. Though the N’imktu of Yaska is one of the important contribu¬ 
tions to Vcdic exegesis which old Indian tradition has preserved for us. it was once 
customary to brush aside the testimony of Yaska as fanciful and ridiculous. Prof. 
Vakm.i has therefore rendered a signal service to the cause of Vedic studies by 
undertaking a very painstaking and scholarly examination of the etymologies <>r 
Yaska and by telling us which of these etymologies may be regarded as acceptable 
and which nut from the stand-point, of* comparative philology. The present wink 
is not a men restatement of Yaska's etymologies, not a hasty decision on them, 
hut. a careful ev aluation of Yaska's views in the light of Indo-Kuropc-an parallels. 
All things taken together, the author gives his judgment that the Nirukta. may be 
called a treatise ' on primitive V edic etymology 

When one reads the etymologies of Yaska one cannot help feeling that the. whole 
science is reduced tothe following a given number of words to be necessarily derived 
from a given number of verbs on the. basis of the siinilitrtf vofmenuiitgorthat of the 
letters. The had results whieli arise out of such mechanism have been well demon¬ 
strated bv the author on p. It) ft*. The second chapter of the book, of which these 
pages form apart, show in the first instance *" that Yaska s etymologies had a sound 
scientific basis. He ( i.r. Yaska) has evinced a considerable grasp of phonological 
principles which formed the background of the Vedic language.” But the analysis 
in this chapter also reveals that- ” on the whole, the etymologies of Yaska are of 
primitive type, bearing the stamp of the age in which he lived and, consequently. 
showing no traee of that comparative historical outlook which crowns the achieve¬ 
ments of modern linguistics.’* 
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The third chapter forms the basts of the whole study as it goes im to classify 
the etc mo topics of Yaska under various types such as (t) etymologies based on 
contamination. (t<) etymologies betraying mechanical nature, (m) etymologies 
indicating Yaskn\ poverty of imagination, etc. This whole classification is based 
<m a critical anil systematic examination of the data, and it speaks volumes for tin- 
scientific outlook and the learning of the author. This chapter shows that roughly 
1/6 of the etymologies of Yaska are entirely acceptable. 2/3 are primitive, and 1/3 
obscure. 

The fourth eliapter on " Yaska and the Padakaras " was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Prof. Visfiva Haudhu Shastri. and written on the basis of the material 
collected by Prof. Bltini Dev Shastri. We are extremely thankful to Prof. Shastri 
for his brilliant suggestion, for this eliapter gives abundant material for further 
research which will lead us nearer to the correct interpretation of the itgveda. The 
chapter first attempts to give the conventions of the Padakara observed in the 
analysis of words arid then a discussion of the analysis made by Yaska in the light 
oi these conventions. Yaska knew Padapatha no doubt, but he was not a blind 
follower of tiie views of its author as can be seen from the few occasions on which he 
disagrees with the Padapatha. 


The book includes some very useful indices like an index of words etymologised 
by Yaska, an index of the basic vocabulary of Yaska’s etymologies, and an index 
of comparative linguistic vocabulary. 

While trying to establish that some of the etymologies of Yaska show that he. 
was far in advance of his times (pp. 4-6), the author gives on p. r> the instance of 
kantaka. which Yaska derives from x /krni (Nirukta 9.3*2. This etymology is not 
given in Rajwade's edition of the Nirukta with Marathi translation). This deriva¬ 
tion shows, as it were, that Yaska was aware of the famous law of cerebralisation in 
OIA. But a little later while demonstrating how V aska s etniYologies an- primitive 
{pp. 19-22), the author cites on p. 20 the instance dnndn which Yaska derives from 
y/dml and Aupamanyava from y/dam, which according to the author, lietrays the 
ignorance of the origin of cerebrals. It would therefore he legitimate to regard 
t hat the etymology of kantaka from \/knd suggested by Yaska takes no notice of 
cerebralisation, but is an etymology based merely on the similarity of sound anti 
sense. Under type C (p. 86 If.), in the classification of etymologies, arc brought 
together words the etymologies of which show, in the opinion of the author. Yaska's 
poverty of imagination. ‘Among these we lined rksa {p. 37) which Yaska (3.20) 
derives from \^r(ir) and y/khya. The etymology of Yaska may not lie correct; 
but it should be noted that it is based on the pronunciation of kft ns khy known also 
to the author of the Satapathahrahmana (see, Sohkftklowitz, IF 46.249, 1928). 
Similarly type l (p. 122 ff.) brings togeher words the etymologies of which are 
pronounced to be obscure. Among these one notices unsaXyd (p. 137), for which 
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three etymologies arc incutioiud in the Nirukta 0.13. One of these, and perhaps 
the one preferred t>v Yaska. says that mlsaiyn are so-ealled as they were born of the 
nose ( ud.'iikdprahhavtm Ixihhuvutuh ). The autlior notes that according to Wust the 
word is to he derived from \/nas to associate, Imlo-Kur. ties- to return. Gr. neomai 
' I return home But H. Lommk.l has recently shown in an article contributed to 
Schubring Commemoration Volume 1 (pp. 29-31) that- the etymology referring to 
the birth from nose is based on a myth given in the Urhaddevata and the later 
Puranas. and that the use of the suffix -tyo is attested since Indo-tluropean times 
for the formation of words which show origin or descent. In chapter IV, section d. 
are collected together words not analysed by the Padapatha. We may as well note 
that dumunas has not. been analysed by the Padapatha. as it also leaves without 
analysis vispdtnl {like visp'iti which is recorded on p, 172), 


. M. A. MehkkoaijK 
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Prakrta Bhdsd (In Hindi) ; A series of three lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the Parsvanatha Vidya&rama at the Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, by Prabodh Bechardas Pandit. Banaras, 1954, pp. 58, 
Price Rs. 1-8-0. 

The organisers of the Shri Parsvanatha Vidyasrama may be con¬ 
gratulated for having arranged a series of lectures on a topic connected 
with Jaina religion and Prakpta languages as one of their various 
academic undertakings. They certainly acted properly in securing the 
known linguist and Prakpta scholar of Gujarat, Dr. P. B. Pandit, to 
deliver the first series of the lectures on the middle Indian dialects. The 
importance of a scientific study of these dialects now needs hardly any 
emphasis. For, without such a study, as the publisher observes in his 
introductory remarks, a proper linguistic assessment of the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages Will not be possible. 

In his first lecture the lecturer does well to give the historical back¬ 
ground of the Prakrtas by showing the relationship which Samskrta, as 
the representative of the Old Indo-Aryan period, has with the other Indo- 
European languages. In the second lecture we get the description of the 
several middle Indian dialects in their geographical distribution. At one 
place the lecturer has rightly stressed the point that it is not proper to 
differentiate between languages if they differ from one another in only 
one or two phonetic features. The last lecture is devoted to narrate the 
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further development Of the middle Indian stage. In this regard the lec¬ 
turer puts forth two important ideas. In the first place the literature 
available today does not make it possible to get a clear picture of the 
further development of the Prakrtas in the various geographical areas. 
If the literature in those days had not developed in isolation from the 
people, if it had treated of the subjects directly concerning the people, 
we would have been fortunate today to receive specimens of many Prakr¬ 
tas which must have been in use in those days in different parts of .the 
country. The second point stressed by the lecturer is that the phonetic 
changes witnessed in the development of MIA (and for that matter also 
of 01 A) are not absolute innovations. Such changes had already started 
in the language as a matter of natural course. The contact with the 
speakers of the other linguistic families in India may have only helped 
the rapid spread of these changes. It is, therefore, inaccurate to say 
that the middle Indie phonetic changes (and the morphological changes 
arising out ot them) were due to the ignorance or the laziness of the 
people who spoke them. Before closing the series, the lecturer has ex¬ 
pressed hope that it would be possible for the Parsvanatha Vidyasrama 
and other similar institutions to take up the publication of good editions 
of Jaina canonical literature. Such editions should be furnished with 
an accurate description of the language and a vocabulary which would 
ultimately lead to the compilation of a broad-based Prakpta grammar. 

On p. 21, the Shahbazgarhi and the Mansehra versions of the 
ASokan rock edicts are said to belong to the north-east, which is obviously 
a mistake due to oversight. On the same page, these versions are twice 
correctly referred to as belonging to the north-west. The reasons given 
on pp. 7-8, while discussing as to why the works belonging to the Vedic 
period were not written down, may not represent the correct state of 
affairs. The explanation may not be sought in the limited knowledge of 
the script or in the attempt of the Brahmanas to monopolise the know¬ 
ledge of the intricate Vedic ritual, but into the fact that written texts 
easily lead to variations, a thing which had to be scrupulously avoided 
in order to ensure the efficacy of the sacrifices. In the second lecture, 
the lecturer has attempted a geographical description of the Prakrtas on 
the basis of the Asokan inscriptions. This may be done, but only after 
a critical examination of the data enabling us to fix what really consti¬ 
tutes the eastern or the western, etc. In this respect it may be permitted 
to refer to an article published in the Journal of the Oriental Institute, 
Baioda, \ ol. I, pp. 240-44 showing that certain exceptional features occur¬ 
ring in the Dhauli and the Jaugacla separate edicts are not eastern but 
north-western. 

—M. A. Mehendale. 
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Beobac'htungen iiber die Sprache des buddhistischen Urlcanons Von 
Heinrich LUEDERS. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Ernst 
WaldscHmidt. Ab h and 1 ungen dev deutschen Aka dem ie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin. Klasse fur Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 
Ja hr gang 1952, Nr. 10, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin, 1954, pp. 19G, 
Price DM 19/-. 

It is always a matter of great pleasure to get to read a book by 
Lueders. It is indeed to be regretted that a part of what Lueders wrote 
could not be published during his life time. The result is that some of his 
complete works like the edition of the Udanavarga have been altogether 
destroyed and even his other works which are now being published by his 
pupils were damaged in part. . The editor’s work for the present volume 
must have been particularly difficult as the work was not finalised by 
Lueders' him self. When the Nachlass came to the editor's hands, the 
pages were not numbered, the book not divided into chapters, and the 
beginning' of the manuscript completely lost. In spite of these difficul¬ 
ties, the editor has done his work exceedingly well and he deserves 
congratulations and thanks of all lovers of Indological research. He has 
not simply put the material of the Nachlass into proper shape; he has also 
made the book more valuable by referring in footnotes to such para¬ 
graphs from Geiger’s Pali Litteratur und Sprache as give additional 
material which was not found in Lueders’ manuscript. He also gives 
suitable references to Edgerton’s Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Grammar 
and Dictionary. 

In his Zum Geleit the editor elucidates in short the view held by 
Lueders as regards the language of the supposed original canon of Budd- 
'hism. On the basis of the comparison of the Udanavarga verses from the 
Turfan fragments with their parallels in the Pali version Lueders had 
come to the conclusion quite early (see references p. 7, footnote 4) that 
both the Sanskrit and the Pali texts go back to an original which was 
composed in the eastern dialect. There has been some controversy re¬ 
garding this view. Recently EdGERtON in his Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar bus expressed the opinion that we cannot at all speak of an 
‘original language’ of Buddhism. Though Lueders had made known his 
opinion early he had not then published the detailed investigation of the 
problem which we find in the present work. This collected evidence, well 
substantiated on facts, should go some way to persuade the opponents of 
Lueders’ theory to reconsider their opinion. 

The book has been divided into two major parts to which is added 
a small Anhang discussing some verses from the Udanavarga. The first 
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part enumerates the-'various instances from Pali in which it is possible 
to discern the eastern influence, and the second part furnishes the picture 
of the phonology and the morphology of the language of the original 
canon. As I propose to give a detailed review of the second part at some 
other place, the present account is restricted only to the first part of the 
book. It is well known that the most striking elements of the eastern 
language are nom. sg. ending -e and l for r. In the first part Lueders has 
brought together such instances from Pali where he finds the influence 
of these two eastern characteristics and successfully shows that the pas¬ 
sages containing these instances yield good sense only when we suppose 
that they are based on an original eastern version. 

The following remarks are therefore offered not in a spirit to con¬ 
trovert the main conclusion of Lueders but to elucidate certain points in 
the material handled by him. 

1. § 10, p. 17 : In Jataka 388,1 we have a word dani in line 1. 
For this the Simhalese manuscript.' read ddne and Lueders* is right in 
thinking that this is the correct reading. In the translation of the verse, 
however, Lueders renders dani by ‘jetzt;. Pali ddni for eastern ddne 
shows a change of -e > -i probably indicating, as suggested by Lueders, 
short pronunciation of -e. This change is witnessed also in the north¬ 
western inscriptions of Asoka. cf. duvi for duve ( dve ),' arrthi for arhhe 
(anyah), rafani for rajane (rdjdnah). We also get a similar instance 
from, a version of the minor rock edict, probably under north-western 
influence, cf. upeti for upete (upetah) in the Kopbal version. For Pali 
hemantagimhisu for - gimhesu (cited on p. 17, f.n. 3) we have an exact 
parallel in pavatisu for pavatesu in the Rupnath version of the minor 
edict. 1 

2. § 14, pp, 19-20 : Lueders has shown convincingly that the 
Mahavastu (11.238.17) translator had mistaken anumatte hi of the 
original eastern version as one word (uryumattehi instr. pi.) and mis¬ 
construed it as ad,j. to punnehi. He, therefore, translated it into Sanskrit 
as anumdtraih punyaih . The whole line then read as—- 

anumdtraih punyaih artho mahyarh na vidyati. 

Lueders further observes that the translator while doing so did not 
pay attention to the fact that in putting anumdtraih punyaih (6 syllables) 
for anumatte hi punneki (8 syllables) he had shortened the first quarter 
of the line by two syllables. This is true so far as the written form goes. 
But perhaps this fact may show that the visarga preceded by the diph- 

1. For a similar tendency to change c>» in the Niya Prakrit and the Kharo^th! 
Dhammapada see BURROW, The Language of the Kharosthi Documents, § 1. 
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thong was pronounced as hi (-.aik as -aihi ) exactly as it is done today in 
single words at least in Mahara§(ra. Hence even though the two words 
give six syllables in the written form, they were probably pronounced as 
ayyumdtraihi punyaihi even in a metrical line in order to get eight syl¬ 
lables. This again seems to have been the reason why no sandhi was made 
between punyaik and artho (= punyair artho) , for that would reduce the 
pad a by one syllable. Lueders is certainly right when he says that in 
the Lalitavistara version (261.18) there occurred loss of a syllable when 
punnehi was translated by punyaih because there sandhi was effected 
between the visarga and the following a. This loss of a syllable was then 
made good by the addition of me. cf. anumatram hi me punyair artho 
Mara mt. vidyate. 

3. § 15, pp. 20-21 : Among the cases where the eastern nora. sg. 

~e was mistaken by the Pali translator as loc. sg., Lueders lists hide bfiadde 
which occurs thrice in Jataka 531.50-52. On p. 21 he observes that in 
verse 51 the interpretation of kule bhadde as loc. sg. seems justified and 
that this gave occasion to Iqpk upon the two words as loc. sg. in form also 
in verses 50 and 52 where, in the opinion of Lueders, they are not justified 
and where they have to be interpreted as. nom. sg. it is a little difficult to 
believe that the interpretation which is regarded as justified for the middle 
stanza (51) should have influenced the interpretation of the stanza pre¬ 
vious to it (50). 

Hence it may be pointed out that the interpretation of the two 
words as loc. sg. also seems justified in the first verse 50 (p. 21) which 
begins with the word yathassu (for yatthassu ? Fausbqell gives yatth' 
assu). This word meaning ‘where’ can be more easily connected with 
kule bhadde as loc. sg. than with nom. sg. ( yattha khattiyanam kule bhadde. 
bheri nadati etc.). It is even possible that this yattha coming' at the 
beginning of the first (50) of these three verses is also to be construed 
with the following two verses (51, 52). Thus when kule bhadde is justi¬ 
fied as loc. sg. in the first two verses 50 and 51, it is natural to anticipate 
that it is justified also in the third verse 52. And this in fact actually 
seems to be the'case. With the supposition of yattha from verse 50, kule 
bhadde as loc. sg. give good sense here also. The mistaken nom. 
singulars in stanza 52 are,‘therefore, not kule bhadde, but -abhw'ude and 
~nikuhjite occurring in line one of that verse because as loc. sg. they make 
no sense. They are thus to be interpreted not as participles used adjec- 
lively qualifying kule, but as substantives. What is expressed in the 
other two verses with the use of verb forms nadati, nikuhjati, hhhsati, 
and uparodati is expressed here with the help of verbal derivatives. 
abhirut-a and nikunjita. are not noted in the PTS Dictionary as substan¬ 
tives, but it gives ruta (and ruda) as a noun. In Sanskrit, according to 
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the PW, abhiruta and Icujita are attested as nouns since Ramayaria. The 
verse is, therefore, to be translated as—“(where) in the happy house of 
the Ksatriyas there is the noise of peacocks and kraunca birds and the 
cries of cuckoos—what is happier than that?” 

4. § 17, pp. 21-22 : Lueders very ingeneously points out that in 
the Sutta-Nipata 453 (— Theragatha 1229) atthe and dhamme occur as 
misunderstood loc. singulars. They should have been attho and dhamvmo 
(both nom. sg.) respectively. However, his reconstruction (p. 22) of the 
line from the parallel passage in the Udanavarga 8.14 as found in the 
old Ci manuscript of Berlin is not quite convincing. Actually the line 
has been read as— 

[sa] tya . rm. ca sarri . ym[fft ]i .. [m] / 

Lueders suggests the reconstruction of the line as— 

satydm arthe ca dharme ca santa dhuh pi'atisthitam/ 

where satydm and pratisthitam appear as fern. This makes it necessary to 
supply vdcam (going with satydm ) from vded occurring in the first half of 
the verse (saccam ve a-rrmtd vded esa dhammo sanantano). But would it,not 
be more natural to reconstruct the line as satyam arthe ca dharme ca .... 
pratisthitam (neut.) since the first word, so far as it is legible, does not 
show the length of the vowel in the second syllable ? The Tibetan trans¬ 
lation noted by LUEDERS on p. 22, f.n. 2 also points to satyam. .. .’pratisthi¬ 
tam. Obviously Lueders suggested satydm (vdcam) pratisthitdtn (fem.) 
because in the ms. F he found vdcam, cf. satyam arthe ca rpiarme ca 
vdcam dhuh pratisthitam as also in ms. x [ca] dharme ca vdcam [a]~. But 
in these manuscripts vdcam has nothing to do with satyam; it is to be 
construed, together with ’pratisthitam, with dhvh which follows it im¬ 
mediately. Thus satyam arthe ca dharme ca ( iti ) pratisthitam vdcam 
(santa) dhuh would give good sense. With vdcam dhuh. we may compare 
vdcam bhaseyya and bhdsati vdcam, Sutta-Nipata 451 and 454- or dipyam 
dha sthitam .pdrsve Bhdradvdjam idam vacah, Ram&yana 1.2.20. 

5. § 21, pp. 24-27 : Under cases of the misunderstood loc. sg. 
Lueders notes bhummaddhano (Jataka 538.51), nom. sg., which in his 
opinion should have been bhumivaddhane, loc. sg. (The line runs as— 
nihato nunc me putto pathavyd bhiimivaddhano ) . Lueders starts froiji 
Pali vatfdheti which, as rightly pointed out by him, is used about ‘Aufhati- 
fen eines ^Breis in einer Schiisser. Therefore, bhumivaddhana-, accord¬ 
ing to him, means ‘Erdanhaufung' or ‘Grab’. This he connects with 
nihato which in his opinion is either a wrong translation of nighdde or 
a corruption of nikhato. Lueders therefore translates the line as—‘sieber- 
lich ist mein Sohn in der Erde in dem Grabe eingegraben’. 
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This interpretation is not quite convincing. In the first instance, 
it compels us to presume that nikato is a wrong translation of nighade or 
a corruption of mkhtito. Secondly, on this presumption nihato through 
nikhato is to be derived from ni\/khanc^-~ which is not very natural, be¬ 
cause it seems difficult to separate nihato from nihantvdna 3 occurring in 
the first half of the verse (ayam so sdrathi eti nihantvdna vtam’ atrajam) 
and LUEDERS does not seem to object to its derivation from ni\Jhana. Of 
course it can as well be said that nihantvdna is also a corruption of nik - 
hantvana, but this Lueders does not do. Thirdly, in this construction 
nihato and bhumivaddhane (actual text -vaddhano) which are brought 
together stand very much apart. It may, therefore, be suggested that 
\Jvaddha is here used in its qsual sense ‘to increase’, vaddhana can then 
mean both increasing or causing to increase (Pa. 3.1.134), in the present 
instance the latter, bhumivaddhana , lit. ‘one who increases the earth’, 
may have been used as an euphimistic expression for a person buried in 
ground as thereby he may be regarded to cause the earth of the ground to 
increase. This may have been specially said of a person who was regarded as 
deaf, dumb, and a fool, and otherwise of no use to the people. The expression 
pathavivaddhanakakamma which comes at the end of the instructions 
given by the king to the charioteer can also have similar meaning, ‘the 
act of increasing the earth (by burying the prince in fhe ground)\ Thus 
bhumivaddhano as nom. sg. and adj. to putto seems quite satisfactory in 
the present verse. 

6. § 37, pp. 38-39 : § 37-—§ 86 are devoted to showing the cases 

where l in Pali may be traced to the eastern influence. In the beginning, 
however, Lueders examines those instances which seem to be doubtful and 
where forms with l could be regarded as regular Pali forms. To begin 
with in § 37 he takes the case of gilati: girati ‘to swallow’ about which he 
concludes—“Wie im Sk. konnen aber auch im Pali gilati und girati nebe- 
neinander bestanden haben.” 

The instances examined by Lueders in this article, however, seem 
to show that the two forms were not promiscuously used. In fact they 
show that the two forms were used to express opposite meanings. Thus 

2. Forms of -\/khana occur many time3 in Gathas 3, 4, etc., and also in the 
prose narration. Hence it may be tempting to connect nihato with niyjkhana.. It is, 
however, a little difficult to say why exactly here the corruption took place when forma 
of ^Jkhana have been well preserved at other places in thi3 Jataka. But even if 
we regard nihato as a corruption of nikhato or a wrong translation of niff hade (cf. 
nighaiiriasi in G. 8) it is not necessary to take bhumivaddhano as a mistake for 
— vaddhane. With the meaning of bhumivaddhana here proposed the line can be trans¬ 
lated as 'Indeed is my son, the increaser of the earth, buried in the ground’, 

3. nihantvdna occurs also in Gath5 62 and nihahhamdno in G&thas, 64, 66. 
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\/gila (also when prefixed with o, ni, pari ) was used to express ‘to swal¬ 
low’, while \/gira (with the prefix ut) gave the opposite sense ‘to vomit, 
to spit out, etc.’. Therefore the proper Pali word for ‘to vomit’ would 
be \Juggira (with r) cited by Lueders from the Udana II, 6, etc. (p. 39). 
When against this we get \/uggila (with l ) ‘to vomit out’ in Pali (cf. 
Majjhimanikaya 1,393, Saihyuttanikaya IV. 323, and Jataka 436.4), 
then these may not be regarded as doubtful cases. They can be definitely 
looked upon as coming in Pali due to eastern influence. 4 

According to the available dictionaries vdy/gil never occurs even 
in Sanskrit in the sense ‘to vomit out, to spit out, eject, etc.’, to express 
which we have ud\/gir. However, udgdla in the sense of ‘vomiting out* 
has been noted in the Schmidt’S Nachtrage as occurring in the late work 
Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva 1.94 and 3.180-181 (p. 434, line 1). But 
in both these cases the word occurs with l for the sake of alliteration. 5 Cf. 

IcantlMntah-pravilagna-saXya-sakal-odgdla-skhalat-kuksayah and ghatadd- 

sindrh hi vadanasaurabha.m svamitambidodgdldn* na saubhagyabaidU. 
(This alliteration in end syllables is continued also In the following 
phrases, cf. prasunavanasamsargan na msargat , brhadbhdnubhdvdn na 
svabhavat, etc.). From the text, the word has also gone to the commen¬ 
tary while expiai»ing the text-word vigirna 1.82. cf. tena vigirnd udgirnd 

udgdlitd ye phenaht, . Yamena purvam mptakani bhaksitani paAcad 

udgdlah krta ity arthah. The word udgdla ‘vomiting’ is further noted 
in the Skt. lexicon VaijayantI 183.126 (udgalo vamathudgdrau ) only. 

7. § 47, pp. 47-48 : Lueders discusses here e\amuga in a group of 

allied words. The citations from the Pali literature make it clear that 
damuga means ‘an idiot, a fool’. 7 As Lueders points out the word is pot 
attested in Sanskrit literature 8 and the meanings given to edamuka by the 
Sanskrit Lexicons 8 do not help us at all in explaining the word. Lueders is 

4. That seems to be the reason why the Burmese manuscripts show uggiri for 
uggili in Jataka 436.4, mentioned by Lueders on p. 3d, f.n. 3. 

5. It is also possible that udgalo. was being mixed up with ud^'gal — ‘to trickle 
out, drop out, etc.’That would also explain uggaliadabbhakavala mid. (udgalitadcir- 
bhakavala mrgah) in the Sakuntala IV. 12. 

8. Schmidt’s equating udgdla with ‘Geniessen von Ausgespicenem’ with a ques¬ 
tion mark is obviously wrong. 

7. The meaning ‘deaf and dumb’ given by Dutoit in translating Jataka 548 (If) 
69 and 20 and seemingly supported by Lueders in f.n. 1, p. 48 by referring to Jataka 
546 (II) 13 is not supported as in the last instance the reading is not certain. 

8. It may, however, be pointed out that anelam&ka, as mentioned in the Nach¬ 
trage, occurs in the sense ‘taubstumm’ in the Srlkanthacarita 6.10, and probably in the 
sense ‘stumpfsinning’ in the Har^acarita (1936) 28.2. 

9. To the references given by Lueders may be added Rabhasa cited by the com¬ 
mentator on Amara 3.1.38, who also gives the meaning aatha for edamuka. 
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therefore, favourably disposed toward? the suggestion made by Boeht- 
lingk-Roto in PW that Skt. ednmuka contains edar ‘sheep’ and therefore 
it means ‘dumb like a sheep'. Lueders further observes that'the meaning 
‘idiot’ attested in Pali can be easily had from ‘dumb like a sheep’. That 
is true; but being ‘dumb’ is not in any way a special characteristic of 
sheep and hence, while explaining the word it would not be sound to pro¬ 
ceed from the meaning ‘dumb like a sheep’. In fact the word seems to 
be definitely not known to old Sanskrit literature. Starting, therefore, 
from the surer meaning ‘idiot’ attested in Pali literature it may be sug¬ 
gested that the latter part muga of the compound elamugu may not have 
anything to do with muka ‘dumb’, but that it may go back to Sk. murkha 
‘fool’: edarrmrkha > elamukkha > elamukka > elaviuka > elamug a. 
The word would then literally mean ‘fool or simpleton like a sheep’. In 
that case edamuka would appear as wrong Sanskritisation. of Pali clamuga. 

So far as the form muka < murkha 10 is concerned, instances of loss 
aspiration are witnessed both in Pali and Prakrit, Geiger §62 (also §40) 
cites ikka < rksa, Takkasila < Taksasild, etc.; Fischel §213 gives sad- 
kald Amg, JM,S < srnkhald, but sankhala M,S, sankhald Mg, etc, and 
§ 302 sakkuli and samkuli < saskuli; sukka Amg, JM < suska, but sukkha 
M, Amg, S, suska Mg, etc. The change k > g occurs in Pali, and it has 
been noted by Lueders as an eastern characteristic in §87 and f.n. 1, 
Geiger § 38. He also considers in § 122-§ 132 (see also p. 102, f.n. 2) 
certain cases of hyper-Pallsm in which k appears for g. Thus from the 
formal point of view there is nothing objectionable in deriving e^amuga 
from edamurkha. }] 

Under ela in elamug a PTS Dictionary observes as follows :—"A 
rather strange use and explanation of ejamuga (with reference to a snake 
“spitting”) we find at J III.347 where it is explained as “eja-paggharan- 
tena mukhena elamugarh”, i.e., called ejamuga because of the saliva 
(foam?) dripping from its mouth, v.l. elamukha.” This explanation of 
the commentator is obviously mistaken, ela does not mean saliva or foam, 
and secondly this sounds a very strange description of a serpent. In 
the Gathas the serpent is otherwise described only as kanha, uggaieju, 

10. Lueders does not discuss the* loss of aspiration as a regional characteristic. 
It may be pointed out that in the inscriptions of Asoka the loss of aspiration is noted in 
the Girnar version in the forms of the root y/tifth-, of. \Jtista G, but tipha or citha 
in other versions; also cf. sesta (sregfAa) G, but are (.ha Shah; Man., tefha Kal; 
gharasta (grhastha) G, but gahatha Man., Kal., grahatha Shah, gihitka Top. The 
form idka in the Girnar version (and once in the Dhauli) as against kida of the re¬ 
maining versions is the case of an old preservation. 

11. S and Mg give mukkka (Pischel §287), and murukkha is noted for the 
eastern language by Markaptfeya (§ 139) and Sauraseni {§ 131). 
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and dsivisa. The commentator was forced to explain away somehow 
elamugarii as he took it to be an adjective of uragarh. The instances col¬ 
lected by LUEDERS in article § 47, however, show that elamuga at all places 
means ‘a fool' and that it is used to characterise human being's and not 
animals. The present occurrence cannot be regarded as a solitary excep¬ 
tion to the general use and hence it seems very likely that originally the 
word stood in the Gatha as a vocative elamuga, an adjective of Brahmana. 

Addressing the Brahmana as elamuga 'a fool' agrees well with the 
fact that in the Jataka story the mind of the Brahmana was-worried about 
the possible cause of his own death or that of his wife when he was himself 
unknowingly carrying a serpent in his bag. In Gatha i he is, there¬ 
fore, thus described— vibbhantacitto kupitindriyo si, Dutoit —“Verwirrt 
ist dir der Geist, angstlich der Sinn" (whence also the commencement of 
the Jataka vibbhantacitto ti) . The Gatha in which elamugam occurs 
reads as : 

ada-ya dandarii parisumbha bhastam, 
pass’ elamugam uragam dijivharh/ 
chind’ ajja kamkha-m vicikicchitdni, 
bhujahgamarh passa, pamuhea bhastam// 

Dutoit, “Nimm einen Stock und schlage auf den Ranzen; 
du siehst die Sehlange g'eifernd, doppelziingig, 

Gib heute ayf die angstlichkeit, den Zweifel; 
sieh auf die Sehlange, offne deinen Ranzen 1" 

But as suggested above elamugarii should be read as elamuga ‘oh 
fool* referring to the Brahmapa. elamuga (voc.) was subjected to the 
corruption elamugarii (ace.) possibly because the metre required the fifth 
syllable to be long and also because the two words uragarii dijivharh fol¬ 
lowing elamuga were acc. sg. Lueders himself has put forward (§ 125, 
p. 103) a somewhat similar suggestion while explaining ajakararii occur¬ 
ring in Jataka 427.2. He suggests that ajakararii may be regarded as a 
metrical emendation for ajakara- (just as in the present case it has been 
suggested to treat the reading elamugarii as a metrical error for elamuga). 

But the commentator’s explanation interests us for another reason. 
How did he come to explain the latter part of the compound elamuga with 
the use of the word mukha ? For that speaks the v,l. elamukha which is 
the same as elamukha. Shall we therefore suppose that the commentator 
had before him the reading elamukha and hence he offered a curious ex¬ 
planation of the word with the use of the word mukha ? Actually, how¬ 
ever, this elamukha in writing must have represented elamukkha (< eda- 
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markka) (note that the metre requires the fourth syllable to be long) 
and herein we get further support for our suggestion that elamuga 
through ekmukkha comes from elamurkha. 

Under elamuga (§47) LUEDERS does not treat the above passage. 
Perhaps he wanted to restrict his remarks in the present article to ela and 
discuss muga later while dealing with the change k > g (§87). This be¬ 
comes evident from the following remarks of the editor given in f.n. 1 on 
p. 77—"Aiff einem Zettel, der dem Papier und der Schrift nach alter als 
das eigentliche Manuscript ist, hat Luders unter der ttberschrift ,k wird 
g' muga und elamuga vermerkt. Fur elamuga hat er dort die Bedeutung, 
.geifernd' gegeben und scheint bei diesem Ansatz an Wurzel rrvuc gedacht 
zu haben.” The meaning .geifemd* given to elamuga by Lueders obvious¬ 
ly refers to the above passage. But this sudden change in the meaning 
is not warranted, and as shown above elamuga is. used with reference to 
the Brahmana and not the serpent. 

That mug a (< nrurkha) ‘a fool’ is not merely a supposition but 
has been actually used in Pali can be shown at least from one passage in 
the Mugapakkhajataka (VI, 538). That in this Jataka the usual word 
muga — muka ‘dumb* is also used is clear from the following Gatha 33 
(p. 16) ;— 

ndharh asandhitd pakkho, na badhiro asobatd/ 
naham ajivkata, mugo . 

DUTOIT, “Nicht bin an Gliedern ich ein kriippel, 
nicht taub, weil kein Gehor ich habe, 
nicht stumm, weil mir die Zunge fehlt; 


The word muga occurs also in many other Gath&s (4,6,38,58) in this 
Jataka where it seems to be used in the sense of ‘dumb’. The behaviour 
of prince Temiya as ‘dumb’ is also assured by the question put to him by 
the charioteer— kasmd pituc ca mdtuc ca santike n<a biianl tadd (Gatha 
32, also 61), Dutoit, “Weswegen sprachst du friiher nicht bei deinem 
Vater, deiner Mutter?”, as also by the use of the expression vissatthavacano 
(Gatha 58, 62) ‘ganz frei vermag er ja zu sprechen’ or ‘der Stimme ist 
er machtig’ (Dutoit) in describing the prince. But the fact that muga 
~markka ‘fool’ is also used in this Jataka becomes clear from the last 
quarter of the Gatha 33 cited above—( nahaih ajivkata mugo), md mam 
mug am adhdrayi. Dutoit renders the line as “(nicht stumm, weil mir 
die Zunge fehlt) ; erkenne mich nicht an als stumm”. This rendering of 
muga ‘stumm’ in the last quarter cannot be correct because there is no 
point in asserting twice that the prince, especially when he was speaking 
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the Gatha himself, was not dumb. That he was not dumb has been al¬ 
ready asserted in the first quarter of the second line, and now the word 
muga coming again in the second quarter must have been used to deny 
some other supposed drawback in the prince. That this drawback was 
nothing but his feigned acting as a fool (hence here muga — murkka) is 
shown by the very first Gatha in this Jataka where a goddess advised the 
prince to behave as— 

md pandicciyam vibhdvaya, bdlamato bhava sabbapanmam/ 

sabbo tam jano ocindyatu, evam tavu attho bhavissati// 

Dutoit, “Nicht deine Weisheit lasse sehen, 

als Tor werde geschatzt bei alien Wesen. 

Das ganze Volk soli dich verachten; 

so wird dein Zweck dir in Erfiillung gehen.” 

* 

Similarly Gatha 4 tells us that the prince was not only taken to be physi¬ 
cally disabled but also as a c etas a ‘unverniinftig. Later, when it 
was discovered that the prince was not really as he pretended to be, he was 
called panno ‘weis’. These references clearly show that the prince for 
some years not only behaved like deaf, dumb, and crippled but also as a 
fool. 12 That is the reason why having denied crippleness, deafness and 
dumbness m the first three quarters of the Gatha, he asked the charioteer 
not to mistake him for a fool (md mark mugam(~ miirkhaih) adharayi) in 
the last quarter of the Gatha. 


Now that the meaning of muga=murkha has been ascertained for 
Gatha 33, it may be examined if in some of the other Gathas also in this 
Jataka muga means not ‘dumb' but ‘fool’. In Gatha 4 where muga and 
acetasa both occur, muga definitely stands for muka ‘dumb’. But in 
Gatha 38 where only muga and pakkha occur, though the prince had 
shown m all four deficiencies, it is possible that pakkha stands for the 
three physical disabilities (muga, badkira, and pakkha), and that muga 
stands for the mental one alone viz. foolishness (ef. amugo mugavanncna 
apakkho pakkhasammato) . In Gatha 68 we read na so mugo'-m so 
pakkho, vrssatthavacano ca so. Here if we do not regard vissatthavacano 
as a further elaboration of na so m ugo (muko ), then that expression alone 


+ . . J 2 - Th \ pr0S ! portlPn ^mediately preceding Gatha 1 tells u s that the goddess 
told the prince to act as a fool by taking recourse to the three physical deficiencies of 

abldh^h /’ eaftleSS ’ , a " d dumbneS3 -—mthasappi yeva pifhasappi mya hohi 
abo.db.iro badhxro vxya hoht, amugo va mugo viya hohi (printed as hoti) ™„-,r 

ahgdni adhitthdya panditabhdvam md pakdmyi (Dutoit “ so werde' K J ' 

kein verwachsener kriippel M s t, wie ein v JwachsenT krdppe * Tbwohi dTnicht 

TT T’ S M 1: T reSt dU Stumm - obwohJ taub, steUe dich taul I^n 

du dieae drei Merkmale zeigst, verrate nicht deine weisheit.”) 
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would declare that the prince could speak clearly. In that case muga 
( —murkha) and paklcha in' the first quarter would be contrasted, as in 
Gatha 38, as referring to the mental and physical deficiencies. 13 In Gatha 
5, the meaning of muga is doubtful; but as it stands by the side of badhira 
'deaf’, it may there have meant ‘dumb’. 

Now as regards the meaning of muga — murkha in relationship 
with eda, it would be good to start with some of the observations of 
Edgerton in BHS Dictionary. Under edaka-muka we read—“Here per¬ 
haps the literal idea, speechless , is dominant, the the parallel ja(ia- 
samena suggests that overtones of dull, stupid must also be present”. 
For edamuka Edgerton gives the meaning ‘stupid (lit. dumb) as a sheep' 
But as has been shown above the word just literally means ‘stupid as 
a sheep’ and not ‘dumb as a sheep’, and originally at any rate muka 
( < murkha) in this compound had nothing to do with muka = dumb. At 
the close of his remarks under edamuka, Edgerton observes, “Sheep are 
proverbially stupid in-other countries than India.” 

This remark appears to be almost correct as stories showing the 
stupidity of sheep are ordinarily not known from Indian literature. 
However, so far as the proverbial stupidity of sheep is concerned we may 
do well to refer to a popular nyaya called ajdkrpdniya which has been 
cited in the KaSika under P. 5.3.106 (together with kakatdliya and 
andkakavarttakiya). It has been taken there to convey the idea of an 
unexpected happening, a surprising event ( atarkitopanatam citrikara- 
nam ucyate —KaSika). 

As regards the interpretation of this nyaya we get the following 
information in the Laukikanyayafij'ali (A Handful of Popular Maxims, 
Part I) collected by Colonel G. A. Jacob (2nd edn., Bombay, 1907, p. 1) : 
The maxim of the she-goat and the sword. It is founded on some story 
of a goat’s being suddenly killed by accidental contact with a sword, and 
is used to illustrate any surprising event happening altogether by chance. 
It, therefore, belongs to the same class as kakatdliya, khalvdtabilviya and 
others of a similar kind. An excellent illustration of its use is found on 
page 229 of Sriharsha’s Khandanaklia'tidakhadya :—pdwm pahea vard- 
takan pidhdya kascit prcchati kati varataka iti/ prstas cdjdkrpaniyanya- 

13. It may further be pointed out that perhaps the title of the jataka muga- 
pakkha also is intended to show similar contrast between muga (foolishness) and 
pakkha (physical disabilities) and hence there too muga possibly stands for murkha. 

14. To quote Lueders again from the end of §47 (p. 48), “Die im PW. aus* 
gesprochene Vermutung, dass edamuka das gewohnliehe Wort fur ,Schaf‘, e<$a, enthSlt, 
also .stunim wie Schaf* bedeutet, ist daher nicht von dev Hand zu weisen. Die fur 
das Pali gesicherte Bedeutung ,Idiot* wiirde sich leicht daraus ableiten lassen.” 
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yena braviti panceti/ In a footnote the maxim is thus explained :— 
kanduyandrtham starhbhadau sithilabandhakhadge chdgi grlvam prasci- 
rayati yadrcchaya ca griva chidyate 15 tathabhuto ’jakrpdniyany&yah 
kdka tally anyayasamah/ Vardb&mana puts it differently in his comment 
on Ganaratnamahodadhi iii.196:— yatkdjaya bhumim khunantyatmo.- 
vadhdya krpdno darsitas tatt-ulyam vrttam kenacid a tmaviTidsdya krtavi 
ajdkrpaniyum/” 

It appears that both the explanations given above are based on 
different versions of the same story. The first explanation makes the death 
of the sheep altogether accidental as it is shown to result from the fall 
of a sword loosely tied to a post or some such thing. The second expla¬ 
nation, on the other hand, allows the room for accident only upto the 
point that a sword hidden in the ground was accidentally brought to the 
notice of some one who was probably looking for it and who having 
found it killed the sheep with it. The expression atmavinastiya seems to 
suggest the stupidity of the sheep in being responsible for bringing the 
knife to light. Both these motifs are brought together in a version of the 
story which is preserved in the Takkariya jataka (481). The occasion at 
which the story was narrated shows that it was intended to illustrate 
the foolishness of the sheep. A Brahmana named Takkariya had almost 
succeeded in bringing about the death of the paramour of his wife. But 
as he foolishly rushed to reveal the plan to his wife he himself fell a prey 
to his trick. To this foolish behaviour on the part of the Brahmapa a 
reference is made in the opening line of the Jataka which forms part of 
the Gatha (1) placed in the mouth of Takkariya. It describes the Brah¬ 
mana a bala' a fool', cf. aham eva ditbbhasitam bhdsi halo- (Dutoit, “Ich 
sagt\ ich Tor, was ich nicht sagen sollte”). As Takkariya stood there 
with the threat of death on his head, his pupil began to narrate to hirn 
how others also had suffered death on different occasions for having 
acted foolishly or for not having guarded their speech. Among the four 
stories told by the pupil, the first one describes a merchant’s son bringing 
misfortune to himself by not controlling his tongue and rendering un¬ 
necessary advice. In the other three stories death came to those who 
did some foolish acts. Among these occurs the story of a sheep which was 

15. The commentary Padamanjarl on Kasika 5.3.106 gives also somewhat 
similar explanation, but it makes the death of the sheep more accidental as it makes 
no reference to the scratching of the neck by the sheep, cf. ajaya gacchantyah krpdnc- 
nddhaff.pata.td yathd vadhas tatsadriam ityarthah/ The Pandit, Vol. XVII.367 (Bena¬ 
res, 1895). Some such explanation was also known to the authors of the Tattvabo- 
dhim and the Balamanorama commentaries on the Siddhantakaumudl. Accidental 
death of a goat is also referred to in the Jataka 18, where the mishap is said to have 
occurred due to a piece of stone which sprang as a result of a lightning-stroke. 
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stolen by some thieves and which they wanted to kill and eat the next day. 
The next day, however, when they went to the bamboo-grove where they 
had concealed the sheep the night before, they forgot to take a knife with 
them. They, therefore, in a pious mood released this sheep, which in joy 
began to jump here and there. Just then it struck against a bamboo tree 
where a bamboo-cutter had kept his knife. The knife fell down and the 
thieves having come to know of it killed the sheep with this knife and ate 
it. Thus it suffered death by its own foolish act. The Gatha (6) refer¬ 
ring to this story is slightly different from the above account which is 
based on the prose narrative. It makes no direct reference to the thieves 
who are supposed to have made use of the knife to kill the sheep. 
ajd ijathd velugumbasmim baddhd 
avekkhipanti asik’ a-jjhaganchi/ 
ten’ eva tassd galak ’ dvakantam 
ayam pi attho bahu tddiso vd// 

Dutoit, “>Ne Ziege, die in einem Bambusdickicht war 
gebunden, stiess beim Hiipfen an ein Messer. 

Mit diesem schnitten sie den Hals ihr ab. 

Dies bracht' etc.” 

Apparently a similar story but with a clear reference to the digging 
up of the knife from the ground (cl the explanation of Vardhamana 
given above) is referred to in the Mbh 2.59.8 (critical edition) and has 
been discussed by Edgerton in JAOS 59.366-68 (1939). 10 He has also 
referred to the ajdkrpdmya and the Jataka story (481) mentioned above. 
The verse and its translation as given by Edgerton run as— 
ajo hi Sastram akhcmat kilaikah 
Sastre vipanne padbhir apdsya bhumim/ 
nikrntanarh svasya kanthasya ghoram 
tadvad vairam ma khanih panduputraih// 

“For it seems that a certain goat dug up a knife, when the knife was lost, 
knocking away the earth with his feet,— (and so dug up) a cruel cutting 
of his own throat. In this manner do not you dig up enmity with the sons 
of Pandu!” The purpose of referring to the story of the sheep is clearly 
to warn the Kauravas not to do any foolish act which would lead to their 
own destruction. While mentioning the different versions 17 of the story 
Edgerton observes (p. 367), “All versions agree in treating the story as 

16. I am indebted to my friend Dr. A. M, Ghatags for his kind information 
about this article. 

17. The Mbh. verse occurs at 2.66.8 in the Bombay edition where Nilakantha 
alludes to two versions of tha story. They are, however, not very helpful for our 
purpose. 

Bull. DCRI. xvii—6. 
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an instance of a mishap brought upon its victim by his own stupid 
(italics ours) action.” 

The basis of the ajakrpdniya, thus seems to be in a story which was 
•intended to show the foolishness of the sheep. Though later on this 
maxim came to be classed with others like the kc-katalvya referring to 
accidental occurrences, originally it alluded only to the foolish act of the 
sheep and intended to illustrate deaths brought about by one’s own stupid 
acts. This would, therefore, justify our suggestion to take elamuga 
(voc.) as going with the Brahmapa in the Jataka III.402 (p. 347). The 
Brahmana was called elamuga ‘fool like a sheep’ because he was likely 
to bring'about his death by his own foolish act of carrying the serpent in 
his bag. 

8. § 82, pp. 70-72 ; LUEDERS is absolutely correct when he says 

that the difference in the forms sithila Dhammapada 346 and susthira 
Udanavarga 2.6 can be explained only when we presume, that both of 
them come from a common base in the eastern dialect. I, however, be¬ 
lieve that the explanation of the difference in the two forms has to be 
given in a way different from the one given by LUEDERS. 

In Dh. 346, sithila (sithila ) ‘locker’ occurs as an adj. to bandhana 
Tejfrfr- As in the same stanza this bandhana is also described as dalhu 
( drdka ) ‘fest’: 

etam dalharh bandhanam dhu dhird 
ohdrinnm sithilam duppamuncarh / 

LUEDERS regards the use of sithila = Sithila as ‘sinnlos’. The ex¬ 
planations of sithila given by the commentators are no doubt forced. 1N 
Moreover Lueders points out that sithilam is metrically irregular because 
the fifth syllable in the Pada is required *o be long (ohdrinam sithilam ). 
£jow in the parallel passage in the Ud&navarga 2.6, we find susthira 
‘dauerhaft’ which agrees well with the adj. drqlha applied to bandhana. 

etad drdham bandhanam dhur drydh 
samantatah susthirarh duspramoksam / 

Lueders, therefore, concludes that the original text in the eastern 
language must have had sutthila (< susthira ), written as sufhila. Thjs 
was probably corrupted to sathiia which the Pali translator mistook for 
sithila. The mistake of the Pali translator arose because in Pali we have 
sathiia also corresponding to Skt. Sithila. The Sanskrit translator of the 

48. “_dass eine solche Fessel locker zu nennen set, da sie Haut und Fleiseh 

nicht zersehneide, kein Blut hervortreibe und die Fesselung nicht empfindfe lasse... 
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Udanavarg'a, on the other hand, rendered the eastern form suthila cor¬ 
rectly by Skt, susthira. 

But let us first look at the nature of the bandhana here described. 
It is the fetter in the form of attachment to worldly pleasures which are 
detailed in the stanza before (Dh. 345) as manikundalesu puttesu dtiresu 
ca yd apekha (Hangen an auserem Schmuck und der Sorge um Weib und 
Kinder) and which are in a general way referred to as kdmasukham in the 
present stanza (346) or as kdmasya bandhanam in the Tibetan version 
of the parallel passage in the Udanavarga 2.6 (cited by LUEDERS.on p. 72). 
In these two verses it is this kamabandhana then which is sought to be 
contrasted with the other fetters of iron, etc, mentioned in Dh. 345 and 
which the wise do not regard to be as dalha as the kamabandhana. cf. 

na tarn, dalham bandhanam ahu dhlrd, 

yad ayasam, ddrujarh, pabbajah ca; (345) 

Max Mueller, ‘'Wise people do' not call that a strong fetter which is made 
of iron, wood or hemp.” Then it is said in verse 346 that, etam dalham 
bandhanam ahu dhlrd etc. In this context therefore dalha (drdha) does 
not seem to mean ‘fixed or firmly fastened’, but only ‘strong, hard’. It 
would not then be ‘sinnlos’ if a bandhana is called Sithila and drdha in the 
same breath. A fetter can be loose and still so strong that it is difficult 
to break it. It is from this point of view that the kdmasukkabandhana 
in our stanza is called sithilam, but at the same time duppamuhcarh, or as 
the Tibetan version puts it sithilam api dvspm-meksam where the contrast 
between sithila and duspramoksa is clearly brought out by the addition 
of the particle arpi. That the fetters of love are tender and loose and yet 
strong as they are difficult to be got rid off is well known from ancient 
literature. To quote the following verse from the Subhasitaratnabhan^ii- 
gara p. 390.511— 

bandhanam kila santi bahuni premarajju drdhabandhanam uktam/ 
ddrubhedanipnmo 'pi mdahghrir niskrriyo bhanati paiikajakoSe// 

Here it would be futile to say that the bandhana pf the lotus flower is tight 
or immovably fixed on the bee. It is loose and tender also; but at the same 
time it is strong (drdha) enough for the bee! 

That drdha and Sithila are not incompatible can also be seen from 
the following passages to which reference is made in the PW. The Taitt. 
Saffi. 3.2.4 gives certain mantras to be repeated when the sacrifieer creeps 
towards the sadas. In the third section (3.2.4.3) occurs a mantra which 
according to the commentator Madhava is addressed to heaven and 
earth. The mantra runs as— drdhe stfiah Sit hire samict mdm~ 
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hasas pat am/'* “You two who are strong and loose, being united pro¬ 
tect me from misery”. The commentator explains it as— he dyavaprthivl 
upasthdnarahitam prati sithile a/pi yuvdm, upa-sthatdram prati sa-mlcl 
anukule satyau drdhe sthah . The same two adjectives dfdha and sithira 
are also used in the Ait. Br. 13.7 with regard to the joints of a human body. 
Here an explanation is sought to be given for the repetition of the call 
‘ioihsavom’ twice, once before and once after the dhayyas inserted in the 
Vaisvadeva sastra. About this it is said— yathd vai purusa evarii Vaisva- 
devarh, tasya yathdvdntaram angdny evark suktdni, yathd parvdny evarit. 
dhayyas, tad ubhayato dhdyydm parydhvayate, tasmdt parusasya poyvdyi 
Sithirdni santi drlhdni brahmandhitdni dhrtdni. “The Vaisvadeva Sastra 
is like a man; just as he has in him limbs, so are the hymns (in the 
Sastra); just as he has joints, so are the inserted verses; now he repeats 
the dhdva on both sides of the inserted verses; therefore the joints of a 
man (though) loose, are strong, (because) they are placed on, held to¬ 
gether by brahynan (in the form of dhdva)”. Sayana, however, explains 
— tathd' sati dhdyya ubkayapdrsvaparvani Hthirani pib'vatfi sithilani. 
santy a pi pa./cat prayatnena dhdritdni drlhdni sampadyante . 20 

Having thus seen that dadha and sithila are not necessarily incompati¬ 
ble, and that sithila is justified in view of the fetter being kdmabandhana, 
we may turn to another adjective oharinarii 21 given to the bandhana which 
will also support the view that sithila = Sithila was really intended. For 
the use of these two adjectives together, support is given by the reading 
oharina sisila in the Kh. -Oh. and by ohdri/nmh sithilam occurring in the 
Sarhyutta-Nikaya 1.77 and Jataka 201.2 where the same stanza appears. 
Thus so far as the Pali and the Kharo^hi traditions are concerned this 
reading is confirmed. The expression oharinam as an adjective of ban- 
dhanam has been translated as ‘niederziende' which, according to Lueders 

19. The Ap. Sr. Su. 12.20.4 and the Baudh. Sr. Su. 7.10 give the mantra "which 
has dr<fhe sthah sit- hire samici. But in the mantra given in the Man. Sr. 
Su. 2.3.7.2 we find aiithire for sit hire possibly because it was felt that drdhe and 
iithire cannot go together. For references see Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance and 
Keith’s translation of the Taittirlya Samhita, part I, p. 242, foo^no^e 4. 

20. In the Ait. Br. 28.8, while justifying the recitation of Silpas at the end 
of the Narasamsa Sastra of the third pressing, the word drdha seems to be intended 
in its two senses viz. hard and fixed, so that once it contrasts with mfdu 'soft’ and 
once with sithira ‘loose’; cf. athaitan mrdv iva cehandah siihirain, yan Ndrdaamsam, 
athaiqo ‘ntyo yad acchdvdkaa tad drlhatayai drdhe pratisfhdRydma iti, “Now this 
Narasamsa hymn is as though soft, (as though) loose. (But) when the AcchSvaka 
comes at the end that is for the sake of hardness and fixity. (They do it thinking) 
let us establish it on something hard and firm.” 

21. This is not found in the Tibetan version which has also nothing to corres¬ 
pond to dalhani. 
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himself, is ‘nicht ganz sicher 3 . He is, however, prepared to content him¬ 
self with the explanations of the commentators, viz. that ‘die beschriebene- 
Fessel in schlechte Wiedergeburten hinabziehe’. The explanation is far¬ 
fetched and is offered in view of the metaphorical sense of the bandhana 
viz. attachment to worldly pleasures. But to me oharinam seems to be 
a corruption of oharinarh ‘falling or slipping down’ which suits excel¬ 
lently with the adjective sitkila. As the fetter is loose it slips down 
again and again like a bracelet. With this can be compared favourably 
the description of the king's golden bracelet in act III.12 of the Sakuntala. 
As king Dusyanta had become imatiated his bracelet had become loose and 
he used to push it back. From there, however, it used to slip down to 
the wrist and the king was required to push it back again and again— 
anabhilulitajyaghdtdhkam muhur manibandharmt kanukavalayavi 
srastam srastam mayd pratisdryate. Oharinam was slightly changed to 
oharinam possibly because the metre required the second syllable to be 
long. Afterwards oharinam was kept on because it was understood in some 
such manner as given by the commentators. The translator responsible 
for the Ud. varga probably had before him the uncorrupted form oharinam. 
But since he rendered suthila of the original by sustkira ‘fixed’, he found 
it difficult to combine it with oharinam ‘slipping down’ and hence he was 
forced to replace it by an altogether different word samantatah. This 
latter word, from the point of view of meaning, is superfluous and it con¬ 
stitutes a major deviation from the Pali and the KharosthI versions as they 
have nothing to correspond to samantatah. 

Having ascertained that sithilam, corresponding to Skt. iithilam, 
represents the original reading,- let us look at it from the point of view of 
form. Pali sithila=Vedic sithila have been traced back to *srthila. This 
would give in the eastern middle Indian dialect sathila as in this dialect 
r normally becomes a and the dental following r is cerebralised. Lueders 
is therefore perfectly justified when he considers sathila, which occasional¬ 
ly appears also in Pali, to be an eastern form. Now it has been pointed 
out that the eastern dialect shows a preference for the vowel sequence uia 
in words having more than two syllables (cf. p. 38 where Lueders cites 
'pulisa, munisa from ASokan inscriptions). Iri that case it would not be 
wrong if we suppose that in the eastern dialect *srthila gave rise also to 
suthila (uia) by the side of saphila noted above. And in fact the Udana- 
varga reading sustkira (uia) proves that this was really the case. It is 
thus clear that the original eastern version used svct.hila (<*Srthila ‘loose’) 
which was mistaken by the Sanskrit translator of the Udanavarga to be 
sustkira, but which was correctly understood to represent iithila in the; 
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Pali, Kharosthi, and also that Sanskrit version which served as the basis 
for the Tibetan translation of the Udanavarga. 22 

We are thus le?d to a conclusion totally different from that of Lueders. 
We see that the mistake was committed by the Udanavarga translator 
and not by the others. It may be added that perhaps the metre contri¬ 
buted to the mistake for it required the fifth syllable to be long and hence 
suthila/rii of the original was in some recension pronounced as sutthilam 
(to make su metrically long). The explanation here given of sithila : $vs- 
thira has further the advantage that it does not compel us to assume that 
the original reading was corrupted to safkila. 

9. §84, pp. 74-75 : In § 84 - §86 LuEDERSgives certain very in¬ 

teresting instances of word-plays which can be better appreciated when 
one presumes that the original text from which the Pali verses were 
translated had certain words with l. Thus for example in the Sutta-Nipata 
585, which tells us who, according to the Buddha, can be called ariya 
( drya ), LuEDERS points out that in the original eastern text there must 
have stood the word aliya (with l) for Pali ariya. This has been sug¬ 
gested because aliya is nearer in sound to aktya ‘desire’ used in the first 
line of this verse. 

This conclusion of Lueders may be accepted but we have some other 
things to suggest with regard to the interpretation of the verse. The 
first two lines of the verse read— 

chetvd dsavdni alaydni 

vidvd so na uyeti gabbkaseyyam / 

Fausboell, “Whosoever, after having cut off passions and desires, is wise 
and does not (again) enter the womb.” 

But the use of chetvd from \/ chida ‘to cut off’ with dsavdni is 
strange. The root meaning of asava (~*dsrava ) is ‘that which flows’ 
and this is not something that can be cut off. It is a thing that is to be 
destroyed in that it is gradually wasted away. That is the reason why we 
often get the use of khaya (ksaya) ‘extinction’ and khina ( ksina ) with 
asava. 23 In conformity with this usage one anticipates in the above verse 

22. This is important because as mentioned by Lueders himself the Tibetan 
translation often points to a Skt. text which is older than the vulgate of the east Turkes¬ 
tan manuscripts of the Udanavarga, Lueders who believes snlt-hila = su&thira to be 
the original reading, finds it therefore difficult to reconcile his view with sithilam of 
the Tibetan version. “Sehwerer wiegt” he observes, “dass die tibetische Version 
dcs Udanavarga, die zweifellos eine tlbersetzung des Sanskrittextes ist, ebenfails 
die Lesart sithilam kennt.” 

23. cf. PTS Dictionary under asava, khaya and khina, and also BHS Dic¬ 
tionary under asrava. 
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a form of the verb \/khayati (ksayati) ‘to destroy, etc.,’ with asava, and 
in fact it is possible to derive chetva from' \/ksi. As is well known in 
the western dialect of the inscriptions of ASoka Skt. ks is represented as 
eh. Hence in that dialect we can get a gerund chetpa, from \/ksayati.-' 
The Pali correspondent of this western chetpa would be chetva (or chet - 
rdna ) which occurs in our verse. In chetva apvoani ‘having destroyed the 
deavas’, therefore, the former is not to be confused with chetva, the gerund 
from \/chida. Not realising' this but feeling at the same time that chetva 
from \/chida ‘to cut off’ does not go well with asava, the Burmese scholars 
made an unsuccessful attempt to mend the matter by transposing the words 
dsavdni and alaydni and reading the line as chetva. alaydni dsavdni. 3: ‘ 

Against the proposed derivation of cketvd from \/ksi in chetva 
dsavdni it cannot be argued that sometimes we get the expressions sotavi, 
chetva or chinnasota where sota <srota$ also means ‘a stream or flood’ 
and where chinna and hence chetva have undoubtedly to be derived from 
\ J chida . For^ in these cases \/chid a doea not mean ‘to cut off or to 
destroy', as it has been erroneously assumed, but it means ‘to cut across 
i.e., to cross over, to go beyond, etc.’ This is made perfectly clear by a 
passage in the Majjhimanikaya 1.225-26 where it is saia about a cowherd 
who successfully carried his herd across the ciyrrent of the river Ganges 

as— .... vassanam pacchime mdse saradasamaye . titthen' eva 

gdvo patdresi uttaran tira?h . te tiriyam GaAgaya so tarn chetva 

sotthind par am a gam am su. “In the last month of the rainy season, 
in autumn, he carried his cows to the other shore with the help of a ford. 
They having crossed the current of the river Ganges safely reached the 
opposite shore.” Here chetva, cannot mean ‘having destroyed the stream, 
etc.’ Obviously the same meaning of y/chide, ‘to cross over* is also in¬ 
tended when on the basis of the above illustration it is told to the assembly 

24. For the treatment ks > kh and ch in Pali cf. Geiger § 56. The eastern 
counterpart of the western chetpa, would be khettu. 

25. This seems to be the real ground for the transposition of the words and 
not, as LUEDERSobserves, while in the verse ariya and dlaya are brought into relation¬ 
ship by a play on words, cf. “In unserer Strophe wird ariyo mit alaydni, den Lusters, 
die der ariya vornichtet hat, in Verbindung gebracht. Dass es darauf ankommL 
haben die birmanisehen Gelehrten erkannt, und aus diesem Grunde ist in den fair- 
manisehen Handschriften alaydni vor dsavdni gestellt worden.” The Mahavastu 
translator {III.400.3 f.) also seems to have felt the difficulty in connecting chetva 
(from \/chid) with dsavdni and alaydni and hence he tried to get over it by substitut¬ 
ing hitvd for chetva and also adding bandhandni as a gloss to dsavdni and 
alaydni (p. 75, f.n. 1). cf. hitvd alaydni dsaydni bandhandni ativrtta neti. It may 
be added that the regular BHS gerund from \Jhd ‘to abandon’ would be jahitva, cf. 
Edcerton, Language 13.117 (1937). 
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of monks— ye te bkihkku arakanto khindsava ... te pi tiriyam Mdrassa 
sotam c he tv d so bt hind par am g a td (M.I. 226) .'- G 

Proceeding from the above passage it would be legitimate to con¬ 
clude that as in sotam chetvd so in chinnasota also chinna means ‘one who 
has crossed’ and not ‘one who has cut off (the stream)’. That this is in 
fact the case can be gathered from the following occurrences :— 

In Sutta-Nipata 715 we read, 

yassa ca visatd n’atthi 
chinnasotassa bhikkhuno / 

Fausboell, “for whom there is no desire, for the Bhikkhu who has cut off 
the stream (of existence) However here chinnasota does not mean 

‘who has cut off’, but ‘who has crossed the stream’. This is shown by 
the fact that in the preceding verse (714) we read,. 

na v d r dig un am y ant i 

Fausboell, . . .they (i.e. the Samapas) do not go twice to the other 
shore....” 

Again in Sutta-Nipata 948 we find, 

yo ’dha kame accatari 
samgam loke dumccayaih / 
na so sooati ndjjheti 
chinnasoto abandhano // 

Fausboell, “whosoever, has here overcome lust, a tie difficult to do away 
with in the world, he does not grieve, he does not covet, having cut off 
the stream, and being without bonds.” That here too chinna can only 
mean ‘one who has gone beyond’ is shown by the use of the expressions 
accatari (from at v\/tar a 'to go beyond, to cross’) and duraccayarh (from 
d/ur v accaya ‘difficult to cross’). (Note also that in the Sutta-Nipata 945 
kd'tnapahka is described as duraccaya where the commentary explains it 
as duratikkamaniya ). This will also be clear from Itivuttaka 5.6 (p. 95) 
where chetvd sotam duraccayarh can only mean ‘having crossed the stream 
which is difficult to cross’. 

In Dhammapada 383 we have, 

chinda sotam parakkamma 
kame panuda brdhmana / 


2S. We may compare with this oghutivna and oghdtiga, PTS Dictionary s.v. 
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Max Mueller, “Stop the stream valiantly, drive away the desires, 0 
Brahmana !” 2T However, in this instance we have not to think of the 
stopping or cutting off of the stream but of its crossing. This is shown 
by the next verse (384) where the idea of ‘going beyond', though in a 
different sense viz. ‘to accomplish, to have perfection in, etc.’, is similarly 
present. 

yadd dvayasu dkammesu par ag u hoti brahmano/ 

Max Mueller, “If Brahmana has reached the other shore in both laws (in 
restraint and contemplation.... ” 28 Moreover in the same varga of the 
Dhammapada occurs another verse (414) which leaves no doubt about 
the way in which ckinda sotam in verse 383 has to be interpreted. Verse 
414 reads as— 

yo imarfi palipatham, dug gam, sariisdram, ) noham accagd, 
tinno par a g at o, jhayi, cine jo ahatha-nkathl, 
anupdddya nibbuto, tarn aham brumi btahmanam / 

Max Mueller, “Him I call indeed a Brahmawa who has traversed 
this miry road, the impassable world and its vanity, who has gone through, 
and-reached the other shore, is thoughtful, guileless, free from doubts, free 
froml attachment, and content”. 

In the end we may refer to Sarnyutta-Nikaya IV. 291 where chinna- 
sota is used as an adjective of a chariot ( ratha ) and hence can only mean 
‘which has crossed the stream’, cf. anigham passa dyanta-m chinnasotam 
abandhanarh. Here Lueders (p. 49) also follows the traditional transla¬ 
tion of chinnasota when he renders the line as, ‘Sieh den Unerschutterten 
kommen, der die Flut der begierden abgeschnitten hat, den Fessellosen.” 

Thus it will be clear that in those passages where sota and forms 
of \/chida are brought togeher the idea to be conveyed is of ‘crossing the 
stream’ and not of ‘ cutting it off or destroying it’. 28 It may then be argu- 

27. The same line recurs in Samyutta-Nikaya 1.49 which Mrs. Rhys Davids 
translates as, “Advance with valiant energy, recluse, cut off the stream, scatter de¬ 
sires of sense”. (Kindred Sayings, 1.70). 

28. It may be added that the idea of crossing the stream also continues in 
the following verse (385) which, however, is difficult to interprete. Read— yassa, 

pur aril apararn va, pdrapdram na vijjati . tarn aham brumi brdhmanam./ / Max 

MUELLER, "He for whom there is neither this nor that shore, nor both, him. .. .1 call a 
Brahmana.” 

29. Where the idea of drying up of waters is to be conveyed we meet with 
the use of khina and not chinna with Sota. cf. macche va appodake kkinasote (Sutta- 
Nipata 777), Fausboell, ‘like a fish in a stream nearly dried up, with little water’. 
The use of ud \Jchid in the sense of ‘to break off, to stop, to want’ is noted in PW 
where a passage cited from the Paiicatantra II.92 shows its use with kusarit. cf. 
artkena tit x'ikinasya purusasyaLparnedhaaah/ ucchidyante kriyah sarva grit?me 
kusarito yathd// But this use of ud\Jchid does not disprove our argument. 
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ed that in chetvd dsavani also we may understand ‘having cut across, i.e., 
having crossed the dsavas’, instead of ‘having destroyed the dsavas’. But 
with dsavas the idea is clearly not ‘to cross’ them but 'to waste them away, 
to destroy them’ as shown by the frequent use of kkaya or khina with 
dsava. 30 Hence it seems desirable that in our passage chetvd is not to be 
derived from \/chida, but from \/ksi as explained above. 

The attempt of the Burmese scholars to improve matters by trans¬ 
posing dsavani and alayani has been described above as ‘unsuccessful’ 
because just as chetvd from \Zchida does not go well with Asavani it does 
not go well with alayani either. 31 The new meaning of chetvd <\/ksi 
suggested above also does not quite fit in with alayani because the original 
meaning of the word alaya is ‘abode, house’. This compels us to look for 
some other gerund which can be connected with alayani. This can only be 
the immediately following word vidvd. It may, therefore, be proposed to 
take vidvd—. Sk. viddhva a gerund from \/vijjha{\/vyadh) ‘to pierce, etc.’ 
The PTS Dictionary notes a poetical gerundive viddhd { khattiyo brdhmano 
vessa ko mam viddhd niliyasi —Jataka 540.1) which also has to be de¬ 
rived from viddhva by assimilation. Edgerton ( Buddhist Hybr. Skf. 
Gr, §35.28) notes an absolutive viddhitvd, Mahavastu 1.12.5 which leads 
to a base *\/viddhati (cf. §28.19). viddhitvd is obviously a middle Indie 
gerund in— itvd for viddhva, as the metre required a word with three 
syllables. 

As regards our form vidvd < viddhva by loss of aspiration, one 
may refer to such parallels as Pali ludda < luddha < lubdha (suggested 
by Luedebs §77 and already by Geiger §62), khudd <ksudha (Geiger 
§40 who also gives a few other instances), and lodda < loddha < lodhra 
(Geiger §62). If vidvd is taken as a gerund from y/vyadh it can be 
easily construed with alayani, the original meaning of which is ‘abode, 
etc.’, and then also ‘desire, etc.’, With the use of \/vijjha with alaya ‘abode, 
house, etc.’, we may compare Sutta-Nipata 516— nibbijjha imam par ah ca 
lokam Icdlaih kahkhati bhdvito sa danto. :> ~ 

In Fausboell’s translation cited above vidvd is rendered ‘wise’. 
Perhaps the word is used in a double sense, once as a substantive and once 

30. It is worth noting that in the explanation given on p. 292 of the passage 
from the Samyutta-Nikaya IV. 291 cited above khina is used with asava and chinv.a 
with sota. cf. tasmd khirtasavo bhikkhu, chinnasoto ti vu.cca.ti. 

31. Though in justice to the Burmese scholar* it may be said that of the two 
dsavani and alayani, chetvd from ^Jchida would he better construed with dlayd.nL 
cf. chinndlayattd Jataka 539.24. 

32. Actually the word used in the citation is loka and not alaya. With alaya 
we have also $amud \Jhan in alaya-namugghata Viauddhimagga 293.9, 25f, 497.27-28, 
and dlaya-samudghdta Mahavastu 3.200.11. 
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as a gerund. This is quite in keeping with the play on words common in 
the Sabhiyasutta. Hence with the proposed derivation of cketvd from 
\/k$i and vidvd from s/vyadh the two lines of our passage mean—“Having 
wasted away the passions (dsava), (and) pierced through the desires 
(alaya ), the wise one does not enter the womb (again) .... ” 33 

The book has been well printed and the editor and his collaborators 
(mentioned on p. 11) deserve our congratulations for having made it prac¬ 
tically free from printing mistakes. If in spite of the great care devoted 
by them a few mistakes have remained, they only show how rare such 
misprints are. On p. 26, f.n. 1, line 5, vaddhetva appears for vaddhetva; 
p. 75, 1.17 duddakhiro appears for duddhakhiro; p. 81, 1.1 s-uvo vas uvim 
for suvo va suvim; p. 110, I. 2 from below nvavaya for uvavaya. On 
p. 127, line 4 appears the short form S (among the ASokan edicts giving 
the treatment ny > nn) after Dhau. and Jau. According to the list of the 
abbreviations S stands for sauraseni; but that is impossible here. Ob¬ 
viously it should have been Top. which stands for the Delhi-Topra edict of 
Asoka and which, besides the Dhauli, Jaugada and the Kalsi versions, gives 
instances of the change ny > nn. 

— M. A. Mehendale. 


33. I would rather like to put forward the following suggestion for considera¬ 
tion. The first line of the Gatha is metrically defective. The irregularity can be re¬ 
moved if we suppose that originally vidvd (absolutive) going with alayani occurred 
also in the first line and that ckctvdsavani were read together. The first line would 
thus read— chetvasavani alayani vidvd. Later when the significance of vidvd (abs'olu- 
tive) in line one was lost sight of and was regarded as superflous in the presence of 
vulva ( — zvidvdn) in the second line, it was dropped and the line read as at present. 
Lueders (§ 179, pp. 132-133), however, makes a different suggestion to remove the 
metrical irregulai ity. lie things that in the original text aninava (which occurs in 
the Asokan Pillar edicts II, III) was used in the place of dsava. He, therefore, pro¬ 
poses to reconstruct the first line of the original text as cheltu dsinavdni alayani. 
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Braja-bkasd (in Hindi), by Dhirendra Varma. Hindustani Aka- 
darm, Allahabad (U.P.), 1954, pp. 162. Price Ra, 6-0-0. 

The book under review is the Hindi translation of the author’s 
original thesis in French La Langue Braj {Dialects 'de Mathura ) for 
which he was awarded the D. Litt. by the Paris University in 1935. 
Since Jules BLOCH published his memorable work on the Marathi lan¬ 
guage, there has been a welcome tendency among Indian scholars them¬ 
selves to attempt a scientific description of Indian languages. Prof. Varma 
thus followed the footsteps of such eminent linguists iri the field of New 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics as Siddheshvar Varma, S. K. Chatterji, and 
Baburam Saksena in writing a valuable treatise on a modern Indian lan¬ 
guage. The author was fortunate to receive guidance from Prof. Bloch 
in successfully achieving the task which he set before himself. 

The study of the Braj language presented in the -work is based 
on the material drawn from the 16th, 17th, and 18th century Braj lite¬ 
rature (which is mentioned on pp. 9-11), and the one which the author 
himself collected during the years 1928-30 from Braj as a spoken lan¬ 
guage in various villages. Before proceeding to give a detailed account 
of his investigations, the author begins with a short treatment of certain 
general topics, such as the geographical area where Braj is spoken, the 
people who speak it, the Braj literature since the earliest times, and the 
like. This account serves the useful purpose of introducing the reader 
to the real problems connected with the linguistic study of Braj. 

From the linguistic point of view the chapters on phonology, mor¬ 
phology, and syntax are very important. As one goes through these 
pages one notices how admirably the author has achieved his task of 
giving an accurate and thorough description of the facts connected with 
the Braj language. He has also taken care to describe the treatment 
given in the Braj to the sounds of words borrowed from the Persian and 
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the English languages. Some of the author's important conclusions are 
summarised on pp. 127-29. He holds the view that the Braj has not 
undergone any material change, except in some peculiarities of pronun¬ 
ciation and the use of morphological forms (§258), during the last three 
or four centuries. Today the Braj is being greatly influenced by the 
Khadi boli. With regard to the other modern Indian languages of North 
India, the author opines that Kanauji is not different from Braj (§75), 
that Bundeli can be regarded as a southern form of Braj (§ 261), and 
that among other languages the Rajasthani is the nearest to the Braj 
(§259). 

The value of the book has been enhanced by the addition of two 
appendices which did not appear in the original French Thesis published 
by the author in 1935. One of these gives the specimens of the Braj as 
spoken at various places in the interior and on the borders of the Braj 
territory. The second appendix gives a list of all the Braj words 
occurring in the book. 

While discussing the name of the language (pp. 16-17), apparently 
it is not the intention of the author to give a detailed account of all 
the references where the word vraja occurs. However, the following 
remarks may be made with regard to the observations made by the 
author. Vraja seems to occur either singly or in composition in the 
sixth and the twelfth major rock edicts of ASoka. The actual forms 
that we get are vaca or vraca (VI) and vaca-bhumikya (or bkumika) or 
vraca-bhumika (XII). In both cases vaca has been equated with Skt. 
vraja by some scholars and the forms have been translated as ‘cowpen’ 
and 'inspectors of cowpens' (HULTZSCH, The Inscriptions of Aioka, p. 12, 
f.n. 6 and p. 22, f.n. 6). In my opinion though this interpretation is 
possible in the latter case, it is very unlikely in the former, as the harden¬ 
ing of j > c is not witnessed otherwise in the east (but vaca occurs in 
the Dhauli and the Jaugagla versions as well). Even the context renders 
the meaning 'cowpen' improbable in the Rock edict VI. I am, therefore, 
still inclined to side with BuEHLER and others and take vaca in the sixth 
edict as coming from varcas. 

Next it may be noted that the Nighan^u (1.10) includes vraja in 
the list of words meaning 'cloud', and the Nirukta while commenting on 
this passage (2.21) observes that it may also mean ‘mountain’. The 
Nirukta (6.2) derives vraja from \/vraj, and this derivation ha3 been 
accepted by the author as well (§ 29). Boehtungk-Roth, (Wbrterbuch, 
s.v.), however, derive it from \/varj, which is also the view of Walde- 
Pokorny (Vol. I. 290). According to Boehtlingk-Roth, vraja occurs 
also as the name of an area in the neighbourhood of Agra and Mathura 
in a certain inscription which has been published in the Zeitschrift fiir 
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die Kunde des Morgenlandea 4.146-202. I have not been able to verify' 
this reference. 1 

—M. A. Mehendale. 


I am thankful to my friend Dr. W. Thomas of Gottingen for the following infor¬ 
mation kindly supplied by him to me about this inscription:— 

Der Artikel, in dem sich dieses vt-aja findet, stammfc von Chr. Lassen und 
heisst: “tlber eine alte indische Inschrift der koniglichert Satrapen von. Sura- 
shtra, worm Kandragupta und sein Enkel Acoka erwkhnt werden”. Er stellt 
einen Verbesserungsversuch zu Prinsep's Lesung dieser Inschrift dar, die let- 
Zterer in As. J. of B. VII 334 verbffentlicht hatte......Die Inschrift ist z.T. 

auf einer rauhen Oberflache eingehauen. Sie gehort dem Konig Rudradfiman— 
der Name ist nicht ganz sieherj Prinsep liest in seiner Ausgabe Aridaman und 
bemerkt in einer Note, dass man au?h an Atridaman oder Rudradaman denken 
konne—und bezieht sich auf den Bau einer Briicke und anderer Schutzmittel 
gegen den Fluss Palesini. Zeile 11 dieser Inschrift lautet: janopajanaavaviryd- 
rjitanam anuraktasarvaprakftind-m. purvapardkardvantdnupa vrajdnartasurdf - 
}rasva ... 

Zu Zeile 11 bemerkt Lassen auf. S. 171 f.: Das Facsimile riehtig avarii- 
tyanupa, flir vraja aber wie es scheint ativraja . 

Zur Erklarung der Namen. Avanti ist tljjayini, wie bekannt; Anapa 
aus anvdpa “Land langs dem Wasser" ist wohl die Kiiste Guzerat, das Wort 
ist son3t bekannt genug; vraja ist die .Gegend.um MathurA.; ativraja ware da< 
Land darfiber hinaus;'. 
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Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit (Language and Literature) : Ten P.ublic 
Lectures by Franklin EDGERTON, Banaras Hindu University, 
Banaras, 1954, pp. 88. 

These are the ten public lectures delivered by Edgerton in fulfil* 
ment of one of the conditions of the Holkar Visiting Professorship at 
Banaras which he occupied during 1953-54. Edgerton had already made 
himself known as a savant deeply interested in the study of Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit by bringing his patient research in the subject to a 
fruitful culmination by publishing in 1953 the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
Grammar, Dictionary, and Reader in three volumes (Yale University). 
The Banaras Hindu University, therefore, could have found no better 
person than Edgerton himself to speak on the subject so carefully 
studied by him. 

Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit is the name invented by Edgerton 
to describe the language used by the north Indian Buddhists for 
their religious literature. The purpose of the present series of lec¬ 
tures, as mentioned by the lecturer himself, is not a scholarly and 
detailed presentation of the subject—that being already achieved in the 
Yale University publications referred to above—but to offer to a wider 
public a general survey of the literature and some of the salient features 
of that language which holds a somewhat peculiar position midway 
between the standard Sanskrit and a middle Indian dialect. The treat¬ 
ment given to the subject is therefore selective, not exhaustive. 

Lectures 1 and 7 are important as they give the lecturer’s views 
on the nature of the Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and its relationship with 
the other middle Indie dialects. In. this regard, the lecturer has two 
points to make. The one is that BHS is basically a middle Indie dialect, 
and it is not, as was erroneously assumed by some, a bad or corrupt 
Sanskrit. It has," however, to be remembered that this applies not to the 
literary language as we have it preserved today—for in its present form 
it is highly Sanskritised in many works—but only to the dialect which 
lies at the bottom of these texts. The next point which the lecturer 
intends to stress is that this underlying middle Indie dialect is quite an 
independent one and that it cannot be properly identified with any one of 
the known middle Indian dialects including Pali. He has arrived at this 
conclusion on the strength of certain peculiar characteristics of BHS 
(summarised in lecture 7), which, in his opinion, are not to be met with 
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in other MIA dialects. He aiso now gives up his earlier view that BHS 
has close relations with Ardhamagadhi, the sacred language of the Jains 
(BSOS 8.501 ff.) 

A useful survey of BHS literature, which represents both the 
Mahayana and the Hinayana schools of Buddhism, is given in the lectures 
2-6. Quite appropriately the lecturer devotes some more time to such 
important works as the Mahavastu, the Lalitavistara, and the Saddharma- 
jmn^anka. Lectures 8-10 present what the lecturer calls ‘the normal 
grammar’ of the dialect underlying BHS. For the sake of convenience 
he omits here the very rare and sporadic forms which he has already 
dealt with in his big grammar. The lecturer convincingly shows that 
the study of metre is very essential if we wish to get a correct picture of 
the phonology (and also of morphology) of BHS especially in respect of 
the length of vowels and the pronunciation of clusters at the beginning 
of the words. The metrical evidence clearly shows that at bottom BHS 
pronunciation was middle Indie, whatever the form in which the words 
appear in the manuscripts to-day. An instance of how a systematic 
study can lead to correct interpretations is to be found on p. 86 where the 
lecturer points out that the tendency observed in BHS to form denomina¬ 
tives like buddhati etc. from the past passive participles shows that the 
Pali and the Prakpta laggati cannot come from * laggati (as was supposed 
by Geiger § 136(2) and Pischel § 488) but from lagnati. But what the 
lecturer says about the genesis of the loc. sg. of -a stems in - esmim etc. 
may not be the case. He regards, for instance, a loc. sg. form like 
lokesmirh as a blend-form, a cross between the two loc. forms lokasmirii 
and loke. It might, however, be investigated if the starting point of 
such locatives was not a frequent use of loke and asmirii together which 
resulted into loke(a)s7nim. 

In lecture 1 as well as on p. 61, the lecturer refers to his theory that 
it is not possible to speak of one original language .of the Buddhist canon. 
On his own admission "Many of these canonical works no doubt went 
back to the earliest times, and were carried everywhere in similar forms; 
but there is, as we saw in our first lecture, no reason to assume linguistic 
unity even in the texts as they were thus spread by missionaries; there 
is no reason to assume any single ‘original language of Buddhism’(p.61).” 
However, the attitude of the Buddha towards the use of various languages 
as vehicles for religious propaganda, to which the lecturer refers in his 
first lecture, is not against the hypothesis of there being one language of 
the original canon. It only shows that the Buddha was definitely against 
this ‘original canon’ itself being imposed on his disciples at all places in 
India; he was, on the other hand, in favour of the use of the regional 
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languages for the further propagation of his teachings which originally 
could only be in one language. In a recent publication BeobacHungen 
t)ber Die Spraeke Des Buddhistiscken Urkanons (edited by E. Waldsoh- 
MIDT), LUEders has demonstrated that the original canon was composed 
in an easternly dialect. The students of the. MIA dialects will eagerly 
await Prof. Edgerton’s reactions to this new data presented by Lueders. 

—M. A. Mehenpale. 
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340 Armais of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 

KAHHADADE PRABANDEA BY PADMANABHA (Vol. I- 
Text), critically edited by Prof. K, B. Vyas and published 
by the Director, Rajasthan Pur&tattva Mandira, Jaipur, in 
the Rajasthan Puratan Graotham&la, Vol, 11, 1953, pp. 1-8, 
1-33, 1-275. Price Rs. 9-8-0 

Kauhadade Prabandha is a mediaeval epic poem composed in 
V. S. 1512. It describes the heroic fight and the great -sacrifice of 
the Chauhan king Kanhadade or Krishna Deva of Jhalor in Raja¬ 
sthan while struggling against the Muslim invaders of north 
India. The work is no doubt important from the historical and 
literary points of view ; but it is equally or even more valuable 
from the linguistic standpoint, for it was composed at an early 
stage when old Gujarati and old Rajasthani were not much diffe¬ 
rentiated from each other. 

The porno was first published by Shri Navalrain Pandya in 
1877-78 from a single manuscript, of V. S. 1930 discovered by 
Biihler. It was published later iu 1913 in a better form by Shri 
Deraeari with the help of four manuscripts, tbs oldest among thtse 
being of V. S. 1648. Derasari’s edition was republished iu 1926 
without any material change. 

The present edition, which embodies the editor’s patient labour 
of 14 years, is no doubt superior to those mentioned above. It is 
based on all the ten available manuscripts in Government and 
public libraries and in private collections. The editor has open 
lucky to have obtained a manuscript ( designated by him a* A > 
which is dated in V. S. 1598 and copied at Jhalor, the place of the 
poet as well as of the hero of the poem. The importance of this 
mauuscript, dated as it is only 86 years after the composition of 
the poem, can be easily realized. It was therefore not necessary 
for the editor to try to enhance its value by surmising without 
adequate evidence— “ It is probable that the copyist bad access to 
the poet’s autograph or a direct copy of it. ” ( p. 29 ). 

This first volume comprises the text of the poem. The second 
volume is intended for giving the historical and linguistic back¬ 
ground, a translation of the poem, an Index Verborum, and, if 
possible, critical and explanatory notes. 
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On pp. 30-32 tbe editor givtB the principles adopted by him for 
constituting the text. They will be discussed better by an autho¬ 
rity more intimately acquainted witb the work of textual criti¬ 
cism than tbe present reviewer. It may, however, be observed 
that on the basis of these principles the editor seems to assume 
that the author was not liable to commit any mistake, or that he 
could not have used a dialectal form in the place of a norm regar¬ 
ded as standard by the editor for a work of V. S. 1500, Tbe ques¬ 
tion arises aB to what should have beeD the purpote of the editor,- 
to give a text which is likely to be as near as possible to the ori¬ 
ginal as written by tbe author, or which is as near as possible to 
the one which should have been written by the author? 

It is not possible here to comment In details on the readitgs 
adopted in the text. In Appendix II we do not find any note on 
versa 1 in Khapda I. The very first word gaurinandana , adopted 
in tbe text, has a variant goTinandana. It will have to be seed 
whether the vowel o in the first syllable of the variant was used as 
it was thought to be a near approach to the open pronunciation of 
the vowel in that syllable, gauri then may be a Ssuskritization. 
It is clear that net all tbe formB as used in the poem could be 
current in actual speech. This is easily seen from the instances 
of a arasatti { Sk. sarasvatt ) and matii f Sk. mati } in verse 1. Tbe 
gemination in the final syllable is only due to metrical grounds, 
and it could not have any relation to the actual pronunciation. 
This is the reason why the ms. J li3B mistaken matii for ninth 
1 Sk. mukti) which id the context is quite out of place. 

We should, however, be grateful to Prof, Vyas for the great 
labour spent by him in constituting the text and reserve our final 
remarks until after the publication of the second volume. 

_ M. A, Mehendale 
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Albert Thumb / RrcHARD Hauschild : Handbuch des Sanskrit. Mit Texten u. Glossar. 
Eine Einfuhrung in das sprachwissenschaftliche Studium des Altindischen 
v. A’T’.I.Teil:Grammatik. I. Einleitungu.Lautlehre.II.Teit: Formenlehre. 
Dritte, stark umgearbeitete Aufl. v. R’ H’ (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 1. 
Reihe : Lehr - u. Handbiicher). 8” XVI + 347 / XII + 492 p. Car! Winter 
Universitatsvlg., Heidelberg (1958/59). DM 32,-- / 44,—. 

T’s Handbuch des Sanskrit first appeared in 1905 in 2 parts : 1. Grammatik, 
and 2. Texte und Glossar When the l ' 1 pt was out of print, Hermann Hirt brought 
out a 2" d ed. in 1930. This was mostly a reprint of T's work with some corrections in 
the text, but all additions were given in the Nachtrag. The 2 vol.s under review are 
the 3rd ed. thoroughly revised by H\ (A 2 nd ed. of the 2 nd pt also enlarged and 
thoroughly revised by H’ appeared earlier in 1953; cf. the review by C. Regamey in 
Erasmvs, X <1957> 214-6.) T’ intended to give an introduction to the historical. 
study of Sanskrit since no such book was available for the use of the beginners. 
There were of course available good descriptive grammars of Sanskrit. But since 
Sanskrit was studied in the wider circle of comparative philologists, a good and 
convenient manual giving the position of Sanskrit as a language belonging to the IE. 
family was called for. The ground for this was already prepared by Brugmann’s 
Grundriss and Wackernagel’s Alcindische Grammatik. I. As regards the 
usefulness of the further publication of the vol.s (esp. Ill) of the Ah. Gr. in revising 
T’s Handbuch, Hirt observed that "... ich habe nirgends einen Fall gesehen. wo 
mich Wackemage! veranlasst haotte, von meiner Auffassung abzugehen ...” H\ 
however, rightly does not agree with Hirt’s view and has fully utilised for the 3 rd ed. 
all the available vol.s of the Alt. Gr.. Debrunner’s additions to Vol. I, and Renou's 
Introductiongednedraie. Not only this. While trying to include in the body of the text 
of the 3 rd ed. whatever was good and useful in Hirt’s Nachtrag , H’ found, "... dass 
die Ausbeute aus diesem ‘Nachtrag ’ nicht alizu erfoigreich war, dass ich vteles als 
zu weit abgelegen ausscheiden musste und mancherlei mir auch gaonzlich unhaltbar 
diinkte ”, 

Although H’ has preserved the inner arrangement of the material presented 
in T’s book, his revisions and additions give a new appearance and value to it. How 
meaningful the words ‘stark umgearbeitete AufJage’ are can be realised even by a 
look atthe2 vol.s. The matter which originally comprised a single vol. of 505 pages 
has now extended to 2 vol.s of 347 and 492 p. H’ has wisely discarded in the new 
edition the superfluous use of the Nagari script and the Brugmann’s method of 
transliteration which is now no more in use. So far as the text of the Handbuch is 
concerned, whereas H’ has thoroughly revised the Einleitung {e.g. in describing the 
position of Sanskrit among the Indo-European languages H’ has widened the scope 
in both directions by bringing in DasMittani-Indische on the one hand and by taking 
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into account the Middle and New Indo-Aryan languages on the other. He also takes 
note of the substrat - influences) and T’s text of the Lautlehre, his additions in the 
2*“ vol. mostly pertain to the notes and the literature cited. — H’s contribution mainly 
belongs to the matters of linguistic explanation in respect of which he had planned 
to give up-to-date information (... das Werk auf den wissenschaftliclien Stand der 
Gegenwait zu bringen). Here in certain details the experts in the science may not 
agree with him or find fault with him for not having given the latest view. The book 
has been already reviewed by F. B. I. Kuiper { Lingua , VIII <1959> 424—41), W. P. 
Schmid {IF, 64 <1959> 287-98, 65 <1960> 297-302), and W. P. Lehmann {JAOS, 
78 <1958> 212-13), and the present reviewer does not feel competent to judge the 
merits or otherwise of their criticisms. However, one wishes that H’ had taken note 
of such standard article as that of F. Edgerton"s “The Indo-Europen Semi¬ 
vowels”, Language, 19 <1943> 83-124, and should not have altogether avoided an 
account of the laryngeal theory which has occupied the attention of Indo-Europeanises 
for about 50 years. 

The 2 vol.s should, on the whole, be found very useful not only by the students 
of Sanskrit but also by those who have made some advance in the Indo-European 
studies. They give a good historical background of Sanskrit with an equally good 
Bibliography. Much has been written in the field of Sanskritic and Indo-European 
studies during the last 50 years, and H’s is an admirable attempt to give a compact 
account of these studies. However, a few remarks, not involving repetitions from 
earlier reviews and mostly outside the field of linguistic explanation, may be 
permitted. 

p. 73 : It is extremely doubtful whether we <^an draw the conclusion H’s has 
drawn from the occurrence of the Asokan inscriptions in Mysore (-eh? Beweis dafur, 
dass zu dieser Zeit arische Sprache und Gesittung dort bereits ein bedeutendes 
Gewtcht besassen). It is also not correct to speak of the Aryan culture as ‘superior’ 
to that of the Dravidians. 

p. 104 : Against the derivation of puja < * pmea (cf. Kusper p. 433-4) also S. 
M. Katre, Two Lectures on Linguistics, p. 32—3 (Agra University, Agra 1959). It 
may be added for the sake d ( information that the English translation of P. 
Thieme's views on puja has appeared in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
27 <1960> 1-16. 

p. 105 : A study of inscriptional Sanskrit is likely to show many 
Sanskriti 2 auons of Persian and modem Indian words e.g. sphurannama for Persian 
firman, ghranaka for modern Indian ghana, etc. (oil-mill). 

p. 108 : H’ translates ojah samasa-bhuyastvain, etadgadyasya jtvitam = “ der 
haoufige Gebraucb von Kompositis verleiht der Prosa Kraft, er ist ihr Lebensnerv”. 
Strictly speaking this does not appear to be correct. The translation should be : 
“Force or Strength consists in the abundance of compounds; this is the soul of prose.” 
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p. 109 : While speaking about the popular form of the epic Sanskrit H’ tries 
to explain the fact that the Sutas, who did not belong to the Brauhmanica! circles, 
did not strictly follow the rules of Sanskrit grammar, because they composed and 
sang for the princes, the kings, the nobles and the rich, “also fur die weitlichen 
Staondb.’'This, however, stands in contradiction to what is said earlier on p. 106--7. 
There H’ regards the use of Sanskrit in dramas by kings. Brahmins, Ksatriyas. etc., 
to reflect the actual conditions. These male characters in the drama speak classical 
Sanskrit and not epic Sanskrit. 

p. 118: In the enumeration of the modern Indian languages, H’ mentions 
such dialects as Bhili, Khandesi among the most important ones. On the other hand 
he puts Hindustani, Urdu into brackets, which is hardly proper. 

p. 120 : The linear development of the Indian languages in the form of a 
family-tree as shown on p. 120 is over - simplified. The correct picture, when worked 
out somewhat on the lines of the development of the Romance languages given by 
Robert A. Haix Jr. in Language 26 (1950) 6—27, will certainly look much more 
complex. 

p. 136 : About a different view regarding the meaning of upanisad ( = 
connection), see L. Renou. C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Vol., p. 55 ff., Madras 
1946. 

p. 140 : If the reviewer understands correctly, it is not very complimentary to 
call the Bhandarkar Institute’s edition of the Mahabharata ‘ Eine An Kritische 
Ausgabc’. The principles evolved by V. S. Sukhatnkar for the critical edition of 
the epic were upheld by many eminent scholars. H. Luders regarded them as 
deserving "the highest possible praise”. There were no doubt a few who were critical. 
But to brush aside on that account the great attempt in the above words is not fair. 
The Baroda edition of the RSm ay an under preparation is referred to by H’ simply 
as ‘Eine Neuausgabe ’ (p. 142), whePeas it should correctly be described as "a new 
critical edition”. 

p. 165 : To name north India as Hindustan and to mention it separately by 
the side of Bihar and Benares is not good. 

p. 193 : One does not understand why the Devanagari characters for du and 
do are mentioned as “besonders zu merken”. 

p. 194 : In Devanagari, in the ligatures with na, there is really no loss of the 
vertical line of na. When the Devanagari ligatures are properly understood many 
apparent exceptions will disappear. In the ligature dbna , e.g., what is really lost is 
the vertical line of dha and not of na. 

p. 197 : In the Sonstige Schriftzeichen the a. could have included the use of 
the numeral three after the long vowel to indicate piuti. 

II I : What is intended to covey when the early Indian grammarians are 
called “in disc he NationaJgrammatiker” is not dear. 
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II 5 : When the ablaut in the suffix is intended to be pointed out, it would be 
better to show it by writing the examples as pi-tar-am, pi-tr-ed, pi-td instead of 
pitdram etc. 

II 12 :When the dat. sg. ending ~e<* ~ei or * -ai we cannot be sure that Skt. 
voce (for *vake ) results form the analogical generalisation as stated on I 293. If the 
ending in this respect was * -ei, palatalization is what is expected. 

II356 : Under denominatives, the a. observes that the suffix sometimes appears 
as -iya- or ■ iya- and gives two meanings for putriyati (or putriyati) “ er wiinschi 
einen Sohn ” or "er behandelt wie einen Sohn .” According to Panini, however, we have 
two different suffixes to express these two meanings kyac (P.3,1.8) for the fonner and 
kyan (P. 3,1.11) for the latter. 

Bibliographical Notes : As observed by Lehmann (p.212) the instructors 
will be able to fill the gaps in the bibliography. However, a few notes, not intended 
to be exhaustive and mostly relating to the Indian publications, may be permitted 
here. 

p. 11 : The correct title is : Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 

p. 13 : Epigraphia Indica is not printed in Calcutta and published from Delhi. 

p. 13 : Indian Linguistics is now published from Calcutta-Poona (Linguistic 
Society and not Linguistics Society). 

p,13 : In the section y one misses some important Journals like the Journal 
of the University of Bombay (since 1932), New Indian Antiquary (1938-47), 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute (since 1939). 

p. 28 : J. Jolly’s work on medicine is translated into English (Indian Medicine) 
and published with supplementary notes by C. G. Kashikar,P. 1951. 

p. 30-1 : M. R. Kale's Higher Sanskrit Grammar appears twice (sections 8 
and 8 a) with slight variations. It is also recently published (I960) from Varanasi. 

p. 32 : V. S. Apte’s The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, revised and 
enlarged (in 3 parts) by P. K. Gode and C.G. Karve, Poona 1957-59. 

p. 32 ff : Under Dictionaries now add also Aryendra Sharma’s Beitrdge zur 
vedischen Lexicographic , Miinchen 1959, and K. V. Abhyankar’s A Dictionary of 
Sanskrit Grammar, Baroda 1961. 

p. 35 :In the senction 10a where linguistic monographs are brought together 
one wonders why H. LOders : Varuna (now also Vol. II) and P. Thieme : Der 
Fremdling im Rgveda , both undoubtedly excellent works in themselves, are not 
mentioned. 

p. 112 : In the Literatur for PSIi one misses H. LOders : Beobachtungen iiber 
die Sprache des buddhistischen Urkanons (Berlin 1954), although on p. 113 his 
view is referred to. 
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p. 122 : Among .the probable Dravidian loan words in Sanskrit H’ gives toy a. 
This has been recently shown to be a probable loan from Tibeto-Burman (N. M. Sen, 
Indian Linguistics, 17 <1957>50). 

p- 126: J. Bloch Structure grammatical des langues dravidiennes. 
An authorised English translation by R. G. Harshe appeared from the Deccan College, 
Poona, in 1954. 

p, 128 : M. WiNTERNiTZ : A History of Indian Literature, Vol. Ill, Pt. 1 appeared 
from Calcutta in 1959. 

p. 132 : Among the editions of the Rgveda, the one (with the commentary of 
Say ana) publi shed by the V aidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona v 1933-51 (4 vol .s, 5 th vol. 
Indices), certainly deserves mention. 

p. 135 : Does net M. Bloomfield ’s Hymns of the Atharv a-Veda (S££, 42, Ox ford, 
1897) merit a mention? 

p. 142: N. A. Gore : A Bibliography of the Ramdyana, Poona 1943. 
p. 145-6 : Naisadhacarita, English translation with Notes etc., by 
K. K. Handiquj, published by the Deccan College, Poona 1956. 

p. 148-9: An English translation of the Mudraraksasa by R. S. Pandit, Bombay 

1944. 

P. 157-8 :In the information about the Dharmasastras a regrettable lapse is 
P. V. Kane’s monumental work History of DharmaSdtra, Vol.s 1-5 (Pt 1), Poona 
1930-58. 

p. 159 : R. P. Kangle : A critical edition of the ArthaSdstra with glossary, 
Pt. I, Unviersity of Bombay, has recently appeared (1960). 

p. 160: R. S. Pandit’s English translation of the Rajatarahginl , Allahabad 

1935. 

Misprints : It certainly does great cerdit to the a. if the reviewer has to say that the 

misprints are not many. A few like Devanagari for -nagan ( \X),$urasena for &7-(113), 

Assdmlfor Asdtni (118), atavi for atavi (112) des unssonst (unbekannten), Kongs for des 

(uns...)Kdnigs (\ 47), duhitaram for duhitdram (207), IE ji once without (245) and once 

with (246) accent, Im for im (II 5) for -navant- see § 621 and not s 621 a (II 189), 

ar for dr (II191), runddhmi for runddhmi (II237) are not at all serious. 

* 


Deccan College, Poona (India) 


M. A.Mehendale 
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Mitra and Aryaman by Paul Thieme. Transactions of the Connecti¬ 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 41, pp. 1-96. 1957. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

Thieme observes : “The two Vedic gods Mitra and Aryaman—for the 
Rievedic poet the two most important figures amongst the Adityas after 
Varuna—have challenged research again and again." {p. 5). The problem 
of Mitra and Varuna was discussed by G. Dumezil in his book Mitra-Varuna 
(Paris, 1940 and 1948). He afterwards took up the problem of Aryaman in 
his book Le troisibne Souverain (Paris, 1949). Before writing the present 
book, Thieme himself had dealt with Aryaman in his Der Fremdling im 
Rigveda (Leipzig, 1938) and also in ZDMG 95. 219-221 (1941). As is well 
known, two very important volumes by Liiders on God Varuna have appeared 
in recent times (Goettingen, 1952, 1959). 

Dum6zil, apparently relying on certain identifications in the Brahmanas, 
has come to the conclusion that there is a sort of opposition between Mitra 
and Varuna. Mitra is “le souverain sous son aspect raisonnant, clair, r£gle, 
calme, bienveillant, sacerdotal", Varuna, on the other hand, is “le souverain 

sous son aspect assaillant, sombre, inspire, violent, terrible, guerrier_” 

In fact, to Dumezil, a formula suggests itself : Mitra is brahman, Varuna 
is the king of the Gandharvas. 

Thieme does not agree with this view. Dumezil himself admits that 
a large majority of the texts studied by him ‘do not permit distinguishing Mitra 
and Varuna by clear features’. Thieme therefore rightly asks : “If there is 
not even a distinction, how should there be an opposition?" (p. 9). 

In the present book Thieme gives his opinion on the views held by 
Dumezil, and also asserts his own views, which he had already expressed 
before, regarding these deities. He firmly believes that God Mitra is the 
personification-of an ethical concept ‘contract’, God Varuna that of ‘true speech', 
and God Aryaman that of ‘hospitality’. 

Thieme has set forth his arguments so cogently that it is difficult not to 
agree with him. As for the method, he says : “Everybody, of course also Dum4- 
zii, is well within his rights when ‘throwing an hypothesis’. The value of such 
hypothesis, however, depends on the accuracy of the experiments that are 
meant to prove it. If our experiments are arranged in such a way 
as to be in contradiction to known facts and involve further assump¬ 
tions which have no justification apart from making our primary assump¬ 
tion possible, our hypothesis remains a preconceived notion. 

A hypothesis has sense only when it restricts our imagination and forces u s 
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to try going lnto a certain direction. It can be disproved when this leads to 
absurd consequences’’ (pp. 16 and 17). 

While one may fully agree with Thieme regarding the method sugge¬ 
sted by him and with the results arrived at by him by the application of this 
method, it seems possible to offer a few suggestions with regard to the 
interpretation of certain Vedic passages cited by him. It is hoped that these 
suggestions will lead to a better understanding of these passages. 

1. On pp. 39 and 42, Thieme cites RV 3.59.1a and b : mitro jdndn 
yalaycii bruvandh miirrd dddhdra pjlhivYm uta dydm and translates, “Contract, 
when named, makes peoples array (arrange) themselves [with regard to each 
other). Contract has earth and heaven in keeping.” While commenting on 
b Thieme says that it refers to the cosmic function of Mitra and that it is 
contrasted with his rble in human society which is spoken of in a. (Also cf. p. 58. 
Mitra keeps not only earth but also heaven). One is, however, inclined to 
feel that in the above passage, b is not intended to contrast with a. On the 
other hand, it gives a concrete example of the function of Mitra expressed 
by the term ydtayaii. Mitra arranges men (a), as he has before arranged 
earth and heaven (b). The keeping of earth and heaven is looked upon 
as an arrangement between them. It may be noted that in the RV 5.72. 2b, 
where the form ydtaydjjana is used, it is accompanied by dhdrmana in the 
instrumental. From this, one is led to suppose that dhdrmana is to be under¬ 
stood also in our passage. When we do this— mitro jdndn (dhdrmana) 
ydtayati—, the use of dddhara in b is easily explained, and further, the inter¬ 
pretation suggested above is confirmed. 

2. On p. 44, Thieme cites RV 3.59.2, the last quarter of which-wawam 
dmho asnoty antito nd durdt- he translates, “narrowness (anxiety) does not 
reach him neither from near, nor from afar.” From his commentary on this 
verse it appears that Thieme takes dmkas (anxiety) to refer to the possible 
lawless attacks in peace. It is, however, not dear why the literal meaning of 
amhas ‘narrowness’ is considered inadequate by Thieme. The line assures the 
one who keeps his contractual vow (yds ta dditya iik$ati vralena) that he will 
never be in the danger of facing narrowness of space. He will always have 
wide expanses at his disposal. This becomes quite clear from the use of 
vdrimann d prtkivydh 'on the width of the earth’ in the next verse (RV.3.59.3). 

3. On p. 49, Thieme cites RV 3.59.4 : ay din mitro namasydh susevo 
rdjd suksato ajanisla vedhdh which he translates as, “Contract, [who is) worthy 
of (sacrificial) reverence, benevolent, a king of good rulership has been born 
[now] as this leader (?)”. Thieme thus connects ay dm with vedhdh which 
is at a considerable distance from it. In his commentary on -this verse, Thieme 
says that ay dm ajanisla sho uld refe r to fire bec ause fire is occ as i onally present 
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at the time of concluding a contract and because fire is elsewhere identified 
with milra. Linguistically, as pointed out by Thieme, ayam must refer to 
something that is before the eye, and ajamsta, as an aorist form, must refer to 
a happening that has just taken place. But if we accept Thieme’s inter¬ 
pretation, this verse, which occurs in ‘the only hymn that is dedicated to Mitra 
in its entirety’ (p. 39), would refer to Agni and not to Mitra. This is not 
quite happy. Thieme tries to add to the force of his argument by pointing out 
that the last two quarters of this verse— tdsya vaydin sumatau yajniyasdpi 
bhadre saunianase syama —are identical with the RV 3.1.21 .cd which are 
addressed to Agni. But this evidence loses any force it has when one notices that 
in the RV 3.59 itself in verse 3 the sq^r says vayath mitidsya sumatau syama. 

It is, however, not necessary to interpret this verse as referring to fire 
in order to justify the use of ayam and ajanista, It can very well refer to the 
contract that has been just concluded and has been identified with god Con¬ 
tract. This will satisfy all requirements of the linguistic usage, bring about 
a natural connection between ayam and mitral; which stand close to each 
other in the verse, and will not force us to assign a verse in the Mitra hymn 
to Agni. 

4. On pp. 73 f., Thieme shows how in a number of passages in the 
RV it makes perfect sense when art is translated by (1) enemy, and (2) guest. 
On p. 74, however, he says that there are certain passages in which we might 
translate an by ‘host’. In support, he cites RV. 3.43.2 : 

d ydki purvi'r dti carsam'r dm 
ary a asisa upa no haribhyam 

‘Come here, across many peoples! Here, to the blessings of the host, to us 
with thy horses!’ In his Fremdling (p. 27), however, Thieme interprets an 
in this verse as ‘stranger’ and translates aryd aiisah by “den Segenswunschen 
fur den Fremdiing". He adds, by way of explanation, that a stranger, when 
received with blessings, becomes a friend. It should be possible to agree 
with Thieme in interpreting in the present verse art as ‘stranger’, and not 
as ‘host’, but it would be difficult to agree with his translation of aryd dstsah 
‘blessings for the stranger’ ( arye dat.). We better take arydli as gen. sg. 
(as in the RV. 8.54.7) and translate the expression as ‘the blessings of the 
stranger’. The stranger, in all probability, is the one who has agreed to act 
as priest at a sacrifice (cf. the very first and other verses in this hymn which 
speak of sacrifice). It is to these blessings of the priest given to the sacri- 
ficer that Indra is invited to come across many peoples. 
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5. On p. 75, Thieme cites RV 10.27.8 gdvo ydvam prayuta afyo 
aksan. He connects aryah with ydvam and translates, "The cows, let loose, 
ate the strangers barely”. But it would be better to construe ary&h with 
gdvah. The stranger’s cows have eaten the native’s barley. The calls, to which 
reference is made in c (hdva id aryah ), are not those raised by the native, the 
possessor of the barley (thus, Thieme, Fremdling, p. 12), but those raised by the 
stranger, the possessor of the cows. He, with his calls, has let loose the cows jn the 
barley field. The owner of the barley field is the svdpati, referred to in d, 
and he wants to know how long he will have to tolerate the ^nuisances caused 
by the stranger. 

6. A few omissions may be noted in the end. On p. 62,. Thieme 
pites RV 10.89.9. While translating it, he has left out the word durivah. 
On p. 83, he cites RV 2.1.4. While giving the text, he gives bhavosi in place 
of sdtpatih in the third quarter (probably under the influence of RV 5.3.2a). 
While translating the line, however, he has translated it as if both the words 
bhavasi and sdtpatih were present in the text. In d in the same verse he has 
left out untranslated the word deva. 


M. A. Mehendale 
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PHILOLOGY 


C[arl] G[ustav] Hartman : Emphasizing and Connecting Particles in the 13 
Principal Upanishads (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fannicae; ser. B, tom. 
143 2).gr.8° 180 P. 3 tables, Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki 1966. 
Fmk 14,5o. 

In the oldest attested stage of Sanskrit, the use of particles is rather limited. 
They become frequent in certain parts of the Brahmanas and in the Upanishads, 
Their use in the Upanishads is moreover marked by the abundant use of combinations 
in which the particles occur. This Upanishadic peculiarity concerning combinations 
“may be ascribed to the educational character of the texts. The teachers regarded 
their instructions as important and therefore worthy of being strongly emphasized" 
(p. 123). H’ discusses the use of 13 particles in the 13 principal Upanishads (these 
are those translated by Hume). The particles dealt with are : api, u, uta, eva, kila, 
khalu , ca, nu, vava, vai, sma, svid, ha. He has chosen to call the particles 
“emphasizing", rather than “emphatic”, because the former word underlines their 
function oflaying stress upon other words (p. 14). 

There is a good deal of irregularity in the use of particles in the Upanishads, 
some paragraphs being practically free from particles while others have a frequent use 
of them. To the a. (author) this irregularity seems to be as much due to the difference 
in styles (speculative, descriptive as opposed to narrative) as to the fact that parts of 
the Upanishads have been written and compiled at different periods and by different 
authors (p. 165) — It is often difficult to determine the exact significance of a particle. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the a. has admirably executed his task. The book 
has 5 chapters, followed by a summary. While the l Si chap, deals with the particles 
as they occur singly, the 2 nd chap, deals with their various combinations; the 3 rd chap, 
points out the relation between the particles and the Upanishadic style; the 4 th chap, 
discusses the particles historically and tries to determine the position of the 
Upanishadic language; the 5 Ih chap, is devoted to the theories of the Upanishadic 
particles. The a. holds the view that particles are not to be looked upon as normal 
words but rather as stylistical signs marking different stages in the narrative or under¬ 
lining important facts in philosophical instructions. They also serve the purpose 
of punctuation marks like comma, semicolon etc. 

On p. 23 the a. says that in a few cases yady api is not used concessively 
(i.e. meaning “even if”, “even though”), but as conditional and hence translated 
simply by “if.” By way of illustration he cites Chhandogya 5,24,4. The a.’s judgement 
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in this case is based on the translation of S. Radhakrishnan, but he does not say why 
that translation is justified. To the reviewer it seems that in this passage yady api 
has the meaning “even if, even when.” Moreover, Radhakrishnan’s translation of 
this passage seems to contain another slight inaccuracy which is based on 
Sankara’s interpretation of the passage (Hume’s translation of the passage is similar 
to that of Radhakrishnan). The passage runs as : tasmdd u haivamvid yady 
api candalayocchistam prayaccket , atmani haivasya tad vaiSvanare hutam syad 
ni = “Therefore if one who known this should offer the remnant of his food to a 
Candala, it wouid be offered in his Universal Self” (Radhakrishnan). In this translation 
asya is taken to refer to Canddlasya and is construed .with atmani 
vaiivdnare (cf. Sankara atmani haivasya canddladehasthe vai$vdnare). But in keeping 
with the style of the Upanishads, asya should be taken to refer to evamvid 
and construed with hutam, ’’that [act] of his ,e. the one who knows] will be an offering 
in the Universal Self.” For a similar use of the demonstrative pronoun going 
with preceding vidvan one may cite from the same section of the Upanishad, atha ya 
etad evam vidvan agnihotram juhoti, tasya sarvesu lokesu sarvesu bhutesu samesu 
dtmasu hutam bhavati. Instead of tasya , even asya is used in the same section, ... 
evam hdsya same pdpmanah praduyante.ya etad evam vidvan agnihotram juhoti. 

On p. 30 the a. observes that the use of the particle u becomes more restricted in later 
literature. “In the classical language it occurs only after atha, na and kim , often quite 
superfluously.” It would have been better if he had mentioned the use of u after yatha in 
the Nirukta in such expressions as yatho etat otyatho hi nu vaitat{ \ , 14 etc.) which are 
used to state the view of the pumapaksa before refuting it. 

Similary on p.40 f, the a. should have noted the uses of kila , either singly or 
in combination with na and nanu given in the Nirukta 1,5: kileti vidydprakarse 
evam kileti/athdpi na nanu ity etdbhydm samprayujyate 'nuprslelna kilaivam, 
nanu kilaivam. “[The particle] kila [is used] to show excellence of knowledge”, as in 
“[it was] in fact like this”. Moreover, [kila] is used in combination with na and 
nanu when questioned again (regarding the veracity of the statement) “not indeed 
like this”, ‘yes, indeed, like this.” 


Deccan College, Poona 


M.A.IV1EHENDALE 
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Janakiharanam by Kumaradasa. Ed, by & Paranavttana and C. E, 
Godakumbura, published by Shri Lanka Sahitya Mandalaya (Ceylon Academy of 
Letters ), 1967, pp. i-Ixxii, 1-401. 

This is an excellent and a complete critical edition of the famousMahS kSvya 
by the Sinhalese poet KumSrad5sa who, according to one tradition, was contemporary 
of Kdlidasa. Apparently this work enjoyed much popularity at one time, since it has been 
cited in many anthologies and other grammatical and literary works both in India and 
Ceylon. But in spite of this, the work had remained practically unknown for quite a long 
time. Even as late as 1947, S. K. De while writing his History of Sanskrit Literature had 
to say, “ The incomplete and not wholly satisfactory recovery of Kumaradasa's work 
makes it difficult to make a proper estimate ’' { p. 187 ). The Janakiharana was 
first noticed by Aufrecht in his edition of L the Unadisutrav^tti { 1859 ). In 1891, 
Sthavira Dharmarama published in Ceylon for the first time the text of the poem upto 
verse 22 of canto XV (the proper extent of the work, as we now know, being 20 cantos). 
This text, however, was based not on any manuscript of the poem itself-no manuscript 
having been known to exist in those days—but was reconstructed from Sanne, a word- 
for-word Sinhalese version of the poem made in the twelfth century. Nandargikar’s 
edition of the first ten cantos, based on the above reconstructed text, was the first 
Indian De van agar! edition of the poem published in 1907. 

A complete manuscript of the original text of the Janakiharana was discovered 
by M. Ramakrishna Kavi and S, K. Ramanatha Sastriar in Malabar jn 1920. A 
copy of this manuscript is now preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. Subsequently a few more manuscripts of the poem, containing the 
complete text or a part of it, were also found. 

The present edition of the complete text in 20 cantos is chiefly based on the 
Madras manuscript with some help derived from the other manuscripts and the recon¬ 
structed version of the Sinhalese Sanne, Apparently the following remark made by 
S. K. De in his Hist, of Skt.LU . ( P. 186, fa. 2 ) about the Madras manuscript does not 
seem to be justified : * ‘ The Madras MS existing in the Govt. Orient. MSS Library 
contains twenty cantos, but it is a very corrupt transcript of an unknown original, 
and it is not known-how far it is derived jiltimately from the Sinhalese Sanna.” 
On the other hand, as the editors have pointed out, the text now made available clearly 
shows that almost all the blemishes, like the use of khalu and iva at the beginning of 
a verse, which the critics had noticed in the Janakiharana belong not to the original 
text of the poem but to its redactions. 

The usefulness of the published edition has beer, considerably increased by one 
of the editors contributing a number of indexes and some text-critical notes. 

The information given about the poet ( pp. li- xix ) is very valuable. It refers 
to a tradition cu rrent in Ceylon in t he 15th cen tury which ascribed the authorship of the 
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Janakiharana to a Sinhalese king named Kumaradasa. 1 The editor critically examines 
the available evidence and comes to the concluion that the author of the poem was not a 
king himself but a member of a Sinhalese royal family. The explanation of Kum5rad2sa’s 
epithet aitsayabhuta given on pp. lxvii-lxviii is not likely to find favour. According to th e 
editor, the epithet is to be explained as based on old Sinhalese *ati$a ( = Sk. adhi'sa ) 
+ aya (= Skt. ary a) meaning 4 one who has become heir-apparent or heir-presumptive.'' 

On p. xxx, the editor has listed some rare words (or rather, in some cases 
words with rare meanings). It would have been better if the meanings of these words 
had also been given. 

On p. 282, while commenting on II. 52, the editor translates ajahod . 

dhatna as “abandoned its.strength”. Perhaps, it would be better to render it as 

“lost. (its) lustre". This rendering will fit in better with the; words 

tamahsthanam samasadya “having encountered the abode of darkness” occurring in 
this verse. 

P. 283, VIII. 39 : The editor's reason for adopting the reading caksusa (instr. ) 
against the manuscript evidence which gives caksusah (abl.) has not been stated. It 
is also not clear why he refers to Whitney 414 end (p. 155 ). 

P. 286, XIII 14 : The editor unjustifiably finds fault with Sanne which quite 
correctly understands jahati as a pi. form agreeing with mrgayosiiah (also pi.). 
The editor wrongly looks upon jahati as 3rd per. sg. (the sg. form actually being 
jahati ) and then offers an unlikely translation of the verse. 

P. 288, XV 62: The editor mentions that the reading syannare which is given by 
the MSS. can be understood either as syam rtare or syat nare• He prefers the former; 
but actually the latter has to be preferred so that syat can be easily construed with 
astha in {d ). It has nothing to do, as supposed by the editor, with rnanye at ( b). 
The editors should have also accepted the reading -dr'si ( loc. sg.), going with nare 
and vdrtare, which is given by two manuscripts (the reading accepted by the editors 
is- dr'si ) 

P. 288, XVL 45 : The editors have done the right thing in allowing the text 
in (d ) to remain as it is and not amend it to vakyam Tice following a possibility 
suggested by them. 

In the end a few misprints, not included in the Errata {p. i), may be pointed 
out T : p. xxx, 3. 5 (from, belosv ) read varitika for vartika: p. xxxi, 1. 3, read sardsana 
for sarasana ; p. 223, XX, 57 (d ), read prdyai for prayat; p. 283,1. 3 (from i.elow)» 
read IX 39 for IX. 31; p. 282, IV. 2 and p. 284,1. 2 ( from below), read Rsya-fcr Rsya- 

and Rsya ; p. 282. IV. 20, read, ‘while L. and M. have’ for *.has'; p. 286.. 1. 15, 

read mugdhadhiyah for mugha -. At a few places, e g, in III 49 (p. 31), va 
is printed as ba as in kalahamSasdbam. 

wnnw ■ -n—7 --- - —— -- - -__ 

* It is not clear why in this account on p. lii Kalidasa has been referred to specially as 
the author of the Raghuva-rhia and Xhe Meghad 
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Panclit Shivanarayan Shastri. Nirukta-MTmamsa, Varanasi; Delhi : Indo- 

logical Book House, 1969. 476 pp. Price Rs. 25. (In Hindi). 

Reviewed by M. A, Mehendale, Deccan College, Poona 

This is an important and very useful publication on Yaksa’s Nirukta after 
The Etymologies of Yaska by Siddeshwar Varma (1953). As the title of 
Varma’s book indicates, his objective was limited. The present book, on the 
other hand, is more comprehensive in its nature. It discusses at great length, 
giving much valuable information at each point, many subjects relating to the 
(ext, its author, and its contents. The author has, for example, discussed such 
questions as the authorship of the Nighantu, the dale of Yaska, the nature of 
etymology, the nature of Vedic deities, and many others which arise in the 
study of the Nirukta. At the end of the book, the author has contributed 
three chapters dealing with the slate of society as reflected in the Nirukta. 
the philosophy of Yaska, and Yaska’s contribution to grammar and poetics. 

An enquiry into the nature of words and their analysis are fascinating 
subjects. It can lie said that they attracted the attention of scholars early, and 
are well reflected in the Brahmana texts. YSska’s Nirukta is no doubt an 
admirable attempt in this direction. Ilia hypothesis that all nouns without 
exception arc derived from verbs has compelled him to set himself the task of 
deriving a set number of words from a Set number of verbs, without taking 
into account such facts that not all the words in the vocabulary of a language 
are the result of inheritance and that certain words, in the course of history 
change their form so radically that it would be almost impossible to make any 
guess about their origin without the help obtained from outside the language. 
He has therefore at limes been drawn into making impossible derivations. 
The author has no doubt given expression to a balanced opinion (p. 221) with 
regard to Yaska’s etymologies. But at times he has expressed his anger in very 
strong terms for those who have criticised Yaska which cannot be said to be 
appropriate in a scholarly work like this. 1 

The author believes that Yaska is the author of the Nighantu as well as 
the Nirukta (p. 29 and pp. 292*93, fn. 3). It is true that not ail the arguments 
put forward by those who believe that Nighantu was composed by some other 
author before Yaska are convincing. But at the same time it is not easy to 
convince someone that Yaska was the author of the Nighantu. The beginning 
of the Nirukta, and especially the second sentence, iam imam samamnayam 


1. It is perhaps all to the Rood that the author has seen only Raiavadt's edition of 
the Nirukta < Yaska 1940) and not his earlier edition of the entire Nirukta with Marathi 
translation and notes (Yaska 1935), 
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nighanlava ily itcaksalc docs give an impression that \ aska was not the authot 
of the Nighantu. It indicates that the activity of compiling the samamruya 
was completed in the past and that people, in the course of time, had come 
to call the samamnaya by the name nighantus. (Cf. Durga : niriidha liiyatn 
etasmin chabdasamuddye samjhety abhiprayah ). On the other hand it would 
be possible to reconcile Yaska’s statement in 7.3 —yat tu sahivijhdmbhulam 
syiU pradhtinyastuti tat samdmane — with the above conclusion by restricting 
its scope to the daivatakauda of the Nighantu and by not making it applicable 
to the first two kandas as well. 


The author has discussed at some length the question of Yaska's date. It 
is indeed difficult to agree wilh him when he considers Yaska to be not only 
older than Pmini but to have lived in the age preceding the Mahabharala 
war (p. 79). Although the author lias spoken very disparagingly about those 
who have at times agreed with Western scholars, the reviewer cannot but 
recommend to the author to weigh carefully the arguments pul forward by 
P. Thieme (1935, 1958) in support of his view that Yaska is posterior to Pfmini. 

On page 10, the author says that the word samdntndya etymologically means 
"traditionally handed clown written document ("parampara prapta lekha ). 
But how can tins be true when we know that the ancient Sanskrit texts were 
preserved for a long time only in ora! tradition ? 

On p. 65, the author lists certain etymologies for which he feels that 
Yiiska has relied merely on the similarity of meaning without paying any 
regard to the similarity of sound. But can we really say this when under 
this head the author lists such etymologies as puira < pttru + aldtrna 

<alum ' i («) I \/ Ird-, samudra < saw -h (abhi) -I \Ulrn-'! 

On p. 425, the author understands the Nirukta terms ekaparva and 
atiekaparvii (2.2) as referring respectively to the taddhita and the samasa. It is 
not quite clear why he does so. Yaska here is obviously taking note of the 
taddhita forms and the compounds both of which could be of ‘one joint' or 
‘more-than-one-joint’. 2 Skanda-Mahesvara have clearly slated : “natra yath'i- 
sariikhyarh vivaksitam/ kim tarhi/ ubhayam ubhayatra/ parva sandhih . It is 
true that Yaska does not give examples of am ha parva secondary formations; 
but he does give examples of ekaparva compounds (rdja-pimtsa) and aneka - 
parva compounds (kalydna-varna-Tiipa ). 

On p. 431, the author points to Yaska’s use of the Vedic root \/bhr~ for 
the derivation of bhara and bhrdtr and V grabh- for the derivation of garbka 


2 , It is nut necessary lo interpret /wean ns jxitta as is done by Durya. Skanda-Mahe- 
svara have correctly explained it as sandhi, 
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and says that it indicates that these roots had not gone out of use in the days 
of Ysaka and hence he could not be considered to be very far removed front 
the Vedic age. One may point out that the use of the Vedic roots by Yaska 
for the derivation of the Vedic words ( bhara ‘battle’) is quite norma!. His 
using them further for the derivation of words current in later times (blnair, 
garbha) only exemplifies his dictum : alhapi naigamcbhyo ( dhalubhyo) bhii- 
siltalj (krlo bhas,yante ) 2.2). 

The author’s conclusion (pp. 432-434) that in the days of Yaska the 
vowel r was pronounced almost like it is not likely to carry conviction. The 
examples listed by him for this do not point in that direction. To take only 
one case, if Yaska derives nnthurla <muhur rlu, it docs not mean that lie 
has in view muhur -b utu > muhu7ta; it only means that according to him 
mulunta < mtihuT + \/r-, 

The author often cites the views of other scholars, ancient and modern, 
while discussing many difficult points in the text. At times, however, lie has 
failed to do so. A few of these omissions may be pointed out. While referring 
to the view of Audumbarayana (p. 109. 113), it would have been good to 
look to the interpretation of this passage by Brough (1952). Similarly' while 
discussing the definitions of iikhyata (p. 120), the author could have referred 
to K. Kunjmmi Raja's article (1957) . Some of the words anti passages from 
the Nirukla discussed by the author have also been dealt with by the Reviewer 
tMehendale 1965). On pravahfilum (p. 291, fn. 1) the author inadvertently 
forgets to mention the view of Skunda-Mahesvara on this word. 
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MCDERMOTT, A. C. Sen ape (ed.). An Eleventh-century Buddhist logic 
ol ’exists' : Ratnaktriti’s Ksanabhahgasiddhih vyatirekatmika. 
With Introduction, English translation and Notes. Foundations 
of language supplementary Series, 11. Dordrecht, Netherlands : 
Reidel. 1969. x + 88 pp. 

Reviewed by M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College, Poona 

The book under review contains a Romanized transliterated text, 
which is principally the same as found in RainakiTtinibondhavaii (ed. 
by A. Thakur, Patna, 1957). Minor corrections and deviations from 
this text have been indicated in the foot notes. In' the Introduction, 
the editor gives information about the author and his philosophy and 
attempts a comparison of Ratnaklrti with other ’flux’ philosophers 
of the west. It wouid not be possible to understand the text with the 
help of the editor’s translation alone. She has therefore added very 
useful notes to explain the logical and epistemological problems dealt 
with in this text. 

Ratnaklrti, the Buddhist philosopher of the early 11th century 
A.D., flourished at the University of Vikramastla. He was a member 
of the Yogacara-Vijhanavada school of late Buddhist philosophy. 
Within this tradition, Ratnaklrti belonged to the sub-school of inter¬ 
pretation of Dharmaklrti’s (7th century A.D.) Pramdnavdrttika which 
is “a highly original recasting of the basic tenets of the great Buddhist 
logician Dignaga (ca. 480 A.D.) into a system of logic and epistemology 
which became the point of departure for all subsequent developments 
in Buddhist logic (p. 2, fn. 8), Ratnaklrti defends the theory of 
nonmomentary reality which is expressed in terms "whatever exists 
is momentary” (yat sat tat ksanikam) . The anvaya version of this 
theory has been established by Ratnaklrti in his Ksanabhangasiddhifi 
anvayalmika. What he does in the present book is to establish the 
contra positive of it, viz., “whatever is nonmomentary does not exist”. 

1 Received 22 June 1970) 
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SOME ASPECTS OF APPLIED LINGUISTICS, by A. if. 

Ghatage, Shivaji University Extension Lecture Series-1. 

Shivaji University, Kolhapur, pp. 1-54, Price Ks. 5.00, 1970 

This book includes three lectures delivered by Dr. A. M. Ghatage 
in the Extension Lecture Series organized by the Shivaji University, 
Kolhapur, j« January 1909. The topics covered by the three lectures 
are : ( 1 ) Linguistics-theoretical and applied ; ( 2 ) Linguistics and 
Language Competence; (3) Speech-Technology. The lectures are 
intended to be introductory in nature and are meant for an audience hot 
of expert linguists, but of scholars forming a wider circle of the academic 
world. 


Dr, Ghatage’s plan seems to be first to introduce to the audience 
the subject of linguistics and then explain to them the relationship this 
science bus to some of the practical problems facing the country today. 
He, therefore, tells his listeners in his first lecture what linguistics is 
and what linguistics is not, and then points out to them where precisely 
linguistics differs from the traditional grammars. In this context he 
emphasizes that a language has to be looked upon essentially as a 
system used by a given comm unity for the purposes of inter-communi¬ 
cation. 

In the second lecture, Dr. Ghatage deals with some specific 
aspects of applied linguistics like the scope of language teaching and 
the number of languages to be taught, the medium of instruction, and 
the use of a foreign language like English in a country like India. He 
also refers to contrastive linguistics which is comparatively a recent 
development in linguistics. Dr. Ghatage points out in his discussion 
what useful part linguistics can play iu tackling the above problems. 
Some of the observations made in this lecture-e, g. “ Unless there is a 
strong motivation in the form of its use in one form or the other, the 
learning of a language is going to be a mere waste of time and energy 
and it is likely to be quickly forgotten " ( p. 29 )-clesecve the notice 
of those engaged in policy-making. 

In his third lecture, Dr. Ghatage deals with some technical aspects 
of the study of speech. He describes the functioning of various instru¬ 
ments like the Kymograph nod the Spectograph and the uses to which 
a language laboratory cau be put for teaching a language. He also 
refers to the use of visible speech for teaching deaf persona aod the 
problems involved iu machine translations. Althogh Dr. Ghatage inten¬ 
ded to make his lectures not too technical, he could hardly avoid doing 
this in his third lecture. The reviewer confesses his inability to follow 
some parts of this lecture. 

31 [ Actuals, B. O. R. I, J 
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On p. 6, tlie lecturer gives the two words, Germau la3s ‘allow' 
and English lass, as examples of same words ( meaning thereby words 
similar in sound ) meaning different things. But the words are similar 
only to the eye, and not to the ear. Ou p. 8, the lecturer referes to 
‘duality’ by which he probably means tbe duality of patterning in 
language as a system ; hut as he does not explain it, this point is not 
likely to be understood by many. On p. 10, Dr. Ghatage says that a 
language requires for its proper functioning only a limited number of 
sound units which should be ‘discretely ditfereut from each other, easily 
produced uud quickly identified \ But is it not true that the sounds of 
any language are thought to be easy by the native speakers of that 
language ? Oil p. 3G, Dr. Ghatage says that by the use of Kymograph it 
is possible to record the vibratory actions of different vocal organs like 
the vocal cords, mouth, lips, nose etc. But shall we say that in the 
production of speech sounds we have the vibratory action of mouth and 
nose as well ? 

Dr. A. G. Prtwar, the Vice-Chancellor of the University has 
observed in his Foreword that the aim of founding the Extension 
Lecture series was to create “genuine interest ninong the University 
students for higher studies, acquaint the University Research workers 
with the recent thoughts and developments in different subjects of science 
and humanities and establish n constant link between the University 
and the intelligentsia of the region It is not to he doubted that these 
objectives have been fully mot by the lectures under review. 

M. A. Mehendale 


BALTS AND ARYANS, by Suniti Kumar Cimtterji, Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study Simla, 19G8, pp. 1-178 and Hates 
I-XIX, Price Re. 20/- ( £2 5eh., $8.00 ) 

In this hook Dr. Chatterji give? a lucid account of nil aspects of 
the relationship between the forefathers of the speakers of the Baltic 
Languages arul those of the speakers of the Indo-Aryan languages. He 
describes what may be called the ‘character' of the Balts and shows 
how closely their culture and language are related to those of the Vedic 
Aryans, lie elaborates on the beauty of the dainas, the national poetry 
of the Balts, which is preserved by them over the centuries by oral 
tradition. These songs are supposed to have preserved glimpses of pre- 
Christian life and culture - ‘ of a time when joy still walked over the 
earth ’. 

The Baltic and the Indo-Iraninn, together with some others, 
belong to the eastern group of the Indo-European family of languages. 
The Baltic group is now represented only by the dialects of Lithuania 
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aod Latvia in the U. S. S. R. Originally, one more language belonged 
to this group, old Prussian, \vInch became extinct by the 17th ceutury. 

The Baltic languages, especially the Lithuanian, are supposed to 
be very conservative iD character and hence they are very important for 
comparative linguistics. Lithuanian has preserved even pitch accent, 
which Sanskrit apparently lost in the classical period, - a feature which 
Dr. Chatterji seems to have missed to stress in his description of the 
Baltic languages. A few comparisons will illustrate the close phonetic- 
semantic resemblauce between Sanskrit and Lithuanian : Sk. sunus, 
Lith. sunns ’son', Sk. devils, Lith. ilipvas 'god', Sk. avis, Lith. avU 
'sheep . In declension, Lithuanian has all the Sanskrit cases except 
the ablative. But these resemblances, striking though they are, need 
not lead any one to suppose that a Sanskrit scholar can, without special 
training, read Lithuanian. This will be borne out by looking at the 
specimens of old and modern Lithuanian and Latvian literature given 
by Dr. Chatterji in Cit. XVI. 

Dr. Chatterji seems to agree with those who are of the opinion 
that the original home ot the Indo-European people lay in the dry 
steppe lands ot Ktirasiu to the south of the Ural mountains. It is to be 
admitted that the present book is not the place where one may expect 
to find a detailed discus don of the different theories held on tikis subject. 
Nevertheless, it would have been bettor if the author had referred to 
l\ Thierne* who, on good grounds, holds the view that the original 
home of the ludo-European lay in Central Europe, more specifically in 
the domain of the salmon rivers, i. v. in the region of the rivers Vistula, 
Oder and Kibe, approximately at the point where representatives of 
eastern { B ilfctc-.Slavic J and western ( Germanic ) Indo-European 
languages meet. 

On p. 25, Dr. Chatterji says that the name Balt may mean 'white 
marshlands’ and then ‘the people connected with these lands *. He 
wishes to derive the word Balt from the IK root *6/te or *bhi% and see the 
continuation or this root in Skt. \fbhns ( < ) and \jbhan 

( <£ *bhl-n ) ' to make clear, to speak He also assumes iu Sanskrit 
the existence of a word *bhnta ‘white, bright', different from the 
attested bhuttt * paid servant, soldier and says that this cnay have 
influenced semantically the Skt. word bhatUlriA~ku ‘ a god, or the sun 
Ail this, however, seems doubtful. 

On p. lli, Dr. Chatterji observes: “A large-scale palatalized 
pronunciation of consonants belore the hunt vowels is a point ia which 
there is a noteworthy similarity between Baltic (Latviau specially) 
and Slavic, and this is not found in Sanskrit or other ludo-Europeaa 

* Die lleimat dor imlo^ermanisuhari Gomei astray he ( {854 J. 
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languages of antiquity ”, But lie could have noted at this point the 
fact that the Iruio-Iranian branch had, in fact, in antiquity palatalized 
IE velars and labio-velurs in similar environments. 

On p. 118, Dr. Chatter)! says : “ In Primitive fndo-Europeaa a 
regular pantheon with gods of a nett and precise character appears not 
to have beeu fully established''. Oue wonders whether he has used here 
the word 4 nett’ under the influence of the German language. 

The book has a special interest for Indian readers because, as 
observed by the author, both the Balts and the Indo-Aryans have to 
some extent preserved certain traits of IE religion and culture. Let ua 
therefore join the author in hoping that his book will serve the purpose 
of bringing together the Baltic and the Indian peoples “ through 
knowledge and understanding, and sympathy and brotherly feeling 

( P- xx )• 

M. A. Meheodale 


THE PENGO LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, TEXTS AND VOCABU¬ 
LARY, by T, Burrow and S. Bhattaclmrya, pp. 1-233, Oxford 
1970, Price £ 2.60 or 52 e. 

The authors of this book are already known toDravidian scholars 
as joint authors of a similar book on The Parji lawjaaye of Bastar 
( 1953) and A Comparative Vocabulary of the Gondi Dialects published 
in JAS { Calcutta ) 2.73-229, I960. 

The Peiigo language is spoken mainly in the eastern portion of the 
Nowrangpur sub-division of the Koraput district of Orissa. Together 
with Kui, Kuwi, Kotida and Condi, it belongs to the central group of the 
Dravidiun family of languages. The language was practically unknown 
till recently. Although it was first noLcd in the Census of J801 ( Vol. 
XH1, p. 186 ) no material from it was ever made available for inspection. 
In their book on the I’arji iauguge, the authors refer to Peng 1‘oroja of 
Orissa as the name of a tribe, but there is yet no word from them about 
the Pengo language. Even iu the Dravidian Etymological Dictionary 
of 1961, although its authors make a reference On p. vi to the discovery of 
the Pengo language.it was possible for them to use materials from it for 
their dictionary only in the Supplement published by them in 1968. 1 

The present study is based on the materials collected by the 
authors while touring iu thiB regiou at different periods between 1957 
and 1966. It is a fairly complete account of the phonology and morpho¬ 
logy of the language. The book iueludes also some texts with translation 

i Another accidental discovery, that of the Manda language, iu 1984, baa also 
been referred to in the Supplement, and in the book under review, on p. viii, the 
authors have promised to publish a description of it in dtto course. 
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and a vocabulary. The treatment is more historical aud comparative 
than descriptive. Hence, while stating the simple fact that in Pengo 
both -j- ai\d -z- occur in the intervocalic position, e. g. bajek ‘much* 
aud mazi ‘sou', the authors add: 14 Such cases are probably due to 
differences in origin, e. g. ~j- may represent earlier ~jj- contrasting at 
some period with - j- ” ( p. 5). Or again, on p. 7, we read : *• Pe. h is 
unvoiced, as to be expected 3tnce it has developed from earlier «" A 
distinction is made throughout the description of the language between 
inherited and loan words. 

The authors say that they found the language to be remarkably 
uniform and free from large scale dialectal variations. But they have 
themselves noticed some features characteristic of the eastern Pengo as 
opposed to the western Pengo. Moreover they state, on the authority of 
their principal informant, that there exists a section of Pengos called 
Mahai) Parjas because they use a past tense form mahaq for the 
standard Pengo form macut) { p. viii }. 

The eastern Fengo i9 marked by the use of a single phoueme -j- 
while the western Pengo has two phonemes-j-and -z-. It is not 
clear why the authors describe this state of affairs as 4 confusion ' (p. vii 
and 5 ), instead of calling it 4 merger ' of two phonemes. 

The authors observe on p. 4 that although in some of the Oriya 
loan words they he ml the open pronunciation [ a J, they have not 
accepted it in their normal method of transcription. It is to be doubted 
whether this is the correct procedure to follow in the description of a 
language. On p, 13, the authors note examples of intervocalic- in 
Pengo. This being contrary to their earlier statement of the develop¬ 
ment of intervocalic (~4~ ) to and since the examples of the 
intervocalic -<jL- ore numerous, the authors call this an 4 alternative 
development’. This will hardly seem satisfactory to those who still 
cling to the hypothesis of the regularity of phonetic ebauges. On p. 48, 
the authors observe that in Pengo the Dravidiau numerals are only the 
first two. Front three onwards, Pengo uses Indo-Aryan numerals. But 
on p. 60, they record the restricted use of Indo-Aryan numeral for one 
4 ’ as a suffix in kopek * one score * and of two 4 dui ’ in such expressions 

as dui kofi 4 forty ’. 

The reviewer is not quite familiar with the Dravidian languages 
and hence it is not possible for him to go into the details of the obser¬ 
vations made by the authors regarding Pengo grammar. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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Goswami, Upendranath. A Study of Kamarupi : A Dialect of Assamese. 

Gauhati : Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies, Govern¬ 
ment of Assam. 1970. Price Rs. 15-00, IX -f 312 pages. 

Reviewed by M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College, Poona. 

In the book we find a detailed study of the Phonology and the Morphology 
of Kamarupi, a dialect or Western Assam The author notes that " The people 
of Western Assam and their speech were looked upon with contempt and the 
term Dhekeri was applied to them/* 1 It is to be hoped that the situation has now 
changed. The treatment of the Phonology and the morphology is mainly descri¬ 
ptive, but we find that the historical and the comparative aspects have also been 
considered. 

In the Introduction the author gives some useful information regarding the 
home of the dialect, the relationship of early Assamese and K/imarOpi, some 
special features of Kfimarupl which distinguish it from standard Assamese, and a 
brief analysis of the vocabulary* of Kamarupi. The author says that Kamarupi 
has a distinct stamp because Kfimarup remained as a distinct political entity 
for a long time and that the means of communication between the east and the 
the west Assam were poor. 

At the end we find an Appendix, which is divided under nine heads, some 

Specimens of the dialect, a Bibliography, and a Word Index. 

• 

On p. 56, the author purports to begin his treatment of ‘Initial Vowels *. But 
his examples, kar,kalah etc., make it clear that what he means by initial vowels 
is really-vowels in the initial syllable. 

From p. 77 onwards the author gives examples of some ' phonological chan¬ 
ges of a general character. Some of the examples cited by him are not quite happy. 
Thus, for example, he cites narayana > naratt as a case of haplology (p. 81) 
which is not correct. Any word contraction is not haplology. Similarly the change 
noticed in pathasala > patsala (p. 83 } is not a case of assimilation, since 
the retroflex th would have been replaced by th even in the absence of a dental 


1. P. 13. The author does not explain the term ‘ Dhekeri 

2. On p. 34, the author cites some words which he thinks are similar to Marathi. 
I am not’ able to recognise, except in a case or two, anything specially Marathi 
3 bout these words. 
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sibilant s. This is a general feature of K a mar up I phonoloy. Hence this could be 
an example of deaspiration ith>t) which was probably due to the influence 
of the standard colloquial (p.84). The normal tendency, in the author’s opinion, of 
Kamarupi is aspiration (p. 83 i 124 ) 3 


In many cases the author omits to take into account an intervening phonetic 
change and hence some of his examples are not immediately in accord with his 
labellings. Thus his example s3ri-*3 >saitfa can fit in his description of the 
assimilation of r plus some consonant only if we assume an intervening stage 
*sair-fa. Under ‘ unvoicing’ on p. 87, the change should have been better formu¬ 
lated as ~hf, *-c->-s-. Similarly, the change -b > -ph* on the same page 

should have been shown as -*bh > -*bh > ph. Some of the examples cited under 
' Deaspiration' (p. 86 ) would have been clear if the author had given the interm¬ 
ediate stage like dh > *d > r . In effect, however, the change *d> r shows a 
phonetic shift. 

It is necessary to discourage the habit of quoting from authors where such 
quotations either are out of place or serve no useful purpose. On the page prece¬ 
ding Foreword, the author gives quotations {without proper references } from the 
works of Bloomfield and Gray. Of these, the former is out of place because in the 
present book the description of the language is not followed up by an attempt * to 
observe a human group’or 'to probe deeper into the ways of the community 
and understand their historical origin’. On p. 4, in saying that the standard Assa¬ 
mese is being used more and more by the people, the author cites the following 
from 1. C. Ward’s The Phonetics of English, p4. : 'should be encouraged since 
speech is a form of social behaviour. ’ One fails to understand why the author has 
found it necessary to give this quotation.* 


3. But on p. 86 the author gives some examples of deaspiration also from kamarupi 

4. Not intervocal - b - > ph — as indicated by the author. 

5. The outhor docs not give reference to the page number of the book, but merely 
gives the chapter number. 
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Keller, Joseph R. Linguistic Theory and the Study of English : 

A Selective Outline. Minneapolis, Minn. : Burgess Publishing Company, 1966 
91 pp. $ 2.75. 

Received by M. A. Mehendale, Deccan Coliege, Poona. 

The purpose of this outline is stated to be, first, to point out that there is a 
basic coherence in the development of linguistics, from Grimm even to Chomsky 
and, next, to clarify ' * the cultural lags within linguistics." It is pointed out that 
linguistics in its very early stage was prescriptive; from this, after the discovery of 
Sanskrit, it passed through Comparative Philology and structuralism to trans¬ 
formational hypothesis. 

The impact of these developments in linguistics on the study of old and 
middle English is not to be seen in the available descriptions. The author therefore 
indicates how this can be achieved. From the late Middle English to the Modem 
English period, however, the phonological and morphological changes are not so 
extreme and what one sees in this period is a large-scale borrowing of foreign 
words into the English vocabulary. The author therefore turns to the problems of 
style and usage. With regard to the former he refers to the Boas-Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis regarding the relationship of world view and language structure; and 
as regards the latter he mentions the two extreme attitudes of doctrinaire 
permissiveness and doctrinaire prescriptiveness and rightly observes that “neither 
extreme is valid 

As an outline, the book will be found very useful. It goes to the credit of 
the author to have emphasized that although the term structuralism was not 
invented till 1920, Grimm, while thinking about phonetic changes, thought in 
terms of changes in the habits of articulation which led to the restructuring of the 
sound systems. He also aptly points out that the practices of the neogrammarians 
and the structuralists do not throw each other out. 

While pointing out that it would be arrogant to call modern Western 
European Linguistics as the only science of language the author refers to the 
descriptive thoroughness of Paqini and his predecessors who are said to shave 
analyzed Sanskrit in the fourth century (p. 11 ). The author here does not ay 
whether B. C. or A. D. But that he means the fourth century A. D. becomes 
clear from his later statement: "the Hindu grammarians who described Sanskrit 
in the first centuries of our era " (p. 85 ). Since no one has ever thought of 
bringing down Pacini, much less his predecessors, to a date after the beginning 
of the Christian era, these remarks by the author are very hard to follow. 

On pp. 22-23, the author gives dates of the Germanic sound shift. He says 
that IE bh, dh, gh became Gmc. voiced stops b, d, g, ca. 1000 B. C., and that IE 
voiced stops b, d, g, became p, t, k, ca. 100-500 A. D. But if the change IE 
bh > Gmc. b occurred before the change IE b > Gmc. p, the question arises why 
the Gmc. b, arising out of IE bh, did not become p along with IE b which became 
p in Gmc. Obviously the change bh > b must be supposed to follow, and not 
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precede, the change b > p. If the dates are given following E. Prokosch : A 
comparative Germanic Grammar p. 53 ( Keller refers to Prokosch on p. 22 ), 
then it is worth while to note that Prokosch accepts an intermediate stage 
b d '(• through which bh dh gh passed: before becoming b d g, and the date ca. 
1000 B. C. given by him may have been intended for the first change bh dh 
gh > b i) 5 and not for their ultimate appearance as b d g. 

It is rather awkward to see (Bernard) Bloch's name printed as Block (p. 25 }. 
1 Received 27 April 1972 J. 


Bhattacharva, Gopikamohan, (ed.). Prdci-Jyoti, Digest of In-dological 
Studies Kurukshetra, Hariyana : Kurukshetra University, Annual, 
Vol. VII (1971). 1, 281 pp. Subscription : Rs. 30; 50 s.; $ 8 per year. 

Reviewed by M. A. MehENP.VLE, Deccan College, Poona. 


During the last two decades, the number of Journals devoted to Indologica! 
studies has steadily grown. There have also appeared during this period a 
number of felicitation or memorial volumes. While this increase in publications 
offers frequent opportunities to scholars to publish their research, it also makes it 
difficult for them to keep pace with the tide of new arrivals. The Institute of 
Indie Studies of the Kurukshetra University therefore started in 1963 the publi¬ 
cation of the Digest of Indological Studies —PrSct-Jyoti—in order to enable 
the scholars to find in one place information about the articles appearing In 
different volumes. This was indeed a welcome objective. Unfortunately, the 
Institute, after having published, the first five volumes and part 1 of Vol. VI 
between 1963-68, had to atop the publication, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Digest ’* had won universal acclaim all over the world. *’ It is therefore 
gratifying to see that the Institute has once again found it possible to start the 
publication of the Digest beginning Vol. VII for the year 1971. 

The present volume contains the same different sections as in the previous 
volumes. It also publishes topics on which work is being carried on in different 
Universities for research degrees. In the end is given an ( incomplete) list of 
Research Institutes and reviews of a few books. 

A look at the Digest will convince any one of the great amount of labour 
that has gone into the preparation of the volume. The publication of such a 
useful reference work becomes possible only as a result of team work. It is 
pleasant to note that the Editor has found a willing body of workers to help him 
in preparing the material for the Digest, 
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In the first volume the Editor had said that it was impossible for him to 
include everything that bad appeared in the different Journals and that he was 
therefore forced to make a ‘ ‘judicious selection of articles On going through 
the matter presented in the volume under review one has to say that this princi¬ 
ple of judicious selection ’ was not applied rigorously. Again, although one 
observes that the abstracts of papers published in this volume are on an average 
shorter than those in Vol. I (where they often extended to the length of a full 
page, and occasionally even beyond that), it must be said that they could have 
been still shorter. If both these principles—careful selection-and abstracts of 
minimum length—are strictly adhered to, it would be possible for the Institute to 
bring out future volumes expeditiously and at a considerable less cost, without 
sacrificing its utility. 

[ Received 29 April 1972 J 
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SHANKARA BHAT, D. N. Sound Change. Poona, Bhasha Prakashan, 1972. 98 pp. 

Rs, 12; $ 3 

Reviewed by ML A.MEHENDALE, Deccan College, Poona 

Ever since the beginning of modern linguistic studies, sound change has, 
quite understandably, engaged the attention of scholars. More than any other 
aspect of linguistic change, studies in sound change have produced some very 
important and interesting results. Owing to a general decline in the interest in 
historical linguistics in the past few decades the theory of sound change did not 
receive the attention it did in the 19th and the early years of the 20th century. 
However, in recent years there have been some refreshingly new approaches to 
the study of sound change. Dr. Bhat’s being one of them. 

The author, in the small compass of less than a hundred pages, tries to 
examine the bases of language change, the characteristics of sound change, the 
effects produced by sound change on language structure, and the methods 
employed to recover the sound changes. He has critically examined the well 
known hypotheses regarding the gradualnes3 and regularity of sound change in 
the light of the evidence collected by him in his dialect studies in South India. 
He has offered some good materia! for a reassessment of these basic notions 
regarding sound change. But it may be doubted whether it would be good to throw 
away completely a hypothesis like that of gradualness and regularity which has 
proved its worth over a long period. 

The most important contribution made by Dr. Bhat in this book is to draw 
attention to the fact that in the history of a given language no novel contrasts are 
brought about. What was until recently believed to be a new contrast. Dr. Bhat 
points out. is in effect only a shift of contrast U-29). Thus, when in Indo-Iranian 
velar k and palatal c come to be contrasted, this is really a shift of an earlier 
contrast between vowels a and e. But it does not seem correct to state this as; 

Sound changes are incapable of introducing new sets *of contrasts into a 
language’’ (p. 82 ). It would be more pertinent to say : Sound changes are incap¬ 
able of adding to the number of contrasts already existing in a language. 

Equally interesting is Dr. Bhat s remark that “the basis for connecting 
together various written records of a language belonging to different periods of 
time is nothing but genetic hypothesis itself...” { p. 20 ). Dr. Bhat has not elabo¬ 
rated on this point, but he seems to see a similarity of approach in comparing 
two synchronic stages of related languages and two diachronic stages of suppo¬ 
sedly the same language. Both approaches lead U3 to the establishment of 
historical relationship. Comparison of OlA harm and MIA karma would be on 
par with the comparison of Skt. soma and Avestan haqma if the two sets of corres¬ 
pondences are considered as cognates in the sense that they are etymologically 
related. That in one case the established etymology, karna, happens to be iden¬ 
tical with one of the two items compared makes it no different from the other 
where the suggested etymology *saoma is different from both the compared items. 
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Even in the latter type of comparison, occasionally the suggested etymologies 
do turn out to be identical with one of the compared items, as with IE eslt >Sk. 
asti, Gk esti. In essence Dr. Bhat’s suggestion comes very close to that of Hockett 
who, while pointing out the reflexive nature of genetic relationship observes: 
“ Consider the limiting case in which we compare a language with itself. 
Recurring correspondences are then indentities, every form is cognate with itself 
and from the beginning there is no unexplained residue.” ( 1965 : p. 189 }. 

But there is a contradiction involved in Dr. Bhat’s exposition. He looks 
upon the comparison of two dialects on the basis of genetic hypothesis as an 
internal criterion for observing sound change, and even though he considers 
comparison of two diachronic records of a language as a case of genetic hypothe¬ 
sis, he looks upon it as external evidence for language change ( p. 20 ). A few 
other comments may be offered : 

( 1 ) On p. 31 Dr. Bhat gives three English words knight, knob, and 
knowledge as examples where childem must have failed to internalize the distin¬ 
ction between k and its absence in the initial pre-nasal environment. But 
whereas in the case of knight there is a comparable word night where one can 
imagine a child to have failed to note the distinction between the initial kn- and 
there is no such comparable item for knowledge . As for knob, although a 
word nob exists in English it is hardly likely to come a child’s way. 

(2 ) The fact ( and not “the assumption" } that a lost phonological 
contrast cannot be recovered through following sound changes is a limtation and 
not the main basis of comparative method f pp. 35-6 ). 

(3 ) The diagram { p. 61) showing the split of k w to k and c is so drawn 
as to indicate that the velar part of k'° has developed into k and the labial part 
of it has developed into c. But this is not correct. It would have been better 
for the author to indicate the split of a simple velar k and not that of a labio- 
velar k'° 

( 4 ) The Sanskrit stem is not suhrt ( p. 64 ) but suhrd . 

( 5 ) The alternation and in Sanskrit cannot be called non-auto¬ 
matic. It is automatic, but non-unique. 

(6) The appearance of v in wives is not in the intervocalic position 
( although it appears intervocal in spelling) [ wives was once’ wi:vaz.-ARK.J 

( 7 ) A few comments regarding examples or glosses-. (i) p.53: Pali 
mottia is incorrect; {ii) p. 69: Hindi parns ‘bride’ is doubtful; (iii) p.87: German 
Bund ‘pocket' is incorrect; (iv) p.57: palatalization of a velar before a palatal 
vowel e as in *kedi :> cedu, is not a good example of partial assimilation. A 
better example would be Skt.* ud-matta > un-matta. 

A word of caution may be given to the reader. Dr. Bhat seems to be 
specially fond of the phrase * a number of.’ He has used it no less than five 
times in a single page of preface. It is likely that he does not mean it literally 
every time he uses it. 

REFERENCE 

Hockett, Charles F. 1965. Sound change. Lg. 41. 

[Received 30 March 1973] 
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Saksena, B. R., Chaturvedi, s. P. and others, (ed). Kshetresa 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya Felicitation Volume , Part I, being Vol. XXVII 
parts 3-4 of the Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Kendriya Sanskrit Vidya- 
peetha, Allahabad, 1972, pp. 373. 

Reviewed by M. A. Mehendale, Deccan College, Poona. 

Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya is known to scholars as a diligent 
researcher in the field of Veda and Sanskrit grammar. On account of his 
long association with Allahabad University and the fact that he was 
"one of the most brilliant students of Dr. Ganganatha Jha” it is but natural 
that the Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha at Allahabad has thought of 
designating one of the Volumes of its Journal as a felicitation volume 
to Prof. Chattopadhyaya. 

The Volume contains many interesting articles. It is difficult to 
make a detailed reference to all of them in a short notice. L. Alsdorf 
convincingly points to one more hymn RV 5.78 as a “legend-spell" 
(Legendenzauber). Although he considers this hymn as a ‘composite’ one, 
he asserts that “I am far from maining that every sukta of the legend 
spell type must be a secondary combination of a charm and an existing 
old legend prefixed to it later.” (p. 73). P. N. Banerjee in his article on 
Calcutta-Tokyo Language Axis gives examples to substantiate his view 
that “the Bengali and Japanese languages are strikingly akin to each other. 
Morphologically, syntactically, lexically, and idiomatically there are 
striking parallelisms between these two oriental languages...(p. 35). 
Ramasvarup Chaturvedi offers a brief grammatical analysis of the langu¬ 
age of Suradnsa. S. P. Chaturvedi gives the text of the letters in poetic 
Sanskrit exchanged between Pandit Ramachandra and an Englishman 
Lancelot Wilkinson. S. K. Chatterji refers to India-Central Asia 
contacts from pre-historic times. “We may however be justified in assess¬ 
ing that the Hindu.... was face to face with the Altaic Turk long before 

either of them came to India and the lands of the Middle East_" 

(p. 129). Dalsukh Malavania makes it perfectly clear that the word vari 
in the phrase sabbavarivarito used with reference to MahavTra in the Pali 
text cannot mean “water” but “sin”. H. K. MmzA suggests to render 
Sanskrit amnaya' used to translate Pahlavi patvand (Pazand paevand) 
as ‘descendant, lineage, family, succession’ (pp. 330-331). 

Among other articles mention may be made of Vedic starya —.and 
Ratiini 3.1.123 by M. D. Balasubrahmanyam, On the Sanskrit Literary 
Genres Paryayabandha and SamghSta by H. C. Bhayani, An Etymo¬ 
logical Note on the word s'man by B. B. Chaubey, Atharva Samhita and 
its Forms by H. R. Divekar, Laksana, “Grammatical Rule” by Sergin 
AI-George, The Adjectives of Early and Middle Oriya by S. Hota, Fresh 
Light on Panini’s Sutra 1.2.32 by A. N, Jani, On the Galitapradlpa of 
Laksmldharasuri by K. P. Jog, A Critical Study of Ch, V of Epistle I of 
Manuscihr Gdsn—Jaman by M, F. Kanga. 
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H. R. DIWEKAR, V. P. LIMAYE, R. N. DANDEKAR, C. G. KASHIKAR 
and V. V, BHIDE, Ed., Kauiikasutra D&rilabhS.sya, Post-Graduate and 
Research Department of Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapitha. Poona, 1972. 
pp. xvi, 36, 1 36 + 136, 59, Price Rs. 50, £ 3, $8. 

Among the anciliiary texts belonging to the different Vedas, the Kauiika- 
sutra (KS ), belonging to the Atharvaveda , occupies a peculiar position. 
It is neither a Srauta, nor a Grhya-sutra but "a mixture of two distinct 
kinds of Sutras, Atharva-sutras and Grhya-sutras" (Bloomfield JAOS 
14-xxi). The text of the KS itself is not easily intelligible and hence one 
is often required to take help from the commentary of Darila and the 
Paddhati of Kesava. Until recently only extracts from these two texts, 
published by Bloomfield in JAOS 14, along with the text of the Kauiika¬ 
sutra, were available to scholars. It was therefore necessary to publish the 
entire text of the commentary of D&rila. 

This task has now been accomplished by a group of eminent and 
devoted Sanskrit scholars. Unfortunately they were compelled to base 
their text on a single manuscript, a microfilm of which was made available 
to them by the authorities of the University Library at Tiibingen 
(W. Germany). Three other manuscripts of the commentary are known to 
exist; but these could not be traced by the editors in spite of their great 
efforts to procure them. The only manuscript, on the other hand, on 
which the present text is based, is corrupt beyond imagination. The diffi¬ 
culties of the editors in this situation therefore can be imagined. They must 
have been required indeed to struggle very hard to obtain a fairly intelligible 
text out of the corrupt manuscript. A look at the original text, which also 
has been reproduced in theediton by the off-set process, will convince any one 
about the truth of the following statement of the editors: “The editors 
had literally to wrestle with many passages for hours together—not unoften, 
in several sittings—before they could restore them to an intelligible form ” 
(p. xiii). One really admires the patience, the tenacity and the ingenuity 
expended by the editors in bringing out this excellent edition. It is indeed 
difficult to express adequately our gratitude to the editors for this 
devoted work. 

The edition first gives the text of the KS upto the end of Kandika 48. 
This is followed by the commentary of Darila—both as it appears in the 
original and as read by the editors. In the end are given some very useful 
and informative Appendices. In the Appendix where citations from the 
accented texts like the Atharvaveda are given it would have been better to 
give those citations with accent. In App. A ( p. 12) we have a note ( 28*6) 
on sarvayajndndm cendrabhaktitvdt . In this note we are referred to the 
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Nirukta 7-10. But this section of the Nirukta does not list sacrifice in 
genera! among the shares ( bhakti ) of Indra. In the note 53-3 on p. 31 
of App. A. it would have been better to add that the Nighantu ( 1-12 } itself 
does not list rajah among the synonyms of water. 

In the note 61-8 given in App. A. p. 24 one could have also referred to 
H. Luders : Das Wurfelspiei im alten Indien, Phil. Indica p. 106 ff. On p. 
6! lines 10-11 of the commentary occurs the word talpdh as qualifying 
rdjaputrdh. Here the editors might have referred to the £at. Br. J3»1 *6»2 
where we get ihe word talpya qualifying rdjapuira (sat Huh vai talpya raja - 
puird asapdlah ), The commentator explains the word talpya as talpasd- 
dhavas talpyah ■ sayyagatah talpena samam rat ran ye sadhu raksanti. On 
p. 107. line 13 Darila explains the sutra word akarsa as akarsah lohakaranam 
l angdrakarzandrihadi kutakah. One may note in passing that the commen¬ 
tary Tattvabodhinl explains akarsa as akrsyate' nena khaladigatam dhdnyam 
ity akarsah ( while commenting on the example dkarsajvah given under 
P. 5-4-97) ' 

On p. 123 of the text, in line I occurs the expression amitsyah putrasya 
as two different words. It is also given as two words in the Padapstha of 
AV 10-5-36. In App. B ( p. 49 ) the editors offer the following comment : 
“ But according to P. 5*1-133 amusydhpuirasya is a compound-word.” This 
statement, however, does not seem to be correct. P. 5*1*133 ( dvandvamano- 
jtiadibhyas ca ) only tells us that the suffix aka ( vuh ) may occur after a 
dvandva compound and the words listed in the manojnadi gana. Hence we 
can have forms like gaupalapasupdlika or mdnojnaka etc. Now the expression 
amusyapautra ( but not amitsyah pul r a ) occurs as one word in the manojnadi 
gaya and hence, according to the sutra in question, we can have a form like 
dmusyaputraka. But the Sutra itself does not say anything about the forma¬ 
tion of amusyaputra, much less of amusyahputra . It would have been there¬ 
fore better to state simply that amusyaputra as a compound from occurs in 
the manojnadi gana ( P. 5-M33) 

On p. 123 line 3 we read idam ahum aksabrahmaiidyanaputrasya 
veccikdpulrasya prdnapdrtav apakrntbmi. On this, in App. B (p. 49 ), the 
editors have the following comment : “ It is better to read aksasya brahmana - 
yanaputrasya But this may not be justified. The sutra (44*31 ) on which 
Darila is commenting runs as idam aham—dmusydyanasyamusyah putrasya ... 
Thus the Sutra does not give any scope to name the individual, against 
whom the black magic is to be practised, by his personal name. The Sutra 
wants him to be referred to only by way of his father and mother. 

The title of the text as given by Darila himself is Kausikabhasya. 
The same could have been retained without change. 
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Sen, Subhadra Kumar. Proto-New Indo-Aryan. Calcutta : Eastern 
Publications, 1973. viii; 182 pp. Rs. 25. 

Reviewed by M. A. MEHENDALE, Deccan College, Poona 


The present book, a doctoral thesis of Calcutta University, is written 
to describe linguistically a stage in the development of Indo-Aryan which 
the author chooses to call Proto-New Indo-Aryan. The title of the work 
is somewhat misleading. One picks up the book with the thought that 
one would find in it the description of a linguistic stage which is arrived at 
by reconstruction on the basis of the oldest recorded stages of some of 
the New Indo-Aryan languages. But this is not what the author does. 
He informs us in his Preface that his work is the result of his study of 
the language recorded in the Dohdkosas, and the allied Pahudadoha, 
Savayadhamadoha, verses quoted by Hemacandra in his Siddka-Hema- 
Sabddnususana ch. 8 and some Jaina works like the Kumarapdlapratibodha, 
etc. He considers that the linguistic stage which he describes represents 
Avahattha i.e. the later phase of ApabhrarhSa. But because this phase is 
very close to the oldest form of New Indo-Aryan, the author avoids 
calling his work a description of Avahattha, and calls it a description of 
Proto-New Indo-Aryan. He does it also because the term Avahattha is 
not used by major Prakrit grammarians. What, in essence, the author 
wishes to tell us is about the transitional stage between late Middle Indo- 
Aryan and early New Indo-Aryan. “This process of transition is neither 
uniform nor simultaneous in the different linguistic areas. Uniformity in 
the linguistic structure therefore is not to be expected. But a rough 
picture can be drawn out and the following pages are an attempt in that 
direction.” (pp. 1-8). According to the author’s estimate 'Avahattha is 
about 70 per cent Proto-NIA. Of the remaining 30 per cent 15 per cent 
form the Apabhraiiisa strain and the other 15 per cent are its own peculia¬ 
rities.” (p. 18) 

Once vve realize exactly what we are going to get from the author, 
we find in his work a perfectly readable account of the phonology, morpho¬ 
logy, syntax, and vocabulary of this ‘Proto-New Indo-Aryan’. To make 
his account more intelligible the author has prefixed to his description 
a brief sketch of the earlier stages of Indo-Aryan. All this forms part I 
of the book. Part II is supplementary to the first. The author gives 
in it specimens, with notes, of the texts on which his thesis is based. 
One wishes he had not called these specimens Proto-New Indo-Aryan 
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texts since as he has rightly observed : “No Proto-NIA text marked as 
such is available to us. It has to be reconstructed from the Avahattha 
(and Laukika)’ texts known as yet.” (p. 18) A concise vocabulary 
follows these specimens of texts. 

Some comments follow : 

(1) On p. 3, while describing how Vedic and Classical Sanskrit 
differ in vocabulary, the author cites examples of only vocabulary loss. 
He could have as well given examples of new arrivals in Classical Sanskrit, 
especially by way of borrowing. 

(2) On p. 7 the author expresses his opinion that there exists 
“a perfect parallelism” (emphasis added) between ‘Proto-NIA’ and 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit because the literary products of the close of 
the MIA period show some features of late ApabhramSa although in point 
of time they are closer to New Indo-Aryan. But such mixtures are likely 
to be found in any transitional literature. Moreover, as the author himself 
points out on the same page, the BHS is “to some extent artificial’ 
while the proto-NIA is “based on colloquial”. 

(3) On p. 16 the author improperly includes items of lexicon like 
dola ’eye’, bam ’horse’, etc. under morphology. 

(4) On p. 22 the author notes the retention of geminated -ss- in 
parassu and suanassu as an Apabhrarrisa feature as opposed to the occur¬ 
rence of a single -s- in tasu which is an Avahattha feature. But he also 
says that the retention of double consonants is due to metrical necessity. 
If this is true, we cannot point to it as a retention of an old feature. 

(5) In chapter 9 on Avahattha morphology one misses certain 
features. For example, one does not find on p. 68 the instr. sg. termination 
-ina (cf. sSsanalina < zvasanala ‘hot breath’ p. 146 verse 4) ; the very" 
first item airattie in vocabulary does not figure under genitive. The two 
forms caijja and bhamijja which occur in verse 1 on p. 146 are not treated 
under the passive (pp. 89-91). 

(6) Under Avahattha syntax (p. 103) the author mentions the use 
of the ablative-genitive and gives as an example guruhu pa$d2 ‘by (-from) 
the grace of the guru’. This is not the correct example. The use of 
'by -■= from' applies to pasaa and not to guru. If at all, the author could 
have used it as an example of ablative-instrumental. 

(7) The second line of stanza 3 cited on p. 146 runs as — navari 
mayahku vi taha tavai jaha dmayaru khayakali. The autjhor’s translation 
of khayakali ‘at the time of mutilation (i.e. in the waning phase) ’ is not 
correct.* The word khayakali goes with dinayaru and not mayahku. 

■ Of the Prakrit grammarian Purusottama. 

* Prof. P. L. Vaidya’s rendering (in his edition of the eighth adhySya of Siddha-Hema- 
Sabdanusdsana, p. 683) ‘at the dose (ei tfae day)’da equally unhappy. 
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It means ‘(as the sun burns) at the time of (the world’s) destruction’. 

(8) The vocabulary at the end leaves much to be desired. For one 
thing it is not complete. And the words included have not received a 
uniform treatment. In some cases only the Sanskrit equivalents are given; 
in others, these are followed by meaning. At times the Sanskrit equi¬ 
valent is followed by formal identification (aksaye loc. sg.), in others only 
the form is identified (loc. sg. of abhra) without actually giving the 
Skt. equivalent. 

With ail this, however, the book is undoubtedly a welcome addition 
to the available treatments of Indo-Aryan. 

{ Received 6 May 1975 j 
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A PRAKRIT READER 

(A Linguistic Introduction Based on Selections from Hala’s 
Sattasai] H. S. Ananthanarayana : Central Institute of 
Languages, Mysore, 1973, pp. x; 99, Rs. 6/- 


M. A. Mebandale 

Poona 


As the sub-title of the book states this is a modest attempt to 
introduce the reader to a dialect of Middle Indo-Aryan as reflected in, 
the Sattasai attributed to Hala. The author, first, gives a clear 
picture of the phonology and the morphology of the dialect as seen 
from the verses. He treats phonology both descriptively and histori¬ 
cally, but makes no historical statements with reference to morphology. 
The description of the dialect is followed by a selection of some 
hundred verses and a useful Glossary. In the text of the verses, 
detailed notes on individual words are given to help the reader to 
understand the text. But it is not clear why the author has chosen 
not to translate the verses into English. On the whole the Reader 
will be found very useful by the students of Prakrit for whom it is 
intended. 

A few comments may follow : 

1) p. 6 : The remark “The plosives occur medially as 
geminates and with a nasal" is misleading. It is likely to give the 
impression that the plosives, otherwise, do not occur medially. How 
then would one account for the medial plosives in words like kodaa, 
kapurisa etc. ? 

2) p. 10: The author could have pointed out specifically that 
as geminates, in the medial position only the semi-vowels / and v occur, 
but not r. 

3. p. 10 : The author looks upon mv in cumvai as an instance 
of v with a nasal; but he considers mh in gimha as an example of a 
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duster. He should have explained the reasons for the two different 
treatments. 

4) In historical phonology one misses a statement to the effect 
that intervocalic stops generally tend to disappear as in paa,pai etc., 
and in descriptive phonology a statement to say that two vowels may 
occur side by side without coalescence. 

5) In morphology one expects to have a clear statement about 
the loss of the dative. 

6) pp. 28-29 : The author notes ejja as an optative marker and 
then, among the terminations, he gives zero term for 1st sg. and for 
3rd sg. and pi. However, in the paradigm there, three forms are 
shown with a final short vowel -a ( hapejja ) for which no statement is 
made. 


7) Certain words are not taken care of in the notes which 
occur after the text of the verses. Thus the words pamkaa , in verse I, 
tanti in verse 2, dunia in verse 3, tog- (tog-gaa > tvad-gala) in verse 
5 are not explained. The last item does not occur in the Glossary 
cither. In verse 5, the use of the particle m3 has not been explained. 

8) The expression kamassa tauatamtim kunamti (p. 35) is a 
difficult one. The commentator explains lattatamtim as tattvacintam, 
but it is difficult to relate tamti with cinta. It is, however, true that 
the word tamti occurs twice in the Sattasai (1.51, 3.73) where it means 
cinta ‘anxiety, thought’. Dr. Ananthanarayana suggests to derive 
tanti from tantri (Glossary under lattatamtim) but does not indicate 
how it can mean‘secrets of love’. One possibi'ity could be to look 
upon tamti to have the same meaning as tantra. The expression then 
means ‘those who formulate the doctrine about the real state of love’. 

9) The word pesio in verse 101 (p, 67) has not been explained. 
In the Glossary it is derived from preqita ‘sent’. The derivation is 
possible, but not quite appropriate in the context. The explanation 
prave$ita ‘made to enter’ would be more to the point. The first line 
of the verse means 'pride which was made to enter my heart by my 
friends having some how found on opening’. 

As a matter of information it may be added that the Sattasai 
has been published with Marathi translation and notes by S. A. 
Jogalckar (1956) and with English translation by Radhagovinda 
Basak (1971.) 
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INDIAN LEXICOGRAPHY ; by Ciaus Vogel ( In the seriesjA History 
of Indian Literature, ed. by Jan Gonda, Vol. V, Ease. 4), Otto 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden, 1979, pp. 303-401. 

This is a very useful account of the Indian Lexicons, both general and 
special, as also bilingual and multilingual, and the commentaries on them. 
The whole account is neatly presented in a small compass of less than hun¬ 
dred pages. The author gives a brief introduction and then narrates the 
characteristic features of Indian lexica : the principles followed by the authors 
of the lexicons in organizing the lexical matter and the method of structuring 
individual items in this organization. This is followed by systematic infor¬ 
mation about the individual authors and their works. In supplying this in¬ 
formation to the reader, the author has, apparently, brought together all 
available material on the subject. 

In the opening statement the author says that Indian lexicographic 
work started with the compilation of word-lists { nighartru ) giving “rare, 
unexplained, vague, or otherwise difficult terms culled from sacred writings. ” 
The well-known specimen of this kind, however, contains, besides the words 
of the above description, lists of synonyms and also a section called the 
daivatakdnda. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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HlNDl-GUJARATI DHATUK.O!>A ( A Comparative Study of Hindi- 
Gujarati Verbal Roots ) : by Ragbuveer Cbaudhari. L. D. Institute 
df Indology, Ahmedabad 380009, 1982, pp. 230. Price Rs. 45/ = 

This study of Hindi-Gujarati verbal roots is a welcome addition to the 
linguistic studies in the field of Tndo-Aryan linguistics. The study was under¬ 
taken by Dr. Chaudhari for tbe Ph.D. degree of the Gujarat University. The 
work constitutes, in fact, a historical and comparative study of tbe Hindi 
verbal roots. It is historical in the sense that author trjesjio determine the 
sources of Hindi roots and it is comparative in the sense that in every respect 
he tries to ascertain tbe relationship of Hindi roots with those of Gujarati. 

In the Introduction, called Section 1, the author narrates the work 
done in India and abroad in th£ fteld of the investigation of roots. The 
narration is informative and therefore useful. 

The author next lists the Hindi roots with their meanings, indicating 
their etymology and listing a Gujarati comparable root wherever available. 
For the preparation of this list the author got his material from the standard 
Hindi lexicons and some dialectal studies of Hindi. He also includes some 
obsolete Hindi roots. The total number of roots comes to 4270. But'for 
his further investigation the author rightly excludes from this list such roots 
which show differences only in phonetic forms and thus obtains the revised 
number 2981. 

This list of Hindi roots, together with notes oo them, forms Section 2 
of the book though not specifically so described by the author. 

Tbe third and tbe last section consists of two parts. In part I. tbe 
author gives the classification of the roots such as tadbhava, deSaja, onomato¬ 
poeic, tatsama, ardha-tatsama, and foreign roots. It may be remarked that 
it is necessary to consider the deiaja roots also as those coming from foreign 
sources, and, as the author rightly emphasizes, it is important to identify, as 
far as possible, the source which is vaguely labelled as deii. In part 2, the 
author gives bis conclusions based on statistical account. 

The entire study has been carefully carried out and neatly presented 
(misprints are to be regretted ). There could be some occasions of disagree¬ 
ment with the author, for example, one may not agree with his listing of 
( 729 ) in addition to jr? ( 781 ), or his mentioning of Guj. rm ‘ to like, 
to prefer ’ under Hindi im * to lose ’ ( 1073 ). Incidentally, don’t we have 
Guj. rw in this sense ? 

The author^ use of for lexicostatistics ( p. 
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205, also p. 3 ) may not meet with approval, Lexicostatistics would 

properly refer to the statistical study of a lexicon for drawing historical in¬ 
ferences or for any other practical purpose. One doubts whether this sense 
is conveyed by S'lJTtff-SRSi'Wtsr. 

It would be easy to find fault with the author’s use of abbreviations. 
These have to be, as far as possible, easily recognizable and are meant to be 
only to save space. The use of a* for 3 { which one may suspect as 

standing for for 3 #, and many others or similar nature are not happy 

choices. 


M. A. Mehendale 
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DRAV1DIAN THEORIES : by R. Swaminatha Aiyar, The Madras Law 
Journal Office, Madras - 600 004, 1975, pp. xlvii, 574, Price 3 
Rs. 30/- 

Tbe contents of this book formed originally the subject of a series of 
lectures delivered by Shri Aiyar over sixty years ago to a selected audience. 
These were subsequently serially published in 1922-23 in The Tamiliaifs 
Friend, the Journal ol The Tamil Education Society, Madras. Shri Aiyar 
thereafter continued his research in the subject and wrote a number of articles 
and delivered several lectures. In the light of this new material Shri Aiyar 
revised his original lectures with a view to publishing them in a book form. 1 
But before the book could be published the author, unfortunately, passed 
away. Realizing, however, the importance of the work the officers of the 
Madras Law Journal decided to publish Shri Aiyar’s book although it meant 
a good deal of labour. Some difficulties arose even after the printing was 
started, but ibe> were got over and the book finally appeared to the delight 
of all interested in understanding the relationship of the lode-Aryan and the 
Dravidian Languages. 

There was a time, says the author, when it was believed that the 
Dravidian languages had sprung from Sanskrit. This theory was rightly 
given up when Bishop Caldwell's monumental Comparative Grammat of 
Dravidian Languages revealed a grammatical structure of these languages 
quite different from that of Sanskrit. But, the author complains, now some 
scholars have gone to the other extreme and have formulated a theory accord¬ 
ing to which the Dravidian languages exercised a profound influence on the 
grammatical structures of the Jndo-Aryan languages including Sanskrit. This 
theory implies that the Dravidian languages were fully developed before the 
advent of the Sanskrit speakers into India and that they were spoken all over 
the north. 

The author believes that in his research he has tried to avoid the two 
extremes and has struck the middle path; but, in reality, be too has taken up 
a position which, although not identical with the erstwhile theory, is very 
moeh close to it. 

«< The aim of the present book ” the author states “ is to secure a re¬ 
consideration of the current theory of Dravidian languages on the ground 
that the theory is based on a misapprehension of the real facts of the situation, 
and is supported by assumptions some of which can be easily disproved ” ( p. 


i P. N. Appuswarai in his A Note on the Book , p. iv, does not give the date of this 

revision. 
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538 ). The large number of material/ collected and investigated by the 
author havfc led him to infer that “ a very considerable majority, if not all, of 
the Dravidian grammar ical forms have arisen from suffixed elements borrowed 
from Sanskrit and the Prakrts during the last twenty or twenty-five centuries, 
and that the basic portion of the Dravidian vocabulary not traceable directly 
or indirectly to Sanskrit or other Aryan sources is not very large. ” ( pp. 4-5 ) 

There is no doubt that the author has collected a very large number of 
details, bolh regarding vocabulary and grammar, on the basis of which he 
attempts to base ihe above inferences. There is also uo doubt that the author 
shows a remarkable control of both the Jndo-Aryan and the Dravidian 
languages. Naturally a s:ho!ar who has similar qualifications will be in a 
better position to assess the value of the author’s observations. However, a 
few comments are made here regarding some of the inferences of the author. 

As to the grammar, the author infers that most of the teDse and modal 
suffixes used in Dravidian are of Aryan origin. This very important subject 
the auihor has dealt with fairly extensively with copious illustrations in 
chapters VII-XI. As mentioned above this portion will have to be reviewed 
by a competent scholar. However, it may be pointed out that the following 
statement made by the author while analysing the Malayalam future form 
aiikkum ‘ will destroy ’ does not carry conviction. He says : “ ku<kr ‘ do ’ is 
an aorist sign of Aryan origin which has latterly lost its force and is now a 
meaningless addition to the base in some moods and tenses ** ( p. 41 ). His 
further observation in the same context that *■ —in the sign of the future, is 
also of Aryan origin*’ without any elaboration leaves the reader very much 
in doubt. The author’s attempt (pp. 211 ff; 233-234) to derive the Dravidian 
interrogative base y- from Sanskrit k- is, on face of it, not convincing. For, 
while the k- base has overwhelmingly survived in the Aryan languages, its 
palatalisation before front vowels is conceivable in the Dravidian, but not its 
further weakening to y- ( or total loss). If the author has a feeling that the 
Tamil benedictive endings were borrowed from the * colloquial Aryan idioms ’ 
he should have cited the relevant MIA forms in support of his theory and not 
be content with citing the Vedic optative forms ( pp. 40-41 ). It is a little 
characteristic of the author's line of argument that although he himself finds 
it * strange ’ that the masculine ending -n and the feminine endiag -/ should 
have arisen from the same Indo-Gerraanic present participle ending -a-n/ 2 he 
does not hesitate to accept it ( p. 187). 

The author does not agree with what the Editors of the Linguistic 


* < i-nt appears to be a misprint. 
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Survey of India have said about the periphrastic future constructions and the 
past active participles. He wants to take these formations back to the Indo- 
Iranian period by adducing Avestan evidence (pp. 173-175). While doing 
so be has relied heavily on Kanga’s A vesta Grammar ( §47], §563 ). Without 
claiming any finality on the subject it may be pointed out that Jackson in 
his A vesta Grammar , although he notes periphrastic verbal phrases { §§ 722- 
724 ), does not give periphrastic future. 3 Jackson also does not give any exam¬ 
ples of past active participle. AH the Avestan examples given by Karsga as 
those of past active participle have been treated differently by-Bartholomae in 
his Worterbuch. 4 

The author has at various places discussed the vocabulary items. Since 
the book under review was written, we have now good etymological diction¬ 
aries and vocabulary studies which were not available to him. In the study 
presented by the author certain methodological drawbacks are encountered 
with which do not inspire confidence in his etymological inferences. 

1 ) In considering sound-meaning resemblances it is better to take up 
items of polysyllabic structure than those of monosyllabic ones. In the latter 
case chance resemblances cannot be ruled out. 

2 ) In historical studies it is necessary to state when a given item is 
attested. An item like Skt. mrga- : Tfi. mo * deer ’ can be considered at ail 
if it is shown that the latter is attested only since the post-ApabhramSa stage. 

3) Wrong generalisations have led the author to unwarranted in¬ 
ferences. He states that the filial short vowels of Sanskrit words of two or 
more syllable are quiescent ( p. 17 ). But not realising that this is not true if 
the final vowety comes after a consonant cluster he expects the Tamil form of 
the Sanskrit word u$tra~ to become ©//«-( p. 18). What actually occurs, 
however, is otta- which seems to be quite in order under the circumstances. 

4 ) The author’s etymological speculations arc occasionally vitiated 
by inconsistency. For the derivation of T5. aravu and aravam * serpent * from 
Skt. *$arpaka- he imagines the intervention of a glide vowel ( m sarapaka ), 
while for the derivation of T5. pap from *prasarpa he apparently assumes 
assimilation and also certain other things ( p. 21 ). 

The result is that the etymologies suggested by the author appear, on 
the'whole, far-fetched. 


* Bartholomae ( 837 ) treats p51a ... erhwi, tiipzita ahmi t Ctted by JRanga, quite diffe¬ 
rently. 

4 Ci. anvarstavas-taroa ( 140), starsQ-wat ( 1606), vTbaraQ-wat ( 1448, this one having 
a Vedic parallel vibhft-van). xsvipfa-vat ( 562 ) is etymologically doubtful. The 
author has wrongly read Range’s ytinavat as sSnavat { B. *yiina-vant 1286). 
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There is one item which we may take up for investigation. On p. 20 
the author observes that in Vedic Sanskrit vac meant ‘ mouth ’ and it is from 
this word that T§. vay ‘ mouth ’ is to be derived. In support of his conten¬ 
tion he cites a passage from the Srautapadarthanirvacanam p. 170. Since in 
the ritual, the author argues, the sacrificer’s wife washes the mouth of the 
sacrificial animal to the accompaniment of the mantra vak ta apyayalam, 
the word vac in this mantra must mean * mouth The mantra in question 
occurs in the Vaj. Su n. 6.15 and it becomes clear that the Adbvaryu and the 
sacrificer repeat the mantra manat ta apyayalam j vak ta apyayalam etc. while 
pouring water on the animal’s head, mouth etc. in order to make the mind, 
the speech etc. ‘swell’ in the head, mouth and other limbs of the animal. 
Similarly if the sacrificer’s wife cleanses the animal’s mouth while saying 
vacant le sundhami etc. ( Vaj. Sam. 6.14) it does not, on that account, mean 1 
that vac means mouth, but it only shows, as the commentator says, that the 
mouth etc. are supposed to be the abodes of the vital airs ( prapayatanSni ). 
According to the Sat. Br. 3.8.2.6 the purpose of reciting the mantra is to put 
the vital airs and to revive them (tat pranan dadhati tat samlrayati ) in the 
dead animal’s mouth, nostrils, and other organs which are'considered to be 
the abodes of the vital airs. There is thus no qusetion of vac meaning ‘ mouth ’ 
in the Veda, 

A few sentences in the book like * It is these particles and letters which 
are referred to as tense and mood signs in the tittle of this book ’ ( p, 5) are 
unintelligible. On p. v we are told that some material is missing in the manu¬ 
script of the book without indicating where the gap occurs. Probably this 
remark is to be understood in the light of the Editor’s foot note on p. 539. 

M. A. Mebendal^ 
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SEXUAL ETHICS IN THE MAHABHARATA TN THE LIGHT OF 
DHARMASASTRA RULINGS: by Bhakti Datta, Asia Publica¬ 
tions, London, 1979, pp. 124 4- Annexe I -XVII ( pp. II ) 

In this book the author deals with the question of the evolution of 
sexual ethics in the light of four stories selected, at the instance of Prof. P. 
Thieme, from the Adiparvan of the Mahabharata. The four stories are i 
( I ) Brhaspati and Mamata, ( 2) Yayati and &armistb&, (3) 5 vctaketu and 
(4 ) Dirghatamas, The two particular points investigated by the author on 
the basis of these stories are : (1 ) whether the stories and their modifica¬ 
tions indioale any pattern of evolution of the dharma concept, and (2) whe¬ 
ther the modifications reveal any attempt to bridge the differences, if any, 
between the practices observed in the stories and the rulings of the Dharma- 
$5stras. 

For this purpose the author investigates the different stories on the 
following lines : the author first gives ( 1 ) the summary of the story, which 
is followed by ( 2) the translation of the relevant stanzas from the Mah&- 
bharata. The author then offers ( 3 ) criticism of the text of the stanzas, and 
finally ( 4 ) the story is considered in the light of the DharmaSSstra rulings. 

The author’s conclusions are given at the end. They are as follows : 

I. In the Mahabharata “ legends with conflicting sexual ethics appear 
side by side without any attempt at explanation ( p. 110) 

(2) These legends reflect "changing scenes of social values indi¬ 
cating time-related evolution in sex morality ” (p. 104). This evolution 
centres round the following four main characteristics : 

a ) “ Promiscuous situation when women were free outside the period 
of their rtu. 

b) Privileged intimacy between brother-in-law and sister-in-law. 

c) * niyoga ’ 

d ) * niyoga ' slowly giving way to restricted and chaste conduct of 
wife ”. ( p. Ill ). 

3. The interpolations in the stories reveal “ a strong current of brah- 
manifleation emerging within the society. ” ( p. 115) 

It is possible to agree with much that has been said by the author. 
However, it seems that the above conclusions stand in need of slight modi¬ 
fications. 

In the first instance, although it is true that these legends with confli¬ 
cting morals stand side by side in the Mahabharata without any attempt at 
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explanation, we have to observe that within each story “ an attempt at 
explanation ’’ is to be seen in the changes that are introduced into the legend 
by way of interpolations or later versions. 

Secondly, it is not possible to say that all the stories in their inter¬ 
polations or later modifications reveal a current of brahmanification. This 
would have been true if the characters in all the stories bad belonged to the 
fton-Brahmana class and then the changes introduced had shown an attempt 
to modify the behaviour of the characters so as to make it conform to the 
prescriptions of the DharmaSastras. But this is by no means the case. 

Some other observations seem necessary. 

1. While dealing with the story of Bfhaspati and MamatS the author 
has not noticed one deviation between the Adiparv.tn version ( 1. 98. 6 ff.) 
and the Santiparvan version ( 12. 328. 44 ff. ). While in the former it is said 
that the sage, while still in the womb of the mother, had studied the Vedas 
and the ancillary texts, in the latter he appears to have studied these some¬ 
time after the birth. It is possible that the author overlooked this deviation 
since it did not pertain to any aspect of sexual ethics. 

2. The author has already stated ( p. 18 ) that in the third version of 
the story of MamatS and Bfhaspati in the A/M., Utathya, MamatS’s hus¬ 
band, is made to disappear in order to legitimize' Brhaspati’s behaviour to¬ 
wards Mamata. But there is one more thing to note. This version makes 
no mention of Bfhaspati’s having come into physical contact with MamatS. 

3. On p. 29, the author observes : " After a thousand years YaySti 
got rid of his desire ... ”, But this has no basis in the text ( Mbit. 1. 70. 44 ) 
and, in fact, it goes against what is stated there (attpia eva kamanam ). 

4. On p. 49, the author states that in the A/M. 1. 70. 42 we are told 
that YaySti could transfer his decreptitude because of his own power of 
austerities, but that in the Mbh. I. 78. 38, 40-41 king YaySti is shown to be 
quite dependent on the brahmin Sukra for this purpose. This modification, 
in the opinion of the author, is an example of the rising brahmanic 
supremacy. 

In fact there seems to be no modification. In the version of the 
story as it appears in the Mbh. 1. 70 we are told that the king’s fulfilment of 
kama had remained deficient due to the curse of USanas, but the details of 
the curse are not given. But we have no reason to assume that they were 
different from those narrated in the next version in the Mbh. 1. 77-78. 
There, the reason for the curse is said to be the king’s flirtation with Sarmi- 
§{ha. Sukra makes it possible for Yayati to transfer his old age to anyone of 
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his sons by intently thinking of the sage ( mam anudhySya ca bhavena 1.78. 
40). This cannot be said to contradict the statement of the earlier version 
where it is stated that the king transferred his old age by resorting to the 
strength of asceticism { tapovlryasamairayat 1.70. 42). The author has 
wrongly assumed that this tapovlrya belonged to Yay5ti. But that could 
not be the case. The king had, no doubt, performed many sacrifices but that 
was not tapas. The king’s resorting to the tapovlrya in the earlier version is 
the same thing as his * intently thinking of the sage ’ in the later version. 
Hence this does not seem to be an example of the growing ^ascendancy of 
Brahmanism. ( Yayati practised penance only later in life 1. 70. 694 * ). 

5. It appears that the author has misunderstood the significance of the 
maryadd on the behaviour of women laid down by the sage DIrghatamas 
( Mbh. 1. Appendix 1. 56). His ‘ restriction * has to be understood in the 
light of the story told there. Pradvesl, the wife of Dirgbatamas, refuses to 
accept any money won by her husband and at the same time declares her 
intention no longer to maintain her husband as she did before. This means 
that she either wanted to take to another man or remain without a man. The 
purpose of the maryada proclaimed by Dirgbatamas was only to prevent 
PradvesI from taking recourse to any of these two alternatives. There is no 
mention that the maryada was intended to forbid any kind of niyoga. 
Hence the conclusion drawn by the author ( p. 114 ) in this regard seems to 
be unwarranted. 

6. On p. 116 the author states that Pandu appointed brahmins to raise 
issues on his wives. But this is not correct. It is true that in the Mbh. 1.111. 
32, 36, Paq^u says that he would like his wife to give birth to sons from some 
one either equal to him (a k$atriya ) or one superior to him (a brShmaqa ), 
but in fact, he permits Kuntl to invite the gods ( 1.113.39 ) as suggested 
by her. 

7. The author makes a mention of the ‘ shady profession * ( pp. 116-117; 
also p. 97) carried on by Pradvcft, the wife of DIrghatamas. But it 
is not clear where the author got any evidence to cast such aspersions on 
Pradve$I’s character. In the text cited by the author there is a passage which 
makes reference to the manual labour ( iramenaria ) which PradvesI had to do 
to support her husband and children. But nothing more than that. If the 
wife had to do Srama to maintain her husband it does not mean that she led 
an immoral life. 

8. Another example of reading too much into the text is offered when the 
author says about DIrghatamas that ho “ learnt the ‘ practice of cattle ’ and 
continuted to do so in public " ( p. 110 ). Now it is gross exaggeration to 
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use such an expression on the basis of the words vitathamarydda or bhinna- 
maryada used about the sage in the Mbh. 1.98. 1038*. Violating the socially 
accepted norms of sexual behaviour does not mean that such acts were carried 
on 4 openly ’ ( p. 89 ), or ‘ in public ’ or, ‘ public cohabitation ’ ( p. 99 ) wa« 
practised. 

The author has rightly decided to translate the .relevant Sanskrit passages 
for being used in the text and not rely on the translations of other scholars 
( p. 5 ). The author’s translations are, on the whole, accurate. But occa¬ 
sionally we meet with lapses. One may neglect a few cases of omissions, ,e.g. 
the word kaml of st. 1.98.12 is not translated on p. 12, or the word prakfipya 
{st. 1.98.18) is omitted in the translation on p. 86 1 ; one may also neglect 
slight inaccuracies like the translation ‘ holy ’ of dhltndn ( 1.98.6 on p. 11 ) or 
‘charioteer ’ ( in its usually accepted sense ) of maharatha ( st. .1.111,35 on p. 
82 ). But one cannot say the same thing when the author translates avindat 
of st. 12.328.44 as 4 appeared there before’ (p. 14) instead of ‘ obtained * or 
even ‘ married’. yajato d'irghasatrair me Sapac coSanaso muneh (st. 1.70. 
38 ) is rendered as 44 through a curse of the hermit USanas ( at a time ) while 
( I was ) sacrificing in * long session * '* ( p. 31 ). What is really meant is “ (of 
me) who was sacrificing with long sacrificial sessions and by the curse of the 
sage USanas *\* 

Tbe same is true of the author's translation of the Mbh. 1.77*10 given 
on p. 34. aiokavartikabhyaie iarmifiham prSpya viythitah can impossibly 
mean * having come near 3armistha by the 4 ASoka-wood * { the king ) emptied 
his bowels ’. The author should have at least thought about the propriety of 
the translation when thereby the king is required to do an act near the wood 
in the presence of 6armistha which he should have done in private. The line 
simply means‘(the king) having found $armis$ha hear the ASoka grove 
stood there ’. 

On p. 41 while translating mam atvfjHatum arhasi ( Anuexe X, line 237) 
the author adds imo (he brackets the words 4 ( to go away ) ’. But the context* 
shows that what we have to add is * (to enter fire ) \ The author uses { p. 71) 
the expression 4 for your sake’ to translate tvatkrie of the Mbh 1.113.3d 4 . 


1 Or, alternatively the word samavSsrjan is overlooked. 

3 Thus the reasons given by Yayati for his ktlma having remained deficient are two ( c t 
the use of ea ), and not one as the author’s translation makes out. 

8 ui'Sffl ca sahitau devi pravisava hutUsanam Rama. Uttarakanijtt. App. 1, No. 8, 
line 235. 

* fvatkrtt 'ham prthukroni gaccheyam putrinUm gatint. 
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This translation is not accurate if * for your sake ' means * in your interest 
In the context, (valkrte is better rendered ‘ when this is done by you (i.e- 
when you have given birth to sons ) ’ or * on your account 

The book is no doubt a welcome contribution to the understanding of 
the development of the notion of dharma so Far as it relates to sexual ethics. 
As such it deserves a careful study. It is hoped that the author will continue 
to work in this field and study a larger number of the epic narratives. 

M. A. Mebendale 
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MAHABHARATA - 1 Adiparvan translated into Marathi and edited by 
R. S. Walimbe, published by the Vidyrbha Marathwada Book 
Company, Pune, 1982, pp. 778, Price Rs. 120/— 

Quite a few Marathi translations of the great Indian epic are already 
available, and of these two have recentiy appeared as reprint editions : 1. the 
Chiplunkar Mandali's translation ( 1967-1972 ) and, 2. the one by Shri Bhalba 
Kelkar ( 1982 ). The publisher of the book under review has justified the 
appearance of one more Marathi translation on the plea that the language 
used for the earlier translations is rather literary, used by the Pandits in their 
writings, and that those early translations tend to be unintelligible, when they 
are too literal or they are loose, because they strive to convey only the 
purport of the original text. 

The publisher therefore set himself the task of providing a new tran¬ 
slation to the reader which is faithful in the extreme to the original text and 
yet is written in a style that will make it readable. He no doubt found in 
Prof. Walimbe the person most suitable to execute this task. As he points 
out Prof. Walimbe is known for his scholarship in Marathi as well as Sans¬ 
krit. He has already to bis credit Marathi translations of some well-known 
classical Sanskrit texts. 

The translator on his part informs the reader in the preface that while 
translating the epic he has tried to avoid the two dangers noticed above, viz. 
unintelligibility and laxity. His principal aim, he says, is to lay bare in his 
translation what the author of the epic wished to convey to his audience. He 
assures the reader that while executing this task he has taken utmost care to 
see that he does not say anything that would go against the original text. 

With these assuarances in mind when the reader goes through the 
translation he is no doubt satisfied with the readability and the intelligibility 
of the translation. But when one compares it with the original text one 
feels that the translator had at many places, perhaps, better, done otherwise. 
In a brief review like this it is not possible to list all such places. Only a few 
examples can be given by way of illustration. 

To start with very simple things, it is not clear why the words like 
ayaianani ( I. 12 )*, sarvesam ca mahiksitam (1. 13), Kurukselre ( 3. 1 ), 
vagbhir rgbfith ( 3. :>6), aprameyam (88. 8 ) are left out in the translation. 
It is also not clear why the translator takes such small liberties with the text 


1 The references in this review are to the Chitrasala press edition followed by the 
translator. 
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when lie renders the word sprhaniya- (88. 10) as aiulanlya , or JanmancL 
(89. 2) as ‘due to birth in a noble family *( when what is meant is, as 
shown by the context, vayvsa ). 

As examples of wrong construeing may be cited the following : ( 1 ) 
The translation of 89. 1 presupposes the text to be surasiddharsilokat pra- 
hhrarhiitah atah alpapurtyah. But actually prabhramsitah and ulpapunyafr 
are to be separated and the latter is to be taken together with prapatami. 
(2 ) The last two quarters of 88. 7 belong together and form one sentence. 
But the translator makes two different sentences of them, as if fhe author of 
the stanza wanted to compare Yayati in point of lustre and appearance also 
with the sun, as he compares him with Indra and Agni in the first two 
quarters of the statua. (3) In 175.2 the sentence really runs as idam 
akhydnam sarvesu lokesu pur (mam paricakfate. The translation, however, 
runs as “ this story, handed down by tradition since very old times, is 
famous in the three worlds ( 4 ) In the next stanza ( 175. 3 ) the constru¬ 
ction is parthivah gadhiti viirutah loke. But the translation runs as “ The 
king was named Gadhi. He was famous in the world *\ 

These are trifling little things, no doubt. But could they not have 
been easily avoided ? 

More regrettable is the translator’s slip of the pen when while transla¬ 
ting the very first lice of the epic he says that Lomahar$a>ja arrived at the 
Naimisa forest, hi fact it is UgraSravas, the son of Lomahar§apa, who 
arrived there. The translation of this line suffers from other defects too. 
The text of th- original says that UgraSravas who came to the Naimi$a 
forest was well-versed in the Puranas ( pauranikafi ). But the translator, 
relying entirely on the fanciful explanation of the word given by Nllakaptha, 
credits the visitor also with she knowledge of the secret doctrine of the 
L/par.isads. The translator renders the text word sautift as * sutaputra ’ 
and yet he retains the word sauti in his translation. It is well known that 
this first line occurs again iu the Mahabhlrata (4. 1 ). The translator has 
rendered the line there correctly. It is difficult to understand why the same 
line has been rendered differently at two places not far removed from each 
other. 

The translator informs the reader in the preface that he has made full 
use of the commentary of Nllakantha. He is convinced that Nllakaijtha 
has made a careful attempt to reveal the mind of the author of the Maha- 
bharafa. The translator has therefore found it fit to follow him to a very 
great extent 

While no one will deny the advisability of consulting a commentator, 
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one wonders whether it was necessary to follow him to the extent the trans¬ 
lator has done. This can best be exemplified by pointing to the translation 
of the twelve stanzas ( 3. 57-68 ) in praise of ASvinau. The stanzas have 
been composed clearly in imitation of a Vedic hymn, but this bearing is 
completely lost in the translation which is based on NUakantba’s explanation. 
The well known reference to ASvinau with words like nasatya and 
dasra (3. 58) lose all their Vedic background when they are rendered as 
‘ those in whom unreal and perishable things are totally absent’ 2 ; this is also 
true of the epithet citrabhanu ( 3. 57 ) rendered as ‘ who appear in the form 
of the diverse universe’. 8 The allusion to the Vedic myth according to 
which the A$vjnau saved a vartika from the mouth of a wolf is completely 
missed when vartika ( 3. 59 ) is rendered as *jiva in the form of a female 
bird ’ 4 . The stanza 3.66 is not even translated fully. 5 All in all one forms 
the impression that the translation of this piece is not that strict and faithful 
as it should have been. 

There is one advantage for a translator when he undertakes to render a 
Sanskrit text in an Indian language. He can conveniently retain in his 
rendering such words from the original text as kulapati or satra. There is no 
objection to the translator’s doing this, but since one cannot always be sure 
what ideas such words would evoke in the mind of the general reader, they 
are better explained in the notes. Moreover one has to be on one’s guard. 
While translating the expression prastavayan kathah ( 1.6 ) the translator says 
* while doing the prastavana of stories’ which will be taken to mean ‘ while 
introducing the stories ’. What is actually meant in the text is * while initia¬ 
ting the conversational talks 

The notes meant for nearly the first half of the translation are given at 
the end; the rest appear in the form of foot-notes. Most of the notes are 
on proper names. While these in themselves are -useful, it would have been 
better if the translator had extended the scope of bis notes. His last note is 
on 125.31 relating to the cremation of PSndu and MSdri’s ascending the 
funeral pyre*. He points out that the account given here is aot in harmony 
with what is said a little later in 126.4. There it is said that the dead bodies 


* asatyarn rajjubhujangZdi das ram upaksayadharmakatn ghaiUdi tadubhayZ- 

bhSvarttpau —NTIakantha. 

8 vicitraprapancZUtarer.a bhasamanau —Nila. 

* VartikZm ( snparnasai-Spam ) fivapaksintm —Nila. 

5 The word nisatyan, therefore, which occurs twice in this stanza, is not translated. 

8 The translator describes this as Madris jumping into the funeral pyre, which does not 
exactly reflect what is found in the text. The original simply says anvZrohat which 
can impossibly mean '* jumped 
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were taken to HSstinapura. To resolve the contradiction, Nilakantha inter¬ 
prets the word deha as asthlnl (bones) and the translator finds this inter¬ 
pretation quite satisfactory. He, however, admits that this whole account is 
very confusing. Instead of agreeing with the commentator, the translator 
could have referred to Dr. V. $. Sukthaukar’s remarks on this passage in his 
Prolegomena ( p. LXXXVJl ). 

The translator has taken for his basis the Cbitra§3l3 press edition of 
1928 7 . He does not state the reasons for his choice. One therefore does not 
know why he did not give preference to the critical edition published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. One reason cau be that the translator 
chose that text which is widely known in Maharashtra. But since the B.O.R.I. 
edition offers the reader the critically constituted text it would have been better 
if the translator had accepted the critical edition as his basis and popularised 
that text among the general readers. A golden opportunity, one feels, has 
been regrettably lost. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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THE MAHXBHARATA - THE STORY AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE ! 
by S. L. N. Stmha, Birla Academy of Art and Culture, 108-109, 
Southern Avenue, Calcutta 700 029, 1983, pp. xii, 182. Price : 
Rs. 25/-, $ 5. 

As indicated by the sub-title, the book narrates, first, the story of the 
Mahabharata ( pp. 8-73 ) and, next, tries to make clear the significance of the 
epic for the present day. For this purpose, the author describes briefly but 
pointedly the chief characteristics of the principal figures in the epic, narrates 
some important fables and moral tales, and then informs the reader what 
the Mahubharata is as a Dharma&Sstra and a YogaiSstra. This is a very 
readable account. 

' It is well known that the Mahabharata contains much matter that is 
not essential to the main narrative. Yet there is no doubt that this is consi¬ 
dered by many to be the most important aspect of the epic. The author 
shares this view and is not prepared to accept that the didactic portions in 
the epic are interpolations. He puts it the other way round t " the story is 
subservient to the didactic theme *’ ( p. 79 ). As regards the homogeneity of 
the book the author is quite emphatic : “the Mahabharata is not a lose collec¬ 
tion of various themes, but a book of remarkable unity of conception and 
treatment ” (p. 80). It would be difficult to agree with this view. 

While writing on the Mahabharata as a dharmaiatstra, the author 
rightly emphasizes that it is necessary to consider the term dharma in its 
widest sense. While writing on danadharma the author says that the Maha¬ 
bharata wants to stress that ** Giving is oot charity, but an act of duty. 
Disinterestedness is its main quality” ( p. 137). Although the author has 
great reverence for the Mahabharata, he does not fail to point out that as 
far as strldharma is concerned, the prescriptions of the epic are one-sided, 
making it appear that “ women exist only for the benefit of men, whom they 
should serve with the utmost devotion and loyalty ” ( p. 136). 

The author on various occasions, especially while delineating the 
principal characters of the Mahabharata, has sought comparisons with the 
.Rdmayapa, This forms an interesting feature of the book. In order to 
enable the general reader to appreciate these comparisons the author gives 
at the cud of the book the summary of the Ramayana ( pp. 163-182 ). 

The author has made it clear in the Preface ( p. ix ) that for the pur¬ 
pose of writing the book be has almost wholly relied on English and Kannada 
translations of the epics. 

M. A. Mqhendale 
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SECONDARY TALES OF THE TWO GREAT EPICS : by Rajendra 
I. Nanavati, L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad - 380009, 
pp. xii, 195. Price : Rs. 50/- 

Shri Nanavati discusses fully in this book some ‘ secondary ’ tales in 
the two epics - the RSmayana and the Mahabharata. By the word 4 secon¬ 
dary ’ he means ‘ any narrative that does not form part of the original story ’ 
( p. 15). A little later (p. 27) he wishes to define the term as that tale 
‘ which is complete in itself, independent of the original tale.*. This has 
been elaborated towards the end of the book (p. 163 ) as * that tale or 
episode may be called secondary which is not original, which is not connected 
in any way with the principal characters, or more correctly, with the cent raj 
event of the epic, or again, shows stylistic differences or creates interna! con- 
tradictions or unnecessary duplications etc.’ 

The author has restricted himself in this book to the tales in the Bala- 
kSnda and the UttarakiSnda of the Ramayana and those in the Xdiparvan and 
the Sabh3parvan of the Mahabharata. In the author’s opinion these tales 
' represent nearly all significant varieties of talcs ’ ( p. 27 ) in the two epics. 

The author has taken great pains to make a full study of all the impli¬ 
cations of the talcs. He seems to adopt in his treatment a historical, a 
functional, and where pertinent, a comparative approach. His view is that 
such a study “ must be related to its { i. e. the tale’s ) mythical, ritualistic, 
traditional, linguistic aspects so as to decide whether it yields any real histo¬ 
rical data or has ritualistic iconisation, or symbolises some philosophical 
concept or metaphorises some actual event” {p. 165). As a result of a 
full-scale study of the tales on these lines his conclusion is : ” Cumulatively 
speaking the epic-stories are more often than not personifications or coocreti- 
sations of some Abstract Vcdic ideas. Philosophical concepts or sacrificial 
rites are often put in the concrete form of a story ” ( p. 166 ). 

It will not be possible to.f ater into a detailed discussion of the tales and 
say whether or not the author has succeeded in proviag his point of view. 
One may only note that the author occasionally makes statements which may 
not carry conviction. On p. 26 the author points out what he thinks to be the 
basic similarity in the motif-pattern of the Rarndyaqa, the MahabhQrata, and 
the Nala story. According to him, jealousy of the antagonist is the pivotal 
emotion in all the three tales. But the jealousy of Kaikeyl, or for that matter 
of Kali, for R5ma, and Nala is not the same as that of Duryodhana for the 
PSgdavas. Again he says that the jealousy makes the antagonist use some 
trjck against .the protagonist. But neither Kaikeyl, uor Kali, nor $akunj 
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made use of a trick ( Sakuni won the game by his great skill and we have 
Yudbi${hira’s testimony to the effect that &akuni did not employ trick na 
manyate lam nikriim mahatma 2. 60. 42j). The author’s statement “ Duryo- 
dhana asks Vidura to bring Draupadl in tbe assemblydiall to receive com¬ 
mands from her new masters” ( p. 153 ) does not agree with the text of the 
epic. When Duryodhana asks Vidura draupadim anayasva ( 2. 59. 1 ) he 
does not mean ‘ get her (to the assembly-hall ) This is made Clear when 
PratikSmin conveys Duryodhana’s message to Draupadl with.the words 
sd prapadya tvam dhftardstrasya veima nay ami tvam karmane ydjftasen! (2. 
60.4). It is only when Draupadl raises the question of her social status 
that Duryodhana asks her to come to the Assembly to get the answer to her 
question (2. 60. 10). 

It would have been to tbe author’s great advantage if be bad utilized 
the treatments by H. Liiders of the IjtsyaSpiga episode and of tbe concept 
of rid. 


A list of abbreviations would have been useful. 

The book is happily free from glaring misprints. An occasional slip 
like “The word R$ya, spelt more correctly as R§ya ” ( p. 41 ) leaves the 
reader guesstbg. 

7 he author’s work is admirable. The L. D. Institute of Indology 
may justifiably feel happy about its publication. 

M. A. Mehendale 


THE BRAHMANDA PURANA : translated and annotated by Ganesh 
Vasudeo Tagare, Motilal BaDarsidasy, Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, 1983, 
Part I, pp. Ixxxii, 1-389; Part II, pp. xiii, 395-719; Part III, pp. 
xv, 721-953; Part IV, pp. xv, 957-1223, Part V, pp. xxiii, 1225-1399. 

The present publications in five volumes are in continuation of the 
laudable enterprise undertaken by Messrs Motilal Banarsidass to publish in a 
series English translations of Sanskrit texts related to Ancient Indian Tradi¬ 
tion and Mythology. They have already published the translations of £tva, 
Linga , BhSgavata . Garuda, Narada and Ktirma PurSnas comprising the first 
21 volumes in this series. As said by the Editor, the series has been started 
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chariot \ But the word saptaraSmirathah seems to mean ‘ whoso chariot has 
L e. is controlled by seven reins. ’ { 5 ) On p. xlvi the translator cites a stanza 
drftam vai etc. in which occurs the word mahdtman. This he renders as 
'.great soul’. But this word is not likely to be a noun. It should have been 
rendered as * high-souled * ( adj.). 

The General Editor or the Series, Prof. J. L. Sbastri, in the Prefaces 
to the five Volumes briefly indicates the contents of the respective volumes. 

M. A. Mehendale 


THE KRSNA CYCLE IN THE PURANAS : by Benjamin Preciado- 
Solis, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, Varanasi, Patna, 1984, pp. xii, 
151, and plates 75. 

The sub-title of the work * Themes and Motifs in a Heroic Saga ' is 
quite modest. The work, in fact, is much more comprehensive. It deals 
with “ the stories of Krsna, their origins and formation, the themes and 
motifs that constitute them, and their representation both in art and litera¬ 
ture, specially in the PurSrias up to the tenth century ” ( p. 124 ). 

The author has done full justice to what he has aimed to do. In 
Chapter 1 he discusses the Vedic Antecedents of Kr$pa and comes to the 
conclusion that although the main traits of the Vedic deities Vi$nu and 
NSiSyajna are reflected in the later Kr^ria stories, tlie name Kr?pa in the 
R gveda cannot be said to refer to-the hero and the god of the Puranas. In 
Chapter 2, the author examines the next phase of the literary evidence begin¬ 
ning with the Chdrtdogya Upani?ad ( 3.17.6 ) and ending with the Mahabh&fya 
of Patanjali. He also draws on the epigraphic evidence like the Besanagar 
column and the Ghosundi stone inscriptions, ft was during this period that 

began to acquire the form in which he is widely known. Towards the 
end of the chapter the author establishes for this period the chronology of the 
development of Kr§na as a god and of the legends connected with him. 

In the following two chapters ( 3, 4) the author has made an admira¬ 
ble survey of some characteristic themes and motifs in the Krsna stories as 
they occur in the Harivamia, the Visnu, the Bhagavata and the Devi Bhagavata 
PurBpas, the Ghata Jataka and the Balacarita. He also compares these 
motifs with their parallels in the stories of Indr$ in India and of Heracles ip 
Greece. 
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In the last chaptar ( 5 ) the author studies the representation of Kpjtja 
legends in the sculptures up to the tenth century. He has, for this purpose, 
included also the representations found in the Lara Jongrang temple at 
Prambanam in Java. This iconographic study opens with the representa¬ 
tions of Kr§pa and Balarama on the coins of Agathokles discovered at At- 
Khanum on the Oxus river in Afghanistan in 1970. In his detailed study of 
the sculptures the author rejects some of the earlier wrong identifications, 
e. g. of an amorous couple in a sculpture at Pabarpur, Bangladesh (pi. 40), 
with either RSdha and Kfsna or with Rukminf and Kfsna; or be suggests some 
new identifications, e. g. of the representation of the PralambSsuravadba in 
the central scene on the pillar at Map^or, now at the Jodhpur Museum in 
Rajasthan. The author identifies the female figure in this scene (pi. 8) 
with RadbS which, if accepted, would be her earliest known representation 
in sculpture ( 4th century A. D. ) 

The author’s appraisal of the evidence before him is generally strict. 
He seems to have slightly relaxed his rigour when on p. 36, columo 2 
bottom, he is willing to take the tradition of a certain Kr$rta, a hero of the 
Vf$nis of the Yildava tribe as far back as the Vedic period since the YSdavas 
(actually Yadus or Yadva) and the Bhojas (i) are mentioned in the flgveda. 

The author shows acquaintance with the wide range of literature 
connected directly or indirectly with the various details of the subject of his 
research. The author says that he undertook this study at the suggestion of 
Prof. Basham. Readers will agree that Prof. Basham's suggestion was 
directed to the right person. 

There is an unfortunate slip on p. 125, column 1, line !0, where we 
find ‘ killing of KfSha * instead of 4 killing of Katrisa 

M. A. Mehendale 
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ERICH FRAUWALLNER NACHGELASSENE WERKE, Vol. I 
Aufsfitze, Beilrhge, Skizzen : edited by Ernst Stejnkdlner, publi¬ 
shed by Die Osterreichischen Akademie der Wisscnschafteo, 
Wien, 1984. 

After the death of Prof. Frauwaliner on July 5, 1974, his literary 
Nachlass was first handed over to the editor and next it was gifted to the 
Institut fUr Tibctoiogie und Buddhismuskunde of the University of Vienna* 
This Nachlass, the editor informs us, consists mainly of four parts : 1. * Ma- 
terialsaromlungcn 2. ‘ Arbeitstexte 3. * Obersetzungen and 4. * Darstei- 
lungen *. It is not the intension of the editor to publish Frauwallner’s entire 
Nachlass. What will be published would be chiefly those texts which 
Frauwaliner himself had finally intended to publish. This will be done in 
three volumes. 

Volume I, which is already published, contains the following titles: I 
Uber den geschichtlichen Wert der alten ceylonesischen ( pp. 7-33 ), II Der 
urspriingliche Anfang der VaiSesika-Satren chroniken (35-41 ), III Der 
NavyanySyah ( 43-36 ), IV Der Navyanyayah, eia Artitcel fUr das “ Worter- 
buch der Philosophic (57-61 ), V Geschichte der indischen Philosophic, 
IV BaDd, Nachgelassene Skizzen (63-133 ): J. Erkenntnistheorie tied Logik 
der klassi schen Zeit ( 66-87 ), 2. Tantrayuktayah ( 88-92 ), 3. Sprachtheorie 
(93-119), 4. MlmSoiss (120-122), 5. [ Sprachtheorie des VfttikSra ] l 
(123-124), 6. Kumarila ( 125-126), 7. Dharmaklrti ( 127-133 ), 

Each of the titles is preceded by the Editor’s prefatory remarks which 
contain useful details, la the text proper the Editor has not made any chan¬ 
ges except completing the incomplete references and partly modifying the 
references to literature since Frauwaliner had often used editions not easily 
accessible today. 

The present volume will be followed by one containing '• Texte indi- 
scher Philosophic in Ubersetzuog ” to be edited by Gerhard Oberhammer. 
and a third one containing select “ Vorarbeiten und unyollendete Skizzen ” 
meant for the first part of the third volume of the « Geschichte der Indi- 
schen Philosophic which should have dealt with the rise of the HInaySna 
system. Apparently the third volume will be edited by the editor of the 
present volume. 

M. A. Mehendale 


1 The title is supplied by the Editor. 
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POESIE SANSKRiTE CONSERVES DANS LES ANTHOLOGIES 
ET LOS INSCRIPTIONS, Tome III : by Ludwik Sternbach, Publi- 
cations Dc L’ Institut De Civilisation Indicnnc, Scrie iu-8 J , Fascicule 
51, Paris, 1985. pp. xlii, 415. 

The list of the authors in this volume giving stanzas ascribed to them in 
|be anthologies and the inscriptions begins wiih YampySka C 1138 )(s=P5paka 
788 ) and ends with Hevidbanesora ( 1903 ). This volume also notes a few 
additions ( 1904-1919 ) to the first two volumes and has an Errata to Vol. II. 
The first two volumes were published in 1980 and 1982*. The present 
volume has been prepared on the same lines as those followed in the first two. 

As has been noted by the author in his Introduction ( p. xv) published 
in Tome T, the purpose of these volumes is '• d’enregistrer les vers des 
poutes, soil inconnus, soit connus, sous la forme qui est la leur, dans les 
anthologies et les inscriptions. ” 

This purpose has been admirably achieved in this as wetl as the other 
two volumes. All of them bear testimony to the indefatigable industry and 
great devotion of the author. There is no doubt that the three volumes will 
be highly useful as reference works. 


M. A. Mehettdale 


BHRGUS - A STUDY : by Jayanti Panda, B. R, Publishing Corpora¬ 
tion, Delhi 110052, 1984,,pp. xii, 200. Price: Rs. 120/- 

The Bbrgus or the Bhfirgavas form an important family of the ancient 
seers known since the Vedic times. Their influence extends to the following 
periods and is reflected in the epics and the Purilpas. The authoress has 
made a bold attempt to cover this entire period in the first four chapters of 
her book. In the last chapter — Conclusion — she calls attention to certain 
important aspects of the BhHrgavas such as their relationship with the deities, 


• These have been noticed by Shri S. V. Sohoni in the AftORt LXV { IS94), pp. 323- 
327. 
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their initial close relationship with the K$airiyas later turned into hostiliy, 
their mastery over peculiar sciences like the sailj!vanl vidyi, as also on archery. 
“Thus the BhBrgavas are pictured as sages, domineering, arrogant, un¬ 
bending, and revengeful in nature. Simultaneously they arc shown to be 
omniscient, omnipotent and supermen. ... Besides these qualities they are well 
known as the promulgator of Dharma and NltiSastra. ... The tendency oF 
deification of Bbrgu which originates in the Vedas reaches its final stage in 
the present versions of the PurBnas. ” ( p. 181 ) 

The book contains some unfortunate lapses which eoutd have been 
easily avoided. On p. 4 we find bhrgave mentioned as the plural form. Oo 
p. 53, " Finding the demons unarmed " is followed by the word pragrhitB - 
yudha , which means just the opposite. 1 On p. 16 the name of the lake is given 
as Brahmasara instead of Brahmasaras ( Mbh. 13. 96. 7). It is difficult to 
understand what the authoress means when she says: " It appears that the 
descendants of Bhargava Cyavana unanimously take K$atriya wives. ” (p. 
178). Equally unhappy is the sentence “ ... and NarByaga incarnates to 
restore the fallen dharma ’* ( p. 181 ). 

M. A. Mehendale 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SANSKRIT POETRY, SANSKRIT— 
PALI-PR AKRIT : by Siegfried Lienhard, published by Otto Harra- 
ssowitz, Wiesbaden, 1984, pp. 307. 

The present volume makes fascicle I of Vol. Ill of* A History of Indian 
Literature’ edited by Jan Conda. 

“ The poetry presented here is ... that poetry which is partly eptc, 
partly lyrical. It is cither written.entirely in verse, entirely in prose or alter¬ 
nates between verse and prose. Formally it falls into two main categories 3 
•poetry of the major form (mahUkHvya ), which is almost always sub-divided 
into sections, and poetry of the minor form (laghukavya ), whose important 
relative is single stanza and short poems ” ( p. 2 ). In his concluding remarks 
( p. 273 ), the author notes that he has excluded from his treatment classical 

l The expressions that actually occur in the Purlnic texts are nyattaiastrSh, lyaktaiq- 
tlrSh . 

49 [ An»ttl4 BQIU J 
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Sanskrit drama, inscriptions (praiasti) and letters of spiritual instruction 
(lekha ). These two statements together give an accurate description of the 
material presented in the volume. 

The author believes that classical poetry did not begin with epic works 
of considerable length, as ha3 been usually assumed, but with laghukdvya, 
above all with muktaka, the one-stanza poem. It is from here that the 
classical poetry blossoms into the mahdkavyas composed in the sargas, from 
where it proceeds to the mahdkdvyas in prose, ultimatley to end in the mixed 
variety known as Caropu. Accordingly the author presents bis description and 
analysis of the material in the following order: Chapter III Poetry of the 
Minor Form, Chapter IV Poetry of the Major Form, Chapter V Poetry of the 
Major Form - Prose, and Chapter VI. Poetry of the Major Form - Campu, 
His first two chapters are intended to offer a proper background to the treat* 
rnent of the subject. 

Tq his prefatory note ( p. v ) Lienhard observes that the General Editor 
of the scheme had told him that the volume was meant to be for both 
layman and scholar alike. On going through a major portion of the 
work one can confidently say that the author has done full justice to the 

General Editor’s request. 

• 

While writing on the beginning of the K3vya tradition ( p. 53 ), 
Lienhard lists four arguments which are meant to demonstrate that the Rama- 
yarn “ can hardly be said to represent poetry of the major form in the narrow 
sense*’. Of these, only the first argument — the RdmUyana does not 
consist of sargas but of kSndas — seems to be relevant. It is not clear how 
his second argument that many parts of the R3m3yana have been interpolated 
can have relevance for the point to b; proved. His third argument that we 
know early k3vyas that antedate Vaimfki’s work will only show that the 
Rdmayana may not be called the di/ikdvya , but this certainly cannot be 
used to disprove its being a mahdkdvya. His last argument that the form in 
which classical poetry arose was not mahdkdvya but laghukavya will only 
show that such laghukavyas antedate mahdkavyas but will not, on that 
account, disqualify the RamSyarut being called a ntahdkdyva. 

The author has profusely illustrated his work with citations from the 
different works dealt with by him and these citations have been translated 
into English. While these translations are, on the whole, good, occasoinally 
one comes across certain lapses. The word Sikhs ( Raghuv. VI. 67 ) Is better 
rendered as * flame ’ than as * rays ’ ( p. 36 ); similarly hlmadhSmaa ( SiSup. 
IV. 20 ) is not 4 place of cold ’ ( p. 36 ), but ' whose rays are cool \ On 
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p. l<u lie quotes, apparently approvingly, W. N. Brown's translation or the 
Mahimnastava 24. The word nama occurring in the third line is surely an 
emphatic particle and it does not mean * name \ Rather unfortuante is the 
author's assumption ( p.40 ) that the Sanskrit word suhrd < Meghaduta If. 16 ) 
is vowel-endicg ( suhrda- ) and not consonant-ending. When he cites the 
Meghaduta stanza he reads it as suhrdah, which is metrically defective, instead 
of as suhrd yah. 

On p. 9 Lienhard cites NIilSataka 60. While translating it he omits 
line 2, and while commenting on its composition says that it “ends ip 

true praise of these genuinely noble beings who arc above fraud anddeceipt ” 
(ital. mine), but the stanza does not have anything of this sort. 

The book is happily free from mispriats. The few that occur ( like the 
one noted above suhrdafi for suhrd vah, or • rdmbha * for ’rdrambha" in 
NItiSataka 60 on p. 9, or gadasya for gadyasya p. 231, f. n. 5 ) can be easily 
corrected. The use of kapslaka “the group” for kalapaka (twice on 
p. 66 and once on p. 67 ) needs to be pointed out. The writing of an author's 
name as Jayam2ghava instead of Jayaraadhava ( on pp. 24, 25, 26, 28, also 
Index p. 280 ) has arisen due to misreading of the Devanagari dh as gh. 

These are, however, minor points. The author has taken considerable 
pains to go through a larger number of primary texts and an equally large 
number of items of secondary literature and has produced an admirable 
account that is critical, informative and pleasing to read. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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THE MAHABHARATA, ITS GENESIS AND GROWTH —A Statis¬ 
tical Study : by M.R. Yardi, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona, India, 1986, Pp. viii. 2, XIV, 235, Price Rs. 110/-. 

The Bhaudarkar Oriental Research Institute undertook to publish the 
Critical Edition of the MababhSrata with the objective of making available 
to scholars the oldest form of the text which could be reached on the 
basis of the available manuscripts ( Prolegomena to Adiparvan p. LXXXVI ). 
The result thus obtained was never claimed to be the Ur-MahSbh3rata, 
not even the form in which the epic was narrated by Sahti in the Naimi$a 
forest. It was admitted that the critical edition contained interpolations 
which must have been added to the original text, if there ever Was one such, 
at a time which the manuscripts cannot reach. Hence in order to rid the 
Ur-text of these accretions an approach different from the one based on the 
manuscripts was necessary. Shri Yardi believes that a statistical approach 
would enable us not only to identify the original Bbitrata and the interpola¬ 
tions but also determine the chronology of the additions. ( Preface, p. vii ). 

Shri Yardi’s statistical study is based on the form of the Anu$fubh, the 
most predominant metre of the epic. He has excluded from his analysis stanzas 
longer than the Anu${ubh and prose passages ( as also AdhySyas having 
less than ten stanzas ). The Aou?{ubh, as is well knowq, has four quarters, 
each having eight syllables. In a quarter the fifth syllable is required to be 
short, the sixth long and the seventh alternately long and short. For the 
purposes of his statistical study, Shri Yardi has taken a line, i. e. two conse¬ 
cutive quarters forming half the Sloka, as a unit. This means that in his 
unit of 16 syllables, those syllables occurring at places 5, 13, 15 will be short, 
at 6, 7, 14 long. The remaining syllables can be either short or loag. In a 
line, then, since in 10 out of 16 places the poet is free to use short or long 
syllables, this can give rise to many stylistic variations. Shri Yardi has based 
his study on these variations. 

Shri Yardi started his statistical study of the critically constituted text 
some twelve years ago. The results of his preliminary investigations appeared, 
beginning 1978, in different journals. AH these have been reprinted as 
appendices to the present work which contains full results of his study. 

In a brief Introduction ( pp. 1-XIV ) the author tells us that as a result 
of bis analysis he has been able to identify five different styles which he chara¬ 
cterizes as A, Alpha, B. C, and Beta. Accordingly he concludes that there 
were four revisions of the original text composed by Vyasa or VaiSampayana. 
Jhe four revisions were made by Suta Lomahar^apa, his son Sauti UgraSravaa, 
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the author of the HarivamSa, and the author of the Parvasadgraha-parvan, iQ 
that order. 

In the first five chapters the author gives an account of the contents 
of the Ur-MahabhSrata ( or should it be Ur-Bh5rata 7 ) and the additions 
made to this original text in four successive stages. 

This is followed by five very important and informative chapters on 
The Kauravas and the Panovas’. * VSsudeva-Kf§na and Rudra-Siva % 
* History of the Bharata War’, ‘ Dating the Epics’, and * t|je Date of the 
BhSrata War These chapters have an independent importance of their own 
and merit a separate review at some later stage. 

The present reviewer cannot say anything about the operations 
carried out by the author in his statistical analysis of the epic. He will take 
for granted the correctness of the five different homogeneous styles identi¬ 
fied by the author. But he looks askance at the conclusions arrived at by 
the author on the basis of these identifications. 

It has been believed since long (cf, e. g. C. V. Vaidya— The Mah2- 
bhSrata : A Criticism, pp. 1-8, 1904 ), that the Mahabh3rata itself mentions 
three different titles of the epic — Jaya, BhSrata, and MahSbbSrata, and 
that these were composed respectively by VySsa, VaiSampayaoa and Sauti 
Ugragravas. Shri Yardi rightly dismisses ( p. VI ) the view that Jaya* is 
mentioned as the name of the epic in the line jayo nametihaso ’yam ( 1. 56. 
19 ) and agrees with Dr. V. S. Sukthankar in looking upon Jaya not as a 
specific name of the epic but a generic name applicable to different works 
of this type. ( Adiparvan, p. 989). 

It has also been believed, again erroneously and since long, that the 
MahSbbarata tells us that the BhSrata composed by Yai6amp3yana had an 
extent of 24000 £Iokas (1. 1.61 )* and that the extent of one hundred thou¬ 
sand Slokas, as given in the colophon of the Adiparvan ( Satasaha&rydm 
samhitayam ),* was reached by the epic when it was expanded with the 
addition of the upakhyanas by UgraSravas. The epic itself says nothing of 
the sort. In the first instance it must be noted that the epic nowhere makes 
a clear-cut distinction between the two titles, Bharata and MahSbhSrata. 
It calls, e. g., the composition of VySsa Bharata in 1. 1. 17, 56, 58. 199, 201, 


1 The extent of this Jaya was supposed to be eight thousand efcht hundred stanzas 
( a*t<iu slokusahasrSnt avfau ilokaiatSni ca 1. App. I. 1 f. n. I, line 15. p. 884 = 
Bombay edn, ], ]. 81 ). 

* So also Shri Yardi. Preface p. i. 

* Also J. 1. 27; 1. 56. 13. 
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206, 208; 53, 51 ; 2. 242; it calls the same text MohBbharata in 1. 1. 10; 53. 
32, 35; 56. 1, 30-32. Secoodly, it makes no distinction between the story 
as narrated by Vyasa and VaiSatnpayana. The stanza 1.1.61— caturvl - 
rriSatisahasrJm cakre bharatasamhiiam / upakhyanair virja t civ ad bharatarh 
procya/e budhaih // — has been erroneously interpreted to mean that VaiSam* 
pdyarta originally composed the text of 24000 stanzas and that it was 
then free from upSkhyBnas. That is not the case. The stanza only means 
that the sage Vyasa, after having composed the entire BhSratasambita 
( which also contained the upakhyanas ), himself made (cakre) a shorter 
version of it, having 24000 stanzas, omitting the upakhyanas. Some ‘ learned 
men’ call this abridged version * Bharata ’, which, by implication, means 
that these 4 learned men ’ cail the unabridged BhBratasamhita 4 MahS- 
bharata *.* It is quite clearly in this sense that the A$val3yana Gphyasutra 
3. 4. 4 refers to two texts — the Bharata and the MahabhSrata. But, as 
seen above, the Mahabharata itself makes no such distinction. The epic is 
on reccrd to point out the identity of the two titles by pointing out that the 
composition, besides being bharata , is mahat and hence is known as maha - 
bharata ( rnahattvat bharatatvac* ca mahabharatam ucyate 1. 1. 209 ).* In 
fact if the epic slatemeot is to be believed VyBsa’s text contained not only the 
upakhyanas, but also khilas like HarivamSa 7 and Bhavisyat, but that the 
Suta narrated only the eighteen parvans in the Naimi§a forest (1.2.69, 
233; 1.2.71 ). 

If then the epic recognizes only one title — ( mah3)bh2rata — for the 
composition of Vy5sa and two reciters Vai$amp5yana* and Suta UgraSravas, 
it is difficult to see how Shri Yard: asserts that the epic gives evidence for 
Su a Lomaharsana also as oue of its authors. It is true that the epic in¬ 
forms us that Suta Lomaharsana told the story of Astika to his son Ugra- 
Sravas ( 1. 13. 7 ). 9 But this gives do ground to assume that UgraSravaa 


* The Suta also knows <he shorter and the longer versions ( 1.1. 23, 25 ) made by 
Vyasa himself ( 1. 1. 49 ). 

5 The critical edition accepts hesitatingly the reading bh<Sravatv5t. Dr. Sukthankar 
defends this reading against Winternitz who favours bhtiratatvnt. But he admits 
that the manuscript evidence is almost evenly balanced ( 460fii II. 179-180). 

8 For other etymologies of tuah&bhtirata cf. 1. 56. 31, 93. 46, and App. I. 2, 3—4. 

1 The term Harivaisa in these references quite clearly does not refer to the whole of 
Harivamsa, but to on; of its three parvans. It is curious that on both occasions 
where the khilas are named Visnuparvan is not mentioned. It is once mentioned 
in some northen mss. I. 2. 177*, 

8 Although there are clear statements to the effect that Vaisampayana narrated the 
story to Janamejaya at the instance of Vyasa ( 1. 1. 18, 57-58; 1. 54.21-23 ), there 
are indications that Vyasa himself narrated the story ( 1. 1. 59-60; 1. 53. 31-33 ). 

0 Ugrasravas had also heard from his father, who was versed in the Puranas ( 1. 5. 1 ), 
the narration of the Bhrguvajnsa 1. 5. S. 
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lea rot from his father the epic as expanded by him by mating additions to 
Vai^ampByana's original text. There is no statement in the epic to this 
effect. According to the epic, Suta Lomahar$ana does not figure at all in the 
line of transmission of the text. 

That VaiSanSpayana and Suta UgraSravas ( Sauli) are among the 
authors of the epic is admitted at all hands. Now what has the statistical 
analysis to say about their share of composition ? It wants us to believe that 
VaiSampSyana, the author of the Ur-Bh2rata, composed onJy 13 of the 
extant 18 parvans and, what is still more striking, be had no hand in the 
composition of the two very important parvans of the epic — the SabhB 
and the Aragyaka ! How can Janamejaya understand the epic story if the 
Incidents of the SabhSparvan are omitted from the narration? It is not 
known how Sfari Yardi in his account of the Ur'MahSbh2rata can include 
the following lines if the original text did not have parvaDs 2-4 : “ ... who 
( i. e. Asura Maya ) in gratitude built for the PSgdavas a celestial palace. 
Duryodhana, on beholding that palace, became jealous and desired to possess 
It. And so deceiving Yudhisjhira in a dice game with the help of his 
maternal uncle Sakuni, he contrived to send the Pftg^avas to the forest to 
spend a period of twelve years in exile and one more year in disguise.” 
( p. 5 ). 

This mueh about the omission of the two entire parvans in the ori¬ 
ginal composition. If one goes through the contents of the parvans ascri- 
b;d to Vai^ampSysiDa one may come across some serious omissions. The 
one such is to be found in the Dronaparvan. Thus the original Bharata is 
supposed to have contained AdhySyas 11-25, 50-51, but it did not contain 
26-49. This means that the original epic had nothing to say about the killing 
of Abhimanyu. This would be a very glaring omission and it is hardly 
believable that cone of those who heard the narration asked VeiiampSyana 
about the death of Abhimanyu on the battle-field. Even Suta, who accord¬ 
ing to Shri Yardi was the first to make additions did not think it necessary 
to say a word about the killing of Abhimanyu, and it was left to his son, 
Sauti UgraSravas, to make good the omission in his third redaction. 

Since family discord ( bheda ) and the destruction of kingdom 
( rojyavina.ia ) form the kernel of the epic story ( 1. 54. 19, 22-24; 55. 4-5 ), 
and since the brief narration of the incidents in 1-55 stops at the death of 
Duryodhana, it is likely that the Ur-Bh5rara ended there and that VaiSani- 
pSyana had no hand in the composition of the parvans 11-18. But whereas 
the statistical analysis points to VaiSampayana as the author of some of the 
adhySyas of Ssnti- (12 ) and AnufcSsaua-parvans ( 13 ), the contents of which 
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arc not even remotely connected with the epic story 10 it does not assign to 
him any share in the parvans 11, 14-18 the contents of which have some rela¬ 
tionship with the epic story ! 

According to the line of transmission revealed by the statistical ana¬ 
lysis, Suta Lomahar?ana, whom the epic does not recognize as the reciter, 
occupies the second place. He is supposed to have made good practically 
all the deficiencies in the text of his predecessor and gave it a form of 18 
parvans. His son UgraSravas, whom the epic recognizes as the reciter, is 
then left with the task of only making some additions to the text of his 
father. This he did to parvans 1-7 and 12-14, but none at all to 8-1! 
and 15-18. 

What strikes one very pominently is that according to the statistical 
analysis the Karpaparvan was left absolutely untouched by all the four 
redactors who followed VaiSampayana. At least the statistical study has not 
been able to reveal any such additions. 

AH these are not realistic conclusions which would inspire confidence 
in the method. On the other hand it has to be observed that the analysis 
does give some realistic results like the BhSrgava legends turning out to be 
later additions. 

After Shri Yardi subjected the constituted text to statistical analysis 
and identified five different styles, one thought he would carry out the same 
operations on the longer passages considered, on manuscript evidence, to be 
interpolations by editors of the critical text. He should have thereby demon¬ 
strated that none of these interpolated passages was composed in a style 
identical with aDy of the five styles used for the constituted text and thus even 
on the evidence of style they proved to be interpolations. If this does not 
turn out,to be the case it would mean that imitation of style wes possible 
and hence identification of authors on the basis of statistical analysis alone is 
not possible. 

Moreover, there does not seem to be any reason why an epic poet 
should go on monotonously composing in a single style when so many 
different alternatives were available to him. The statistical analysts reveals 
that the upakhyanas were written in three styles, alpha, B and in C ( p. VIII). 
Of these, alpha style has been assigned to Suta and B to his son, Sauti. 
If Sauti had bis father’s text before him, would he not, for a change, 
somewhere pick up the style of his father ? And, as was mentioned above, if 
Suta Lomabar$ana had no hand in the transmission of the text, we have to 
say that Suta UgraSravas used two styles for the upakhyanas. And further, 

10 Except the last adhyaya (154) which narrates the death and cremation of BhTtma. 
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if the adhyayas from the Ssnti- and the AnuSasana-parvans are not likely to 
have been composed by VaiSampfiyana, it would mean that Sauti composed 
in A style as well. 

All this has not been said to suggest that the constituted text was 
composed just by two authors — VaiSampayana and Ugrairavas It is not 
disputed at all that the original composition underwent various revisions at 
different periods and different places. The epic itself gives permission to do 
that. It characterizes the BhSrata-Samhita (1, i. 61), not only as * equal in 
extent ’to the four Vedas ’( vedali camrbhih samitam ) n , but calls the samltito 
itself a ‘ Veda ’ whose author was Krsija DvaipSyana ( 1.1.205, 1: 56. 17 ). 
The epic advises the reciters to expand this 1 Veda ’ of Kf?na with additions 
of itihasas and purdnas (itiliasQpuranabhyam vedam samupabrrhhayet 1, 1. 
204). 13 To do this the epic reciter bad to be weiUversed in composition of 
the type of Uihasas aQd puranas. If that were not the case the ‘Veda* ( of 
Kjrsna ) is afraid that ‘ this reciter will pass over me, will skip me (i. e. will 
abridge roe )' ( bibhety alpairuthd vedo mam ayam pratarisyati 1. 1. 204). 
Accordingly the epic has, in the course of its long history, experienced many 
‘expansions* ( samupabrmhana ). It is hardly possible to limit these just 
to four and demarcate very neatly tbeir individual extent, in addition to 
ascribing them to definite authors. 

One word at the end regarding an assumption made by the author. 
which a layman.like the reviewer, not familiar with the statistical studies, is 
not likely to understand. When the user of the Anu§tubh metre was free 
to use short or long syllables at certain places, why does the author say : 

• The stylistic variations in the Anustubh Slokas could arise from the natural 
propensity of the authors to make use, unconsciously of course, of more or less 
long syllables, where they are free to do so *\ But why would they not use, 
if they have the freedom, short syllables, or both short and long in somewhat 
equal proportion ? Further, does the sentence mean that if the authors had a 
natural propensity to use more or less short syllables stylistic variations would 
not have arisen and hence the statistical study would not have been possible ? 
One would of course understand that this would be the case if the authors 
had used Icng and short in somewhat equal proportion. But not if they had 
used short. 

M. A. Mehendale 


J* J. 1. J9. Nflaleantba —samitdm iti pSthe tulyam ity arthah, V. S, Suklhankat 
JBBRAS (NS) 4.158-16). Also cf Mbb. 18. 5. 43 and App. I. 5. 16. 

IS The di-tum does not apply to the four Vedas, as is generally assumed, but, in the con¬ 
text. only to the Veda of Kysna (Dvaipiyana ). samupabrmhayet also does not 
mean 4 srirengihen ‘ ( Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit. I.p. 505), much Lis ‘interpret 
l T. G. Maiakar, The Upabyrnbans and the Rgveda Interpretation ). 
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KALYANAMITRARAGANAM : Essays in honour of Nils Simonssont 
edited by Eivind Kahrs, Norwegian University Press, 1986, Pp. xiii, 
312. 

This volume of research papers, ‘ instead of a cow \ is presented to a 
guru by his pupils, colleagues and friends on the occasion of his 65th 
birthday. It is indeed a great tribute paid to the genial character of the 
teacher when his pupils choose to describe him Kalyanamitra ‘ good friend’. 

There are in all eighteen contributions in the Volume. They deal with 
such variety of subjects as would make it difficult for the present reviewer to 
take note of all of them. In the article on “ Arhatschaft uod Selbstmord ”, 
the authors—P.-A. Berglie and C. Suneson—come to the following 
conclusion : “ Suicide has at all times occupied a certain place in the Indian 
religious practice. While self-killing has been an ideal way to end life for 
the Jainas and has exercised at certain times not an inconsiderable attraction 
also for the Hindus, this way of ending life remained in Buddhism reserved 
only for the monks ” ( p. 37 ). 

In the article on “The Crystal and the Hibiscus Flower”, Erik af 
Edholm discusses the crystal-and-flower simile, illustrating error or false 
knowledge, which is widely used especially by Yoga-Samkhya and Advaita- 
vedanta authors. In the article “ The Cots are crying ” Gunilla Gren- 
Eklund outlines the attitude of Indian Thinkers to the metaphorical use of 
language. 

Eivind Kahrs makes a sustained attempt “ to interpret a discourse on 
bheva offered by Durga in his commentary on Yaska’s Nirukta . ” ( p. 115). 
Before examining Durga's discourse he discusses two well-known passages 
from the introductory portion of the Nirukta 1.1, and 1.2 ( bhavapradhonam ... 
vrajya paktir iti). It appears the author favours the interpretation offered 
in the two commentaries on the Nir. according to which the Nirukta passage 
(1.1) tad yatra-ubhe bhavapradhane bhavatah makes a complete sentence 
and hence a danda is to be put after it. In this sentence yatra is taken to 
mean vakye : ( tad yatra (i. e. vakye ) ubhe ( i. e. ndmdkhydle ) > ( tatra te ) 
bhavapradhane bhavatah / ) But certain objections can immediately be raised 
against this interpretation. In the first instance, if this interpretation is to 
be accepted Yaska's wording, as suggested by Durga’s commentary, would 
have been ( tatra te ) akhyatapradhdne bhavatah ( cf.. vakye hy akhyatam 
pradhanam in Durga’s comm.), and Dot bhavapradhane bhavatah ; secondly, 
the expression tad yatra ubhe bhavatah implies kutrach ubhe { —namakhyate) 
na bhavatah which renders the interpretation yatra — vakye impossible; and 
finally, there is little possibility of Yaska shifting his attention to a ‘ sentence ’ 
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when be is busy defining nama and akhyata. The interpretation of this 
passage very much depends on what immediately follows, viz. purvaparl - 
bhuiam bhavam etc. which is clearly intended to explain the distinction bet¬ 
ween vrajati and vrajyQ , pacati and pakti. Hence tad yatra ubhe can only 
mean * now in forms where both (i. e. a verb and a ( verbal ) noun ... * and 
not * dow in a sentence where both { i. e. verb and noun in general) ... \ 
On the basis of what has been said above it is difficult to agree with the 
author when he says “ Whether the interpretations offered by Durga and 
Skanda-Mahe£vara are in keeping with the intentions of YSska or not, we 
shall probably never be able to make out ** (p. 121). One can, and say, 
* they are not V 

In the article A K&fir on the Kdfir Life Cycle, ” Knut Kristiansen 
notes the birth, marriage, illness and death customs in pre-Islamic Kafiri- 
stan ( now Nuristan ) on the basis of a Urdu text written by a Kafir whose 
name was Azar. In the article on “ The * water-Miracle * in Tibet ” Per 
kavaerne calls attention to one of the later legends, known as * water-mira¬ 
cle \ associated with the Iranian god Mitbra. This legend is not known in 
Iran or India, but is known in Tibet ( p. 160 ). 

In a very interesting and well-reasoned article “ R$yaSfnga : Ursprung 
und Hintergrucd ” Georg von Simson states that the motif of drought is 
□ot secondary in the legend and that the legend could have, right from the 
beginning, the two “ Frauengestalten ” viz. the hetaera and the daughter 
of the king for two different functions — one as seducer, and the other as 
marraige-partner ( p. 207). The author of this article discusses at some 
length the Rgvedic SurySsOkta ( X, 85 ) and raises the question whether it 
is possible to discern nature-mythology as the background of the FtSyaSfiiga 
legend in addition to its interpretation as a rain-myth ( p. 214 ). The author 
seems to favour such a view but has to assume for this purpose far-fetched 
identifications such as Romapada ( Haarfuss ) = tree ( ‘ which has hair for 
feet, or which has hair on foot’, where hair — roots p. 215 ), or Sam5 — 
earth, 4 one whose burning ( as the result of the preceding summer-heat ) is 
extinguished ( by the onset of the rainy season ) (die, deren Brand ( nach 
der vorsommerlichen Hitze dutch die einsetzende Regenzeit ) geloscht ist. 
p. 216 ). The fact that to make this adjective-turned-noun ( iama ) appli¬ 
cable to earth requires putting into brackets so many words shows that the 
identification is not easily obtained. And even after this strenuous effort 
what one gets is not the complete identification of Sam2 with the earth but 
only a temporary one i. e. the earth in rainy season. 

1 Incidentally vinasyati in the Nirukta passage 1. 2. (sad bh&vavikar 3 bkavanti...') 
is better rendered ' disappears * and not * is destroyed * ( p. 117 ). 
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Writing od “ Uses of the Curse in R5ma Literature William L. 
Smith points out that almost ail the curses have some specific purpose I 
“ they answer questions, resolve contradictions and establish moral causa* 
lily” ( pp. 261-262 ). He then goes on to classify the curses into a num¬ 
ber of types. He notes that when a curse is given under a certain condition 
then the vernacular expression used for it is iapa vimocana. To convey 
the same meaning we have aiso such expressions as uSi a pa, uhidpa or ut&pa 
in some of the modern Indian languages. 

In the article on “ Jang u Sstl : War and Peace in Iran’’ Bo Utas 
makes an important observation : ” . .in Zoroastrianism ‘ peace ’ ( or at least 
‘ concord ’) is something morally good and desirable in itself, while * war ’ 
( or 1 discord ’) is something morally bad and worthy of blame. ” 

M. A. Mehendale 
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TEXTK RITISCHE BEMERKUNGEN ZUR MAITRAYANI 
SAMHITA : Martin Mittwede, Franz Steiner Verlag Wiesbaned 
GmbH., Stuttgart, 1986, pp. 207. 

This is a very useful study of the text-critical suggestions already made 
by different scholars towards the improvement or correction of the text of the 
Maitrayani Samhita during the course of the last hundred years. Although 
the number of suggestions presented in this book is quite large, the author is 
aware of Ihe fact that there could be some he has missed and which await the 
attention of a researcher. 

The MS. is available in two editions—the one by Leopold von 
Schroder (Leipzig, 1881-86) and the other by S. D. Satavalekar ( Aundh, 
1941-42 ), Tbe author notes that the latter edition gives at many places the 
text correctly. He also notes that it has some better readings from tbe accent 
point of view. All the same he feels that the usefulness of Satavalekjr’s 
edition from the text-critical point of view is very limited, and be gives good 
reasons for holding this view. 

While evaluating the text-critical suggestions made by scholars, the 
author’s main task has been to make the position of the correct-suggestions 
stronger by pointing to the parallel passages, otherwise to lay bare the wrong 
suggestions. Where such clear decisions were not possible, the author has 
chosen only to report the facts without arriving at any conclusion. 

The ’* pure forms ” M ( Reinformen ) which come to light as a result of 
the author’s thorough study pertain to — ( 1 ) improvements regarding inter- 
pUDctuation, ( 2 ) corrections of obvious printing errors, ( 3 ) corrections on 
the basis of tbe material provided by tbe.manuscripts, ( 4 ) emendation of the 
text against the manuscript evidence, ( 5 ) reconstruction — a ) of the authen¬ 
tic text ( not of a single word, but of a shorter or longer passage wrongly 
handed down ), aDd (b) of the * original ’ composition ( Urfassuog ) which 
must not correspond with any handed down text. 

While giving information under each entry the author says he has taken 
care to give enough to make a particular correction intelligible to the reader 
and also enable him, if he so desires, to ascertain it by referring to parallel 
passages. This practice is highly commendable. 


M. A. Mehendale 
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MALLANAGA VATSYAYANA — DAS KAMASOTRA : translated 
into German by Klaus Mylius, Verlag Philipp Reclam jun., Leipzig, 
1987, pp. 196. 

The Kamasutra of VstsySyana has been translated more than once 
since the first translation by R. W. Burton and F. F. Arbuthnot appeared in 
1883 ( cf. the very useful information given by the author at the end of 
the book under the heading *' Weiterfiihrende Litteratur ” pp. 194-196). 
However, the present translation need not be looked upon as superfluous. 
The aim of the translator has been ‘‘ to acquaint the reader...with what really 
is to be found in the Kamasutra without interpreting into the work something 
from the modern view point ” ( p. 16 ). It may be said that the author has 
been largely successful in achieving his objective. 

In the “ Einleitung ” ( pp. 5-16 ) the author briefly deals with, among 
other topics, the question of the date and the place of VStsyayana. In the 
author’s view V. belonged presumably to the second half of the 3rd cent. 
A. D., and that he probably hailed from Western India. The explanatory 
notes ( pp. 169-185 ) and the glossary ( 186-192 ) should go a long way to 
make the translation easily intelligible to the reader. 

Although the translation, at some places, cannot be called inaccurate, 
yet it may not stand the test of “ bbchstmogliche Genauigkeit ” ( p. 16) 
aimed at by the author. This may be illustrated with only a few examples. 
In the translation of 1. 1. 3 *( ebenfalls)’ which is meant for the text- 
word ca, and of 1. 2. 1 * ( zum Streben ) * which corresponds to the text-wor 
seveta ( trivargarn seveta ‘ (zum Streben ) nach den drei Giitern ’) need not 
have been put into the brackets. In the translation of 1.1.4 * ( auch ) ' is 
Unnecessary. In 1.1. 3 again avabodhaka has been translated as * die...erkannt 
haben ’. It should have been * who have taught ’ ( cf. R. Schmidt * die...zur 
Erkenntois gebraebt haben *). In 1. 2. 38 ‘ werden Topfgerichte nicht etwa 
niebt zubereitet ’ translates nahi ... sthalyo nSdhiirfyante. What the translator 
means could have been achieved by remaining close to the text '* it is not that 
the cooking-vessels are not put on fire 

M. A. Mehendale 
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SlVA DANS LE MAHABHARATA : by Jacques Scheuer, Presses 
Universitaires de France. Paris, 1982, pp. 376, Price 180 Francs. 

Although much has been written on the MahSbhSrata and equally much 
on 3iva, no work of any importance has appeared on tbe role of J>iva in the 
epic. The present work is intended to fill in this gap, but with one limita¬ 
tion. The author of the work has no intention of collecting and presenting 
everything on Siva in the epic, for although this might serve the purpose of 
being a very useful index, it will not in itself enable the reader to establish any 
kind of coherence in the traits, attributes etc. of Siva. What the author there, 
fore attempts to do is to define for the readers “ tbe place which Siva occupies 
in tbe fabric of tbe narrative which should permit not simply to describe the 
personage, but to understand the place which he occupies in the Hindu myth¬ 
ical world contemporaneous with the epic *’ ( p. L5 ). 

In the Introduction the author reviews the opinions of scholars on Siva 
Oldenberg, 1 for example, maintained that although 3iva is most Indian of the 
(Indian ) gods (dieser indisebeste der Gotter), he occupies, in the Mbh. a 
place that is rather marginal. That such an important deity as Siva appears 
in tbe epic only at scattered places and does not ever display his fondness for 
killing is, according to Oldenberg, perhaps the greatest gap in tbe epic. The 
author intends to demonstrate in this work that the fondness for killing 
(sa folie meurtriere ) is very much there in the battle on the Kuruk§etra 
and is limitlessly displayed in the massacre that took place at nigbt in the 
camp of the PSpdavas. Tbe author is willing to concede that if Siva was to 
be found in the Mbh. only in some references to tbe cult of linga and in 
the litany of his thousand names, bis place in the epic would be secondary. 
But the author believes that Siva’s intervention in the Mbh. is less rare and 
less marginal than what appears at first sight. 

In the principal part of tbe work { chapters I-IX ) the author tries 
to depict diva’s intervention in the following parvans of the Mbh. i Sdi. 
Sabha, Aranyaka, Udyoga, Dro?a and Sauptika. 

The author has based this study on the text of the Mbh. as is available 
today, i. e. the one which in its essentials was established ( according to Winter- 
nitz and others ) in the 4th century A.D. He has not tried to distinguish 
in this text the older and the later strata, a nucleus and the successive accre¬ 
tions around it, an authentic text and the suspected interpolations. 


1 Das Mahibhurata : Seine Entstehung ... Gottingen, 1922, 
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What does the author’s study based on this * uncritical ’ text show to 
him ? It shows that Siva’s place in the epic is far from being negligible, cither 
from the point of view of volume or its significance. The intervention of Siva 
in the epic theme, from the birth of the heroes upto the final massacre, is 
continuous, coherent and well-integrated ( p. 345 ). 

M. A, Mehendale 
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PRAJAPATI’S RISE TO HIGHER RANK : by J. Gonda, E. L Brill, 
Leiden, 1986, Pp. X, 208. 

Writing on Prajapati on an earlier occasion ( History of Religions 22 
( 1982 ) p. 129 ff. ), Prof. Gonda had already expressed his doubts about the 
correctness of the view, widely held, that this deity is essentially a product 
of ritualistic and theological speculation and consequently comparatively 
‘ young In that article Prof. Gonda had demonstrated that already in the 
early period of Indian religious history Prajapati must have been a popular 
deity meeting various wishes of a common man. In the present book be 
proposes to deal with “ the widening of the god’s horizon and interests; 
the increasing number of bis relations with various other deities; his 
engagement in more complicated sacrificial rites; and his rise to higher rank 
and power.” ( p. 1 ). 

There is no doubt that Prof. Gonda has admirably achieved his 
objective. In Part One of the Book on “ PrajSpati’s position and Gradual 
Rise in the Veda “ he has collected and studied all the relevant texts in order 
to bring to light the various aspects of the deity and his association with 
other Vedic gods. Of all the different activities ascribed to the deity by 
far the most important is the creative one. Whenever new rites were added 
to the ritual or the existing ones altered, the ritualists sought to give autho¬ 
rity to the additions and alterations by ascribing them to Prajapati himself 
{ P- 42 ). 

In Part Two on “ Prajapati in the Srauta Ritual ” Prof. Gonda exa¬ 
mines in details Prof. Oldenberg’s view, which he does not share, that Praja¬ 
pati is a young and vague, broadly defined, deity who has no access to the 
main and fundamental rites of the Soma ceremonies. In order to substantiate 
his owd view Prof. Gonda makes a detailed study of “ the mantras and 
other passages from the descriptions of the Srauta rites in which Prajapati’* 
name occurs or mention is made of his activity” ( p. 119 ). 

Prof. Gonda cautions bis readers not to see in his book chronological 
survey of Prajapati’s career. “ What seems to emerge from the preceding 
disquitioD is that whereas the beginning of Prajapati’s career can be satis¬ 
factorily reconstructed and the outcome of the various associations and 
identifications of this god with other deities and powers is an unquestionable 
historical fact, the intervening period cannot be adequately and definitely 
described in a few words as a strictly historical account ” ( p. 195 ). 

It is somewhat surprising that while dealing with ( p. 266 ) the honey- 
whip ( madhukaia ) of the ASvinS and the madhusukta ( AV. 9. 1 ) Prof. 
Gonda makes no reference to H. Luders : Varuna II p. 370 If. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PURANIC BELIEFS AND PRACTICES j 
by Sadashiv A. Dange, Three Volumes, Vol. I ( A-C), VoL II ( D- 
G. ), Vol. Ill { H-N.). Navrang, New Delhi, 1986, 1987. Pp, 370, 
371- 7 46, 747-1069, Price : Rs. 325/- each. 

Here we have, as the title immediately indicates, an extremely useful 
tool for further research. Prof. Dange has excerpted the relevant material 
from the nineteen MahSpuranas ( the well-known eighteen plus the SivapurB^a 
which is supposed to be an upapurSna ) and published it for the benefit of 
research scholars as well as general readers. The interest in knowing the 
ancient Indian beliefs and practices is ever-growing and when all the volumes 
are published they will no doubt go a long way in satisfying this curiosity. 
The author and his colleagues, whose names appear in the Preface, have 
undertaken a task which must have required a good deal of industry. 

The author’s emphasis while collecting the material has been • socio- 
mythological *. He specifically tells us that personal names appear in the 
Index «* only when they have some belief attached to them, or when there is 
some cystom or practice associated with them. Mere dynastic or personal 
details are discarded ” ( Preface p. vii ). 

After having thus told the readers what to expect in the Index, Prof. 
Dange tells us that the entire material has been arranged 4 subject-wise \ 
This gives an impression that the entries have been first classified under diffe¬ 
rent subjects like social, political, economic, religious etc. and then under 
these heads the entries have been arranged in ao alphabetical order. But 
this is not the case. All the entries in the Index appear in their alphabetical 
order. Wbat the author apparently meant by 4 subject-wise ’ arrangement is 
that the entry-heads are chosen not on the basis of the principal characters 
but on the basis of the 4 socio-mythological ’ content of the entries. Thus, 
for example, the- second entry-head in Vol. I is not BbaradvSja, but Adop¬ 
tion. 


Even a cursory look at the entries would be enough to give the reader 
an idea of the wealth of information supplied in these Volumes. It is not 
possible here to go into ihe details of even some selected entries for their 
evaluation— that could be the subject of an independent article. However, 
on reading the first four entries one gets the impression that much more care 
should have been devoted to check the accuracy of the statements made. 
This becomes in particular necessary because the Volumes are likely to be 
used by non-Sanskritists and such readers cannot be expected to look up 
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tbe original Sanskrit text and satisfy themselves about the veracity of the 
information they happen to come across in the Volumes. 

In the first entry on AcchodR* we are told: “ Acchoda was mind-born 
daughter of the Manes ( pitrs'). Once she saw the king Vasu Uparicara 
going with a nymph named Adrika;... and followed them.’ As the manes had 
no body or form, she did not comprehend Vasu Uparicara : and thought 
him to be the pitr. *’■ The last sentence is not intelligble since there can be no 
connection between pitrs being body-less and Acchoda’s not comprehending 
Vasu. The fact, however, is that since the manes had no' bodily form, 
Acchoda, their roindborn daughter, did not know her fathers, and hence, 
when she Baw Vasu she took him to be her father. Tbe text is quite clear, 
and offers no difficulty for interpretation ) amurtatvat pitrn svfin sa na janantl 
lucismita tarn Vasum pitaram mene ... Skanda P. 2. ( 9 ), 7. 16). Further 
we read: “ The other manes cursed both of them ...” But who are the 
‘ other * manes ? The PurSoa text makes no scuh reservation and simply says : 
“The manes cursed the two { viz. Vasu and Acchoda) ” (tau tatah pitarah 
Sepuh st. 17 ). In the Isst sentence of the entry we are told that as a result 
of the curse Acchoda would be born of Adrik5, a nymph, ‘ in her first 
form ’. This also is not intelligible and becomes clear only when we know, 
from tbe text, that what is really meant is ‘ in her fish-form ’* ( ... matsyadeha - 
yam adrikSyam janljyase st. 25 ). 

Tbe second entry is on Adoption. Here we are told that a Br5bmaga 
( Bharadvaja ) could be adopted by a K$atriya ( Bharata ). At the end of the 
entry we are told that Bharadvaja was given away by his Brfihmana father. 
But according to the story as narrated in the Matsya P. 49.17ff., to which 
the author refers, Bharadvaja was not given away by his father ( Brbaspati) 
to Bharata — that was done by the Maruts. As far as one can make out 
Brhaspati, his father, did not know, or care to know, what happened to the 
child ( Bharadvaja ) that was deserted soon after its birth (49. 25). Since 
Bharadvaja was not given by his father to Bharata, there is further no ques¬ 
tion of bis being given away ‘ on the condition that he will be tbe son of 
both ’ ( i. e. the natural father and the one who adopted him ). It is true the 
author docs not specifically say that Bharadvaja was given away on this 


1 It is cot clear why the author does not give reference also to the Brahman da P. 2. 10. 

53-72 for his entry on Acchoda. 

1 I e., apparenl)‘manes *. 

* In this account we will neglect the expression “followed them ** for which there i> 
nothing corresponding in the text. 

* * first form ’ typing error for * fish-form ’ 1 
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condition, but since he says that BharadvSja became a dvyamusyayana, and 
mentions this condition while explaining the term, the reader is likely to 
believe that this condition was stipulated by Bfhaspati while giving Bhara* 
dvaja to Bbarata. The text, as mentioned above, has nothing of the sort. 
Incidentally, dvyamusyayana does not mean, as stated by the author, “ one 
belonging to two fathers ”, but “ one belonging to two golras According 
to the commentator on the TrikandaSesa ( 3. 1. I ) amusyayona means one 
who is sadvamsodbhava i. e. satkulajala according to the Sabdakalpadruma. 
Note the words vamia and kula in these explanations ). 

In the next entry on “ Aduttery ** first we are told the punishments 
prescribed or the expiations recommended for this sin. At the end we read; 
“ Having union with a woman elder than oneself is also said to be adultery” 
and for this statement we are referred to BrahmavaiP. I. 30. 44 ( yah sevate 
mahamudho gurvinlm ca svakaminim ). Several factors come here for 
comment : ( 1 ) gurvini does not mean * a woman elder than oneself’, but a 
* pregnam woman *; ( 2 ) the staoza does not note this as a case of adultery ; 
( 3 ) it cannot be a case of adultery if * svakSmini ’ means * one’s wife 

In spite of these inaccuracies, there is no doubt that the Index will 
be of immense help to students of Indian Culture. 

M, A. Mehendale 
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BRUDERSCHAFT UND WORFELSPIEL {UNTERSUCHUNGEN 
ZUR ENTWICKLUNGSGESCHICHTE DES VEDISCHEN 
OFFERS) : by Harry Falk ; Ilcdwig Falk, Freiburg, 1986. Pp. 216. 

In thi; book Falk gives the results of his investigations on the rela¬ 
tionship between the Vratyas and the game of dice. The book has five 
chapters : ( l ) Bruderschaften in Tndien, ( 2 ) Das Wtirfelspiel im Veda, ( 3 ) 
Das rituelle Wiirfelspicl, (4) Das profane Spiel, (5) Schluss, Falk has 
studied extensively the relevant literature on the subject. He cites frequently 
from original texts and he does not cite a Sanskrit passage without translat¬ 
ing it into German. This is of great advantage. 

According to Falk VrSiyas were not converts in the religious sense but 
were a product of a social reform {‘Objekte einer Gesellschaftsreform ’ p. 
55 ). In his concluding chapter ( 5 ), summarising the results, Falk observes i 
“ If we now consider the separate results in their totality, then the technical 
side at least of the game of dice seems explained. The three times fifty nuts 
corresponded to the members of the Young Mens’ Associations who appeared 
together not only as students of the Veda but, in the period of intermission 
of study, as receivers of sacrificial-animals they had to fulfil an important task 
in the religious life of the Aryan community. In the circle of these young 
men the one was procured with the help of 150 nuts who, as * dog % must kill 
the sacrificial animal. 

“ At the time of dividing th <z gldha it was important that there was no 
remainder left over. This conception is inseparably connected with the way 
an animal should be cut up : A perfect cutting up leaving no remainder 
permitted the rising again of the (sacrificial) victim. Just as the horse in 
the ASvamedha could, as a whole, continue to live in the heaven, so also the 
nuts, after separation, were again collected together. 

“ In the original form of the game there was no opponent. The compa - 
nions stepped up before the nuts one after the other. The one who retained 
one piece as remainder became the ‘ first ’, ‘ the leader of the group Kali, 
Rudra, Pasupati, the ‘ master of the sacrificial animal,’ ” ( p. 188 ) 

In order to be able to pronounce judgement on the conclusions arrived 
at by Falk at various stages in his study it is necessary that one has first 
obtained a clear understanding of Falk’s reasoning. Since the reviewer does 
not claim to have done this, what is done here is to offer some observations 
on details some of which may turn out to be corrections, 

1. p. 24 : It is not clear why Falk says that pratodd- * driving rod ’ is 
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not attested outside PB and KSS. ( der sonst nicfat in der Sanskrit-Literatur 
bekannt ist). 

2. p. 26 : According to Falk YSjnikadeva on the K$S 15. 3. 32 gives 
the information that the quivers received by Pfii3gala are each filled with three 
arrows ( mit je drei Pfeilen gefiillte Ledcrkocher ). This is not correct. What 
the commentator tells us is that the PsSUgala receives three quivers filled with 
arrows (tisra isupurnaS carmatunyah ). The number 4 three ’ thus restricts the 
number of quivers and not that of arrows. The remark of YSjnikadeva has 
therefore nothing to do with tisrdhanva- of the Ba'udhSS 18. 24. The meaning 
of that word 1 a bow and three arrows ’ can be obtained from the MS 4. 5. 9 
(cited by Falk pp. 26-27) and the explanation provided by the commenta¬ 
tors on the TS 1.8. 19. 1 { tisrbhir isubhir yuk(am dharsuh ). Just as there 
could be a unit consisting of a bow and three arrows (in a quiver), there 
could be others where the quivers contained more or less than three arrows. 
When, for example, in the Mah5bh5rata war different heroes shoot at Abhi- 
manyu different numbers of arrows the reason could be that their individual 
quivers had that number of arrows ( 7. 36.15 ff. ). 

3. p. 26, f. n. 49: According to Falk, bgriavan VS 16.9 refers to the 
quiver. This is possible, but in the present context it seems to refer to Rudra. 
In the first half of the stanza the god is requested to loosen the string from 
the two ends of his bow and to throw away the arrows held by him in his 
hand {.gets ca te hdsta i'?avah ). The second half of the stanza is intended to 
convey that the god conceded the request. It is therefore better to translate 
vttalyo bdnavam uta as 4 the one with the arrows (in his hand, viz. the god 
Rudra ) is (now ) without the arrows 

4. p, 27 : It is not clear why Falk translates ptlnyajanrna as * some one 
born ( anew ) at a sacrifice ’ (jemand bci einem Ritual ( neu ) geboren wurde ) 
when it simply means ‘ one whose origin is holy Also there is here no 
question of something being produced at a ritual. The bow and the arrows 
are supposed to "have come out of Makha’s left and righ thands. Makha also 
means ‘ sacrifice \ Because the bow and the arrows together ( isudhanvasa- 
mohah ) are yajndjanma therefore they are considered pdnyajartma . 

5. p. 51, f. n. 135 : The BaudhSS 18. 24 has the subject in the plural 
(teye ... upetya ( read upetah ? ) ... nopeyuh ), but Falk renders it in the sin¬ 
gular ( Wer ... betrieben hat, moge ... nicht tun ). 

6. p. 52 : The Nid3nasutra 6. 1 runs as ye tu khalu janmaria kanistha 
ye ho vayaseti / ye jemmanety ahus tan kanistha ity Seagate. It does not 
become immediately clear what distinction Falk wants to make when he ren- 
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ders the first line as “ ( There are ), however, such that are younger by (the 
sequence of the) birth, and on the other hand (such) that (are younger) 
due to age ” ( (es gibt ) aber ( solche ), die ( nach der Reihenfolge ) der Geburt 
die J iingeren sind, (und) andererseits (solche), die durch das Lcbensalier • 
( die Jiingeren sind ) It would have been better to say ‘ such as are younger 
by birth ( i. e., others than the eldest soil in every following generation or 
according to the law of primogeniture). Or vayas may mean * vigour, viri¬ 
lity, strength \ The two kinds of kanisthah , then, are those that are younger 
by birth and those ( though older by birth ) are lower in virility.' This inter¬ 
pretation is favoured by the fourth class of the Vratyas ( Falk p. 51) who are 
described as jyejthah Samaniearnedhrah ( PB. 17. 4. I ). 

7. p. 53, f, n. 142: Falk does not give the exact reference from the 
Mahabharata where he says Sikhaijdin is described as one lacking the sex 
organ (dessen fehlendes Geschlechtsteil). What we know from the Mbh. 
(5. 189-193) is that 5>ikhao<)in was born a woman, later turned into a man, 
and was married to the princess of the DasSrga country. 

8. pp. 55-56 and f. n. 150 : The difficult passage from the Baudh^S 

18.26 does not seem to have been correctly rendered. It really means) 
“ Gandharvayana Vaieya AgniveSya asked Aupoditi GaupSlayana VaiyS- 
ghrapadya : £ Whatever you have done ( viz. taking hold of those who were 
creeping for Bahi$pavam2na for purifying yourselves), who has so acted 
(before ) ? ’. ( Instead of giving a reply, Aupoditi thinks ; ) * with this ques¬ 

tion ( second iti ) he has indeed touched the secret observance ( Mistaking 
his silence for ignorance) GandharvSyapa cursed Aupoditi and the sons of 
the Kurubrahmins : ) * We have cursed you as ignorant ones... ’ ” 

9. p. 57, f. n. 155 : For PB 24. 18 te ha va aniryacya ... didik$ufr Falk 
proposes an alternative translation in the footnote. This is to be preferred to 
the one adopted in the text because ydc- requires two accusative complements. 

10. pp 78-79 : While dealing with irina as a salty depression in the 
ground ( Senke mit Salzerde ) caused by the evaporation of salty river-water, 
Falk could have also noted the passage in the M&IiSbh&rata ( 13. 139.25) 
where it is mentioned that the land from where the ocean receded became 
irina. 

11. p. 82 : JB 3. 236 does not speak of the * cows ’ who had fallen into 
the Indus .( die in dca Indus gefallenen Kiihe), but of the ‘ bulls ’ (te (not 
tah ) sindhum praviSan ). Hence also the bulls, not the cows, became salt 
(ial lavanam abhavat ). Further, the JB statement tasrnad u yo lavanena 
papai l carat! gava eva bhavanti does not mean ‘ one who always sells {so HMh 
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thing ) for salt, ( his ) cows become something * ( dessen Kiihe werden etWaS ), 
but “ Hence if one gives salt in exchange for something, (these what he gives, 
viz, salt) are bulls 

12. p. 83 : For * Gedeihen ’ we cannot have bhuyamsa by the side of 
pu?ii and posa t but bh&yastva. 

13 p. 84 and f. n. 260 : Falk looks upon Unasmbnl loki dhr!6 hiranyaat 
abhydvarohati as one sentence and translates: * thereby he descends in this 
world secure on the gold (-plate) ’ (damit steigt er in dieser Welt sieher auf 
die Gold (-Platte )ab). But actually we have here two sentences Una ... 
dhrtah and hiranyam abhydvarohati • thereby he becomes firm in this world. 
(Then ) he descends on the gold ( plate ) This construction is made quite 
clear by the KS 14.8 and the Sat. Br. 5. 2.1, where for the second act there is 
a separate section ( 20 ) which reads dtha hfrartyam abhydvarohati. 

14. p, 87, f. n. 270: Medh&tithi not on Manu 7. 3. but 8. 3. 

15. p. 91 : From DraupadPs stanza Mbh. 2. 62. 9 one cannot say that 
a woman stepping into the Sabh5 could be looked upon as a prostitute ( Eine 
Frau in der Sabh2 konnte also als Hure angesehen werden. Dies meint 
auch Draupadi im Mbh ...), What Draupadl wants to emphasize is that there 
is a long-standing custom according to which virtuous women are not forced 
to go to the Sabha to seek justice. B ut if s he was ( as is the case with Draupadi), 
that in itself will not mean that she was a prostitute. Karpa, no doubt, calls 
Draupadi a bandhaki ( 2. 61. 35), but that is for a different reason. That has 
nothing to do with her presence in the Sabha. The grounds for which Drau* 
padl did not wish to go to the Sabha are different ( 2. 60, 25,29 ). 

16. p. 99 : According to the JB 3. 72 a gambler shares with an eunuch 
and a prostitute one third of the grief not of this world alone, as Falk states 
( ein Drittel der Sorge dieser Welt), but one-third of the total grief of all the 
three worlds together. [ Falk’s upaveSayan to be corrected to nyaveiayan ]. 

17. p. 100: Falk says that while dealing with the ritual game of dice 
the texts avoid the use of the word kitava and, instead, use the derivatives of 
the root div-. In support he refers to the ApDS 2. 25. 13 where the word 
used for gamblers is not kitavah but df vita rah. However there is nothing in 
the context of the ApDS to show that preparations are afoot, not for a 
profane, but a ritual game. 

18. p» 102 : Falk looks upon vaibhltaka as a patronym of the vibhlUka 
tree and considers Vibhltaka to be the name of the father of the tree, Who, 
according to him, is Rudra. But vaibhitaka- may simply have svdrthe -a 
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19. pp. 104-105: Mbb. 5.152.24 reads naranam paTlcapaTlcd&ad e?d pattir 
vidhlyate / senamukham ca tisras id gulma ity abhisamjHitah. Falk takes this 
to mean 250 men make a patti and three pattis a senamukha or a gulma. He 
obviously follows van Buitenen’s translation ( Vol. 3, p. 469). This interpreta¬ 
tion ( paftcapaficdfat = 250) is theoretically possible but it should not be 
adopted in preference to the conventional one (55) unless the context very 
clearly demands it. For, theoreticaly paficapaUcdSat can mean even 45 (50 
less by 5 ) or 10 ( 50 divided by 5 ) ! ( This additional information was given 
to mo by Pandit Vamanshastri Bhagvat). But no one normally adopts these 
tfaoretically possible meanings. The stanza has been already correctly under¬ 
stood by BR. It means 55 men make a patti and a senamukha ; three pattis 
are called gulma. In Mbb. 1.2.15 we find a different computation. Here 
patti is looked upon not as identical with senamukha, but forms a part of 
it ( 3 pattis = senamukha ). 

20. pp. 108-109 : Falk translates yd ak$t$u tamva&l ( AV 7. 114 . 1 ) as 
* who has the body ( of the gambler) under his control ’ (der den Leib (des 
Spielers ) in seiner Gewalt hat). Falk does not translate the word aksjfu. 
The passage seems to mean i who among the dice controls (their ) bodies’.i: c., 
the tigrd and the babhru, to whom ndmas is.made, controls the pieces of the 
dice. This may be the settanlh, or the raja of the dice referred to in RV 10. 
34. 12. [ Falk’s akseftt to be read as aksi$u ], 

21. p. 112 : In the stanza Mbh. 2. 51. 3 Falk takes the word dstara to 
mean a piece of cloth used in the game ( Spieltudh ) which in his opinion was 
used to cover the ground of the adhidevana and on which the dice were 
thrown. But since the player’s dstara is equated with the chariot ( ratham ) 
of the warrior, it must refer to something spread on the place where the 
player himself sits while throwing the dice on the adhidevana, [ Falk’s vidhi 
to be corrected to viddhi ]. 

22. p. 127 : Falk takes the expression vi cinoti occurring in the 
Vedic passages to mean ‘ separate into fours the dice held by the player in his 
fist ( gldha ) ( vi-cinoti bezeichnet das Abtrennen von Viereiaeiten ( sic ) vom 
gldha). This cannot be the case. Making units of four dice each of those 
held in the hand requires no skill. The skill of the svaghnin lies in picking up 
in his grip exactly that number of dice which, when divided by four, will 
leave no remainder. Hence vi-cinati must refer to this act of separating the 
exact number of dice by the player with his gldha. 

23. pp. 128-129 : It would have been possible to accept Falk’s 
suggestion to read akfdtt iva Svaghnt ni minoti td nt ( AY 4.16. 5) in place of 
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the transmitted tdni if this had not involved the change of accent and an 
unnecessary repetition of nt It is therefore better to admit the difficulty 
regarding the gender ( nimisah f. tdni nt., as done by Liiders ( Phil. Ind. 164 )• 
or one may admit nimis ( nt.) by the side of n/miy ( f. ). 

24. p. 175: Falk thinks that the AV 5. 18.2 aksAdrugdho rajany&h 
papd atmaparajitdh speaks of a king who has lost himself in the game of 
dice (der sich selbst verloren hat). Such a king, according to Falk, may eat 
the cow of a king. But such a king, if he has gambled himself away, will 
have neither the authority nor the money to take away or buy the cow of a 
Brahmin. The stanza refers to a king who, due to his own fault, has lost 
much in the game of dice (papdh ). Such a king may take away the cow Of 
a Brahmin and enjoy her milk, 

25. p. 185 : Falk translates sabhdm eti kitavdh prcchdmano je$ySrtAtl 
tanva daiuj&nah (RV 10.34.6) “The gambler goes to the Sabha asking 
himself ‘shall I win?” (Zur SabhS geht der Spieler, indem er sit-i fragt; 

, Werde ich gewinnen ? ‘ ), This is not correct. A challenge issued by the 
gambler to his opponents is here implied by the verb prach. We have to 
translate : “ The gambler goes to the SabhS challenging with the words. * I am 
going to win feeling proud of himself (?) ”, Or, “ The gambler goes to the 
SabhS challenging (* who wants to play with me ? *). With the thought ( iti ) 

' I am going to win ’ he feels proud of himself ( ? ) ” 

The book has unfortunately many misprints. It would be purposeless 
to list only a few. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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ELEMENTS OF POETRY IN THE MAHABHARATA : by Ram 
Karan Sharma ; Motifal Banarsidass, Delhi, I98S. Pp. 179, Price : 
Rs. 125/-, 

In this book the author presents a classification of the vairous figures of 
speech collected from the critically edited text of the three parvans of the 
Mahabharata ( Mbh ): Adi, Vans ( but ‘ Aramyaka ’ according to the cr. edn,) 
and Bhlsma. As the author states the book is “ not a rhetorical discussion 
of the soul of the poetry of the MahSbhSrata. It rather aims at enumerat¬ 
ing the symbolic, alliterative, paronomastic, or repetitive linguisic features 
that beautify the body of the MahSbhSrata.” ( p. 1 ) Yet the author chooses 
to use the words ‘ elements of poetry * in the title of the book, and not just 
‘ poetic embellishments apparently because he believes what Jayadeva 
{ Candraloka 1. 8) has to say about poetry : “One who regards poetry as 
word ar.d meaning without alanikara, why does he not regard fire as 
without heat? ” (p. 8 ), 

The author has presented the account of the ** poetic expressions 
of the corpus ” ( p. 1 } as follows: Chapters 1-8 classify the arthatacakSras/ 
Chapter 9 details the poetic idioms, and chapter 10 classifies the sabdS- 
lamkBras. In chapter U we have a useful discussion of ‘ repetition * as a 
technique of oral poetry, 

The book evinces the author’s deep study of the alamkaratastra and his 
fnmiliartiy with the classical Sanskrit literature. His detailed presentation of 
the figures of speech reveals the amazing variety of the objects used in the 
epic as upamanas. Students of Sanskrit poetry would eagerly await a similar 
treatment at the hands of the author for the remaining parvans of the Mbh. 

On p. 7 the author says that Vyasa taught Bharat a to his five pupils. 
Strictly speaking, in this context, he should have said : ‘ to his son and four 
pupils ( 1. 57. 74-75 and 1. 1. 63). 

In a passage cited on p, 12 from the Citramlmamsa ( p. 6) the author 
renders the word bh&mika as ' costume ’ ( iaiittst samprapta citrabhSmika- 
bhedan ). The word is better rendered as ‘ role ' or * character ’ ( sthitibhedan 
Comm. Sudha, although Tattvaloka has vesaparigrahah ). 
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The author renders the figure of speech SvabhSvokti as ‘ description 
of nature’ ( p. 12). But on the same page he also observes that for this 
olamkSra, the epic poet’s imagination was confined to forest life and battle 
scenes. Hence, and also because of the definition of Svabhavokti cited by the 
author from the Kuvcdayanattda on p, 146, the name of the aiamkara is better 
rendered as description of the natural state or condition ( jatyadisthatya 
svabba vasya varnan am ). __ ____ 

ItTThc chapter on idioms the author could have mentioned atmanam 
urdhvaretasam kf ( 6. 115. 13 ) which is used to signify * to practise celibacy 
( odyapfabhrti me daSa brahmacaryarn bhavifyati 1. 94. 88). 

On pp. 167-168 the author approvingly cites from an article : u Oral 
Poets of South India : The Todas ” by Emeneau in which he says that accord¬ 
ing to the Mbh. I. 1 the text has undergone three successive recitations each of 
which was of a different length. In this connection it is better to note, in the 
first instance, that the Mbh. I. 1 reports the composition of the Bhdrata by 
YySsa ( 1. I. 52 ) and its two ( not three ) recitations : one by VaisampSyana 
( 1.1. 18, 57-58) and the other by SOta Ugra§ravas (1.1.23). Next, it is 
equally important to note that the first recitation, since it was carried out in 
the presence of Vy3sa himself, could not have very materially differed in length 
from the original composition. The case was quite different in the case 
of the second recitation. 

In the last paragraph of the book the author observes that oral litera* 
ture like the Mbh ., when compared with written literature, is devoid of 
** artificial refinement in syntax or embellishments ”( p. 175). But as far 
as the embellishments are concerned this observation is contradicted by the 
wealth of the alamkaras gathered by the author and by his statement on p. 13 ! 
*' there is hardly a page in our corpus that does not have at least half a do¬ 
zen striking examples of the figures of round ”, 

The book under review is the second edition of the teat first published 
in 1964 by the University of California, This proves its wide populaity which 
it rightly deseves. The author says th it the second edition is just a reprint 
of the first edition * except that the indices have been appended in order to 
facilitate its referential readability.” (Author’s Preface to the second edition). 
Actually we have only one index, and not indices. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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Review 


Diverse Treatment 

M. A. MEHENDALE 


Moral Dilemmas in (be Mahabharata. 

Edited by Bimai Krishna Matilal. 

Shimla: Indian Institute of Advanced Study 

and Motilal Banarsidass. Delhi. 1989, pp. xiv+ 157, Rs. 95. 


fpHE book contains thirteen contributions on the subject of 
1 Moral Dilemmas in the Mahabharata. The authors are 
B. K. Matilal, T.S. Rukmani, S.P. Dubey, K. Kunjunni Raja, 
Y. Krishnan, A.N. Jani, Amiya Dev, S. G. Kantawala, P. D. 
Santina, S. Paul Kashyap, M. M. Agrawal, E.R. Sreekrishna 
Sarma and S. M. Kulkami. They have picked up different 
incidents from the Mahabharata like Arjuna's laying down the 
arms, or Draupadl’s raising the question about the validity of the 
last play in the game of dice which in their opinion constitute 
moral dilemmas. The treatment is diverse and unfortunately only 
a few of the contributions have a direct bearing on the subject. 
Some contributors, Matilali for instance, also make clear the 
situation in which a character could be said to face a moral 
dilemma. 

The contributions were piesentedfor discussion at a collo¬ 
quium organised by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study at 
Shimla, apparently in the year 1988. The date is nowhere stated. 
One has to guess it. In the opinion of the Editor, the topic 
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set lor discussion is rather an outstanding one, not a bit less 
daring and intriguing” (p.xi), and as stated by him, the credit 
for choosing the topic goes to Margaret Chatterji of HAS. 

Matilal, in his contribution, which was probably meant 
as a key-note address, rightly observes that the dilemmas 
presented in the Mahabharata are in some sense universal and 
therefore a discussion on them would be Quite relevant even in 
present times. Matilal describes the situation in which it could 
be said that a given character in the epic is faced with a moral 
dilemma as follows: This happens when the character in question 
“is committed to two or more moral obligations, but circum¬ 
stances are such that an obligation to do x cannot be fulfilled 
without violating an obligation to do y” (p.6). But it does not 
seem correct when he goes on to say that the agent’s choice in 
such cases is either irrational, i.e. arbitrary, or is based on 
grounds other than moral (p.6). It would be equally incorrect to 
say that the agent’s weakness of the will plays an important role 
in his decision-making procedure. One would rather say that the 
choice was governed by what appeared to the agent to be a 
superior moral law of the two. It is in this way, for example, 
that Bhl$ma made his choice when he was faced with the 
dilemma should he stick to his vow of celibacy or should he 
do what Satyavat! asked him to do, (1.97.8-26); or, Dusyanta 
made his choice in the drama of Kalidasa when he was faced 
with the dilemma—-should he accept SakuntahVs word and be 
guilty of accepting somebody clsc’s wife, or should he rely on his 
own memory and be guilty of abandoning his own wife? (Sakun- 
tala 5.29 : daratyegi bhavamy ’ aho parastri-sparsaptimsulali). 

Matilal mentions two typical cases of moral dilemma! both 
faced by Arjuna, one just before the war and other in the midst 
of the war. Arjuna's alternatives in the first case were : (i) to 
fight the war and kill the elders; (ii) not to fight the war and save 
the elders. He chose for himself the latter, but Krsna persuaded 
him to choose the former and yet do justice to both by fighting 
the war without any self-interest. Similarly in the second case 
Arjuna was faced with the alternatives: (i) to keep his word 
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and kill Yudhisthira; (ii) not to keep his word and save the 
life of his elder brother. Even here Krsna asked him to choose 
the latter and yet do justice to both. Matilal seems to have 
missed this point. 

On p. 17 Matilal observes: “But the acknowledgement of 
possible flexibility does not mean that the fixity and universality 
of ethical laws will be entirely negotiable.” To prove his point 
Matilal refers to the story of Rama and says that he “idealized” 
dharma (p. 18, also p. 14). It is not clear to which incident in 
the Ramayana Matilal refers. Perhaps, he has in mind Rama’s 
going to the forest as asked for by Kajkeyl, and this in spite of 
the entreaties of Bharata, and the advice tendered to him by 
the sages Jabali and Vasistha. If this surmise is correct, it will 
not prove Matilal's point that Rama “idealized” dharma. For, 
Rama did accept the kingdom after his return from the forest. 
This is not a matter of course as many seem to assume. A very 
ideal Rama could have said: “When Kaikeyl asked the boon 
her intention clearly was that I should never ascend the throne. 
If Bharata does not wish to be a king, that is a matter for him. 
I for one am out of the question.” But Rama does not say 
this and rightly so. He accepts the kingdom in the interest of 
the subjects of Ayodhya. It therefore seems that the ethical laws 
were looked upon as negotiable as long as they were not violated 
for self-aggrandisement. 

Besides Matilal’s contribution, there arc very few other 
papers which have a direct bearing on the subject of the collo¬ 
quium. Among these few may be mentioned S.P. Dubey’s paper 
on “The Concept of Moral Dilemma: its Applicability in the 
Context of the Mahabharata." Dubey maintains that there are 
three characters in the Mahabh&rata who do not experience 
moral dilemmas: Duryodhana, Kama and Krsna. Whereas this 
statement seems to be true of Duryodhana, one cannot say the 
same about the other two. It could be said that Kr$na faced 
the dilemma when, during the war, he started to attack Bhl$ma 
on two occasions (6.55. S6-92; 102.37-58). His dilemma could 
be: Should he take up the weapon and break his vow not to do 
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so, or should he kill Bhisma and safeguard the interest of the 
Pandavas? Similarly Kama could be said to have faced a 
dilemma when Indra asked for his armour and kundalas: Should 
he keep his vow and part with the armour or should he not do 
so in the interest of Duryodhana (3.285.1)? It has, however, to 
be observed that Karna compromised his vow when he asked 
for Indra’s sakti in return (3.294. 17.23). Dubey chooses to pick 
up the Amba-episode to point out a moral dilemma for Bhisma 
but he does not state it correctly. The moral dilemma before 
Bhisma was not whether he should marry her or send her back 
to Salva as Dubey seems to make out. The dilemma, if at all, 
before Bhisma arose when Paraiuriima, his teacher, asked him to 
marry Ambi or be ready for a fight. Dubey’s narration of the 
episode is not in keeping with the critically edited text of the 
Mahabharata. Dubey, at one stage, observes: “Amba insists on 
marrying Bhisma himself as it was he who abducted her . , . ” 
(p.41). But Ambfi never does this. 

Not only this, there are many other statements in Dubey’s 
article for which there is no justification in the epic. On p. 39 he 
says that Karna was jealous of Bhisma, and that he decided to 
stay away from the battle while Bhisma led the army because of 
this jealousy. This is not the whole truth. Kama stayed away from 
the battle because he was underrated by Bhisma (5.165.27). 
According to Bhisma, Kama was not an atirathi, not even a 
rathi. but just an ardharatbi (5.165.5-6). Karna stayed away also 
because Bhisma agreed to lead the army of Duryodhana on con¬ 
dition that either Karna fights first or Bhisma fights first 
(5.153.24). Karna was jealous of Arjuna no doubt, but that was 
not because of Draupadi, but because Arjuna was a match for 
him and, on occasions, had proved himself superior to him. It is 
incorrect to say that Karna was not allowed to participate in 
the svayamvara of Draupadi (p.39), because he was a sutaputra. 
The passage in which Draupadi is supposed to have said noham 
varayami eutam occurs only in one Nepali, one Kahntrt allied 
to Devanagari, and partly in the Devanagari version (including 
that of Nllkamha). It is totally absent in the Knsmiri, the oldest 
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Nepali and the Bengali version of the north and in the whole 
of the southern recension. It is therefore rightly looked upon 
as an interpolation in the critical edition (1.178.1827"). On the 
other hand we have a clear statement in the Mahabhnrata, 
which is found in all versions, viz., that Karpa, like many 
other kings, did try to string the bow but failed to do so 
(1.179.4). It is again wrong to state that Duryodhana sent 
his messenger to Draupadi straight away to bring her to the 
assembly hall (p.42). Dubey blames Bhisma and others for not 
restraining Duryodhana at this stage. But it is well to remember 
that Duryodhana in the first instance sent his messenger to take 
Draupadi, who in his view had become a dost, to the house 
of the Kauravas to do the menial work (2.59.1). How does 
Dubey expect Bhisma to intervene at this stage? It was only 
when Draupadi raised the question about the validity of the 
last game in which she was staked that Duryodhana wanted 
her to come to the assembly and get the answer directly from 
those present there (1.60.16). Finally, it may be noted that 
Bhisma was able to extend his life for fifty-eight days not on 
account of the boon (vara) received by him from his father (cf. 
Dubcy’s f.n.66) but because he could do so with the help of 
yoga (6.114.112; 13.154.2-6). What Bhisma received from his 
father could at best be described as a blessing ( aiirvada ). Bhisma 
turned it into a boon (vara) by making the aslrvada come true. 
That Bhisma extended his life with the help of yoga is mentioned 
also by Sri Ramanujacarya —he makes no reference to vara at 
all while commenting on the brahmasutra (4.2.19). 

Writing on “A Note on the Moral Dilemmas in the \fahabha- 
rata", Kunjunni Raja observes that Dhrtarasfra was always faced 
with moral dilemmas (p.51). But this cannot be correct in view 
of the definition of the moral dilemma given by the author 
himself. A moral dilemma has to be a conflict, not between right 
and wrong but between two ‘rights’ (p.49). But Dhrtara$fra’s 
alternatives are between what is right and what is wrong viz., 
his unmindful affection for his son (p.51). Kunjunni Raja does 
not give any foot-notes and consequently no text references even 
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for such important statements as those made by Markantjeya 
(p.50), and Bhisma (p.51) 1 . This practice has led him to assume, 
as is widely done, that the famous stanza janami dharmam etc. 
(p.S!) occurs in the Mahiibhnrata. But this is not true. The stanza 
occurs in the Pan da vagi tii (57) of unknown authorship and there 
it is put in the mouth, not of Dhrtaras$ra but, of Duryodhana. 
However a stanza occurs in the Mahcbharata (2.57.8) the last two 
lines of which are somewhat similar to those of stanza jan&mi 
dharmam etc. The last two lines of the Piintfavagita stanza run as 
kenupi devena hrdi sthitemi yatha niyukto 'smi tatha car ami. The 
Mahitbharata lines run as : tenantiiistah pravanad irambho yatha 
niyukto 'smi tat ha v ah ami. 

Arjuna’s dilemma—should he fight the war and be responsible 
for killing his kinsmen or should he lay down the arms and spare 
their lives—has been referred to by many contributors partici¬ 
pating in the colloquium. M.M. Agrawal devotes an entire 
paper to this subject: “Arjuna’s Moral Predicament”. In 
Agrawal’s opinion Arjuna’s hesitation reflects partly a conflict 
of sentiments and partly of prudence, nevertheless it is a moral 
dilemma. In the light of the famous Gita stanza nasfo mohah 
smrtir lohdha . . . (18.73). Agrawal states the net result of the 
Gita- teaching to be as follows: “He (i.e. Arjuna) is free from 
moha , and relinquishing all thoughts of personal gain he is now 
in a position to act from the motive of duty alone” (p.]40). But 
it would be welt to remember that this is true only in the limited 
context of the Gita. It is not true in the larger Mahabharata 
context because Arjuna’s subsequent behaviour during and after 
the war does not bear this out. Also Arjuna does not really 
say what Agrawal makes him say. He simply says that he is 
now free from the moha regarding his duty (he was dharmasam- 
mudhacetiih {2.7} 2 before the Gita was told to him), he has 
regained the memory of his duty which he had lost and is there¬ 
fore willing to do what Krjna has asked him to do. 

These "are about all the papers (a total of four out of thirteen) 
that have a direct bearing on the subject of the moral dilemma. 
The rest of the papers have only a somewhat loose connection 
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with it or no connection at all. 

Writing on “Moral Dilemmas in the Mahabhcirata", T.S. 
Rukmani starts with the assumption that there is such a thing 
as a standard moral behaviour and then says that all acts which 
deviate from this behaviour give rise to dilemmas. But this 
statement is vety different from what Matilal and many other 
participants have to say on what constitutes a moral dilemma. 
Hence if Duryodhana lists the misdeeds of the Papdavas and of 
K.r$pa (pp.21-22) these cannot be illustrations of moral .dilemmas. 
On account of her very different notion of what a moral 
dilemma is, Rukmani is the sole contributor who feels: “The 
dilemma is never brought to the forefront as a ‘dilemma’ and 
that the question of moral dilemmas in the Mahabharota is diffi¬ 
cult to understand” (p.32). 3 

Rukmani objects to the game of dice because it has been 
condemned by Manu (9.221 If). But how does she expect the 
characters of the Mahabharata to be guided by the rules of 
Manu who came much later? Rukmani says that Manu permit¬ 
ted gambling, but not betting (p.27) and in support refers to 
Manu (9.223). But Manu says nothing of the sort in this stanza. 
What Manu says is 

apranibhir yat kriyate tat lokc dyutam ucyaic 
pranibhilj kriyate yas tu sa vijneyah samShvayah 

in which he makes distinction between the game to be played 
with inanimate objects {dyiita) and one to be played with animate 
objects ( samahvaya ). Gambling with betting is known in India 
since the Vedic period. On p. 32, Rukmani says that the story 
of Kausika occurs in the Virataparvan but does not say where 
exactly in the Virafaparvan. Actually it is to be found in the 
Aranyakaparvan (Adhyaya 197). 

A.N. Jani has contributed a paper on “The Socio-Moral 
Implications of DraupadPs marriage to Five Husbands”. This 
out-of-the-way marriage is not a case of a moral dilemma. For 
whom could it be a dilemma—for Drupada, Yudhisthira, or 
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Draupadt ? It is really a question of finding justification for an 
act which went against the rules of marriage sanctioned by tradi¬ 
tion (1.187.26-27). Jani sees the solution of the problem in 
an ‘ethnological fact’ fp.72). For this Jani simply relies on the 
statement of Yudhi§thira in which he says that in suggesting a 
polyandrous marriage he was merely going the way his ancestors 
did (1.187.28), But we arc entitled to ask : Who were these 
ancestors of Yudhtfthira who entered into a marriage of this 
type? How were Jatila, VfirksT or even Saibya related to the 
Pandavas? It is going too far when Jani says: “Polyandry was 
in vogue in their (i.e. of the Pandavas) family” (p.73) because 
Kuntt had three sons, one each from Dh'arma, Vayu and Indra. 
As we know this had happened apparently because Kunti was 
acting under constraints oft he mantra received by her—each. 
mantra could be used only once, and as a corollary the same' 
deity could not be invited a second time (1.104.3). Would Jani 
say that Kuntt was the ‘wife’ of the three deities whom she 
invited? Yudhisthira, no doubt, is called ‘Dharmaputra’, but is 
KuntT ever referred to as ‘Dharmapatru’, or for that matter 
Vayupatnl or IndrapatnT? If not, how can we say that Kuntt 
had entered into a polyandrous marriage? And granting that to 
be the case, why does Yudhisthira then not justify the marriage 
on the ground that his mother had done the same? 

Jani looks down upon polyandry as an uncivilized custom 
(p.73). This means that whether a community is civilized or not 
depends on its marriage customs. Will the author then be 
prepared to accept that Indians, as against the communities who 
practise monogamy, were uncivilized because they, until recently, 
were polygamous? 

The author at one stage suggests, as has been suggested by 
other scholars before him, that since Pandavas had lived on the 
Himalayas for some years and that since some Aryan tribes 
who came to India via the Himalayas practised polyandry, 
Pandavas too chose that form of marriage. But there is no 
reason why tho PSndavas should not have followed the customs 
of their own family and adopted alien ones. It is hardly necessary 
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to discuss here C.V. Vaidya's view, which Jani approvingly cites 
(p.73), that Pandavas belonged to a family other than that of 
the Kauravas. Matilal puts very mildly his reservations on this 
suggestion when he says, “The evidence to support it seems to be 
insufficient'’ (p.xi). 

While writing on “Marriage and Family in the Mahabiwrata : 
Some Aspects", S.G. Kantawala deals with the subject of niyoga. 
The custom has been looked upon differently at different 
times, but one would find it hard to agree with Kantawala when 
he says that Satyavati’s suggestion to Bhisma to procreate sons 
on Vicitravirya’s widows presented a dharma-dilemma for him 
(p.90). Kantawala seems to think that Bhisma’s expression 
dharmad apet^tn (1.97,23) was made with reference to niyoga. 
That is not the case. About the practice of niyoga, Bhisma 
agrees with Satyavati that it was paro dharmah £1.97.13; earlier 
Satyaval \\ dharmam kartum Vuirhasi. 10). It is with regard to 
Satyavati’s insistence that Bhisma should break his vow to 
remain a celibate, if not as dharma, then as apaddharma, that 
he considers the suggestion to be something that is ‘far away 
from dharma’. 

It is difficult to find anything of a moral dilemma in E.R. 
Srcckrishna Sarma’s paper on Arjunvistidayoga. In his paper 
Sarma does not discuss the dejection felt by Arjuna at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, as one would be inclined to believe from 
the title of the paper, but the one he felt at the sight of Du^ala 
in the Sindhu country when he was out on a victorious expedition 
for Yudhisthira’s Asvamedha DuhSala came up to Arjuna and 
begged him to protect her child whom she held in her arms. 
Sarma describes at length, much of which is the result of his 
imagination, the remorse Arjuna must have felt at her sight. 
Arjuna, of course, must have remembered that it was he who 
was responsible for killing Jayadratha, Duhsal.Vs husband, in 
the war. He therefore blamed Duryodhana whose greed for the 
kingdom had forced war on the Pandavas which they had 
to fight according to the dharma of a ksatriya (14.77.39-40). 
For the rest of what Sarma says there is no evidence in the epic. 
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There is a statement in Sarma’s paper which is dillicult to 
accept. He makes Arjuna say; “Should I not feel the same sense 
of shame and insult to dharma now, as ought to have hcen 
felt by Duryodhana and his associates on that occasion (i.e. 
when Draupadi’s modesty was outraged in the Sabha)?” (pp.146- 
47). Does Sarma consider the shameful acts of the Kauravas 
in the Sabha and Arjuna’s killing Jayadratha to fulfil his vow 
which reduced DuhSala to her pitiable plight to be on a par with 
each other? 

As a point of detail one may note that it is not true, as 
Sarma makes it out, that Gandhari wished to have a daughter 
(p. 145). This occurs in an interpolated passage (I. App.l. No.63). 

The question raised by Draupadi regarding the validity of 
the last play in the game of dice in which she was staked has 
been mentioned by more than one contributor as an instance 
of a moral dilemma. S.M. Kulkarni has an entire paper tpp.l 50- 
156) devoted to it. All those who speak about it agree that 
the question remained unsolved to the end. In fact, MatiJal goes 
to the extent of saying that Draupadi’s dilemma “is not only 
unresolved but also unresolvablc” (p.x). 

It has to be observed that the problem posed by Draupadi’s 
question has not been correctly followed. In the first instance, 
let it be remembered that it is not a moral dilemma, but is one 
which has legal implication (sec also Matilal, p. xi,2j, especially 
the one related to the rules of the game of dice. According to a 
remark made by Sakuni we learn that a gambler could stake 
himself only when nothing else was left with him to stake. In 
the eyes of Sakuni, Yudhisthira had committed adimrma since he 
staked himself when a certain item of his property, viz. his wife, 
had remained unstaked (2.58.29). In order to tempt Yudhisthira 
to stake Draupadi even after he had staked himself he offered 
Yudhisthira freedom from bondage if after staking Draupadi he 
won thejast game. He told Yudhisthira : “You stake Draupadi 
on your part, and I will stake you. If you win this game, you 
would not only not lose Draupadi, but you will win back your 
own freedom (2.58.31)”. Sakuni could do this since Yudhisthira 
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had become the dasa of the Kauravas. Unfortunately for Yudhi¬ 
sthira he lost the last game too. But now Draupadi raises a 
question regarding the legality of the last game. Her question 
boils down to this: Can a dasa, who is not supposed to own any 
dhana (2.63.1), play a game of dice ? However, raising this 
question does not make Draupadi ‘a social rebel’ or ‘a non¬ 
conformist’ (p. 2); nor was she ‘standing up for the rights and 
autonomy of the entire womanhood of that time’ (p. 3), as 
Matilal observes. It is no use making Draupadi what she is^_ not. 
Matilal also feels that Draupadt’s question raises problem of a 
general nature like : Can wives be regarded as chattels? Can 
they be gambled away? (p. xi). This also is not true. 4 As he him¬ 
self observes, her question is a specific one and it has only legal 
implication. 

With regard to the conduct of the game of dice, Matilal 
observes: “If Sakuni cheated Yudhisthira in the game of dice and 
Yudhisthira did not claim that he had been cheated, even when 
this was openly known to him, would Sakuni be morally 
reprehensible? I believe he could be but he would not be legally 
condemned” (p. xi). 1 do not wish to argue whether or not 
Sakuni was morally reprehensible or deserved to be legally 
condemned. But it has to be pointed out that the presumption 
from which these considerations follow, viz., that Sakuni cheated 
Yudhisthira and that this was known to the latter, is baseless. 
In the first instance Sakuni was an acknowledged expert in the 
game, whereas Yudhisthira was admittedly not. In a match be¬ 
tween these two, where is the necessity for Sakuni to resort to 
fraudulent play? Next, both parties, before the start of the game, 
had expressly agreed not to resort to cheating (2,53.2-5) and 
there is no reason to believe that any one of them violated the 
agreement. Bhlsma has openly declared that Yudhisthira has 
at no stage complained of fraudulent play on the part of Sakuni 
(2.60.42). When Yudhisthira lost the first game he felt that he 
lost it because the number of vibhitaka fruit with which they 
were playing was small. JHe therefore suggests to use large 
number fruit (2.54.1). This did not help Yudhisthira, and he 
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went on losing. If a gambler suspects fraudulent play he had the 
right to object to the winner’s declaration jit am (cf. Harivamia, 
89-38). Yudhis|bira does nothing of the sort, on the contrary he 
declares that he was defeated (2.60.41). 

All contributors who have referred to the subject of Drau- 
padi’s problem have declared that the problem remained un¬ 
resolved till the end: Matilal (p. 2), T.S, Rukmani (p. 31), S.P. 
Dubey (p. 43), S.M. Kulkarni (p. 155); Kunjunni Raja is of the 
opinion that Draupadi should.not have raised the question 
because that would prove Yudhistbira to be a liar (p. 51). 
Apparently according to him too the question remained un¬ 
answered. As was mentioned above Matilal has gone a step further 
and has declared it to be ‘unresolvable’ (p. x). This again is not 
true. What the Mahiibharata tells us in this regard is as follows: 
Duryodhana challenged the Paticjavas that if any one of them 
said that Yudhisjhira was not the master of Draupadi when he 
staked her he (Duryodhana) would accept the verdict and free 
Draupadi (2.63.20). Arjuna accepted the challenge and boldly 
asked the Kauravas that when Yudhisfhira bad lost himself 
whose master could he be (2.63.21), thereby implying that he 
could not be the master of Draupadi. Arjuna’s reply had settled 
the question of Draupadi once for all. The Kauravas accept the 
verdict and Dhrtar^sjra steps forward to confer boons on 
Draupadi. The intervening stanzas about bad omens (2.63.22-26) 
are clearly an interpolation and should have reaily no place in 
the epic narrative. The ugly situation was saved by Arjuna’s 
reply and not by ‘a miracle’ as Matilal thinks (p. 3) s . 

Y. Krishnan's contribution on “The Meaning of the Puru$- 
arthas”, Amiya Dev’s on “La Guerre de Kuruksetra n’aura pas 
lieu: Udyoga Reconsidered” 9 , Peter Delia Santina’s on “Concep¬ 
tions of Dharma in the Sramanical and Bnihmnical Traditions: 
Buddhism and the Mahabhurata " 7 , and S. Paul Kashyap’s on 
“Reflections, on the Concept of Action in the Gita" have no 
relevance to the subject of moral dilemma. They may be good 
papers in themselves (Matilal describes some of them as ‘schol¬ 
arly 1 {p. xiii), ‘illuminating’ (p. ix), raising ‘some interesting 
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points’ (p. xii), but they have very little to do with the topic of 
moral dilemmas. 

The editor does not seem to have given his attention to the 
details of the editorial work. He has no doubt written an excel¬ 
lent Introduction, summarizing the contents of the papers and 
offering his own comments on them. But there are certain other 
functions which he should have carried out. He, as Editor, should 
have, for example, asked those contributors who have not sup¬ 
plied references to give them in the footnotes to substantiate the 
statements made by them in the text. There is a paper in which 
the author does, indeed, give references but they are of no avail 
since the references are only to the parvans without further 
details. Where should a reader look for verification of a state¬ 
ment if the author simply says that it occurs in the Santiparvan 
(without giving the Adhyaya and the sloka number)? Further 
the Editor could have brought to the notice of the writers certain 
inconsistencies, e.g. the very first sentence of the first paper says 
that the Mahabharata describes itself as a £»stra of dharma, 
artha, kama and moksa (p. 20) whereas the stanza cited in 
support of this statement in f.n. I on p. 32 mentions only three 
subjects viz. art ha, dharma and kdma. 

The Editor could have also told a contributor that the critical 
edition, of the Mah&bhdrata has not been edited by Sukthankar 
and Karmarkar (p. 48) but that the General Editors of the 
critical edition were V.S. Sukthankar, S.K. Belvalkar and P.L. 
Vaidya in that order. . T 

The book is happily free from serious printing errors (except 
‘unusually’ for ‘usually’ p. 49). But the same, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of the Sanskrit stanzas cited in it. 


References 

1. Which can now be given as 3.26.10-15 and 2.62.15. 

2. Also cf. mohakalilam of Arjuna mentioned by Kr;na 2.52. 

3. Other contributors have a different view, e.g, Matifal p.5,7; S.P. 
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Dubey p.35, A.N. Jani p.69. 

4. That a husband could stake his wife is made clear by Pujkara’s 
suggestion to Nala to stake Datnuyanti (3.58.3). That Nala does not 
oblige him is a different matter. 

5. For a detailed discussion of the subject, see M.A. Mehendale: Drau- 
padi’s Question, Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. 
35.179-194.1986. 

6. To say, as Amiya Dev does, that “He (i.e. Kfsna) comes to sell 
peace, he goes back buying war, and without regret” (p. 84) is, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, totally misinterpreting Krsna’s peace mission. 
The author says Dhpardpra’s sight was temporarily restored (p.85). 
But this is reported only in the Southern recension and in some 
contaminated DevanSgari manuscripts, cf. 5. 129: 495-496. It is not 
correct to say that Duryodhana won’t yield even a ‘necdlepick’ of 
earth (p. 88). What he would not yield is a needle-prick of earth 
(5.125.26). 

7. Gita does not promise both heaven and kingdom to K$atriyas as is 
said by the contributor on p. 113. It is a case of either-or (Gtpd 
2.37), and not both. 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL CODE OF THE ROVE DA : by Subhash Kak; 

Aditya Prakashan, New Delhi; 1994; Pp. xi, 144; Price : Rs. 175/- 

While reading an essay in a popular magazine 1 the author of this book 
suddenly got tbe idea that the identical size of the sun and the moon when 
viewed from the earth had something to do with the structure of the flgveda. 
In the year 1991 he discovered that the number of hymns in the Mapddas of 

the ftgveda encoded certain facts about the passage of tbe sun and the moon. 
His later investigations with the help of a computer convinced him that this 
correspondence was not a coincidence but was deliberately Achieved. ( p. x ). 

Tbe book deals with a variety of subjects related to Vedic astronomy. 
After taking a review of the context in which Vedic studies were carried out 
in the nineteenth century, the author deals with the chronology of the Vedic 
texts and astronomy of the fire altars.. Next, he deals with the proper subject 
of the book viz. the architecture of the Rgveda’ and tbe F.gvcdic code. In 
tbe end he also analyzes the text of the Atharvaveda and the BhagavadgltS 
to point out that they also reveal a knowledge of (he code. 

The author has based his calculations on the number of hymns and 
their internal groupings in each Mandala. But as has been long recognized 
the number of hymns in each Magdala as found in the text today cannot 
be the same in the original collection of the ten Mandalas. The present 
collection violates at several places the principle of arranging the hymns, 
in the descending number of stanzas. To restore the arrangement to its 
proper order it is necessary to split the longer hymns into shorter ones. 
To given single example, in the present arrangement of the Rgveda Samkita 
tbe numberof hymns in Mandala 3 is 62. The last hymn consits of 18 stanzas, 
whereas the one immediately preceding it has 7 stanzas. This violates the 
principle of arrangement referred to above. To restore the proper order it is 
necessary to split the last hymn of eighteen stanzas into six treas which arc 
addressed to different deities.* When this is done the number of hymns in the 
third Mandala becomes 67, instead of 62 as at present. If the author’s conclu¬ 
sions are to be accepted it would mean that the redactor who gave the final 
shape to the Samhita deliberately combined the six treas mentioned above into 
a single hymn so that the total number of hymns in Mandala throe becomes 62 
as is required for the code discovered by the author. This must have been a 
very bold and purposeful act of the redactor and it is difficult to imagine that 
such a significant step left no trace behind it. The author himself is aware 
of the fact that the astronomical code 1 discovered’ by him as the basis for the 


• The author does not give any details about this magazine* 
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organization of tbe ftgveda, was “ forgotten very early as there is no explicit 
mention of it even in the earliest indexes ” ( p. 109). He therefore feels safe 
to assume “ that if a text is organized according to the numbers of the code 
then that constitutes evidence supporting a date that is pre-Buddhistic *’ 
( p. 11/9 ). He then proceeds to demonstrate (chapter 7) that the organization 

of the texts of the Atharvaveda and the Bhagavadglta reflects the code 

* 

numbers. But it should be quite clear that tbe BhagavadgltS in its present 
form can impossibly be a part of tbe * original ’ Mahabkaraia. 

There are some inaccurate and misleading statements in tbe book. On 
p. 1 4 the author says : ** Rasabha whichliterally means the twin asses’ are defi¬ 
ned in the Nighantu I, 15 as Asvinau ... ” But what the Nighatitu here does 
is simply list ibe different animals that are yoked to the vehicles of different 
deities, c. g. hart of Indra, robiiah of Agni, etc. In this list are mentioned 
rasabhau, i. e. two asses which serve as draught-animals for Asvinau. One 
may therefore say that the asses are characteristic 'inimals of AivinS. 4 Similarly 
the Nighantu at the same place does not define Aja ( goat) as sun. It only 
■mentions goats ( ajah pi., not sg.) as the characteristic draught-animals of 
PQsan. The identification of Pu$an with sun and of the AsvinS with Gemini 
cannot be taken for granted for the Rgveda. 

M. A. Mehendale 


s Cf. H. Oldenbcrg ; Prolegomena, p 198; for a complete discussion sec pp. 191-202. 

s One-should read Rasabha or Rffsabbau. The dual number does not convey twin 
asses, but two asses. 

i This, however, is not correct. The characteristic animals of AsvinS are winged horses 
( Cf. Liidcrs, Varuna. p. 86 and his footnote 3 on p. 89. Although Luders does Dot say 
it hire, it is likely that rosabha, in this context, means * screaming aod not 4 ass ’ 
(cf. Liiders. Philologica Ittdica, p. 754). 
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JOHANN OTTO FERDINAND KIRSTE j KLEINE SCHRIFTEN 
Ediled by Walter Slaje, Franzsteiner Verlag, Stuttgart; 1993; Pp. 
XIII + 374; Price : DM 98/-. 

The present volume No. 33 in The Glasenapp-Stiftung series brings 
together Kirste’s ( 1851-1920) Kleine Schriften only in the field of Indology 
and a few of his reviews. Kirste’s other writings pertain to "Iranian and 
Slavic studies, 

Kirste studied at varions universities. His chosen subjects were : Classi¬ 
cal Philology, Sanskrit, and Comparative Grammar of Indoeuropean lang¬ 
uages. He was graduated in 1876 in Comparative Linguistics at Vienna. After 
carrying on bis studies further in Sanskrit and in Old Iranian and Middle 
Persian at Paris, Old Slovenian and Serbian at Belgrade, Kirste returned to 
Vienna where he worked in close collaboration with G. Biihler. He was then 
introduced by Biihler to the studies of Indian manuscripts as a result of 
which he described ( 1889-1892) a number of manuscripts, related to law 
books, which were made available to him by Biihler from the libraries of 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, and Deccan College, Pune. 

In 1891 an independent teaching post was established for Oriental 
Philology in the University of Graz ( Austria ) and Kirste became its first 
occupant ( April 1, 1892 ). Among the three Austrian aspirants for the post, 
Kirste, Hultzsch and Winternitz, Kirste was considered to be best suited for 
the post as he could teach, besides Sanskrit, Semitic and Iranian languages. 
Kirste fully justified these expectations. 1 

As far as Indology is concerned, Kirste’s research was centered mainly 
around Phonetics ( PratiSakhyas ). Grammar and Lexicography of the Jainas 
( Hemacandra ), Grhyasutras and the Mahabharata. The editor of the present 
volume has given a complete bibliography of Kirste’s writings which is extre¬ 
mely useful. His writings are divided into three groups : I Independent Works, 
II Short papers ( I. Indology, 2 Iranistik, 3 Slavic), and III Reviews (Indo¬ 
logy and Iranistik). Among his short papers, only the papers listed in the 
section Indology have been published. From among his numerous reviews. 


1 The above account is taken from the editor’s preface to the Volume. 
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ouly three, viz. the ones on H. Oldenberg’s The Grihya-Sutras. Pt. 2 ( Oxford, 
1892), E. Felber's Die indische Musik der vedischen und der klassischen 
Zeit. Nach den Platlen des Phonogramm-Archives des kais. Akademie. Mit 
Texten und Obers. v. B. Geiger 1 (Wien, 1912), and J. Hertel, Das Panca- 
tantra ... ( Leipzig, Berlin 1914 } appear in the Volume. Perhaps it would have 
been good also to include Kirste's reviews of such books as M. Winternitz, 
Das alt indische Hochzeitsrituell (Wien, 1892), H. Luders, Die Vydsa - $ik$a ■.. 
(Gottingen, 1894), W. Caland, Die altindischen Todien- und Bestattungs- 
gebrauche ...(Amsterdam, 1896) and some others. 

At the end the editor has listed obituary notices on J. Kriste and 
appreciations. 

The volume contains three rndexes, all selective : ( 1) Names and 
Subjects, (2) Words, and ( 3 ) Text-passages. 

M. A. Mehendale 


1 Kirste laments the fact that the plates No. 44* and 465 were not identified for him 
although:he had sought help from India. He therefore expressed the hope that an 
Indian who knew the texts recorded on those plates would some day come to Vienna 
and identify them. It is npt known whether Kirste's hope has hoen fulfilled. 
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HERMANN OLDENBERG : KLE1NE SCHRIFTEN, Teil 3, edited 
by Hanns-Peter Schmidt, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart; 1993 ; 
Pp. VIII + 1571-2103 -f (Register) 17. 

The first two parts of H. Oidenberg’s Kieine Schriften appeared in 
1967 ( 2nd edition 1987). They were edited by K. L. Janert. The two parts 
bring together only papers of H. Oldenberg to the exclusion of his monogra* 
phs and reviews. In addition, however, Janert gives at the beginning of Part 
2, a complete Bibliography of Oidenberg’s writings indicating simultaneously 
which of those writings find place in the two parts. Oidenberg’s writings fall 
into the following five sections : 1. Kieine Schriften; 2. Monographien ; 
3 Einzelbeitrage zu Sararaelwerken; 4. Textausgaben und Obersetzungen ; 
5. Rezensionen. 

The present third part in this series of Oldenberg's Kieine Schriften is 
edited by H. P. Schmidt. It forms a complement to the first two parts in the 
sense that it brings together under two heads three of Oldenberg’s Monographs 
(Vedaforschung, Indien und Religions wissenschaft, and Zur Geschichte der 
altindischen Prosa), one Excursus from his book on Buddha, and some selec- 
ted reviews. Besides, in the first section Schmidt also publishes Oldenberg's 
replies to Mommsen’s enquiries on the oldest criminal law. 

Schmidt states in his Vorwort his reasons for bringing together the 
above writings as follows : ( 1) The monograph on the history of old Indian 
prose is closely related to two of bis papers on narratives containing prose and 
poetry, (2) The monographs on Vedaforschung and Indien und die Religions* 
wissenschaft describe and justify Oidenberg’s methodological standpoint. (3) 
The excursus “ Ober das geographische Verhhltnis der vedischen und buddhi- 
stischen Kultur ” does not appear in the subsequent editions of Oidenberg’s 
book on Buddha, and it deserves to be saved from oblivion. ( 4 ) Oidenberg’s 
replies to Mommsen’s queries is not mentioned in Janert’s Bibliography 
appearing in Parti. (5 ) Several of Oidenberg’s reviews, since they make 
positive contributions to the subject, are as good as independent papers. 

Schmidt makes good one more deficiency in Janert’s Bibliography 
by publishing Oidenberg’s review of Pischel-Geldner’s “ Vedische Siudien, 
I. Heft”. 

In his Vorwort Schmidt mentions two entries conveyed to him by Janert 
which should have figured in the Bibliography. 

One need have no hesitation in agreeing with Schmidt for publishing 
the third part of Oidenberg’s writings for the reasons stated by him. Scholars 
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all over the world would be thankful to him, as indeed they were earlier to 
Janert, for making Oldenberg’s writings easily accessible. 

M. A. Mclendale 
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SURESVaRA’S VARTIKA ON S[$U AND MORTAMORTA BRAH¬ 
MAN A ed. by K. P. Jog & Shoun Hino (Advaita Tradition Series, 
Vol. 7 ); pub. by Motiial Bioarsidass Publishers Private Limited, 
Delhi, 1996 ; Pp. XX + 119; Price : Rs. 150/-. 

In this volume K. P. Jog and Shoun Hino have edited, translated and 
annotated Suresvara’s BrhadSrapyakopanisiidbhasyavSrlika 1 on 5isu (BjTJp. 
2.2) and MurtSmarta Br5hmarn ( By. Up. 2.3). The two authors have 
already earned the gratitude of scholars in general and of students of Indian 
philosophy in particular by similarly editing, translating and annotating 
several other Var.tikas on the Brhadaranyakopani§3dhh2sya ( Advaita 
Tradition Series Volumes 1-6). 

The importance of the Varttikas on the Brbad2ranyakopani§adbh2§ya 
for understanding the thought of Sankara, the Guru, and of Suresvara, the 
pupil, is recognized at all hands. As observed by Hajime Nakamura in his 
Foreword : ‘‘ Suresvara has underlined every small detail in the varied argu¬ 
ments in the Bh3?ya on the Upani?ad and clarified the same with characteri¬ 
stic skill ... The Vartika of Suresvara on the Brhadaranyakopanisad is truly 
his magnum opus and needed to be translated in full’*. It is therefore gratify, 
ing to note that Jog and Hino have undertaken to execute the task of transla¬ 
ting with annotations the Varttikas of Suresvara and supply the long-felt need. 

The authors observe : “ There is inherent difficulty in rendering into 
very simple English structure the slightly ( and comparatively ) truncated or 
complex Sanskrit structure; we have yet tried at a number of places to simplify 
the same by avoiding as much literal English rendering as in the earlier parts 
of our series.” ( Preface ). Even after admitting this difficulty of translation, 
one feels, occasionally, while going through the translation that the authors 
should have devoted a little more care and aimed at more accuracy in giving 
their renderings. A few examples are given below. 

1. The first line of stanza 2 on the $isu Br. reads as— 

This is translated as i " ( Also ) it was stated ' This is 
the secret doctrine of the ‘ Upani$ad V’ It is not clear why the authors re¬ 
peat the text word * Upaaisad \ It confuses the reader, since the word has 
been already rendered as ‘ secret doctrine The line is better rendered as 
“ { What) was stated as ‘ its secret teaching ’ ( viz. satyasya satyam ), its 
exposition is now given here ”, The authors rightly point out that the words 
tasyopanisat in the Vamika refer to BrUp. 2.1.20 where it is stated i 


i This is how the word is spelt in the text. It would have been better to spell it as 
v5 rtfiha. 
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trsrfofw which is there immediately followed by the words : 
STT<hI I tffir, RPTq;. 

2. Stanza 23 of the same Brahma pa reads as : 

TTTR^SStf&i ITT 0 ! ^3T?n: ?TR ?^?TT; | 

W^ffalT ?frT 5T| IRK] It 

This has been rendered as : “ The seven gods Rudra and others wait 
on Prapa ( residing ) in the eye ( etc. ). Having known them as non-decreas- 
ing, a worshipper does not experience decrease in (lit. destruction of ) food.” 

Comments i 

( i) It is not known why the authors add ‘(etc.)’ after * the eye \ 
It is warranted neither by the text of the VSrttika nor by the B r Up. 2. 2. 2 on 
which the stanza is based. The Upanijad passage does not mention any other 
sense organ like ear. nose etc. besides the eye ( aksan ). Moreover the 
Varttika 25 also emphatically states that the group of gods ( Rudra and 
others ) is only in the eye ( ). ( Unfortuna¬ 

tely the authors’ rendering of st. 25 is also not very happy. ) 

(ii) Upasate has been rendered as ‘ wait on * which means * attend on, 
serve . But this meaning is not intended here. Upasate of the VSrttika stands 
for upatisthante of the Br. Up. 2. 2. 2 where it is further paraphrased as 
anvdyatta connected withObviously upasate in the VSrttika is used in its 
literal meaning ‘ to sit or be near *. The most surprising thing is that the 
authors in a foot-note state ‘ offer worship to ’ to be the literal meaning of 
upasate ! 

(iii) The last quarter of the stanza n5nnak$ayam upasnute is rendered 
as ‘ does not experience decrease in ( lit. destruction of ) food ’. In the first 
instance one does not know what the authors gain by adding ‘ (lit. destruct¬ 
ion of)’ into the brackets, especially when they in their Preface say that they 
have tried to avoid literal English rendering. Secondly, having rendered 
akslnah , with refence to the deities as ‘ non-decreasing ’ they say in a foot¬ 
note ‘ Or, imperishable ’. This is not necessary and, perhaps, also wrong in 
the context. For, although imperishableness may be true of gods, it is not true 
of food. What is true of gods has to be true of food as well in the VSrttika 
since the non-decrease of food results from the knowledge of the non-decreas¬ 
ing nature of gods. 

3, The next stanza 24 reads as : 

jjfSjr irFTCjqn: spirit : t 

^i«n |t 
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This has been rendered as : “ (since ) those seers called Prlpa 8 , the 
seven gods Rudra and others ever particularly wait upon that PrSpa which is 
supported in the head ”, 

Observations : 

(i) The authors have unnecessarily combined stanzas 23 and 24 into 
one sentence. The two stanzas contain two statements, complete in 
themselves. 

(ii) The authors apparently render the text word yasmdt as 4 since’.. 
In that case it is not clear why they have put it into brackets. On the other 
hand, the words sapia devatdh of stanza 23 are not repeated in stanza 24. 
Therefore the words 4 the seven gods * should have beea put into brackets. 

( iii) The authors surpr,singly omit translating the word madhyama 
which occurs in the stanza and instead choose to inform the readers in foot¬ 
note 6 that the word PrSpa in this stanza refers to madhyama prana. In this 
footnote they should have better referred to Bf. Up. 2. 2. 1 : qisj f^j- 

sftsq WWW; 5ITGT: I 

(iv ) What applies to the word upSsate of stanze 23 ( see observa¬ 
tion ii above) equally applies to paryupasate of this stanza. 

( v ) Murdhni pratydhilam does not mean ' which is supported in the 
head but 4 which is placed in the head ’. This has reference to By Up. 2. 2.3 
where we find the word nihiiam ... qsTt ft f yr T 

5Tp*TT t t ). This makes clear what is meant by 

murdhni pratydhilam. 

( vi) The authors have completely misunderstood the meaning of st. 
24. The stanza says that the seers called Pranas 3 sit around the PrSga placed 
in the head 4 since, as told in the preceding stanza 23, the seven gods, Rudra 
and others, sit around the Prapa {madhyama) in the eye. 5 The stanza 13 
therefore to be rendered as ; 

44 The seers called the PrSpas { sit around ) the PrSqa placed in the 
head, since (the seven gods ), Rudra and others, constantly sit around the 
middle ( PrSpa ). 


8 Rather PrRnas. (pi.). 

3 Cf. By Up. 2. 2. 3 : ilT u iT qy sffiqq: | This is explained by Stukara as} 

4 Explained by Sakkara as : qiofl: qiqTST SJTT1 rig ( 

6 Explained by Sakkara as : aftsq t): srpnt feffCTl \ 
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4, Stanze 15 in the Martttmflrta Brahmapa ( p. 22 ) reads as : 

t^t t ^ 11 

This has been rendered as : “ These are the two forms of the Brahman 
which are denied in these words, viz. nett, neti, which purport to negate (ail 
duality), which keep in view ignorance in its full extent.’' 

The rendering of avidyam avadhim kftva given above is unintelligible. 
It is difficult to understand why the authors have allowed it to be that way 
when in their annotation they state correctly what is meant by avidySm 
avadhim krtva. They say : “ It purports to say that one can mention the two 
forms only so long as ignorance persists and, on removal of ignorance, one 
cannot talk of any form of the Brahman”. In the light of this explanation a 
better way to render the stanza seems to be “ what is said by way of negation 
with the words * not this, not this * ( nett neti ) refers to these two forms of 
Brahman ( viz. murla and amurta ) which exist only as long as the ignorance 
( of the true nature of Brahman ) persists. ” 

It is hoped that instances of the above type are few in this as well as 
in the other volumes published earlier in this series. 

M. A. Mifaendale 
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HANNS OERTEL : Kleine Shriften, Teil I and Teil II, edited by 
Heinrich Hettrich and Thomas Oberlies; Franz Steiner Yerfag, 
Stuttgart ; 1994 ; Pp. XV + 1669. 

These two solid volumes containing selected papers, reviews, sod 
monographs of H. Oertei have appeared in the famous Glasenapp-Stifluog 
series as Band 32. 

H. Oertei ( 1868-1952} was born at Geitbain ( Sachsen J. 1 He studied 
Sanskrit with W. D. Whitney at Yale University in the United States. He 
taught Linguistics and Comparative Philology in different capacities at the 
same University from 1891 to 1917. In 1914 he went to Germany and then 
did not return to the States, probabby due to the difficulties of the first W 
War. He settled down at Basel in 1920. He taught there Indian Philosophy, 
Religion, and Literature at the University. In 1922 be succeeded K. F. Geld* 
ner at Marburg. Finally, in 1925, he took charge, as successor to W. Oetgsr, 
of the teaching post of Indian and Iranian Philology at Mtincben. He retired 
in 1935. 

While Oertei was in Miinchen three dissertations were completed 
under his guidance : F. J. Meiers Der Archalsmus in der Sprache des Bhdga- 
vata-Purana, V. Trapp’s Die ersten fiinf Ahnikas des MahQbhSfyam (trans¬ 
ited into German and explained), and 8. K. Ghosh’s collection of the 
Fragments of Lost Brohmanas ( all three are published ). 

In the second World War Oertei suffered an irrepaiable loss when dmv 
ing the b mbarding of Miinchen ( 1944 ) his entire library and his valuable 
card collection ( on which he started work when he was 19) were comple¬ 
tely destroyed. Undeterred, he took up teaching again after the end of tba 
war and gave lectures until he was eighty. 

Besides his teacher Whitney, scholars who decisively impressed Oertei 
were J. Wackernagel and B. Delbrilck. Hence it is understandable that 
Oerters main interest lay in the field of Vedic prose — especially the prose of 
the Jaimimya Brahman a and Sanskrit Grammar — especially syntax. Oertei 
has also published his observations on words like sunfta t causal of ll ( i&pa- 
yate ), vadaba, vagura and others. 

In his younger years, comparative and general linguistics engaged the 


i The informal ion riven here about H, Oertei is taken from the Editor's Vorwort to 
Lcii 1. 
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attention of Oertel. His Lectures on the Study of Language gave in those 
days occasion for lively discussion. 

Besides doing teaching work, Oertel acted as co-editor of JAOS from 
vol. 29 ( 1909) to vol. 34 (1915), and as co-eiitor of KZ ( Zeitschirft 
fur Verglechende Sprachforschung ) from voi. 54 ( 1927 ) until his death. 

W. Kierfel in h >s obituary note on Oertel justifiably describes him as 
“ one of the last Indologists of the old school. ” He also observes that 
“Oertei’s name will be for ever associated with Vedic research” (ZDMG 
102 .12, 16). 

The Editors of the present volumes give at the beginning of Part I a 
complete Bibliography of the writings of Oertel and at-the same time indicate, 
by giving page numbers to the Volumes, the writings which have been in¬ 
cluded in the Kteine Schrifen. The Bibliography is divided into the follow¬ 
ing six sections : I. Articles, If. Reviews, III. Monographs, IV. ( Short ) Noti¬ 
ces, V. Miscellaneous. The last section VI, which actually does not form part 
of Oertel’s writings, gives five entries on appreciative writings and obituary 
noties on H. Oertel. At the end one finds a very useful Register { pp. 1601- 
1664 ). 

A look at the articles and reviews selected by the Editors shows that 
they are such as are directly related to Indology. OerteTs article “ A practical 
proposal for preliminary work on a new Sanskrit dictionary” which appeared 
in Woolner Commemoration Volume ( P4Q) pp. P7-182 has not been repro¬ 
duced. The article is quite interesting and its reproduction, even after the start 
of the publication of a new Sanskrit dictionary at the Deccan College, Pune, 
would have been worthwhile. It is also not clear why the editors omitted 
Oertei's reviews like those on S. Levi’s La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les 
BrShmapas ( AJP 20 (1899). 444-447), P. E. Dumont’s U Aivamedka 
( OLZ 1928. Col. 995-996), and such others. 

From among Oertei's 14 monographs, no less than ten have been 
included in the two Volumes. None of his short notices or his appreciative 
writings or obituaries (listed section V) finds place in the Kleine Schriften. 
Perhaps, inclusion of a few from the latter would have been useful. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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PAUL THIEME : KLEINE SCHRIFTEN (Giascnapp-Strftung Band 5) 
Ed. by Georg Buddrrn s ; pub. by Franz Steiner Verlag Wi**badea ; 
1st ed. 1971, 2nd ed. 1984 (unaltered, but with an added Supple* 
ment 1984 to Bibliography : p. xvi ) ; Pp. xvi -f- 813 ; 

PAUL THIEME : KLEINE SCHR1FTEN II ( Glasenapp Stiflung 
Band 5 II ) Ed. by Renate Sotmen-Tbierae ; pub. by Franz Steiner 
Verlag Stuttgart; 1995 ; Pp. ix + 815-2178. 

Paul Thicroe’s contributions, as pointed out by G. BOddruss in hi* 
Vorwort to the first of tbs above two Volumes, pertain to two main sphere* : 
Veda and the Sanskrit grammatical tradition. He has emphasized three 
characteristics of Thieme’s Vedic writings : richness in brilliant idea*, uniform 
clarity, and strictness in methodical execution. As to Thimo’s writing* in 
the sphere of grammar, Buddruss points out that Thieme's interpretation of 
Indian grammarians and bis valuation of their procedure culminate ia aitcm* 
pts o arrive at a comparative and historical understanding of the develop¬ 
ment of grammatical scholasticism in India. t 

Thieme’s writings included in these Volumes are such as hav* not 
appear, d in book form or as longer dissertations. A few of his total writing* 
have been omitted and the selection made by the editor has met with the 
approval of Thieme. The editor's wish, expressed in the first Volume, that 
Thieme should be able to write more articles after the publication of that 
Volume, has been amply fulfilled as can be seen from the publication of the 
second Volume of his Kleine Schri/ten within twentyfive years of the appear** 
nee of the first one. 

The first Volume gives a Bibliography of Thieme’s writings up to about 
1970, which at the same time serves as the List of Contents of that Volume. 

It has two following divisions : L Monographs (which are not included ia 
the volume ). 1 2. Articles : ( A ) Veda exegesis and Word studies ( only one 
of the listed articles is omitted, but it appears in the second volume noticed 
below ), ( B ) Miscellaneous contributions to Cultural and Religious History 
(a few of those listed are omitted ), { C ) Saskrit Grammar (a couple of 
those listed arc omitted ), ( D ) Various Articles ( none of tbe five listed are 
included), (E). Appreciations (four, not included), (F) Review*(of lb* 
55 reviews listed, a dozen are included; ail these have appeared after 1951 ). 


1 Two of these monographs: (I) Der Fremdling /*« %£v*da (with Exfcttfs: 

" Prouder *• ). and ( 2 > Mitra and Aryantatt are now published together in PautTW- 
eme : ut>em Ma ora Hand I edited by W. Knobl and N. Kobayaaki. Hoawkan Pub!}* 
shiog Co., Kyoto, Japan, 1995. The editors hope to publish if not *11, at lead stm ta pf 
Thieme's remaining monographs ia future Volumes of Optru Mat or*, 
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At the end we have two Indices, one, of the words and the other, of 
the passages discussed. 

The second of Kleine Schriftert Volume contains Thicme’s articles 
aad reviews published since 1970 and up to 1990 They appeared after those 
contained in the first collection noticed above. In addition, there appear in 
the second volume : ( l ) three articles which from the point of view of the 
time of their publication belong to the first collection.'* (They are : ( i) 
"Sanskrit slndku- / Sindhu- and Old Iranian Hindu- j Hindu- ", 1970 ; 
( ii) ” Merkwiirdige indische Worte ”, 1942; and (iii ) “ The Comparative 
Method for Reconstruction in Linguistics ”, 1954, and ( 2 ) an unpublished 
lecture delivered by Tbieme in the Deutschen Orientalistentag in Erlangen 
in 1977 on “ Stand und Aufgaben der Rigveda- Philologie ”. ’ H .wever, two 
unpublished lectures of Tbieme which he delivered in Japan in Novembe 
1988 at the time of his being honoured with the ‘ -Kyoto-Preis ” could not 
be included in the present Volume. Like wise, a few of Thierae’s articles 
and reviews which he wrote after 1990 (some in press 3 and some already 
published^ ) do not find place in this Volume. The editor informs us that 
they have been reserved for a supplementary Volume which will also include 
Thieme’s article on Ancient Indian Theatre, contributed to the FernSst - 
liehes Theatre 1966, but which is now out of print. 

The Table of Contents of this Volume serves also the purpose of being 
a Bibliography of Thieme’s writings of the period 1970-1990, It has the 
tollowing seven divisions; (A) Veda exegesis and Word-studies (only 
one of the listed articles not included in the Volume); ( B ) General and 
Indo-European Linguistics ( all the listed articles included ); ( C ) Miscella¬ 
neous contributions to Cultural and Religious History ( all the listed articles 
included ); { D ) Sanskrit Grammar ( both the listed articles included ) ; 
(E ) Various Articles ( two of the three listed articles included ) ; ( F) App¬ 
reciations ( the only listed item is not included ); and ( G ) Reviews ( both 
the listed reviews included ). 

At the end we have Addenda and Corrigenda, two Lists (i) of words 
dealt with and (if) of passages dealt with, and finally a combined Index of 


* For this reason they are marked in the List cf Contents of this Volume as Nachtrag 
zu Bd. I. 

3 These are : his article (title not given ) which is to appear in Georg Buddruss Pelicitu' 
tion Volume, and “ Reflections on the Vocabulary of Zarathushtra’s GathXs. ” 

A Review Of M. Mayrhofers Eiytrtologisches Worierbuch des Altindoarischtn in 
&SOAS LVil, 19?4, and his essay ; Zur Frbhgeschichte des Schacb,*' 1994, 
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Names and Subjects. As regards the Addenda, the Editor has a special remark 
to make : Thieme had no doubt taken cognizance of' wide ranging correc¬ 
tions and suggestions made during the period 19/0-1990 and bad partly 
noted them down. However, during the last two years his eye-sight was so 
much impaired that he was unable to execute his original plan of systemati¬ 
cally going through his articles. So also the suggestions and improvements 
conveyed to the Editor in recent times have not been taken into account for 
this Volume since they could not be discussed in sufficient details with 
Thieme. 

M. A. Mehendale 
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(C) OBITUARY NOTICES 


SIR RALPH LILLEY TURNER 
b. 5-10-1888 ] [ d. 22-4-1983 

Sir Ralph Lilley Turner, Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute ( 1948 ) passed away on April 22, 1983. He was 94. 

Sir Ralph Turner was born on October 5, 1888. Educated in the 
Perse Grammar School and Christ’s College, Cambridge, Sir Ralph joined 
the Indian Educational Service and in 1913 was appointed Lecturer of Sanskrit 
at Queen’s College in Benares. In the very following year ( 1914 ) he was in- 
vited by the University of Bombay to deliver the Wilson Philological Lectu¬ 
res. 1 Soon afterwards the First World War broke out and Sir Ralph served 
for four years (1915-1919) in the Queen Alexandra’s Third Gurkha 
Rifles. For Sir Ralph this did not mean a complete break in his academic 
career for it was during this period that he learned the language of his com- 
rades-in-arms aod collected materials for his first major achievement - the 
famous Nepali Dictionary. 

After the war Sir Ralph found himself again at Benares, this time as 
Professor of Linguistics at the Benares Hindu University. Two years later 
the scene of his academic activities shifted from India to the United King¬ 
dom. In 1922 he was called to be the first full-time Professor of Sanskrit at 
tbe School of Oriental (and, since 1938, African) Studies, University of 
London. Later, in 1937 he became the School's Director. He held this 
post till his retirement from the School in 1957. The great expansion of the 
School under his Directorship was the result of Sir Ralph’s far-sightedness 
and the untiring efforts with which he pursued his objectives. The little- 
known story of the ‘ battle ' on the home-front which Sir Ralph fought 
against tbe ** official apathy or lack of fore-sight»’ is vividly narrated by J. 
C. Wright and C. D. Cowan in their obituary published in the BSOAS 47 
( 1984 ), 540-548. 

Sir Ralph’s research career in which he handled a number of problems 


1 In a letter dated 20-12-1985 Miss Diana Matias, Editorial Secretary, BSOAS, infor¬ 
ms me that Prof. Turner was invited a second time in 1922 to deliver Wilson Phi¬ 
lological Lectures, but he could not deliver them because he was that year appoin¬ 
ted to the ‘ Cbair of Sanskrit in SOS London, 
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related to Indo-Aryan linguistics extends over seventy years. His first publi¬ 
shed paper, however, was “ Against the stress accent in Latin ’’ ( 1912 ), and 
the last “ Implosive d~ and y- or r- ’. ( 1982 ).* The list of Sir Ralph’s 
published papers and Addresses is quite large. His “Collected Papers 
( 1912-1973 )” appeared in 1975. 

Sir Ralph’s Wilson Philological Lectures (apparently unpublished ) 
have been referred to above. He was invited by the University of Poona 
in 1958 to deliver the first P. D. Gune Memorial Lectures which were publi¬ 
shed in 1960. The subject of his lectures was “ Some Problems of Sound 
Change in Indo-Aryan In these lectures Sir Ralph dealt with some spe¬ 
cial conditions affecting the souod change, the disturbances caused by ana¬ 
logy, and the cases presented by loanwords. 

Sir Ralph's eminence as a comparatist depends on his two monumen¬ 
tal Dictionaries. Sir Ralph’s acquaintance with the New Indo-Aryan 
languages began with Gujarati which he learnt even as he was a student of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. During the First World War he became 
acquainted with Nepali. His subsequent writings suggest that he was also 
familiar with Sindhi, Hindi, and Romani, the language of the Gypsies. His 
ever-widening interest in the New Indo-Aryan languages enabled him to give 
to the world of scholars A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary of 
the Nepali language in 1931, 

During the years when Sir Ralph was entrusted with the onerous 
duties of the Directorship of the School, he had very little time to study the 
materials he had collected over the years for his other major work, A 
Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages. But at the age of 
70 when he was free from these duties he returned to his academic pursuit 
with great zeal. The entire publication of the Dictionary was completed in 
a remarkably short span of four years ( 1962-1966). In this Dictionary are 
brought together about 1,40,000 words from the Indo-Aryan languages 
spoken in five countries - India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, and Sri Lanka. 
These words have been arranged under some 15000 Sanskrit head-words, 
attested or reconstructed, which suggest their etymologies. 

Already in 1920, in the Inaugural Address delivered by Sir Ralph 
when appointed Professor of Linguistics at the Benares Hindu University, 
be had visualized the possiblity of the scientific studies of Indian languages 


* In the Obituary mentioned above Sir Ralph’s last piece of research work is said to 
be his re.copying the slip meant to be used in the Addenda as his Dictionary entry 
No. 6672, 
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done by Indians themselves. This work, already started by a few pupils of 
Sir Ralph, is now being done more extensively at some of the University 
Departments of Linguistics. The establishment of these Departments is the 
direct result of the deliberations carried on and the resolutions passed at the 
Conference of Linguists and Educationists held at Deccan College, Pune, 
from 26th to 29lh May 1953 under the General Presidentship of Sir Ralph 
Turner. 1 

In recognition of the services rendered by Prof. Turner to the cause of 
the advancement of knowledge, knighthood was conferred on him in 1950. He 
also received many other academic distinctions from the Universities in the 
U. K., India, and Nepal. In addition, he was twice invested by the two 
successive kings of Nepal with the Order of Gorkba Daksina B5hu First 
class. 

The task of preparing an Index to any volume is laborious, all the 
more so when it comes to the preparation of an Index to a dictionary. But 
this was accomplished with great devotion by Mrs. Turner. An Index of all 
the words cited from the different languages in the Nepali Dictionary was 
prepared by her and published along with the Dictionary in 1931. The 
Index to the Comparative Dictionary , prepared on similar lines, was also 
compiled by Mrs. Turner and published subsequently as a supplementary 
volume ( 1969 ). Not only this. Mrs. Turner also collaborated with her 
husband in the preparation and publication ( 1971 ) of a second supplemen¬ 
tary volume designated as Phonetic Analysis , which, in fact, turns out 
to be a regrouping of the materials presented in the Etymological Diction¬ 
ary, with a view to helping any ODe interested in examining the histories of 
some 1500 sounds or sound-groups from the earliest to the latest phases of 
Indo-Aryan. " No account of the works of Sir Ralph would be adequate ”, 
observes Prof. Brougb in his Foreword to the “ Collected Papers ”, “ if it did 
not include a tribute to his wife, Dorothy Rivers Turner, who, until her 
death in 1972, gave him such constant aid and support, not least in compiling 
the Indexes ... ,l - 


M. A. Mehendale 


1 Mention of his Presidential Address is missing ia the list of the “ Writings of Sir 
Ralph ( Books and Articles >” ( uplo 1957 ) published in DSOAS Vol. 20 ( 1957 ) 
published in honour of Sir Ralph Turner. 

46 ( Annals BQRl | 
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PROFESSOR DR. ERNST WALDSCHMIDT 
b. 15-7-1897 ] [ d. 25-2-1985 

Prof. E. Waldschmidt, Honorary Member of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute ( 1978 ), breathed his last on February 25, 1985. He was 
87. In his death Indological studies in general and Buddhist studies in 
particular have lost a diligent and painstaking scholar. 

Prof. Waldschmidt was bom on July 15, 1897 at Lunen ( Westfalen). 
He began his University education in 1919 under Prof. Paul Deusssen and 
Prof. Emil Sieg. He obtained the Ph. D. degree in 1924 at Berlin by writing 
a dissertation on * Das Beichtformular der buddhistischen Nonnen He 
served for some time in the Museum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin where, as 
the Curator, he was in charge of the Indian collet ions. In these collections 
were stored, among other things, the Turfan manuscripts discovered in 
Central Asia. Here Prof. Waldschmidt got his first opportunity to study the 
materials which later were destined to be the mainstay of his and bis pupils’ 
brilliant research work. 

In 1930 Prof. Waldschmidt was appointed Lecturer in Indologie at the 
University of Berlm. He left this appointment in 1936 when he was called 
upon to be the successor to Prof. E. Sieg at the University ia Gottingen. He 
remained at this post for nearly thirty years until in 1965 he retired as 
Professor Emeritus. 

ft was during this period that Prof. Waldschmidt and his pupils (to 
name only a few. Dr. H. Hartel, Prof. D. Schlingloff, Dr. Mrs. V. Stache- 
Rosen, Prof. H. Bechert) made significant contributions to the study of 
Buddhism. With single-minded devotion they worked on the Turfaa manu¬ 
scripts, mostly fragmentary in nature, and published them along with 
parallel versions in other languages, translations and explanations. Whatever 
work was done by Prof. Liiders and Prof. Waldschmidt on these manu* 
scripts before 1939 was misplaced during the second world war. Most of 
this could be recovered and Prof. Waldschmidt and his pupils made a fresh 
bid,to work on the Turfan fragments. 

Among Prof. Waldschmidt’s major publications - besides, of course, a 
number of papers 1 - may be mentioned Das Mah8parinirv8nasatra (1950-51), 

Das MahSvadanasutra ( 1956 ), Das Catuspari$atsutra ( 1952-62), Faksimile- 


1 A collection of his writings appeared in 1967 under the title * Von Ceylon bis Turf%p ’ 
on bis 70th firth day. 
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Wiedergaben vod Sanskrithandschfiften aus der Berliner Turfanfunden 
( 1963); Miniatures of Musical Inspiration in the collection of the Berlin 
Museum of Indian Art, Parts I and II ; from the Nachlass of Prof. Lixders, 
Beobachtungen liber die Sprache dcs buddhistischeo Urkanons ( 1954), and 
Bharhut Inscriptions ( 1963 ). 

As early as 1953 Prof, Waldschmidt had planned to publish a lexicon 
based on the Buddhist Sanskrit texts published by him and by his pupils. 
The work had progressed slowly and the actual publication, edited by Georg 
von Simson and Heinz Bechert, started in 1973 when part 1 appeared, which 
was followed by part 2 in 1976. 

Prof. Waldschmidt received many honours during his life time. He 
was elected President of the International Congress of Orientalists held in 
Miinchen in 1957. A Felicitation Volume - Beitrage zur Indienforschung- 
Ernst Waldschmidt zum 80. Geburtstag gewidmet — was presented to him 
in 1977 on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 

In 1957 Prof. Waldschmidt donated his house, and also his library, in 
the Hainbundstrasse to the University in Gottingen for housing the Indolo- 
gisches Seminar which till then was located in the Prinzenstrasse. 

Prof. Waldschmidt had to serve in the army in both the world wars. 
When his 85lh birthday was celebrated with great honour on 15. 7. 1982 he 
told bis audience that in both the wars on many occasions he came very 
Dear to serious danger to his life but luckily survied them all to be able to 
live long enough to carry out his destined work. What he said on that 
occasion, while concluding his address, was quite characteristic of him. He 
then said : “ I would have very much liked to come close to the ideal of a 
scholar that I have in mind, the one characterized by an endeavour for truth 
and, as far as possible, by an objectivity in the service of research, such one 
having admiration for the achievements of the predecessors, being conscious 
of his responsibility and keeping himself very much in the background. I do 
not know how far I succeeded. It is my wish at any rate that the typical 
objective researcher does not die out. I feel the urge to speak this out and 
may God help me towards the fulfilment of my wish. ** 

M. A. Mebendaie 
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PROFESSOR Dr. SUMITRA MANGESH KATRE 

b. 11-04-1906 ] [ d. 21-MM99J 

On the 26tb October 199S I first beard the sad news of the passing 
away of Dr. Katre. He was 92. He died at the residence of his, elder 
daughter at San Jos*, Calif., U. S. A. In Dr. Katre’s death the world of 
scholars has lost a versatile personality who combined in himself high Sana* 
krit scholarship, fruitful planning, and administrative skill. 

I met Dr. Katre first in Bombay in I93S when I was a student for 
M. A. The University of Bombay had then prescribed for the M. A. exami¬ 
nation the Jasaharacariu of Puspidanta, Since the text was in Apabhrsifisa 
it was not easy to understand it without some guidance. No one at that 
time was free to teach the text. At the suggestion of Prof. H D. Velankar 
I approached Dr. K3tre to request him to read the text w tb us. He prom<- 
ptly agreed and our classes began almost immediately. Little did I dream 
that the contact l then had with Dr, Katre was destined to develop later iato 
my being first his pupil and then bis colleague in the Deccan College. 

When the old defunct under-graduate Deccan College was revived ia 
1939 as Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Dr. Katre 
joined it as Professor of Indo-European Philology. I too joined the Institute 
the same year to do my Ph. D. under bis guidance on the subject, '‘ Histori¬ 
cal Grammar of Inscriptional Prakrits E. D. KuUcarni was his another 
Ph. D. student who worked on Epic Variants, 

Dr. Katre had his primary and secondary school education in Manga¬ 
lore. Even as a high school student, he had studied Sanskrit Grammar the 
traditional way. However, when he went to Madras for his graduation he 
chose Mathematics as his subject. After his receiving B. A. degree in that 
subject in 1928 he was advised to enrol himself in the Trinity College; Cam¬ 
bridge, for higher qualifications in. Mathematics. By a queer course of in¬ 
cidents he could not produce in time the necessary documents for getting 
admission to the College. With the failure In one direction is linked the story 
of his magnificent success in the other. Instead of returning to India empty- 
banded. Dr. Katre sought admission to the School of Oriental Studies in 
London on the strength of his knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. After gett¬ 
ing through the qualifying examinations in record time he started working for 
Jiijt Ph. D. r the gidaocc of Dr, William Stede oq the subject 44 Early 
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Buddhist Ballads and their Relation to the Older Upanijads During his 
stay in London he regularly attended Prof. Turner’s classes in Indo-European 
and Indo-Aryan, which proved extremely helpful to him in his later career. 
During his tenure in London he hid an opportunity to spend a summer sem¬ 
ester in Germany. He completed his dissertation for Pb. D. in 1931. 

At the time when Dr. Katre return'd to India with initiation in Indo- 
European and Indo-Aryan linguistics and in Prakrits, there were no openings 
for teaching and doing research in Linguistics in any of the academic insti¬ 
tutes associated with the Indian Universities. The University of Calcutta 
was perhaps the only exception. Dr. Katre, therefore, had to start teaching 
Prakrits first in the Nowrosji Wadia College and then in the S. P. College, 
both in Pune. The chances of finding an opportunity to make use of his 
special talents were then bleak. The revival of the old Deccan College in 1939 
hence pioved to be a very crucial event in his career. His selection as the first 
Professor of Indo-European Philology in the newly revived Institute gave him 
ample opportunities for planning and execution of his brilliant and bold ideas. 
His close association during his stay in Pune with Prof. P. K. Gode and Dr, 
V. S. Suktbankar, both of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, proved 
very valuable for him. In collaboration with Prof. Gode he revived the de¬ 
funct journal, Indian Antiquary, in the form of the New Indian Antiquary 
( 1938-39) and also launched the publication of a new journal, viz. the 
Oriental Literary Digest ( 1937). These publications made it possible for 
Dr. Katre to come into close association with the scholars of his time and 
their published research. Dr. Sukthankar, the then General Editor of the 
Mahabharata , introduced Dr. Katre into yet another area of fruitful research, 
viz. Texual Criticism, Seme of the early Ph. D. dissertations completed 
under the guidance of Dr. Katre were related to the Critical Edition of (he 
MahabhSrata. Dr. Katre himself later published his Introduction to Indian 
Textual Criticism ( 1941 ). 

When Dr: Katre was appointed as Professor irt the Deccan College 
Research Institute ( 1939 ), there was provision only for three Professors and 
five Readers. The other two Professors who joined the Institute along with Dr. 
Katra were Dr. V. M. Apte ( Vcdic Sanskrit) and Dr. H, D. Sankalia ( Anci¬ 
ent Indian History ). The arrangement which was then decided upoa was 
that one of the three Professors was to functioo also as the Director of the 
Institute. Owing to some reasons none of the three Professors named above 
was nominated to the post of the Director, and hence a Committee of Direc¬ 
tion was appointed to carry out the Director’s functions for one year. In 
(be next year ( 1940) Dr. I, J. S. Taraporwgla was appointed as the Director, 
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According to tbc original provision there were to be three Professors in 
the Institute, and since Dr. Taraporwala and Dr. Katre had specialization in 
the same subject (Indo-European Philology ), a situation arose in which Dr. 
Katre would have to leave the Deccan College. But the experts who then 
guided the destiny of the Deccan College had realized the value of Dr. Katre 
for the all-round development of the Institute and hence, as a special case, 
they arranged for the provision of a fourth Professor. As it happened Dr. 
Taraporwala resigned his post only two years later ( 1942) and, in his place. 
Dr. Katre was appointed the next Director. He thus happens to be the 
youngest Director of the Institute and also the one who occupied-that post 
for the longest duration ( 1942-1971 ). His name has justifiably been identi¬ 
fied with the Deccan College, so much so that the Government Bungalow 
No. 1 on the campus in which Dr. Katre lived from 1950*— 1971 is even now 
known as Dr. Katre’s Bungalow although some four or five persons have 
lived there after 1971. 

Dr. Katre’s successful career in the Deccan College has various facets. 
The most promient among these pertain to 1 ) the planning of the Dictionary 
of Sanskrit on Historical Principles, 2) the impetus to the study and teach¬ 
ing of Linguistics in all parts of India, and 3) the various publications of the 
Deccan College. 

Dr. Katre, it appears, had in mind the organizing of the great Histo¬ 
rical Sanskrit Dictionary even as he joined the Deccan College in 1939. His 
plan was no doubt very bold and needed the cooperation of many scholars. 
This meant availability of large funds which were not immediately at his dis¬ 
posal. The annual budget of the Deccan College in those days was only 
Rs. 75,000, just enough to maintain the staff and to carry on the routine 
administration. But Dr. Katre was not willing to wait till he could gather 
around him sufficient number of scholars and was assured of enough financial 
support. Robust optimism was the mainstay of his character. He made a 
very modest start almost immediately after he took charge as Director of the 
Institute in 1942, He initiated a limited project of Dictionary of Inscripti- 
onal Sanskrit. He appointed two assistants for this purpose (the present 
writer being one of them ) and got started the work of collecting material 
from published Sanskrit inscriptions. His idea was highly practical. Even if 
Dr. Katre had failed to make a start for his ambitious plan of the great 
dictionary, he could have certainly completed this small dictionary of 


l During Uie »econd world war, the Deccan College was temporarily shifted to another 
place in the city where it remained from 1940 to 1950. 

39 l Annal* BORI} 
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Sanskrit inscriptions which- would have offered the information not available 
in the dictionaries then in use. However, Dr. Katre made good progrers in 
his attempts to secure academic and financial assistance for the large dicti¬ 
onary, and in 1948 he was able to lay the foundation of his Dictionary 
Project. Many developments took place in the coming years end Dr. Katre 
finally succeedel in establishing an autonomous Sanskrit Dictionary Depart¬ 
ment in the Deccan College. The earlier Sanskrit Dictionaries were based 
on not more than about 500 works which number, considering the wide 
range of Sanskrit literature, was rather small and hence a fresh attempt 
based on a larger number of texts was called far. Speaking of the proposed 
dictionary in Bombay in 1949 Prof. Renou observed : “ A scheme for a 
Sanskrit Thesaurus on the lioes undertaken by the Deccan College Research 
Institute has long been considered by many Orientalists as absolutely indi¬ 
spensable. ” The learned Prefessor further went on to observe : '• Hence it 
becomes necessary that the task be undertaken by your country. Only 
among you can be found in adequate numbers practised philologists able to 
direct the work and, above all, the greater multitude of bumble collabora¬ 
tors, the local pandits, themselves good Sanskrit scholars and ready to 
dedicate themselves to the common task. 8 

Dr. Katre’s proposed dictionary was to embrace nearly 1500 Sanskrit 
texts besides the material collected from Sanskrit inscriptions. A selection 
of these texts appeared in the form of a Minimum Programme which was 
drawn up with the assistance of the late Prof. L. Renou of Paris. This was 
the first and the most essencial step to be taken. On its basts the work of 
extracting vocables with their exact references and citations was done by the 
editorial staff and their assistants employed in the Dictionary Department, 
When Dr. Katre retired from his post in the Deccan College this spade work, 
which lasted for nearly twentyfive years, was to some extent completed. 
Dr. Katre himself contributed bis mite by publishing his Dictionary of 
Panmi in three parts ( 1968—69 ). 3 Much and more important work, however 
remained to be done. The whole responsibility of editing the Dictionary in 
the real sense of the term was shouldered by Dr. A. M. Ghatage, the next 
General Editor of the Dictionary, He and his calleagues succeeded in giving 


1 


3 


Earlier in 1940, H. Ortel had thought of the same idea in his "A Practical Proposal 
for Preliminary Work on a New Sanrkrit Dictionary" ( Woolner Commemoration 
Volume , Lahore, pp. 177-82), where he aiso records in a footnote similar earlier 
suggestions from W. West ( 19-9) and Vanamali Vedantatirtba (1930). 

His complete English translation of Panin i’s Ast&dhy5yi was to appear much later 
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the final shape to the Dictionary. So that ultimately it started publication 
in 1978. The work is still in progress. 

Dr. Katre’s another area of interest pertained to the all-round deve¬ 
lopment of linguistic studies in India. In 1939 a lone Chair for Indo- 
European Philology was established in the DcccaD College. With Dr. Katre’s 
occupancy of that Chair the research carried out by him and his students 
was given the name “• Katre School of Linguistics ” by the renowned scholar 
Dr. Siddheshvar Varma of the University of Jammu. But Dr. Katre was 
not satisfied by the progress he had made for he realized that what was then 
being done in the Deccan College went only in one direction viz. historical 
linguistics. The science of linguistics had many other equally important 
aspects. Dr. Katre desired all-round development of the science. To fulfil 
his plans be took the first step in organizing in the Deccan College in 1953 a 
Conference of Linguists and Educationists in India. As a result of the deli¬ 
berations of this Conference which were published io the form of a Report, 
Dr. Katre was able to secure a handsome grant from the Rockefeller Foua- 
tion of the United States. With this help, which lasted for five years. Dr. 
Katre was able to organize Winter Seminars and Summer Schools of Lingui¬ 
stics at Pune and at different Universities in India from 1955 to 1960. Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation’s help also enabled Dr. Katre to seek cooperation of lingui¬ 
sts from America and Great Britain to participate in the teaching programme 
at those Schools and Seminars. Some of the Indian scholars who attended 
these Schools and Seminars were awarded Junior and Senior Fellowships by 
the Rockefeller Foundation to enable them to proceed to the United States 
for a year or two for advanced study in linguistics. As a result of this 
total activity, Departments of Linguistics were established at many Univer¬ 
sities in India and they were staffed by the products of the linguistic activity 
intiated by Dr. Katre. In 1964 the Deccan College was recognized by the. 
University Grants Commission as a Centre of Advanced Study in Linguistics,, 

Dr. Katre’s third principal activity pertains to the Deccan College 
publications. From the very first year of its coming into existence the Deccan 
College Research Institute started publishing its own annual Bulletin whicl^ 
provided the means to its staff and students to publish their research. Thq 
Bulletin was mainly looked after by Dr. Katre, Much later after he became 
the Director of the Institute, he initiated many new Series like the Deccan 
College Monograph Series ( 1946 ), Deccan College Dissertation Series (1946 ) t 
Deccan College Hand-Book Series (1951), and Building Centenary Series 
( 1964). Besides, as a supplement to the work that was being dune in the 
Sanskrit Dictionary Department he started a series called Sources of Iodo- 
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Aryan Lexicography ( 1947 ), in which many unpublished Sanskrit Kosas were 
published. Yet another publication of the Dictionary Department was Vak 
( 1951 ) which published articles mainly oflexicographical interest. 

India as a linguistic area where languages and dialects of not less than 
four language families are spoken, offers an excellent field for language 
descriptions. Dr. Katre, therefore, desired that a permanent department of 
Linguistic Survey of India be established by the Central Goverrnent on the 
lines of the Archaeological Survey of India. Dr. Katre himself had in the 
initial stages of his career published Kortkant Phonetics ( 1935 } and Forma- 
tion of Kohkani ( 1942, 2nd edn. 1965). Altbongh Dr. Katre did not succeed 
in his efforts in this direction during his stewardship of the Deccan College, 
a sort of mini-linguistic survey of the dialects spoken in Maharashtra was 
carried out and published by Dr. A. M. Ghatage and his studenes with the 
support of the Government of Maharashtra. 

Dr. Katre wanted to establish also a printing press on the campus of 
the College mainly for the purpose of getting the publications of the Deccan 
College printed to his satisfaction. Even this dream of his remained unful¬ 
filled. 

In retrospect. Dr. Katre’s academic and administrative career can be 
looked upon as highly successful and satisfying for him. He was able to 
put into practice most of his major ideas. Any one who has seen the Deccan 
College of 1939 with a small staff of seven members active only ia a part of 
rtiold building, its hostels almost empty, its Library with a modest collec¬ 
tion of books, an institute having no Museums of its own ( Dr. Sankalia’s 
first few estampages of cave inscriptions were then displayed on two news¬ 
paper stands in his room ), and compares it with the present Deccan College 
with a large staff functioning in its spaced out buildings, not on one but two 
campuses, having an excellent, well-maintained Library which can boast of 
a very rich collection of books and an excellent periodical section, Boys' 
and an added Ladies’ Hostel with all its rooms occupied, two Musiums— 
Archaeology and Maratha History — and a Phonetics Laboratory, will realize 
what Dr. Katre has been able to achieve within a span of a little over thirty 
years of his association with the Deccan College. 

Extremely gentle in his behaviour, Dr. Katre was politeness incarnate. 
He spoke little and was soft-spoken. His personality was impressive and was 
blessed with very good health. He enjoyed playing tennis. Hospitable by 
nature he treated alike ail those who visited him. He had full cooperation of 
Mrs. Katre in this regard. He himself also enjoyed different dishes. Hit 
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behaviour with his colleagues was graced by respect for them. Any one ex¬ 
periencing some difficulty or the other had easy access to him, and Dr. 
Katre would do all that he could to remedy the situation. Not only this. 
If any one had any differences of opinion with him. academic or otherwise, 
he fplt no hesitation in approaching him and giving expression to his views. 
He felt no fear of being disrespected for his boldness. All those who got an 
opportunity of working in the Institute at the time when he was at the helm 
of affairs must be looked upon as really fortunate, 

I offer Dr. Katre my respectful homage. 


M. A. Mehendale 
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